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The  (^oiiiinittt'e  appointt'd  to  make  iiiTangcments  lor  the  Universal 
i'eace  Congi-ess  held  in  July,  1S'.)(),  have  jjireat  satisfaction  in  lu-esent- 
ing  the  folloAving  Hci)ort.  It  is  a  faithful  i-ecord  of  the  written  and 
spoken  words  of  able  and  earnest  men  of  many  nations,  who  met  foi- 
the  purpose  of  confei-i'ing  together  on  the  htst  means  of  obtaining  for 
mankind  the  blessings  of  PEACE. 

Both  jjapers  and  speeches,  now  collected  and  carefully  edited,  con- 
stitute a  body  of  valuable  material  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  all 
who  work  for  the  sacred  cause  in  coming  years.  Indeed,  without  such 
a  publication,  the  practical  outcome  and  permanent  influence  of  a  Con- 
ference must  be  inadequate  to  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  made  on  its 
behalf. 

The  Committee  feel  much  gratification  in  knowing  that  this  Report 
will  obtain  a  much  wider  circulation  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case,  because  its  contents  appear  in  the  two  languages  which  were 
used  during  the  week's  proceedings.  This  fact  should  ensure  many 
retiders  :  and  the  Committee  desire  to  express  their  earnest  hope  that  all 
friends  of  international  concord  will  make  every  effort  to  bring  this 
volume  before  a  large  number  of  persons.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
price  is  almost  nominal  ;  and  the  Committee  desire  to  present  copies  to 
public  libraries  and  any  similar  institutions,  which  may  be  brought 
to  their  notice.  They  would  also  be  glad  to  forward  copies  to  public 
men  exercising  an  influence  upon  opinion,  if  friends  of  the  move- 
ment will  furnish  the  Committee  with  their  names. 

The  Committee  rejoice  to  know  that  very  general  a})i)roval 
has  been  expressed  regarding  the  arrangements  which  they  had  made 
during  the  course  of  several  months  foi'  the  conduct  of  proceedings. 

Considering  the  variety,  and  complexity  of  the  questions  on  the 
Programme,  the  number  of  speakers  and  writers  for  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  adequate  time,  and  the  difficulty  as  to  foreign  lan- 
guages which  attends  such  meetings,  the  Committee  think  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Congress  is  a  matter  for  hearty  satisfaction.  They  hope  and 
believe  that  this  success  will  tend  to  make  future  gatherings  even  more 
useful,  by  encouraging  a  larger  number  of  men  and  women  to  contribute 
their  aid. 

In  the  hope  that  many  of  those  who  met  in  London  this  year  may 
be  spared  to  reneAv  next  j'ear,  in  Rome,  the  ties  of  esteem  and  affection 
constituted  by  a  common  aim,  the  Committee  conclude  this  part  of  their 
work  with  a  sense  of  profound  gratitude,  and  of  faith  in  the  lUtimate 
triumph  of  right  and  justice  among  nrankind. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Hodgson  Pratt,  Chairman. 

Londcm,  October  ^-Ith,  i89U. 
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SPFXIAL  SERVICE    IN    ST.    PAUL'S    CATHEDRAL. 

CANON  SCOTT  HOLLAND'S  SERMON. 

On  Sunday,  LSth  July,  the  delegates  attended  the 
afternoon  service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  when  the  preacher 
was  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  Scott  Holland,  M.A.  By  the  Dean's 
permisvsion,  seats  were  reserved  for  the  delegates.  The  text 
of  Canon  Scott  Holland's  sermon  was  part  of  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Isaiah,  "  They  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks."  This  sermon  is  published  in  full  in  the  Family 
Churchman^  and  as  a  tract  by  Dyer  Bros.,  31,  Paternoster 
Square,  E.C. 

MONDAY,  14th  JULY, 
PRELIMINARY   BUSINESS    MEETING. 

The  opening  meeting  of  Congress  for  the  transaction 
of  business  connected  with  the  meetings  was  held  at  the 
Westminster  Town  Hall  on  Monday  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

On    the   motion  of  Mr.   W.  Evans  Darby,  one    of  the 

Secretaries,  Mr.   Hodgson  Pratt,  Chairman  of  the  Organising 

Committee,  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

MR.  HODGSON   PRATT'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  the 
name  of  the  Congress  Committee,  nominated  to  their  work  by  the 
several  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  I  welcome  you  heartily  on  this 
occasion.  This  Congress  is  held  in  London  at  the  express  desire  of 
the  several  Peace  and  Arbitration  Societies  in  Europe  and  America. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Congress  held  last  year  in  Paris  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  such  a  Congress  should  be  held  annually  in 
different  great  cities  of  the  world,  and  it  was  also  felt  that  as  regards 
the  choice  of  place  and  time  for  the  meeting  of  such  Congresses,  this 
object  should  be  borne  in  view,  that  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  and 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference,  which  have  become,  I  may  say, 
our  annual  gatherings,  should  meet  at  the  same  place  and  about  the 
same  time  on  each  occasion.  It  was  felt  that  the  Universal  Peace 
Congress  and  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  formed  two  branches 


of  one  great  whole  ;  that  whereas  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference 
is  necessarily  confined  to  the  members   of  Parliamentary  bodies,  this 
T^niversal  Peace  Congress  represents  all  men  and  women,  whether  in 
Parliament  or  out  of  it,  who  care  for  the  progress  of  concord  amongst 
mankind.     It   was  thoxight  essential    that   the   resolutions   adopted  at 
this  Universal  I'cace  Congress  should  be  at  once  communicated  to  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Conference,  so  that  the  representatives  of  various 
Parliaments  meeting  in  the  latter  might  be  acquainted  with  the  wishes 
and    desires    of    the    representatives    of    peace    all    over   the   world. 
I  may  say.  on  behalf  of  the  Organising  Committee,  that  we  have  been 
most    anxious  for  many   months  past  to  adopt  every   step  that  shall 
facilitate  the  convenience  and  promote  the  aspirations  of  those  who 
attend  this  Congress.     One  of  the  rules  that  we  have  adopted  in  the 
interests  of  onler  and  regularity  has  been   that  the  front   seats  in  this 
hall  shall  be  occupied  by  delegates  appointed  by  recognised   Peace  and 
Arbitration  Societies.     In  addition  to  the  delegates  there  are  visitors, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  specially  invited  in  consequence  of  their  interest 
in,  and  their  services  to,  this   movement.     The  rules   for  the   order  of 
proceedings   have   been  carefully   drawn  up,  and  will   be  supplied  to 
members  of  the  Congress.     According  to  these  rules  the  delegates  will 
have  the  right  of  voting  and  speaking,  but  visitors  will  have  the  right 
of  speaking  only.     The  galleries  are  provided  for  the  public,  who  will 
not  have  the  right  of  voting  or  of  speaking.     We  believe  that  that  will 
lead  to  right  f)rder.     "We  believe  that  those  who  are  properly  appointed 
delegates  from  ])roperly  organised  and  recognised  societies  are  the  only 
persons  that  should  vote,  but  we  are  glad,  of  course,  and  desirous  to 
have  the  opinions  and  views  of  the  friends  of  peace,  who  are  numerous, 
but  who  have  not  received  the  formal  appointment  of  delegate.     Our 
days  and  our  hours  are  precious  ;    we  have  a  very  large  programme 
before  us,  and  we  are  anxious  to  economise  every  minute.     We   feel 
sure  that  nobody  will  talk  at  greater  length  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  expression  of  what  he  considers  it  essential  that   he  should  put 
forth,  Ijecause  every  minute  that  is  unnecessarily  spent  in  speaking  has 
this  result,  that  it  deprives  some  one  else  who   has  an  equal  right  of 
speaking  of  the  ]jossible  chance  of  doing  so.     The  Committee  are  glad 
to  announce  that  written  communications  have  been  received  upon  all 
the  various  topics  of  our  rather  lengthy  programme.     A  day  has  been 
fixed  for  the  consideration  of  each  of  the  particular  subjects,  which  will 
be    announced   to    you.      For   each    of   those    subjects   a   special    sub- 
committee* ol'  three  or  four  persons  qualified  to  deal   with   it,   has  been 
appointed.      The    duty    of   each   of  those   sub-committees   will    be    to 
examine  the  communications  which  have  been  made  and  to  report  upon 
them  to  the  (.'ongress.     It  will  also  be  a  dutj'  of  the  sub-committees  to 
formulate  resolutions,  which  will  1)6  submitted  to  the  Congress  at  the 
beginning    of    each   sitting    in    order  to  give  a    solid    foundation  to 
the    <liscusBion     that    is    to     follow.       That    will    be,    I      think,     an 
excellent     arrangement.       We     are    most    happy    to    announce     that 
we    have    secured     for    our    President     the     services     of    one    than 
whom    no    one    is    more    entitled    to    preside   at    a   Congress   of   this 
nature.     I  refer,  as  you  all  know,  to  the  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
speciall}'  known  for  his  long  devotion   to  questions   of  International 
Law,  who   WHS  appointed  by  the  State  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
Commi.ssion    to   prepare  Codes    of    the  law    of    that   State,    and    who 
is    himself    the    author    of    an    International    Code.       We    think    it 
due  to  him,  and  we  think  it  due  to  the  great  nation  which  he  represents 
on   this  occasion,  to  invite  him   to   preside  here  to-day,   and   on   the 
following  davB  of  the  Congress.     The   United   States  of  America  have 


rendered  an  immense  and  lasting  service  to  mankind  during  the  last 
few  months.  No  step  has  ever  been  taken  perhaps  in  the  world  which 
may  have  such  important  consequences  as  the  result  of  the  resolutions 
for  the  Model  Treaty  adopted  by  the  National  American  Conference. 
No  act  perhaps  can  be  more  important  than  the  resolutions  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  invite  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  place  himself  in  communication  from  time  to  time  with 
other  nations,  with  the  view  to  the  adoption  of  permanent  treaties  of 
Arbitration  under  which  no  war  will  ever  be  possible  between  the 
United  States  and  nations  entering  into  such  treaties.  I  think  there- 
fore, from  every  point  of  view,  that  no  man  could  be  more  appropriately 
invited  to  preside  at  our  deliberations,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  fact  of  his 
being  our  President  will  give  greater  importance  to  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  We  have  also  desired  to  mark  our  thoroughly  international 
character  by  appointing  on  this  occasion  a  president  who  is  not  an 
Englishman,  but  who  is  a  citizen  of  a  friendly  nation  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  You  are  all  welcome,  most  welcome.  We  hope 
that  ourdelibei'ations  will  mark  a  further  step  towards  the  attainment  of 
that  great  future,  when  different  nations  shall  look  upon  themselves  as 
members  of  a  vast  human  community,  when  they  shall  feel  that  peace 
is  the  ultimate  condition  of  all  progress  in  religion  and  in  civilization. 
We  are  sure  that  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress,  wisely  con- 
ducted under  such  leadership,  will  lead  to  further  progress  in  the 
education  of  public  opinion — an  opinion  based  upon  principles  of  truth 
and  guided  by  judgment  and  reason.  We  hope  that  verj^  great  results  may 
arise  ;  we  hope  that  the  foremost  friends  of  peace  in  different  countries 
meeting  on  this  occasion  may  form  warm  friendships  and  intimacies, 
and  may,theref  ore,  enter  into  permanent  relations  with  each  other,  and  may 
thereb}'  enable  their  countries  to  know  each  other  better  ;  for  a  greater 
mutual  knowledge  and  a  greater  mutual  respect  are  very  necessary  con- 
ditions of  the  universal  concord  which  we  desire.  I  have  now  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  the  Hon.  Dudley  Field  to  you  as  President  of 
this  Congress.  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  this  after- 
noon. 

QUESTION  OF  ADMISSION  OF  DELEGATES. 

Mr.  KiMBER,  from  the  visitors'  seats,  asked  why  delegates 
from  the  British  and  Foreign  Arbitration  Association  had 
been  excluded  from  the  Congress. 

The  Chairman,  in  explaining  the  matter,  said  that  it  had 
been  fully  considered  bv  the  Committee  of  Oro-anisation,  who 
had  deliberately  resolved  that  they  could  not  accei)t  the 
nominations  of  Mr.  Lewis  Appleton,or  hold  any  communication 
with  him.  This  decision  was  arrived  at  on  public  grounds, 
and  with  the  deepest  regret.  He  must  decline  to  enter  into 
details. 

[Note. — Mr.    Appleton   having   subsequently   withdrawn   his    name,    the    Committee 
authorised  the  admission  of  the  delegates  in  question.] 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  W.  P]vANs  Darby  read  a  brief  report  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  of  Organisation,  detailing  the  various  steps 
which  had  been  taken  in  summonino-  the  Cono-ress. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Green,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  read  the  list  of 
delegates. 
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RULES  OF  PKOCEDVKE. 

The    Rules    of   Procedure     \vere    then    submitted    and 
ac'cejited  as  follows  :  — 

i;i-:(;rLATiuNS. 

1.  TIr'  Bureau,  or  Coiuiuitteo  of  the  Congress,  shall  cdiisisi  of  the  Prcsidiiit, 
Clminuan  of  Couunittees.  the  Secretaries,  and  one  representative  of  each  Conntry 
semliuiT  Poleirates,  who  shall  be  a]>i)ointe(l  liv  the  Congress. 

2.  The  husiness  for  c-ach  day  shall  iie  preiiared  by  a  Procedure  Conunittee  con- 
sisting of  the  Bureau  and  those  already  acting  in  that  capacity,  which  shall  determine 
what  papers  shall  be  read  at  the  Congress,  wludly  or  in  part,  and  shall  have  general 
direction  of  the  work  of  the  Congress. 

3.  At  the  close  of  each  Session  this  Committee  will  mei't  for  consultation  on  all 
matters  that  may  re  piire  their  attention. 

4.  The  Secretaries  shall  announce  to  the  Congress  the  business  for  each  sitting, 
shall  receive  conununications  relative  to  the  business  of  the  Congress,  shall  keej) 
minutes  of  its  proceeilings  in  Englisii  and  French  (which  shall  l)e  read  at  each  sit- 
ting), and  shall  have  care  of  all  documents  proi)erly  belonging  to  the  Congress. 

5.  The  discussions  of  the  Congress  shall  have  as  their  basas,  Kesolutioiis  care- 
fullv  prepared  umler  the  direction  of  the  Procedure  Conunittee.  Amendments  to  these 
niav  be  moved  during  the  discussion.  Init  they  must  be  handed  in  writing  to  the 
President. 

6.  Every  projiosal  which  any  Delegate  or  Visitor  may  wisli  to  iiring  before  the 
Congress  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Procedure  Com- 
mittee, who  are  empowered  to  decide  upon  its  relevancy,  and  to  fix  the  projier  time 
for  intr<"hicing  it  to  the  Congress. 

7.  Delegates  and  Visitors  who  wish  to  speak  on  any  Resolution  befoi-e  the  Chair, 
must  semi  uji  their  names  to  the  President,  and  they  will  l)e  heard  in  the  order  of 
their  application. 

8.  No  speaker  will  be  allowed  more  than  ten  minutes,  except  by  special  leave  of 
the  Congress  :  should  he  exceed  that  Hmit.  the  Preside*it  is  authorised  to  remind  him 
of  the  rule. 

9.  No  speaker  shall  address  the  Congi-ess  more  than  once  on  the  same  resolution, 
unless  in  strict  explanation,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  President. 

10.  Speakers  are  requested  to  avoid  in  their  addi'esses  any  direct  allusion  to  the 
political  events  of  the  day  :  should  they  persist  in  so  doing,  the  President  shall  call 
theni  to  order,  and.  if  necessary,  withdraw  the  right  to  speak. 

11.  The  Resolutions  projiosed  for  the  ado}>tion  of  the  Congress  shall  be  decided 
by  a  majority  of  votes.     Only  Delegates  shall  vote. 

12.  On  all  matters  of  procedure  not  provided  for  in  these  Rules,  the  President's 
decision  shall  be  final. 

13.  Tiie  Committee  of  Organisation  sliall  be  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress,  and  it  shall  puiilish  a  printed  report  of  its  proceedings. 

NoTK. — The  members  of  tlu^  Congress  are  res})ectfully  and  urgently  re^juested 
to  be  in  their  places  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  of  each  Session. 

REGLEMENTS. 

1.  Le  Burciiu  comprendra  :  le  President  du  Congres,  le  President  des  Comites, 
les  Secn'taires  et  un  representant  de  chacun  des  Pays  rpii  envoient  des  delegues.  Ces 
derniers  seront  nomnits  par  le  Congres. 

2.  Le  |irogrannne  de  chaipie  journee  sera  ])r('parc  jiar  nne  Commission  des  seances 
dont  le  Bureau  fera  partie  d'office.  Cette  Commission  desiguera  quels  memoires 
doivent  etre  his.  totaleinent  on  en  partie,  devant  le  Congres,  et  aura  la  direction 
generale  <h;  ses  travaux. 

8.  A  la  fin  de  chaque  seance,  cette  Conunission  se  reunira  pour  deliberer  sur  tons 
les  points  qui  pourront  deniander  sa  decision. 

4.  Les  Secretaires  feront  savoir  au  Congres  I'ordre  du  jour  de  chaque  seance, 
rece\Tont  les  communications  relatives  a  ses  travaux,  n'digcront,  en  anglais  et  en 
fran^-ais,  les  proces-verbaux  de  ses  actes  (qui  seront  lus  k  chaque  seance),  et  auront 
charge  des  do.-nnients  qui  lui  appartiennent. 

5.  I..es  discussions  du  < 'on^^res  auront  pour  base  des  I'c'sohitions  soigneusement 
propan'es  sons  la  direction  de  la  <,'onnnissi<in  des  seances.  Pendant  la  discussion  chacun 
ponrra  propo.ser  des  ainendenicnts  i\  oes  resolutions  pourvu  <|u'ils  soient  transniis  par 
ecrit  au  President. 

6.  Toute  proposition    que   les  Delegues    on    Visiteurs  desireront   souinettre   au 


Cungres  devra,  loiit  d'aliunl,  otre  couniiiiiiinui'-e  par  rcril,  a  hi  Coumiissinii  dcs  seances 
qui  a  1l'  jioiivnir  de  decider  siir  son  opportuiiite  et  de  tixer  le  niMinent  coiiveualile  pour 
rintrdduire  (li'\-aiit  le  Cuii^TCS. 

7.  Les  I  )r'lcj4'ucs  et  les  Visiteurs  i|ui  dcsireidut  donner  leiir  avis  siir  iiiie  resolu- 
tion de\riiiit  eiivoyer  leur  iiuin  au  Pn'-siilent  et  poun-oiit  parler  (piaud  leui'  tour  sera 
venu. 

8.  Aucuii  orateur  ne  pouri'a  pai'ler  |ii-iidaiit  plus  de  dix  minutes,  excepte  avec  la 
permission  expresse  du  (Jungres  ;  s"il  depasse  cette  liniile.  le  Prrsident  est  autorise  i^ 
lui  lappeler  le  reyiement. 

y.  Auv  un  orateur  ne  pouri'a  parler  plus  d'une  t'ois  sur  la  menie  resolution,  si  ce  n'est 
dans  le  hut  d'edaireir  la  discussion,  et  avec  le  eonsentement  du  President. 

10.  Les  orateurs  sont  prii's  d'eviter  toute  allusion  directeaux  evi'uiements  politiiiues 
du  jour  :  a  defaiit  de  ipioi,  le  President  les  rapjielier.iit  a  I'ordre  et,  s'il  I'-tait 
necessaire,  leur  retirerait  le  droit  de  parler. 

11.  Les  resolutions  proposees  an  Congrcsseront  dreid.'csa  la  majorite  dcs  suffrages. 
Les  Delegues  auront  seuls  droit  de  vote. 

12.  Sur  toute  ipiestion  dordre  non  jjrevue  dans  ce  reglenient  la  dt'cision  du 
President  sera  sans  ajipel. 

1."}. — Le  Cunnte  iForganisation  sera  chargv  d'expliipu-r  les  di'risions  du  Congres, 
et  pid)liera  un  rapport  de  ses  aetes. 

X.-Ji.  Les  Menibres  du  L'ougres  sont  instammeut  pries  de  liien  \duloir  etre  a  leur 
)>lace  (les  Touverture  de  rlKKjue  seance. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  BUREAU. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dakby  said  the  Coimnittee  ofOro-aiiizMtion  have 
great  pleasure  in  nominating"  the  following;  to  represent 
their  various  countries,  and  to  torm  a  Bureau  or  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  :  —  As  re))resenting-  England,  Sir 
Joseph  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  America,  Kev.  K.  B.  Howard  ; 
France,  M.  Er^di'-ric  i^assv  :  Denmark,  M.  F.  Bajer,  M.P.  ; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  E.  P.  Borg,  M.P.  ;  Germany,  Madame 
Fischer- Lette ;  and  Italy,  Signor  E.  W  Moneta. 

COMMITTEE  OF  PROCEDURE. 

The  Bureau  thus  elected  was  then  appointed  as  a  Pro- 
cedure Committee,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Geo.  Gillett,  Mr. 
W.  C.Braithwaite.and  Mr.  Thos.  Snape,  who  had  been  already 
acting  with  the  otiicers  in  that  capacity  by  appointment  of 
the  Ccjmmittee  of  Organization. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  announced  on  behalf  of  the  Procedure 
Committee  that  each  subject  on  the  programme  with  the 
communications  which  had  been  received,  would  be  referred 
to  a  series  of  committees,  who  would  consider  the  subjects 
and  report  to  the  Procedure  Committee,  by  wiiom  it  would 
be  introduced  to  the  Congress.  The  names  of  gentlemen 
forming  these  Committees  were  read  and  a})})roved. 

OPENING  OF  SESSIONS  WITH  PRAYER. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Grammer,   of  Baltimore,  introduced   the 
question  of  opening  the  sittings  of  the  Congress  with  j)rayer, 
and  moved   the   following  resolution,  w^hich,  after  some  con- 
versation,  was  referred    to    the    Procedure    Committee,  the 


Chairman  reniarking  tliat  ]n'Ovisioii  had  been  made  for  a 
devotional  meetino-  to  hv  held  everv  mornini>-  from  9  o'clock 
to  Avitliin  a  i(narter  of  an  hour  of  the  meeting- of  the  Congress, 
viz.  :  ••  Wliereas  in  the  programme  for  tlie  Universal  Peace 
Cono-ress  subiects  are  set  forth  for  '  the  Christian  and  other 
Religious  as])ects  of  the  (juestion  of  Peace  and  War,'  there- 
fore resolved  that  all  Sessions  of  the  Congress  be  opened  by 
a>kini:  the  blessino-  and  ouidance  of  Almiahtv  God." 

Ml-.  Dakby  announced  that  the  delegates  would  be  allowed 
to  vi>it  Windsor  Castle  on  Saturday  next,  that  being  a  day 
on  wliii-li  the  Castle  is  not  usually  open  to  the  public.  Also 
that  Mr.  Passmore  Kdwards,  the  editor  and  ])roprietor  of  77ze 
Kc/io.  liad  invited  fifty  Foreign  delegates  and  a  certain 
nunil)er  of  English  delegates  to  dine  with  him  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned. 


THE  INAUGURAL   MEETING. 

The  Inauiiiiral  Meetiiiii:  was  held  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  chair  being  taken  by  the  President,  the  Hon. 
David  Dudley  Field. 

ADDRESS  ]5Y  HON.  DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD. 
The  President  delivered  the  folio winu-  address  :  — 

o 

Gentlemen, — First  of  all,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  honour  of  presiding 
over  this  Coni^ress.  We  are  here  to  do  our  part  in  inliuencinj^'  public 
opinion  to  promote  the  peace  of  nations.  We  pretend  to  no  public 
function — we  have  no  authority  from  any  Government — we  appeal,  as 
we  can  only  appeal,  to  the  reason  and  the  consciences  of  our  fellow- 
men. 

This  Congress  meets  pursuant  to  the  suggestion  of  a  similar 
Congress  held  in  Pans  last  year.  That  body  passed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions— thirty-nine  in  number — which  niiij'  properly  be  called  a  programme 
for  the  consideration  of  subsequent  Congresses  ;  but  it  did  not  bind  them 
or  confine  them  to  the  resolutions  thus  passed  ;  and  if  it  had  so  bound 
them  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss,  or  even  to  consider,  all  the 
resolutions  within  the  time  to  which  this  Congress  is  limited.  I  venture, 
therefore,  to  confine  myself  in  the  observations  I  make  to  two,  which  appear 
to  me  most  prominent  and  most  urgent,  and  these  are  :  Arbitration  for 
those  contentions  between  nations  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by 
negotiation  ;  and  a  proportionate  and  simultaneous  Disarmament.  In 
discussing  the  former  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  a  permanent 
Court  of  Nations,  but  confine  myself  to  the  principle  of  Arbitration, 
believing  that,  when  that  is  settled,  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  will 
easily  be  found. 

Thatthese  subjects  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration  few  will  deny ; 
whether  they  are  as  practicable  as  they  are  desirable,  or  are  practicable 
at  all,  are  the  questions  which,  in  the  long  run,  the  people  more  than 
their  Governments  are  to  decide.  For  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world  there  is  in  every  Christian  country  a  body  of 
thoughtful  and  cultivated  men  and  women  whose  judgment  and 
wishes  may,  after  all,  sway  the  Governments  to  which  they  bear 
allegiance.  With  this  view  we  undertake  to  show  that  most 
of  the  disagreements  which  arise  between  the  Governments  of  the  world 
can,  and  should  be,  settled  by  disinterested  arljiters.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  all  disagreements,  without  exception,  can  be  thus  disposed 
of.  In  the  memorial  that  was  presented  two  years  ago  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  New 
York,  the  prayer  was  for  a  joint  resolution,  "  requesting  the  President 
to  propose  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  the  making  of  a 
treaty  between  the  two  nations,  for  a  limited  period  at  least,  pro- 
viding in  substance  that  in  case  a  difference  should  arise  between  them 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  any  treaty  which  they  may  have  made, 
or  may  hereafter  make  Avith  each  other,  or  any  claim  of  either  under  the 
established  law  of  nations,  or  respecting  the  boundary  of  any  of  their 
respective  possessions,  or  respecting  any  wrong  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  either  nation  upon  the  other,  or  its  members,  or  any  duty 
omitted,  it  shall  be  the  earnest  endeavour  of  both  the  contracting 
parties  to  accommodate  the  difference  by  conciliatory  negotiation,  and 
that  in  no  event  shall  either  nation  begin  a  war  against  the  other,  with- 
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out  first  offeriuiT  to  submit  the  difference  between  them  to  Arbitrators 
chosen,  as  may  then  be  agreed,  or  if  there  be  no  different  agreement, 
then  by  three  Arbitrators,  one  to  be  chosen  by  each  party,  and  an 
umpire  by  those  so  chosen,  it  being  understood,  however,  that  Arbitra- 
tion, as  thus  provided  for,  shall  not  extend  to  any  qttestion  respecting 
the  independence  of  sovereignty  of  either  nation,  its  equality  with  other 
nations,  its  form  of  Government,  its  internal  affairs,  or  its  Continental 
policy." 

And  in  the  resolutions  of  the  International  American  Conference, 
which  were  agreed  to  at  Washington  in  April  last,  it  was  recommended 
that  Arbitration  should  be  *'  Obligatory  in  all  controversies  concerning 
diplomatic  and  Consular  privileges,  boundaries,  territories,  indemnities, 
right  of  navigation,  and  the  validity,  construction  and  enforcement  of 
treaties,"  and  in  all  other  case,  whatever  might  be  their  origin,  nature 
or  occasion,  with  the  single  exception  of  those  "  which  in  the  jitdg- 
nient  of  any  one  of  the  nations  involved  in  the  controversy  may  imperil 
its  independence." 

A  resolution  of  the  Peace  Congress  of  last  year  declared  that  "it  is 
expressly  understood  that  no  decision  of  the  Arbitrators  can  affect  the  in- 
dei)endence  or  internal  Government  of  any  nation." 

With  these  qualifications  is  not  oitr  demand  for  Arbitration,  not 
only  not  chimerical  but  reasonable  ?  Who  at  this  mc)ment,  when  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  facing  one  another,  if  not  with  menaces,  yet  with 
an  ostentatious  display  of  strength,  which  is  akin  to  menace,  who,  I  say 
does  not  wish  that  such  a  treaty  of  Arbitration  existed  between  them  ? 
If  it  were  now  in  force,  and  men  felt  sure  of  its  inviolability,  the 
armaments  which  disfigure  the  Continent  of  Europe  would  melt  away, 
and  nations  might  rest  in  quietness  and  safety  with  armies  no 
greater  in  jiroix'rtion  to  their  people  than  is  the  army  of  the  United  States 
in  proportion  to  theirs,  where  25,U(>(l  men,  supplemented  by  the  militia" 
of  the  States,  suffice  for  sixty-fottr  millions  of  people.  I  add  the 
qualification  that,  in  order  to  make  such  a  treaty  effective,  men  must 
feel  assured  of  its  inviolability,  because  in  the  practice  of  Goverments, 
it  has  been  too  often  assumed  that  war  abrogates  all  treaties,  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  is  annulled  by  an  an  act  of  war.  Such  a  doctrine  makes  the 
most  Sfilemn  engagements  of  nations  mere  ropes  of  sand.  The  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1<S7(  •  was  begun  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  solemnly 
made  in  l.S.'><>.  It  seems  almost  to  have  been  heretofore  the  nature  of 
Governments  to  distrust  one  another,  and  to  seek  advantages  by  deceit  and 
surprise.  This  distrust,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  Treaties  of  Arbitration.  How  can  that  distrust  be  overcome? 
By  making  it  morally  certain  that  the  Treaty  will  be  kept  ;  and 
that  can  be  done  only  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  such  pressure 
of  public  opinion  as  to  make  it  infamous  for  a  Government  to  break 
the  Treaty,  or  by  some  penalty  to  follow  the  breach  of  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  first  of  these  ways  will  prove  the  best.  At 
least,  it  is  worth  the  trial  ;  an«l  if  on  trial  it  is  found  to  be  insufficient 
a  penalty  of  some  sort  might  be  devised.  Two  have  Ijeen  proposed 
— war,  or  non-intercourse  :  war  by  the  other  parties  to  the  Treaty, 
against  the  offending  party,  or  non-intercourse  with  the  offender.  The 
objection  to  the  first  lies  in  the  question  so  often  put — "Will  you  be 
guilty  of  the  solecism  of  making  war  in  order  to  jjrevent  war  ?  making, 
it  may  he,  a  great  war  to  prevent  a  small  one  ?  It  might  be  answered 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which  every  political  society  deals  with  offenders. 
A  member  of  the  society  assaults  a  fellow-member,  and  the  rest  of  the 
society  seize  the  offender,  imprison  him,  fine  him,  or  kill  him.  Here 
violence  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  violence.  And  as  to  non- 
intercourse,    it    is    asked.    Would    that    be    a    sufficient    penalty  ?     In 
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the  present  state  of  the  world,  denial  of  intercourse  between  two  nations 
Avould  be  a  serious  inconvenience,  and,  perhaps  a  verj'  great  loss.  A 
political  boycott  might,  indeed,  prove  more  effective  than  an  armed 
conflict.  Speculations  about  penalties  are,  however,  premature.  No 
nation  which  has  once  agreed  to  Arbitration  has,  I  believe,  yet  Ijeen 
found  refusing  to  comply  with  the  award. 

I  argue  that  controversies  between  nations  can  be  settled  by 
Arbitration  before  a  war,  because  they  are  always  settled  by  negotiation 
after  a  war,  and  are,  therefore,  just  as  capable  of  discussion  and  settle- 
ment before,  as  they  are  after  cities  have  been  sacked,  provinces 
ravaged,  treasuries  exhausted,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives 
destroyed. 

I  argue,  further,  that  these  controversies  can  be  so  disposed  of 
because  many,  and  enough  to  settle  the  question,  have  been  so  treated 
already.  How  many  times  has  arbitration  been  tried  ?  Some  sixty 
times  since  the  general  pacification  of  1815.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
a  doubtful  experiment.  It  is  said  that  irritation  has  followed  in  every 
instance.  Has  anybody  ever  heard  of  a  lawsuit  where  both  parties 
were  satisfied  with  the  decision  ?  Both  thought  themselves  right  at 
the  beginning,  and  probably  both  thought  themselves  right  at  the  end  ; 
and  so  there  has  always  been  one  dissatisfied  party  reluctant  to  submit.  But 
nobody  has  ever  thought  such  dissatisfaction  to  be  a  sufficient  reason 
against  allowing  to  an  aggrieved  party  resort  to  the  Courts  for  the 
vindication  of  his  rights.  The  nature  of  man  is  the  same,  whether  en- 
gaged in  arbitrations  or  in  lawsuits,  and  settlement  by  judges  without 
violence  is  in  both  cases  better  than  the  chances  and  evils  of  violence. 

American  example  has  no  little  significance.  There  are  now  in 
the  Union  forty-two  States,  each  sovereign  in  all  things  except  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  States  are 
more  powerful  and  opulent  than  some  European  kingdoms,  but  they 
are  all  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Supreme  Court  by  an  express 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  declares  that  the  Court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  between  two  or  more  States. 
Such  controversies  have  arisen,  and  been  peacefully  adjudicated.  One 
was  decided  two  months  ago,  in  a  suit  by  the  State  of  Indiana  against 
the  State  of  Kentucky  for  the  possession  of  what  was  once  an  island 
in  the  river  Ohio,  but  is  now  absorbed  into  the  north  mainland  by  a 
change  of  the  channel.  I  have  now  a  copy  of  the  opinion,  an  unpre- 
tentious document  ending  with  these  words  : — ''Judgment  in  favour  of 
the  claim  of  Kentucky  will  be  entered  in  conformity  with  this  opinion, 
and  commissioners  will  be  appointed  to  ascertain  and  run  the  boundary 
line  as  herein  designated,  and  to  report  to  this  Court ;  upon  which  ap- 
pointment counsel  of  the  parties  will  be  heard  on  notice."  Now  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  are  powerful  States  facing  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Ohio  ;  each  has  an  area  of  about  40,000  square  miles  ;  Ken- 
tucky has  a  population  of  2,000,000  or  so,  and  Indiana  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more.  Greece  and  Denmark  have  about  the  same 
population,  Switzerland  half  as  many  more,  but  in  twentj^-five  years 
each  of  these  two  American  States  will  probably  have  more  people  than 
Holland,  or  Belgium,  or  Portugal,  or  Koumania,  or  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. It  may  be  said  that  our  Federal  Court  did  not  prevent  the  great 
Civil  War.  No,  it  did  not,  nor  is  any  Court  or  Arbitration  likely  ever 
to  prevent  such  a  war  in  such  an  exceptional  and  supreme  crisis. 
The  questions  betAveen  the  North  and  South  were  questions  of  internal 
government,  the  quasi-independence  of  several  States,  and  certainly  of 
a  kind  not  within  the  scope  of  legal  or  arbitral  judgment. 

An  International  Conference  of  all  the  independent  States  of  North 
and    South   America   was,   as   you   know,   held   in    Washington   from 
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October  of  last  year  to  the  following  May,  and  they  adopted  with 
unanimity,  execepting  Chili  and  one  other,  a  series  of  resolutions  de- 
signed to  substitute  Arbitration  for  war.  The  first  Article  agreed  to 
w.as  as  follows  : — "The  Republics  of  North.  Central,  and  South  America 
hereby  adopt  Ai-bitration  as  the  principle  of  American  International 
Law  for  the  settlement  of  differences,  disputes,  or  controversies  that 
may  arise  between  them."'  The  only  exception  made  in  the  Articles 
which  followed  was  the  one  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the 
submission  of  questions  which,  "in  the  judgment  of  any  one  of  the 
nations  involved  in  the  controversy  may  imperil  its  independence,"  was 
not  obligatory.  At  the  close  of  this  Conference  Mr.  Blaine,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  President  of  the  Conference,  made  the  following  obser- 
vations : — "  If  in  this  closing  hour  the  Conference  had  but  one  deed  to 
celebrate,  we  should  dare  call  the  world's  attention  to  the  deliberate,  con- 
fident, and  solemn  dedication  of  two  great  continents  to  peace,  and  to 
the  prosperity  which  has  peace  for  its  foundatit)ii.  We  hold  up  this 
new  Magna  Charta,  which  abolishes  war  and  substitutes  Arljitration 
between  the  American  Hei)ublics,  as  the  first  and  great  fruit  of  the  Inter- 
national American  Conference."  It  is  true  that  two  of  the  Republics 
represented  have  not  yet  given  in  their  adhesion  to  these  resolutions,  nor 
has  the  Treaty  yet  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ; 
nevertheless  these  brave  words  of  Mr.  Blaine  w^ei-e,  as  I  think,  justified 
by  the  occasion. 

The  practice  of  Arbitration  between  States  is  as  old  as  civilisation. 
Two  of  the  Grecian  States,  wh?n  Greece  was  in  her  glory,  had  a  long- 
standing dispute  aljout  an  island  off  their  coast.  They  finally  agreed 
to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbiters,  and  the  award  was  religiously  kept. 
Since  then  the  world  has  been  deluged  in  blood,  but  now  and  then 
durintr  the  tempest  a  voice  has  been  heard  crying  for  the  ai-l)itrament 
of  reason  to  replace  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Henry  of  Navarre 
was  one  of  those  who  cried  for  it,  and  the  Papacy  has  more  than  once 
offered  its  mediation.  Finally,  when  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  closed 
in  1S15,  men  turnerl  their  thoughts  more  than  before  to  the  means 
of  preventing  the  re-opening  of  the  gates.  If  the  means  a(loj)ted  have 
not  been  altogether  successful,  they  have  prevented  some,  I  may  say 
many,  wars,  and  even  one  war  prevented  is  w'orth  all  the  tiouble  that 
the  friends  of  Peace  have  ever  taken  against  the  methods  of  war. 

Besides  these  actual  arbitrations,  arbitral  clauses  have  lieen  intro- 
duced into  many  Treaties  of  Commerce — clauses  which  stipulated  for 
Arbitration  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  contracting  parties, 
respecting  the  interpretation  or  execution  of  the  Treaty.  Such  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  eighteen  or  nineteen  Italian  treaties,  negotiated  by  Signor 
Mancini,  and  it  was  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  at  the  instance  of  Senor  Marcoartu,  one  of  the 
delegates  to  this  Congress. 

An  agreement  to  arbitrate,  upon  the  failure  of  pacific  negotiation, 
would  tend  to  make  such  nejrotiations  more  fre(jueiit  and  successful. 
1  cannot  doubt  that  the  unniistakable  drift  of  public  opinion  towards 
Arbitration  has  led  to  many  a  peaceful  negotiation.  The  agreement  to 
arbitrate  about  the  Delagoa  claims,  which  the  Portuguese  Government 
has  jtist  accepted,  and,  above  all,  the  agreement  between  England  and 
Germany  for  the  delimitation  of  their  respective  claims  in  Africa  are 
evidences  of  the  inclination  of  the  world  to  Peace.  Here  are  vast 
territories,  cajjable  of  forming'  in  a  future  age  great  republics  or  g)eat 
emj)ires,  divided  between  two  Euroj)ean  Sti'.tes,  without  a  di-op  of  blood 
or  a  draft  upf>n  either  exchequoi-.  All  h(jnour  to  England  and  Geimany, 
the  two  great  Teutonic  nations  of  Europe,  for  their  peaceful  settlement 
of  a  controversy   which    twf)  centuries  ago   wotild   have   blazed   into  a  ■ 
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deTastatinif  war. 

Would  that,  in  some  new  evangel  of  peace,  a  roiee  could  be  heard 
and  heeded,  calling  to  France  and  Germany  :     Put   3'our  swords  into 
their  sheaths,  ^a-eat  and  brave  nations  ;  each  of  you   has  overcome  the 
other  many  times  in  battle  ;  strive  now  to  overcome   in   the  contest  of 
peace  ;   be  rivals,  not  in  arms,  but  in  arts  ;  in  the  former  you  could  only 
hurt  each  other  ;  in  the  latter  you  would  help  each  other,  and  help,  too 
the  world. 

Arbitration    and    disarmament   supplement   each   other ;    one   leads 
naturally  to  the  other.     If  nations  disarm  they  do  so  because  of  their 
belit'f  that  they  can  settle  their  disputes  in  a   manner  different  from  a 
resort  to  arms.     They   have   found  another  and   better  way.     If  they 
agree  to  arl)itrate.  and   believe   in   the   inviolabilit}'  of  the   apfreement, 
they  will   of   course   disai'ui,  inasmuch  as  armaments  will   then   have 
become   useless.     The    burdens  of  the   warlike  establishments  of  the 
Continental  States  are  already  grievous  to  be  borne.     Yet   the  German 
Emperor  has  just  called  for  more  batteries  of  artillery  to   be  added   to 
his  vast  army,  that  he   may    be  able  to  cope   with  the   ever-increasing 
armaments  of  France  :  and  even  in  England  —  impregnable  England — 
it  seems  to  be  a  political  maxim  that  hei-  navy  must  always  be  kept   on 
a  level  with  any  two  navies  in  the  world.     In  the  admirable  address  of 
Mr.    Charles    Roundell,    on    the    progress    of   the    working   classes   of 
England  during  the  present  resign,  it   is   stated  that   "  a   calculation   has 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  each  pound  of  the  National 
Taxes  lias  been  spent  during  the  present  century.   The  calculation  is,  that 
there  has  been  spent  out  of  each  pound  : — 

s.       d. 
On  War  and  prejjarations  for  War...  ...  ...         16       3^ 

On  all  expenses  of  Civil  Government       ...         ...  3      iS.^" 

An  International  Code  is  mentioned  in  the  programme,  but  I  have 
not  d  welt  ttpon  it.  Such  a  work  is  only  another  name  for  a  general  treaty. 
If  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  would  agree  to  enter  into  a  general 
agreement  upon  subjects  of  International  interest,  or  even  upon  one 
subje -t — as,  for  example,  extradition — they  would  make  so  far  an  inter- 
national cotle.  There  is  already  at  least  one  contract  of  the  kind,  the 
Postal  Union,  which  has  been  signed  by  a  score  of  nations.  The  more 
the  different  political  communities  of  the  world  cultivate  intercourse 
with  one  another,  the  more  frequently  will  they  enter  into  agreements 
concei-ning  it,  and  by  degrees  will  thus  form  a  code,  international 
in  name  as  in  substance  :  and  once  done,  this  will  greatly  promote  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Kow,  in  the  hope  that  what  we  do  here  may  strengthen  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  those  who  in  any  part  of  the  world  are  seeking 
peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men,  I  have  only  to  declare  this  Congress 
opened. 

LETTERS,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Darby  (Secretary)  read  tlie  following- 
extracts  from  letters  of  apology  and  congratulation  from 
several  friends  who  found  themselves  unable  to  attend  :  — 

M.  Charles  Lemonxier,  in  a  letter  dated  3rd  July,  1890, 
after  expressing  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  the  Congress, 
writes  as  follows  : — This  Congress  should  play  a  great  part  in  what  I 
will  call  the  "  I')uilding  up  of  Pacification."  It  ought  to  pursue,  con- 
solidate, and  develop  the  work  commenced  last  year  by  the  first 
Universal  Peace  Congress.  The  programme  drawn  up  by  the  organizing 
committee  is  vast  and  comprehensive.  I  know  of  no  questions  which 
are  not  there  indicated,  or  which  might  not  easily  be  in  luded  in  it.     I 
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now  suggest  what  appear  to  me  the  chief  elements  in  that  "pacific 
building-up,"  just  referred  to.  (1)  The  population  of  peace-makers 
scattered  over  the  world — the  Peace  Societies,  of  whatever  origin  and 
of  whatever  shade  of  opinion.  (2)  All  those  who  aspire  to  eliminate  war 
by  lea».ling  nations  to  iln.'Ju/-idical state, that  is  iofederatioti  tlirough  arbi- 
tration. (3)  Congresses,  or  rather  the  Universal  Peace  Congresses,  which 
unite,  yearly,  the  delegates  of  the  Peace  Societies.  (4)  The  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference,  in  which  Members  of  all  Parliaments  in  the  world 
take  part  by  right.  Such  appears  to  me,  described  briefly,  the  little  wo''ld 
of  peacemakers.  A  meeting  of  the  Peace  Congress  should  immediately 
precede  the  luter-Parlianieutary  Conference,  in  order  to  collect  the  com- 
munications and  proposals  of  Peace  Societies,  and  in  general  of  all 
the  friends  of  Peace,  to  discuss  them  freely,  and  throw  them  into  the 
shape  of  resolutions.  These  should  then  be  transmitted,  not  sub- 
mitted, to  the  Conference,  which  latter — without  expressing  approval 
or  disapproval — shall,  by  the  mere  fact  of  taking  cognisance  of  them, 
make  them  known  tp  all  the  Parliaments  of  the  world.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  function  of  the  Universal  Congress  of  Peace.  The  first 
Congress — that  held  last  year  in  Paris,  immediately  before  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference — has  supplied  the  outline  of  what  should 
become  a  veritable  institution.  The  mission  of  the  second  Congress 
which  is  about  to  open  in  London,  is  to  carry  on  this  work,  to  com- 
plete it,  and  lead  up  to  the  renovation  of  International  J.,aw.  I 
will  not  venture  to  show  how  to  convoke  and  carry  on  the  functions  of 
this  Congress,  so  that  these  bodies  may  be  perfectly  free  and  inde- 
pendent. That  (juestion  is  too  delicate  for  me  to  try  and  solve,  the 
relations  between  them  having  now  to  be  created  for  the  first  time. 
Our  colleague,  Fred.  Bajer,  member  of  the  Danish  Parliament  and  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  International  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty, 
of  the  Universal  Peace  Congress,  and  of  the  Parliamentary  Conference, 
has  sent  to  us — and  I  suppose  to  you — a  oommunication  on  this  question 
which  indicates  the  principal  points.  In  another  branch  of  enquiry 
there  was  a  question  referred  to  last  year  in  the  programme  of  the 
Congress  which  appeared  to  us  of  very  great  importance,  and  which  will 
now  be  raised  by  our  Delegates.  It  is  this  : — "  Can  arbitrators,  ap- 
pointed under  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration  concluded  between  two 
States,  enquire  into  acts  done  by  either  of  those  States  in  the  exercise  of 
its  national  sovereignty,  without  that  enquiry  being  a  violation  of  that 
sovereignty,  or  of  the  States'  independence  and  self-government  •' " 


M.  Louis  Kuchonnet,  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  after 
expressing  his  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  the  Congress,  says  : — "  I 
must,  however,  express  my  adhesion  to  your  principles,  and  my  hopes 
for  the  success  of  the  meeting.  The  aim  which  we  pursue  is  entirely 
in  conformity  with  the  aspirations  of  mankind,  and  is  justified  by  the 
actual  state  of  Europe.  We  are  all  called  upon  to  make  efforts  in  this 
direction,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  future  will  bring  the  triumph  of 
our  ideas.  Many  signs  lead  us  to  hope  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  that 
future.  Public  opinion  will  one  day  take  a  sudden  development  and 
put  an  end  to  the  barl>arism  which  now  prevails.  Let  us  strive  with 
perseverance  to  bring  about  that  change,  and  let  us  not  be  discouraged. 


The  Unione  Lombarda  writes  from  Milan,  April  29tli,  IH'M). 
An  examination  of  the  questions  contained  in  the  programme  of 
the  Congress  shows  that  the  vexed  and  intricate  suljject  of  war  has  been 
considered  under  all  its  aspects.  Since  it  is  justly  said  that  a  problem 
if  well  stated  is  half  solved,  we  hope  that  your  Congress  will  solve — if 
not  all  the  questions  indicated  in  the  programme — at  least  those  which 
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are  of  chief  importance.  It  has  always  been  our  ardent  wish  that  the 
several  Peace  Societies,  while  preserving  their  respective  modes  of 
action,  should  unite  in  the  consideration  of  the  various  subjects  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  investiirate.  While  entirely  ap})reciating  the  motives 
which  have  prompted  tlie  Committee  to  exclude  the  discussion  of 
pending  international  questions,  we  think  that  those  which  more 
directly  affect  the  peace  of  Europe  should  receive  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress.  Trusting  that  you  share  in  this  opinion,  we  earnestly 
hope  that  if  the  pen  is  to  break  the  sword,  the  glory  of  that  result  may 
to  some  extent  crown  the  efforts  of  the  Congress. 

The  letter  bears  the  signatures  of 

Francesco  Vigano,  President. 
Avv.  Cernezzi. 

E.    T.    MONETA. 
Avv.    YlGANOTTI. 

Dalt.  H.  Visconti. 

Attilio  Galliani. 

Stbfano  Labut. 

Art.  Semenza. 

SiCCARDi  (Captain),  Secretary. 


From  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  Universal  Peace 
Congress,  to  be  held  in  London,  Seventh  Month  14th,  1890  : — 
Dear  Friends, — The  Christian  religion  is  the  religion  of  Peace, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Mediator,  He  sought  reconciliation  of 
man  to  God,  and  also  of  man  to  his  fellow-man.  All,  therefore,  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  whether  individuals  or  nations,  should  dis- 
tinctly teach,  and  practically  illustrate,  the  peace  principles  proclaimed 
by  our  Divine  Master.  Now,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  for  New  England,  held  at  Newport,  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,~on  the  Seventeenth  day  of  the  Sixth  Month,  1890, 
do  hereby  most  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  request  your  Congress 
to  do  such  acts,  and  make  such  declarations,  as  shall  in  your  judgment 
swiftly  hasten  the  day  when  "  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation."  And  we  request  to  this  end  that  you  impress  upon  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  with  all  the  weight  of  your  influence,  the  expedient 
Christian  duty  of  submitting  international  questions  to  Arbitration,  and 
further,  that  every  attempt  of  one  nation  to  acquire  the  territory  of 
another  by  force  of  arms  is  unchristian  and  a  thing  justly  to  be  con- 
demned by  all  civilized  nations.  We  suggest  for  your  consideration  the 
appointment  by  you  of  persons  to  visit  those  in  authority  in  the  armed 
nations  of  Europe,  who  shall  present  to  them  the  practical  conclusions 
of  your  Congress,  and  urge  reasonably  upon  them  the  expediency  and 
necessity  of  disarmament  at  an  early  day. — Signed  by  direction  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  aforesaid, 

WILLIAM  0.  NEWHALL,    )    p,    , 
ANNA  G.  WOOD,  j    ^^^rRs. 

The  Women's  Liberal  Federation  send  from  their  Meeting,  held  May 
13th  and  14th,  1890,  the  following  Resolution  : — 
"  That  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  Liberal  Party  should  bring 
into  great  prominence  the  importance  of  promoting  International  Arbi- 
tration, and  that  practical  efforts  should  be  made  in  this  direction 
during  the  initial  stages  of  international  difficulties." 


After  regretting  that  ill-health   iJi-events  him   from  attending  the 
Congress,  the  Chevalier  Dr.  Karl  Yon  Scherzer  (Consul  General  for 
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Anstro-Hungary  at  Genoa)  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  Since  iSol,  when  I  attended  the  tirst  Peace  Congress  in  London, 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  and 
the  never  forgotten  and  energetic  Mr.  Henry  Richard  as  Secretary,  I 
have  followed  the  efforts  of  the  Peace  Society  with  the  greatest  interest 
and  sympathy,  and  have  always  been  happy  to  promote  the  aims  of  the 
Society.  1  shall  also  continue  to  do  so,  as  far  as  my  faculties  and 
means  reach,  for  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  mankind  than  universal  peace.  We  must  not  despair  in 
spite  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  Europe,  the  continual  increase  of 
standing  armies,  and  of  the  national  debts,  and  the  decrease  of  the  public 
wealth  I  A  federation  of  the  Societies  of  Peace  in  Europe  and  America 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the 
Congress  would  be  able  to  boast  of  having  achieved  a  great  result  if  it 
should  succeed  in  creating  such  a  federation,  or  at  least  in  pointing  out 
the  wav  to  establish  such  a  federation." 


Sir  Joseph  Pease  wrote  to  say  that  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  not 
to  be  at  the  opening  of  the  Peace  Congress,  owing  to  a  pending  election 
in  Mid  Durham,  but  that  he  would  give  -£50  to  the  fund  for  expenses. 


Rev.  T.  J.  Lawrence,  of  Cambridge,  wrote  expressing  his 
regret  that  he  was  unable  to  attend,  being  engaged  at  meetings  of  the 
National  Home  Reading  Union,  and  concluded  with  the  following 
words  : — "  In  the  name  of  the  God  of  Peace  I  wish  for  the  Congress  all 
power,  honour,  and  success." 

ADDRESSES. 
The  Chairman  :  In  ])ursuance  of  the  plan  I  mentioned 
a  little  while  au:o,  I  will  call  first  upon  an  Eno;lish  deleuate, 
because  we  are  in  the  Lome  of  the  English  people,  and  of 
riicht  they  should  be  first  heard.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Picton,  M.P. 
for  Leicester,  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  Allaxson  Picton,  M.P.  :  Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  a  great 
honour  indeed  to  l^e  the  first  in  this  Congress  to  express  what  I  am 
sure  is  a  universal  feeling,  namely,  an  appreciation  of  the  gravity,  the 
judicial  tone,  the  suggestiveness,  instructiveness,  and  impressiveness  of 
the  address  to  which  we  have  listened.  I  am  particularly  struck  by 
the  wisdom  with  which  we  have  been  pointed  to  certain  limitations  of 
any  universal  policy  of  arbitration.  1  am  sure  that  even  tAie  wildest 
advocates  of  war  could  have  no  possible  objection,  or  at  least  no 
reasonalde  objection,  to  a  system  of  arbitration  which  is  not  to  extend 
to  any  question  that  interferes  with  the  indei)endence  of  the 
nation,  its  equality  with  other  nations,  its  form  of  government,  its 
internal  affairs,  or  its  continental  policy.  If  we  look  at  the  wars  that 
have  devastated  the  world  during  the  present  century,  we  should  find 
very  few  in<leed  which  are  within  the  scope  of  those  limitations.  Of 
course,  in  the  great  Napoleonic  wars  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
struggling  for  lite.  It  was  not  the  case  with  our  country,  by  the  way, 
but  it  wail  the  case  on  the  continent  of  P^urope.  But  if  you  look  at 
the  later  wars,  such  as  those  between  Austria  and  Italy,  France  and 
Austria,  and  Germany  and  France,  I  do  not  think  the  causes  of  war 
in  any  of  these  cases  were  outside  the  scope  of  arbitration,  as  limited 
in  the  Presidf-nt's  address.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  arbitration  could 
not  put  down  all  wars,  hnt  if  it  could  put  down  some  it  would  save 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  besides  millions  of  hard-earned 
treasure.     Only  put  down  half  the  wars  that  arise,  and  you   would    do 
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a  great  deal  for  the  progress  of  humanity.  Therefore,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  very  strong  objection  to  the  policy  of  this  Congress  that  it  is 
impossible  to  put  down  all  wars.  You,  Sir,  have  remarked  upon  the 
criticisms  sometimes  passed  upon  arbitrations  that  the  two  sides  are 
never  agreed.  Of  course  they  are  not.  As  you  have  well  observed, 
in  no  litigation  are  both  sides  satisfied.  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  two 
sides  satisfied  at  the  end  of  a  war  ?  Therefore,  if  the  fact  that  one 
side  is  always  dissatisfied  is  an  objection  to  arbitration,  a  fortiori, 
it  is  an  objection  to  war,  because  the  dissatisfied  party  has 
had  to  spend  its  blood  and  treasure  before  the  unsatisfactory 
result  is  reached.  Therefore,  I  think  there  is  very  little 
indeed  in  this  objection  to  arbitration.  I  cannot  imagine  any  human 
interest  which  at  the  present  moment  deserves  more  urgent  and  earnest 
attention  than  that  which  we  are  advocating  now.  You  are  happy  in 
America,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  an  American  citizen  should  preside 
over  this  Congress  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  inevitable  calamity  of 
the  Civil  War,  in  regard  to  all  other  relations  to  the  world  the  United 
States  of  America  set  to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  noble  example  which 
we  should  do  well  to  follow.  But  if  you  look  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  you  have  as  much  destruction  in  the  course  of  the  j'ear  as  if  a 
hurricane  and  pestilence  had  swept  over  the  world.  In  our  own 
country  we  devour  every  year,  for  non-productive  purposes,  the  keep 
of  about  300,000  families,  or,  taking  five  individuals  to  each  family, 
father,  mother,  and  children,  we  devour  the  keep  of  1,500,000 
individuals.  Sometimes  we  hear  of  the  great  destructiveness  of  a  fire  ; 
it  is  said  that  £10,000  or  £50,000  worth  of  property  has  been  lost, 
besides  several  lives,  and  yet,  in  this  so-called  civilised  country  of  ours, 
we  are  devouring  for  thoroughly  destructive  and  non-productive  pur- 
poses the  keep  of  some  300,000  families.  If  you  multiply  this  by  the 
number  of  families  swallowed  up  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  you 
will  feel  that  the  man  who  could  induce  the  human  race  to  do  away 
with  war  would  do  more  for  his  kind  than  any  philanthropist  who 
ever  lived.  I  am  proud  to  see  this  Congress  meeting  in  our  country, 
and  I  know  I  represent  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  members 
of  the  English  Parliament  when  I  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
results  of  this  meeting  may  be  to  prosper  and  promote  the  great 
principles  that  we  hold  in  common. 

The  Chairman  :  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  spoken  coukl  not  understand  our  qualification  about 
continental  policy.  The  continental  policy  was  introduced  into 
that  resolution  to  which  I  referred,  for  I  had  the  honour  of 
drawing  it  up,  at  the  urgent  request  or  demand  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  considered  that  America  would  never 
ao-ree  to  abandon  the  Monroe  doctrine— that  is  to  sav,  that 
they  would  never  agree  that  any  European  power  should 
colonise  any  part  of  America.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  most  eminent 
citizen  of  our  sister  state,  beautiful  France — France  which 
has  so  long  led  in  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  the  career  of 
conquest  and  of  arms — France  which  we  hope,  and  pray  may 
now  lead  the  world  in  the  career  of  peace. 

M.  FREDERIC  PASSY. 
M.  Frederic  Passy  en  se  levant  pourobeira  Monsieur  le  President, 
dit  qu'il  n'aurait  rien  a  ajouter  au  remarquable  discours  que  vient  da 
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prouoncer  celui-ci  s'il  ne  tenait  a  atfirmer  comme  run  des  representants 
de  la  France  a  ce  Congres,  les  sympathies  de  son  Pays  pour  la  grande 
cause  de  la  paix  et  de  Tarbitrage.  Oes  sympathies  sont  aujourd'hui 
generales  et  M.  Fassy  est  d'autant  plus  heureux  de  pouvoir  le  constater 
qu'il  est  force  de  reconnaitre  qu'il  n'en  a  pas  toujours  eteainsi.  II  y  a  eu 
nn  temps  tjui  n'est  pas  tres  eloigne  ou,  lorsque  Ton  parlait  de  paix  et 
d'arbit rai:e.  irarbitratre  snrtout.  on  etait  a  pen  pres  certain,  de  ne  rencontrer 
que  le  dedain  et  la  raillerie.  Nous  avons  ete,  dit  M.  Passy,  quelques-uns 
de  mes  collegues  et  moi,  quatre  ou  cin(|  d'abord,  au  sein  du  Parlement 
francais.  conspues  et  honnis  toutes  les  fois  que  nous  tentions  de  faire 
entendre  des  paroles  ile  sagesse  et  d'humanite.  Tantot  Ton  nous  traitait 
de  mauvais  citoyens,  d'hommes  sans  cii'ur  et  sans  patriotisme  ;  tantot  Ton 
noiisconsiderait  comme  d'honnetesvisionnaires  etdesespritschimeriques, 
et  Ton  iidus  faisait  un  crime  de  defendre,  comme  nous  nous  obstinions 
a  le  faire.  le  sang  et  Tor  de  la  France.  II  n'en  est  plus  ainsi  et  nous 
aurions,  si  nous  etions  gens  a  rendre  le  mal  pour  le  mal  et  I'ironie  pour 
I'ironie,  beau  jeu  a  nous  moquer,  a  notre  tour,  des  moqueurs.  Non  pas 
assurement  que  tout  le  monde  en  France,  non  plus  qu'ailleurs,  soit 
encore  converti  a  nos  idees  :  que  tout  le  monde  surtout  ose  les  professer 
Guvertement.  II  faut  compter,  non  seulement  avec  ce  qu'on  appelle  le 
chauvinisme.  niais  avec  les  dclicatesses  de  I'amour  propre  national, 
dautant  plus  respectables,  nous  tenons  a  le  dire,  que  la  situation  de  la 
France  a  ete  plus  douloureuse  et  reste  plus  difficile.  Non  pas  non  plus, 
que  le  poids  des  charges  militaires  qui  pese  sur  la  France  soit  encore 
reduit  ni  peut-etre  pret  de  I'etre.  Nous  plions,  comme  les  autres,  encore 
une  fois,  peut-etre  moins  que  d'autres,  sous  ce  fardeau  ecrasant.  Le 
plus  clair  de  nos  ressources,  au  lieu  de  servir  a  ameliorer  la  condition 
gi-nerale,  sert  a  payer  des  armements,  toujours  a  renouveler,  toujours 
au-dessous  iles  exigences  du  jour  present,  parce  que  d'autres,  a  cote  de 
nous,  en  poussant  plus  avant  les  leurs,  nous  mettent  dans  la  necessite 
cr'ielle  de  les  suivre,  et  parce  que  la  science,  par  les  perfectionnements 
incessants  (|uVlle  a])porte  aux  industries  meurtrieres,  fait  passer  le 
lendemain  a  I'etat  de  vieille  machine  bonne  a  mettre  a  la  ferraille  ce 
qu'elle  avail  produit  la  veille  de  plus  parfait,  disons,  de  plus  effroyable- 
ment  deetructeur.  Nous  nous  ruinons  a  preparer  les  moyens  de  prendre 
part  aux  folles  tueries  de  I'avenir  ou  a  i)ayer  les  interets  des  dettes 
laissees  par  les  folles  et  coupables  tueries  du  passe.  Et  comme  le  disait 
recemment  un  de  nos  poetes  et  de  nos  journalistes. 

Nous  ni'iiiroiis  df\faifii  jioiir  ixmrol r  noris  tuer. 
Mais  si  nous  subissons  encore  ce  triste  et  absurde  etat  de  choses,  nous 
commenvons  du  moins  a  nous  lasser  de  sa  perpetuite.  Nous  nous 
demandons  s'il  n'y  a  pas  d'autres  moyens  de  preserver  la  paix  que  de  se 
ruiner  par  une  rivalite  d'armements  et  de  dei)en8es  qui  n'est  pas,  en  fin 
de  compte,  moins  meurtriere  qu'une  guerre  ouverte.  Nous  ouvrons  les 
yeux  a  ce  qui  se  passe  autour  de  nous,  en  Europe  et  en  Amerique  ;  nous 
voyons  dans  des  cas,  chaque  jour  plus  nombreux,  des  conflits,  autrefois, 
insolubles,  resolus  a  la  satisfaction  de  toutes  les  parties  par  des  procedes 
amiables,  et  n'en  deplaiseaux  incredules,  nousconstatons  que  I'arbitrage, 
dont  on  se  moquait  comme  d'une  impossil)i]ite,  est  une  realite  des  plus 
pratifjues  et  bientot,  des  ]^lus  banales.  Nous  avons  entendu,  c'est  a  moi 
meme,  dit  M.  Passy,  que  la  reponse  a  ete  faite,  un  President  du  Conseil, 
alors  Ministre  des  Affaires  Ktrangeres,  M.  de  Freyeinet,  aujourd'hui 
encore  President  du  Conseil  et  Ministre  de  la  Guerre,  declarer,  avec 
runanimite  de  la  Ohambre,  ajoutait-il,  qu'il  etait  temps  de  substituer  a 
la  voix  brutale  du  canon,  la  voix  de  la  raison,  de  la  justice  et  de 
I'humanite.  Nous  avons  vu  un  autre  Ministre  des  Aff'aires  Ktrangeres, 
M.  Goblet,  inserer  dans  un  traite/Ie  commerce  avec  un  des  Ktats  de 
rAmerique,   la    Kepublique   de   El'quateur,    une  clause   d'arbitrage  et 
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conclure  avec  le  royaume  des  Pays-Bas,  une  convention  par  laquelle  ce 
pays  et  la  France  remettaient  a  la  decision  souveraine  d'un  arbitre,  le 
reglement  de  leurs  frontit'res  litigieuses  dans  la  Guyane.  C'est  moi 
meme,  ajonte  M.  Passy,  qui  ai  eu  rhonneur  de  faire  a  la  fhanibre  des 
Deputes,  dont  je  faisais  encore  partie  a  cette  epoque,  le  rapport  de  cette 
affaire,  et  c'est  apres  nravoir  fait  lire  mon  rapport  a  la  Tribune,  c'est-a- 
dire  en  ap})rouviint  non  seulement  les  conclusions,  raais  les  considerations 
sur  lesquelles  elles  etaient  appuyees,  que  la  (y'hambre  a  emis  ii  I'unanimite, 
un  vote  favorable.  J'avais  egalement,  qu'il  me  soit  permis  de  le 
rappeli  r,  continue  I'orateur,  puisque  nous  devons  ici  nous  prevaloir  de 
tous  nos  avantages,  presente  a  la  Chambre  une  proposition  tendant  a  la 
conclusion  d'un  traite  general  d"arbitrage  entre  la  Republiiiue  Franyaise 
et  la  Republique  des  Etats-Unis,  et  cette  proposition,  je  dois  le  dire, 
apres  avoir  ete  une  premiere  fois  ajournee,  avait  eto,  dans  la  derni»"'re 
session,  a  la  suite  d'un  remarquable  rapport  de  la  Commission  d'initia- 
tive,  prise  en  consideration,  sans  qu'une  seule  voixse  futelevee  conti'e.  La 
commission  chargee  du  rapport  definitif  etait  tout  entiere  favorable  et 
m'avait  fait  I'honneur,  pour  manifester  des  sa  premiere  reunion  son 
opinion,  de  me  nonimer  son  president  et  son  rapporteur.  Si  quelque 
chose  me  faire  regretter  de  ne  plus  sieger  au  Parlement  Fran^ais,  c'est 
assurement  de  ne  plus  m'etre  trouve  a  meme  de  reprendre  et  de  suivre 
jusqu'au  bout  cette  proposition.  Yoila,  dit  en  terminant  M.  Passy,  \  our 
les  regions  pai'lementaires  ou  officielles.  Si  nous  iuterrogeons  I'opinion 
populaire,  nous  ne  la  trouvons  pas  moins  bien  disposee,  tant  s'en  faut. 
J'ai  eu,  dans  ces  dernieres  semaines,  comme  president  de  la  Societe 
Francaise  pour  I'Arbirrage,  la  pensee  d'aller  porter  la  question,  comme 
je  I'ai  dit  a  mes  auditeurs,  devant  le  suffrage  universel  lui-meme,  en 
tenant  dans  plusieurs  des  mairies  de  Paris,  gracieusement  mises  a  ma 
disposition  par  les  Municipalites,  des  reunions  publiques,  c'est  a  dire 
ouvertes  a  tous.  J'ai  voulu,  pour  reproduire  encore  I'expression  dont 
je  me  suis  servi,  faire  le  proces  du  canon  devant  la  chair  a  canons  et 
provoquer,  autant  qu'il  dependait  de  moi,  un  plebiscite  centre  la  guerre. 
Je  puis  vous  allirmer.  Messieurs  et  chers  collaborateurs,  que  I'accueil  qui 
m'a  ete  fait  a  depasse  mes  esperances  et  que  la  nation  francaise,  dans 
toutes  les  classes  dont  elle  se  compose,  est  animee  d'un  meme  desir, 
bien  atfirme  par  elle  deja,  pendant  tout  le  cours  de  notre  grande 
Exposition,  le  desir  de  travailler  en  paix  et  de  donner  au  monde  I'exemple 
de  ce  que  pent  une  grande  nation,  egalement  jalouse  de  sa  dignite, 
de  son  iutlependance  et  de  sa  tranquillite.  Elle  croit  a  un  avenir 
de  justice  et  de  respect  mutuel  dans  les  relations  Internationales 
comme  dans  les  relations  privees.  Elle  croit  que  de  peuple  a  peuple 
comme  d'homme  a  homme,  les  erreurs  du  passe  doivent  etre  reparees  et 
la  solidarite  suc(  eder  a  I'antagonisme.  Elle  croit,  pour  tout  dire,  que 
cent  ans  apres  la  Deciarcdioii  drs  droits  de  Vk'nnme  d  du  citoye)i,  il  est 
temps  de  reconnaitre  les  droits  des  peuples  et  de  renoncer  sans  retour  a 
toutes  ces  entreprises  de  la  force  et  de  la  violence,  q\ii,  sous  le  nom  de 
conquetes,  sont  de  veritables  attentats  contre  I'humanite  et  qui,  quoiqu'en 
puissent  penser  parfois  I'ambition  des  sourerains  ou  I'orgueil  des 
races  momentanement  victorieuses,  aftaiblissent,  appauvrissent  et 
abaissent  ceux-la  memes  qui  paraissent  d'abord  en  profiter.  Cela  est, 
Messieurs,  je  dis  en  France,  laissez-moi  dire  partout,  le  courant  qui  de 
plus  en  phis  se  dessine  et  s'affirme.  Ayons  done  confiance  et  apres  avoir 
combattu  pour  la  paix  et  pour  la  justice,  quand  nous  sembliions  avoir 
tout  contre  nous,  redoublons  d'efforts,  en  nous  disant  que  la  conscience 
du  genre  humain  est  desonnais  avec  nous.  C'est  nous  qui  aurons  le 
dernier  mot  et,  comme  I'ecrivait  dernierement  Castelar,  nous  aurons 
raison  de  la  guerre  comme  nous  avons  eu  raison  de  I'esclavage  et  de 
I'intolerance  ! 
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TIk'  (  "haikma.x  tiieii  called  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murkland 
(of  Baltimore),  who  said — 

Mr.  Presideut,  lellow-members  of  the  Peace  Congress,  ladies  and 
gentlemen, — Allow  me  first,  as  a  humble  representative  of  our  great 
Republic,  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  its  delegates.  I  remember  that  we  bear  within  our 
veins  tributary  streams  from  every  nation  represented  in  this  audience, 
and  when  we  come  to  you,  we  come  as  your  children,  speaking  the  same 
thoughts,  and  rejoicing  in  the  same  great  goal.  I  stand  here  to-day  as  a 
representative  of  a  great  Government  which  has  inscribed  in  its  highest 
courts  of  legislation  the  great  thotight  that  from  frozen  pole  to  frozen 
pole,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  God  helping  us,  there  should  not  be  another 
war  witliin  the  Western  hemisphere.  The  two  continents  that  form 
that  great  hemisphere  have  pledged  themselves  to  submit  their 
differences  to  the  judgment  of  chosen  men,  and  to  exhaust  every 
rational  resource  before  appealing  to  the  ai'bitrament  of  the  sword.  I 
stand  to-day  as  representative  of  the  thought,  that,  God  helping  us, 
there  shituld  not  be  war  again  with  the  Western  hemisphere.  Our 
executive  Iws  been  charged  to  extend  to  all  nations  of  the  world  a 
hearty  welcome  to  enter  into  this  great  association,  to  which  we  look 
forward  as  the  great  tritimph  of  our  race,  when  nations  shall  no  longer 
learn  the  art  of  war,  and  shall  settle  contested  questions  according  to 
reason,  justice,  and  kindness.  Yonder  (referring  to  a  motto  on  the  wall) 
is  the  goal  for  which  we  are  striving,  '*  on  earth,  peace,  good-will  towards 
men  "  ;  and  never  shall  my  tongue  be  silent,  or  my  efforts  cease,  until 
that  song  employs  all  nations.  We  have  had  our  war,  and  we  have  had 
enough  of  it.  Twenty-six  years  ago  otir  land  was  an  armed  camp  ; 
more  than  a  million  of  men  stood  facing  each  other  along  great  lines,  and 
when  we  had  ceased  to  fight,  500,000  brave  men  had  wi'apped  themselves 
in  the  mantle  of  their  mortal  beauty  and  gone  down  to  the  dust,  and 
a  thousand  millions  of  money  had  been  wasted.  What  we  have  to 
understand  first  of  all  is  what  war  means — not  in  its  bannei-s,  not  in  its 
grand  equipment,  not  in  its  military  history,  but  what  it  means  in  a 
million  of  individual  cases.  Will  you  pardon  a  single  illus-tration  .^  In 
one  of  the  great  hospitals  in  which  hundreds  of  men  were  lying 
wounded  to  the  death,  there  was  an  old  man  with  grey  hair,  and  his  old 
wife  kneeling  by  the  bedside  of  their  youngest  son,  who  was  stricken 
to  the  death.  The  physician  saiil  to  the  chaplain,  "  Hasten,  hasten, 
doctor,  and  you  will  see  something  that  you  will  not  soon  forget."  He 
saw  the  mother  stroking  the  hair  of  her  boy,  and  then  falling 
upon  his  face  to  kiss  his  lips,  which  were  dumb,  and  then  when 
the  struggle  had  passed,  the  old  grey-haired  father  rose  and 
put  back  his  grey  hair,  and  then  tried  to  pray.  A  great  many  times 
has  that  prayer  been  offered  on  this  fair  earth  which  worships  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  "  0  God,  Thou  art  just  and  righteous  " — and  then  he 
stopped,  and  he  tried  again — "  0  God.  Thou  art  just  and  righteous  and 
good."  Ah  !  but  what  did  that  cost  him  ?  We  have  resolved,  God 
helping  us,  that  that  scene,  and  such  scenes  shall  never  be  repeated 
while  the  sun  shines.  That  is  the  goal  to  which  we  are  looking. 
Yesterday  1  worshijiped  at  one  of  the  magnificent  temples  of  this  jrreat 
city  ;  as  I  entered  I  jjassed  through  the  vestibule,  where  there  were 
effigies  of  brave  men  who  had  carried  the  flag  of  the  crusaders,  and 
there,  at  the  other  end,  sttjod  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  preach  from 
the  text,  "  To  the  unknown  God,"  and  he  said  that  on  that  altar  should 
be  placed  tke  name  of  God,  who  is  love.  That  is  what  we  are  working 
for.  Twenty-five  years  have  chamged  the  map  of  the  world,  and  if 
God  pleaiift,  twenty-five  more  years  shall    so   change   it  that   the    old 
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battle-scarred  world  will  not  know  itself,  but  there  shall  be  "  Peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  to  men."  Cheer  up,  brothers  !  Manj'  a  man 
has  seen  the  dawn  coming  over  the  Eastern  hills  when  others  did  not 
see  it.  The  end  comes  quickly.  As  I  walked  along  the  riverside,  I 
saw  an  effigy  of  Tyndal,  the  translator  of  the  New  Testament  ;  he  was 
burnt  at  Villeford  for  circulating  the  Scriptures.  The  inscription  of 
his  dying  words  is  carved  in  iron,  and  within  one  year  after  that  prayer 
the  Bible  was  put  in  every  church  in  England.  Every  great  truth  has 
had  to  fight  for  itself — on  the  high  seas,  on  the  mountain  tops,  and 
under  the  earth ;  but  every  truth  has  in  it  an  element  of  Divine 
immortality  and  shall  conquer  because  truth  is  king.  1  do  not  want  to 
trespass,  but  I  am  told  that  there  are  two  minutes  yet  reserved  to  me. 
Fellow-members,  all  of  us  seem  to  see  the  day  afar  off,  and  we  seem  to 
expect  some  great  crisis  on  earth,  and  some  great  foretokens  in  the 
heavens  announcing  this  reign  of  peace,  but  it  will  come  as  all  great 
changes  have  come — surely  and  imperceptibly,  and  men  will  awake 
some  day  to  find  it  is  here.  When,  some  summers  ago,  I  was  sailing  to 
the  South  Seas,  the  captain  said,  "  We  are  going  to  cross  the  line."  The 
heavens  looked  down  smilingly  and  the  sea  was  unmoved,  but  between 
one  headland  and  another  lay  the  invisible  line  which  told  us  that  we 
had  passed  into  another  ocean.  So  will  the  day  come  when  softly, 
grandly  as  in  all  the  works  of  God,  this  earth  shall  pass  under  a  new 
sky  and  over  all  shall  be  blazoned  "  On  earth  peace,  goodwill  to  men." 

The  Chairman  :    Now   we   will   re-cross  the  ocean,  and 

come  to  the  great  Teutonic  nation  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 

HERR  GUSTAV  MAIER. 

Herr  GUSTAV  Maier,  speaking  in  English  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
— It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  English.  I  have  the  honour  to  meet  you 
here  as  a  representative  of  the  Peace  Society  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 
It  has  often  been  regretted  that  Germany,  which  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  call  the  country  of  poets  and  philosophers,  has  given  so 
little  practical  encouragement  to  the  Peace  propaganda.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  this  apathy  might  be  logically  explained,  more  by 
the  political  events  of  the  last  few  decades  than  by  the  absence  of 
sympathy  with  the  principles  which  have  now  brought  us  together. 
Our  movement  finds  plenty  of  friends  in  Germanj'.  Only  lately,  Herr 
Windthorst,  the  capable  leader  of  a  great  party,  enthusiastically 
applauded,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
German  Empire,  tiie  views  of  the  Italian  statesman,  Signor  Bonghi. 
It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  our  Emperor,  with  his  strong  idealistic 
tendencies,  may — as  he  has  already  done  with  regard  to  social  questions 
— take  the  initiative  in  finding  means  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  The  amicable  arrangements  which  brought  such 
critical  points  as  the  Samoan,  Caroline,  and  African  questions  to  a  mutual 
and  satisfactory  end  without  risking  a  single  life— together  with 
Germany's  share  in  the  Convention  of  Geneva,  the  International  Postal 
Union,  and  similar  movements — might  well  lead  us  to  hope  that  we 
may  justly  expect  great  and  substantial  help  from  that  quarter.  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  give  a  few  practical  hints  towards  the  furthering 
of  our  movement  from  the  German  point  of  view,  I  w^ould  recommend 
abstinence,  as  far  as  possible,  from  meddling  with  actual  political 
questions  which,  particularly  in  my  country,  lead  to  suspicions  and 
injury  to  our  cauae.  I  would  urge  that  we  direct  our  action  rather  to 
inculcate  ideas  which  would  show  to  the  middle  and  higher  classes  the 
injustice  and  crime  of  waging  war  on  our  fellow-beings,  and  which 
would    prove    tht   advantages   of  peaceful    progress.       Could   we    not, 
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to  attain  our  object,  try  to  2:ain  a  greater  influence  with  the  news- 
papers of  all  parties  'i  Amongst  others  I  would  propose,  what  has 
been  accepted  freely  by  my  Masonic  friends  in  Grermany.  the  com- 
pilation of  a  kind  of  Peace-Bible,  composed  of  quotations  from 
whatever  great  men  of  all  nations  have  written  in  regard 
to  this  subject  —  pearls  that  could  be  raised  abundantly 
out  of  the  sea  of  the  world's  literature.  As  we  see  missionary  societi?s 
distril>uting  the  Holy  Bilde,  this  Bible  of  Peace  would  be  in  every  man's 
house  in  every  corner  of  the  worM.  If  we  could  for  instance,  bring 
home  to  the  people  the  words  of  Frederick  the  Great  we  would  success- 
fully diminish  the  number  of  those  who  think  it  is  God's  will  that  war 
should  be.  The  prophetic  words  of  the  man,  who  was  as  great  a  warrior 
as  he  was  a  ])hilosopher,  are  as  follows  :  "  II  parait  cependant,  pour  le 
bien  de  I'liumanite,  que  la  mode  des  guerres  de  religion  est  finie  et  ce 
serait  assurement  une  folic  de  moins  ilans  le  nionde  ;  mais  j'ose  dire 
que  nous  en  sommes  en  partie  redevables  a  I'esprit  philosophitjue  qui 
depuis  quelques  annees  prend  beaucoup  le  dessus  en  Europe  ;  plus  on 
est  eclaire  et  moins  on  est  superstitieux.  .  .  .  Les  siecles  polls  qui 
ont  vu  tleurir  les  sciences,  n'out  point  d'exemples  a  nous  presenter  de 
guerres  de  religion,  ni  de  guerres  seditieuses.  Dans  les  beaux  temps  de 
l'e»Tipire  romain,  je  veux  dire  vers  la  tin  du  j-egne  d'Auguste,  tout  cet 
empire,  qui  comprenait  presque  les  deux  tiersdu  nionde,  etait  traiKiuille 
et  sans  agitation.  Les  homnies  ....  preferaient  le  repos.  les 
plaisirg  et  Tetude  a  I'ambitieuse  rage  de  s'egorger  les  uns  les  autres,  soit 
pour  des  mots,  soit  par  interet,  ou  pour  une  funeste  gloire.  .  .  . 
Les  sciences  ont  ainsi  toujours  contribue  a  huniaiiiser  les  hommes,  en 
les  reudant  plus  doux,  plus  justes  et  moins  portes  aux  violences.  .  .  . 
Cette  fayon  de  penser  aimable  et  douce  se  communique  insensiblement,de 
ceux  qui  cultivent  les  arts  et  les  sciences,  au  public  et  au  vulgaire  :  elle 
passe  de  la  cour  a  la  ville,  et  de  la  ville  dans  les  provinces.  Ou  voit  alors 
avec  evidence  que  la  nature  ne  nous  forme  point  assurement  pour  que 
nous  nous  exterminions  dans  le  monde,  mais  pour  que  nous  nous 
assistions  dans  nos  communs  besoins  ;  que  le  malheur,  les  infirmites  et 
la  mort  nous  poursuivent  sans  cesse,  et  que  c'est  une  demence  extreme 
que  de  multip'ier  les  causes  de  nos  miseres  et  de  notre  destruction.  On 
reconnait  malgre  la  difference  des  conditions,  I'egalite  que  la  nature  a 
mise  entre  nous,  la  necessite  (jii'il  y  a  de  vivre  unis  et  en  paix,  de 
qiiehjue  nation,  ile  quelque  opinion  que  nous soyons  :  que  Tamitie  et  la 
compassion  sont  des  devoirs  universels  ;  en  uu  mot  la  reflexion  corrige 
en  nous  tous  les  defauts  du  temperament."  1  beg  you  will  take  these 
few  words  as  a  sincere  assurance  that  what  the  Frankfort  branch  can  do 
towards  the  spreading  of  our  principles  throughout  Germany,  shall  be 
done  earnestly  and  energetically.  The  public  opinion  of  all  nations 
must  be  gained  for  oui-  nolile  cause,  and  then  truth  will  tell,  and  at  last 
vict'try  will  crown  our  pliilanthropic  efforts. 

The  Chaik.man:  TliCMiext  speaker  is  from  that  brave  old 

country  wliich  lias  Li-iven  En^-land  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

MR.  FRPJDPJK  BAJEK,  M.P. 

M.  IJa.jf.k,  M. p.,  of  Denmark,  then  addres.sed  the   meetin*^ 

ill  1  rench,  as  follows  :  — 

Monsieur  le  President,  Mesdames  et  Messieurs, — Pour  la  cinquieme 
fois  j'ai  le  plaisir  de  representer,  aux  Congres  intei-natiouaux  de  la  paix, 
des  associations  scandiniives.  Mais  pour  la  ]jremii"re  fois  je  les  represente 
hors  du  continent  europeen.  Nous  autres  Danois  nous  avons  le  mome 
desir  que  nos  amis  anglais.  Nous  ne  voulons  pas  c^ue  nos  capitales  soient 
entourees  de  fortifications,  de  fosses  et  de  remparts,  munis  de  canons 
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et  d'autres  instruments  homicides  et  fratricides,  je  le  dis  bien  en  me 
rappellant  le  jour  on  les  fortifications  de  Copenhague  divisaient  les 
Danois  et  les  Anglais  en  deux  camps  ennemis.  Mais  le  bombardement 
de  Copenhague,  en  LSOT,  par  la  flotte  anglaise,  ii'tHait  pas  du  a  la  nation 
anglaise,  raais  a  la  prepondrrance  du  militarismc  europeen.  Voila 
pourquoi  nous  combattons  tons  le  militarisme,  notre  ennemi  commun  ! 
Le  militarisme  divise  les  nations  :  la  paix,  au  contraire,  les  unit.  Qui 
sont  ceux  qui  se  sont  opposes  a  ce  que  I'Angleterre  soit  reunie  au  continent 
europeen  par  un  tunnel  sous  la  Manche  ?  Les  militaristes  anglais.  Un 
grand  geographe  frangais,  M.  P]lisee  Reclus,  a  dit :  "  La  generation 
actuelle,  occupee  de  guerres  et  d'armements  "pacifiques"  voudrait-elle 
laisser  au  vingtieme  siecle  I'honneur  de  rattachei-  I'Angleterre  au  Conti- 
nent de  TEurope,  d'unir  de  nouveau  les  terres  qu'a  separees  I'Ocean  ?  " 
Certainement,  le  militarisme  s'oppose  a  tons  les  vrais  progres  soit 
economiques  soit  moraux.  Disons  done  aussi  a  nos  amis  anglais  :  "  A 
bas  les  armes  !  "  Et  plus  cordialement  que  jusqu'alors,  I'P^urop?  Con- 
tinentale  pourra  pressor  sur  sou  coeur  I'Angleterre  hospitaliere. 

The  Chairman  :  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  here  a  repre- 
sentative of  another  northern  State-- one  of  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian Kingdoms,  the  countrv  of  the  North  Star — M. 
E.T.Borg,  M.l\,  of  Sweden. 

M.  E.  T.  BOKG,   M.P. 

M.  E.  T.  BORa,  M.P.  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Sweden  will  never 
desire  war  ;  it  has  had  too  much  of  that,  and  it  will  always  be  in  future 
on  the  side  of  peace.  Therefore,  I  wish  the  greatest  success  to  all  the 
labours  of  the  Peace  Congress. 

M.  Adolph  Wolff  then  addressed  the  meeting  in 
French. 

The  Chairman  :  I  should  have  mentioned  that  we  have 
one  other  representative  of  a  most  interesting  country,  w^iich 
has  latelv  emeroed  from  its  disintegration,  and  become  one 
of  the  oreat  Powders  of  Kurope — Italv.  Prav  let  me  ask  vou 
to  hear  the  representative  of  Italy. 

SIGNOK  E.  T.  MONETA. 

SiGNOR  MoNETA  (Editor  of  //  Secolo,  Milan)  then  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  French  as  follows,  after  which  the 
session  was  adjourned  :  — 

Freres  et  Soeurs, — Permettez-moi  que  je  vous  salue  avec  ces  noms, 
puisque  nous  Dbus  crovons  dans  la  fraternite  humaiue,  et  poursuivons  le 
meme  but :  Funion  de  toutes  les  nations  dans  une  seuie  f  amille.  Je  vous 
remercie  de  vos  applaudissements,  que  je  crois  adresses.  non  pas  a  ma  per- 
sonne,  mais  a  la  societe  que  je  represente  ici.  lis  auront  un  echo  en  Italic, 
et  seront  pour  mes  amis  un  encouragement  a  persister  avec  une  energie 
tou jours  croissant e  dans  la  rude  besogne  a  laquelle  ils  se  sont  devoues 
depuis  trois  ans.  Quand  nous  avons  debute  dans  notre  entreprise,  miis  par 
les  chaleureuses  exortations  de  cet  infatigable  champion  de  la  cause  de 
la  paix,  le  noble  president  de  votre  Comite  d'organisation,  M.  Hodgson 
Pratt,  nous  etions  en  tres  petit  nombre  ;  et  on  pouvait  croire  qu'on 
n'aurait  pu  faire  aucun  pas,  vu  I'indifference  glaciale  du  public  a  I'egard 
de  notre  propagande.  Les  principales  difficultes  nous  venaient  du 
monde  politique.  Chaque  parti,  a  Ten  croire,  voulait  la  paix,  maisapres 
avoir  vaincu  ses  adversaires.     Les  republicains  nous  disaient : — Aidez- 
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nous  a  renverser  la  monarchie,  et  la  paix  sera  etablie  dii  meme  coup. 
Les  socialistes  disaient  :  CVst  la  bour^u'oisie  qui  raaintient  un  etat  de 
choses  qui  conduit  fatalement  a  la  guerre  ;  detruisons  la  et  la  paix  sera 
faite  tout  de  suite.  Les  conservateurs  nuus  repondaient  a  leur  tour  :  il 
faut  supprimer  partotit  I'esprit  demagogique  ;  apres  nous  songerons  a  la 
paix.  Les  vatioanistes  aussi  avaient  leur  objection  toute  prete  :  Inclinez- 
vous  devant  le  souverain  pontife,retablissez  son  pouvoir  temporel  ;  cela 
nous  menej-a  a  la  paix  du  momle,  qu'on  attend  si  vivement.  C'est  toujours 
la  meme  illusion  :  pretendre  d'etre  eux  seuls  dans  la  pleine  possession 
de  la  verite  toute  entiere.  C'est  comme  ces  despotes  et  ces  demagogues 
qui  jadis,  a  ceux  qui  reclamaient  la  liberte,  repondaient  :  "  Oui,  la 
liberie  nous  la  donnerons  a  tous,  mais  a  la  condition  <jue  tons  pensent 
et  agissent  comme  nous  voudrons."  Par  cette  voie,  vous  le  voyez,  on 
n'arriverait  jamais  a  la  paix.  Nous  repondions  a  tous  :  Si  la  paix,  comme 
vous  I'admettez,  est  un  bien.  il  faut  commeneer  par  elle  ;  il  faut  la 
vouloir  a  tout  prix.  Une  idee  qui  est  commune  a  d(^s  partis,  lesquels 
sont  divises  sur  les  autres,  ne  peut  etre  que  vraie  et  juste.  Pourretissir 
dans  toutes  choses,  il  faut  ecarter  les  idees  qtii  divisent,  et  s'attacher  a 
celles  qui  sont  acceptees  par  tons  les  hommes  de  bonne  foi  et  de  bonne 
volonte  :  c'est  en  ce  moment  notre  cas.  C'est  pour  cela  que  la  paix  fait 
son  chemin,  malgre  tous  les  obstacles  qu'opposent  les  vieux  prejuges  et 
la  mauvaise  volonte  du  petit  nombre  des  interesses  a  maintenir  la 
jalousie  et  Tantagonisme  entre  les  peuples.  En  Italic,  dans  les  derniers 
temps,  lidee  de  la  paix  a  fait  dans  I'opinion  publique,  ordinairement  si 
apathique  chez  nous,  un  tres  grand  progres.  Nous  comptons  a  present 
sur  I'elite  des  etudiants  de  Milan,  de  Pavie,  de  Turin,  de  Rome  qui  ont 
forme  des  Comites  de  paix,  et  sur  les  savants  les  plus  distingues,  tela 
que  Henri  Ferri,  Bonghi,  et  les  senateurs  Villari  et  Perez  de  Palerme. 
Celui-ci  (qui  est  octogenaire  et  le  plus  illustre  des  patriotes  Siciliens) 
a  prononce,  il  y  a  pen  de  jours,  a  I'inauguration  de  la  Societe  Paler- 
miiaine  pour  la  paix,  un  discours  qui  a  fait  sensation  dans  toute  I'ltalie. 
11  y  a  mentionne  ce  beau  jugement  de  Philon  d'Alexandrie  le  con- 
temporain  de  Platon  :  Aucun  etre  isole  ne  peut  se  suffire  a  lui-meme 
par  la  suprema  lex  cosmica  de  la  cooperation  de  tous  les  etres  de  i'univers, 
et  par  I'unite  et  la  solidarite  de  tortes  les  nations.  C'est  le  fondement 
meme  de  notre  doctrine  de  paix ;  c'est  I'idee  maitresse  du  progres. 
Attachons-nous  a  elle  ;  ellc  nous  eclairera  le  chemin  que  nous  devons 
parconrir,  elle  nous  aidera  a  vaincre  les  obstacles  qui  nous  separent 
encore  du  grand  but  que  nous  voulons  poursuivre  :  la  fraternite 
humaine. 
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THE     CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  first   meeting   of  a  social    character  in   connection 
with  the  proceedings  of   the    Congress    took    the    form    of 
a  conversazione   held    at   the    Westminster    Town    Hall    on 
Monday  evening,  to  which    all    the    British,  Foreign,    and 
American    delegates    attending    the    Congress,  and    a    large 
number   of  friends    of  the   movement,   were    invited.       The 
visitors,  who  were  received  on  entering  by  the  Hon.  D.  Dudley 
Field,  assisted  by  Mrs.  H.  Richard,  Mrs.  Southey,  and  other 
members  of  the  Reception  Committee,  numbered  in  all  up- 
wards of  300,  amongst  whom  were  Sir  George  Campbell,  M.P., 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  Signor  Tito  Pagliardini,  Mrs.  Belva 
A.    Lockwood,    Miss    Colenso,  Mrs.    Ormiston   Chant,    Mr. 
W.    Hazell,     Mr.   W.    Evans    Darby,     Mr.    Hodgson    Pratt, 
Mr.    J.    Fred    Green,     Rev.    R.    Thomas,     D.D.,    and    Rev. 
R.    B.    Howard,    U.S.A.,    Mr.    J.    Allanson    Picton,    M.P., 
Rev.    R.    Spiers,    Rev.   Dr.  Tvler,   Mr.  Percy   W.  Bunting, 
Mr.    J.     Hilton,     Mr.    J.     H.'  Paper,    Rev.    J.    P.     Gled- 
stone,    Rev.  J.    O.  Jackson,   Rev.   Newman    Hall,   Mr.    W. 
Doubleday,  L.C.C.,  and  many  others  closely  connected  with 
the    various    Peace    and    Arbitration     Societies    throughout 
Europe  and  America.    The  room  in  which  the  gathering  was 
held  was  appropriately  decorated  for  the  occasion,  the  walls 
beins:    huno'   liberallv    with   buntins;   intermingled   with   the 
ensigns    of    various    nations.       Below     the     platform     was 
the     figure     of    a    dove,    and     over    it     the    motto,    "  His 
name     shall     be     called    the    Prince    of    Peace,"     whilst 
flowers    in    profusion     were    scattered    all    over    the    front. 
Around     the     walls     the     following    appropriate    mottoes 
were  hung  :     "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,   good-will  towards  men,"    "  Nation  shall   not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more," 
"  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  My  holy  mountain, 
saith  the  Lord."     The  musical  programme  which  was  ably 
performed  by  several  of  the  friends  of  the  delegates  and  others 
connected  with  the  Congress,  consisted  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  and  lecitations.      The  choir  sang  three  pretty 
choruses,   "  The    Anvil    Chorus,"    "  How    lovely    are    the 
messengers    that    preach    us    the    Gospel   of   Peace  !  "  and 
"  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings."    Miss  Edith  A.  Darby,  with  consider- 
able   skill,    recited   Lono^fellow's   "  King  Robert   of  Sicilv," 
whilst  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  gave  Longfellow's  "  The  Arsenal 
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at  Sprinirtield."  Miss  Annie  Harvey  played  two  pianoforte 
solos.  "  Lorelei  "  and  "  La  Xapolitana."  Miss  Harvey  was 
loudly  a])plaiuled  tor  her  two  songs,  •'  The  Harp  that  once 
throuiih  Tara's  Halls  "  and  "  Mv  Heart  and  Lute,"  whilst 
the  other  items  in  the  proiiranime  included  a  well  rendered 
sono;-  bv  Mrs.  ^Lirshall,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Santlev.  Altogether 
a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  those  present  expressing 
great  satisfaction  at  all  the  arrani^-ements. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  15th  JULY. 

The  mornino:  session  commenced  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
was  well  attended.     The  subject  for  consideration  was 

SECTION  A:  — 

"THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS  OF 
THE  QUESTION  OF  PEACE  AND  WAR." 

The  Pkesidknt  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  you,  has  been  good 
enough  to  say  that  he  will  relieve  me  from  the  duties  of  the 
chair  tor  this  day,  for  which  I  am  verv  much  obliged  to 
him,  and  I  am  sure  you  will   be   very  much   obliged  to  me. 

Sir  WiLFKii)  Lawson,  M.P.,  then  took  the  chair  amidst 
applause. 

OPENING  WITH  PRAYER. 
Mr.  W.  Evans  Darby  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
— Tlie  Report  of  the  Procedure  Committee  on  the  resolution  that  was 
submitted  yesterday  will  be  presented  later  on.  It  has  been  felt, 
however,  that  as  the  special  subject  for  discussion  this  morning  is  a 
religious  subject,  an  appropriate  opening  of  the  meeting,  without 
anticipating  the  report  which  will  be  presented,  would  be  that  a  few 
minutes  should  be  given  for  silent  devotion.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  will  follow  immediately. 

The  meeting  then  engaged  in  silent  prayer,  after  which 

MINUTES. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  read  the  minutes  of  the  business 
meeting  on  Monday,  which  were  confirmed. 

REPORT  OF  PROCEDURE  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby,  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Procedure,  said  :  There  were  two  questions  yesterday  referred  by  the 
Congress  to  the  Committee  on  Procedure,  the  first  relating  to  the 
opening  of  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  by  devotion,  and  the  second 
in  connection  with  the  resolution  that  was  moved — that  a  letter  should 
be  sent  to  the  Queen.  The  Committee  have  very  carefully  considered 
the  first  question,  and  they  have  felt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  connected  with  it.  Probably  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  tlie  Congress  would  prefer — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  they  would 
prefer — that  the  meeting  shoiild  open  with  devotion — (hear,  hear) — but 
a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  minority  would  prefer  that  no  such 
exercises  were  adopted.  The  Committee,  therefore,  felt  that  it  could 
not  recommend  that  any  formal  devotion  should  commence  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress,  but  they  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
inasmuch  as  devotion  does  not  consist  in  forms  but  in  the  spirit,  those 
who  are  anxious  to  begin  the  meetings  in  that  way  should  assemble 
five  minutes  before  the  time  and  spend  that  interval  in  devotion.  They 
could  not  break  the  unity  of  the  Congress.  Some  of  our  friends  would 
be  compelled — they  were  represented  on  the  Committee,  and  their 
views  were  put  before  us — to  remain  away  until  that  opening  procedure, 
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if  it  were  adopted,  had  been  got  through  ;  consequently,  we  felt  the 
unity  of  the  Congress  was  involved,  and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to 
keep  the  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  rather  than  have  any 
formal  expression  of  devotion.  With  regard  to  the  second  question, 
the  Committee  report  that  they  recommend  the  Congress  to  appoint  a 
sub-committee,  selecting  the  members  from  themselves,  who  should 
prepare  a  Memorial,  not  to  our  sovereign  only — for  it  might  possibly  be 
invidious  to  select  one  sovereign  out  of  a  number — but  to  all  the  heads 
of  civilised  States.  If  the  Congress  accepts  that  report,  it  will  he 
your  duty  first  of  all  to  appoint  this  Committee  to  prepare  such  au 
adtlress. 

The  report  haviiio;  been  adopted, 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMORIAL. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  business  was  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  draw  up  the  Memorial  referred  to,  and  requested 
that  nominations  be  now  made. 

Mr.  HowAKTH  (of  Liverpool)  moved,  and  a  delegate 
seconded  the  resolution,  that  the  matter  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  till'  Bureau. 

Mr.  WiGHAM  moved  an  amendment,  seconded  bv  Baron 
DE  St.  Georges  Armstrong,  that  the  names  might  be  sug- 
gested by  the  Procedure  Committee,  and  be  brought  to  the 
next  sittin":  of  the  Conoress. — The  amendment  was  carried. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON,  M.P. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  got  a  letter  this  morning 
from  a  constituent.  He  said  : — "  Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  the  House  of  Commons  ?  I  have  never  been  in  London 
before,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  place  where  they  make  so  many 
mistakes."  Well,  I  don't  know  wlietherl  am  not  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
mistaken  people,  and  whether  you  have  not  made  a  mistake  in  asking 
me  to  coTie  here — if  only  for  one  reason — a  reason  that  you  have  already 
seen  manifested — that  1  am  not  able  to  speak  any  language  except  my 
own,  and  that  very  indifferently.  I  assure  j'ou  that  I  feel  it  a  great 
deprivation  not  to  be  able  to  express  my  feelings  of  good-will  towards 
my  fellow  men  from  other  countries  who  are  here  to-day  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  quite  intelligible  to  them.  There  are  no  people  who 
erer  existed  to  whom  I  owe  so  great  a  grudge  as  the  people  who  tried 
to  build  up  the  tower  of  Babel.  Every  day  of  my  life  I  hate  them. 
For  I  feel  that  they  have  brought  upon  us  one  of  the  greatest  incon- 
veniences which  this  world  is  subject  to.  I  wish  we  had  something 
like  that  language  which  I  have  heard  recommended — I  think  it  is 
called  Volapiik — by  which  we  should  all  be  able  to  communicate  with 
one  another.  Hut,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  although  there  may  be  differ- 
ent tongues  here  to-day,  I  feel  that  our  hearts  are  one.  We  all  feel  and 
admire  that  sublime  sentence  which  says,  "  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  the  earth  to  dwell  together  in  unity."  But,  unfortunately, 
thf»y  don't  dwell  together  in  unity  ;  and  it  is  to  try  to  make  them  live 
in  unity,  to  carry  out  the  will  of  God,  that  this  Congress  has  assembled. 
I  said  that  1  came  from  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  we  are  supposed  to  be  all  politicians.  Now  that  puts  me  in  a 
difficulty  again,  because  when  I  read  over  the  rules  which  you  have 
decided  on  to  regulate  the  meetiHgs  here,  I  find  that  "  Speakers  are 
requested  to  avoid  in  their  addresses  any  direct  allusion  to  th«  political 
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events  of  the  clay  ;  should  they  persist  in  so  doing,  the  president  shall 
call  them  to  order,  and,  if  necessary,  withdraw  the  right  to  speak." 
But  as  1  am  president  to-day,  1  don't  know  exactly  how  that  will  work. 
But  I  shall  carry  out  the  rule.  I  shall  make  no  "  direct  "  allusions  to 
political  events,  but  make  some  indirect  ones.  Now  we  are  met  here 
this  morning,  according  to  the  programme,  specially  to  consider  the 
religious  aspects  of  this  great  Peace  question.  I  remember — I  think  it 
was  during  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Agitation  somebody  wrote  a 
tract  entitled  "  Should  Religious  men  be  Political  ?  "  And  somebody 
wrote  another  tract,  and  I  think  the  name  of  it  was  ({uite  a  sufficient 
answer,  "  Should  Political  Men  be  Religious  ? "  That  settled  the  question, 
to  my  mind.  If  you  are  to  l)ave  politics  at  all  you  can't  do  without  them. 
I  think  they  should  be  joined  to  your  religion,  or  else  your  politics 
are  not  much  worth.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  idea  abroad  that  religious 
people  ought  not  to  meddlewithpolitics— one  of  the  most  mischievous  ideas 
that  ever  injured  the  human  race  What  did  the  great  Times  newspaper 
say  the  other  day  when  we  were  carrying  on  an  agitation,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do  to-day,  an  agitation  against  what  we  thought  was 
wrong  ?  IVie  IHinea  said,  "What  does  it  matter  what  the  great  religious 
associations  say  !  The  House  of  Commons  is  not  going  to  be  influenced 
by  them."  Ah  !  but  the  House  of  Commons  was  influenced  by  them. 
The  man  who  wrote  that  forgot  the  great  maxim  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
who  said  that  "  one  man  with  a  belief  is  equal  to  a  hundred  men  with 
only  interests."  And  so  we.  who  had  a  belief  in  that  matter,  were  tri- 
umphant over  those  who  were  only  interested.  And,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, so  it  has  always  been.  I  say  that  all  the  great  triumphs  of  the 
world  in  political  and  public  matters  have  arisen  from  the  great  religious 
feeling  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  movements,  and  when  I  say  religious 
feeling,  I  mean  the  great  moral  feeling,  the  great  principle  of  obedience 
to  the  moral  law  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  real  religion.  What 
was  it  that  did  away  with  slavery  ?  Why,  it  was  the  great  moral  feeling 
that  it  was  wrong  to  rob  your  fellow  man  of  his  liberty.  What  gave  us 
Free  Trade  ?  Why,  it  was  the  moral  feeling  that  it  was  wrong  to  starve 
your  fellow  men  for  the  benefit  of  a  class.  What  gave  us  Reform  ?  The 
great  moral  feeling  that  it  was  wrong  to  set  one  man  up  politically  over 
another.  And  now  I  suppose  all  you  who  are  here  believe  in  the  great 
moral  doctrine,  that  it  is  wrong  to  settle  disputes  by  the  arbitrament  of 
force,  instead  of  by  the  arbitrament  of  reason.  In  fact,  you  believe  in 
the  great  principle  laid  down  by  my  ever-revered  friend  Mr.  John 
Bright  when  he  said,  "  Force  is  no  remedy."  But  that  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  world  exactly,  and  is  not  the  doctrine  of  many  so-called  religious 
people  of  this  country.  I  am  always  very  much  surprised  at  the  way 
religion  is  carried  on  in  this  country.  You  send  a  boy  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  you  tell  him,  "  My  dear  boy,  you  must  love  your  enemies  ; 
if  any  boy  strikes  you,  don't  strike  him  again  ;  try  to  reform  him  by 
loving  him."  Well,  the  boy  «tays  in  the  Sunday-school  till  he  is  14  or 
15  years  of  age,  and  then  his  friends  say,  "  Put  him  in  the  Army."  What 
has  he  to  do  in  the  Army  ?  Why,  not  to  love  his  enemies,  but  when- 
ever he  sees  an  enemy  to  run  him  through  the  body  with  a  bayonet.  That 
is  the  nature  of  all  religious  teaching  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  a  very  good  way  of  carrying  out  the  precepts  of  religion.  I  think 
if  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  boy  to  love  his  enemy,  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  man  to  love  his  enemy.  It  is  nearly  nineteen  centuries  now  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  all  this  time  what  have  the 
Christian  nations  been  doing  ?  An  account  was  published  the  other  day, 
I  presume  tolerably  correct,  which  showed  that  in  Europe  the  great 
Christian  nations  keep  among  them — they  are  almost  all  Christian  except 
Turkey — the  nations  of  Europe,  the  great  powers,  keep  among  them. 
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considering  The  reserves  as  well  as  the  men, who  are  always  ready  for  action, 
somewhere  about  *28,OO0.OO0  of  armed  men  to  settle  (juarrels  by  killing 
one  another,  instead  of  by  arguing.  That  is  what  the  Christian  nations 
of  the  world  nvc  doing  at  this  moment.  It  is  a  very  expensive 
way  also  :  for  this  publication  which  1  saw—  I  believe  it  was  correct 
—  made  out  that  since  the  year  1872  tliese  nations  had  spent  the  almost 
incredible  amount  of  £1,5()(M>(HI,()(H)  of  money  in  preparing  and  settling 
their  quarrels  by  killing  one  an<  ther.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  with 
that  state  of  things  one  of  two  positions  must  be  accepted,  either  that 
Christianity  is  a  failure,  or  that  those  who  profess  to  expound  Christianity 
have  failed  in  expounding  it  properly.  You  may  take  your  choice  of 
those  two  positions.  1  have  not  much  doubt  in  my  own  mind  which 
one  you  will  think  is  the  correct  one  when  you  have  thought  it  over. 
As  to  the  religious  aspects  of  this  question — well,  the  religious  people 
in  this  country,  a  great  number  of  them,  seem  to  rejoice  greatly  when 
they  hear  of  any  slaughtei-  of  the  people  whom  they  are  pleased  to  call 
their  enemies.  When  a  man  commits  murder  in  this  country,  if  they 
catch  him  they  hang  him,  but  this  country  sends  out  soldiers  and  great 
generals  to  kill  thousands  and  thousands  of  people,  and  when  thej'  come 
home,  instead  of  being  hanged  they  are  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
govern  us,  and  the  religious  people  have  great  services  in  their  cathedrals 
an<l  churches  thanking  God  for  the  slaughter  which  has  been  accom- 
plished. When  1  read  of  tliese  thanksgivings  1  am  reminded  of  Burns's 
lines.  When  he  heard  the  bells  ringing  and  the  services  going  on  in 
tlianks  for  a  great  victory,  he  said  : 

Ye  hypocrites  !  are  these  your  pranks 
To  murder  lueii,  and  tlien  give  thanks  ? 
For  very  shame,  proceed  no  further  : 
God  won't  accept  of  tliaiiks  for  niurtlier. 

But  of  course  there  is  great  excuse  in  this  country  for  that  sort  of  thing 
because  a  great  number  of  those  who  take  a  leading  part  in  religious 
performances  are  connected  with  the  State  and  the  Sovereign  ;  and 
the  Sovereiirn,  the  head  of  the  State  in  this  country,  is  also  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  of  course  those  who  are  in  a  church  of  that  sort  are 
obliged  to  obey  the  head  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  Sovereign,  and  the 
Sovereign  acts  through  the  will  of  the  Parliament  of  this  country.  I 
do  not  look  for  much  change  for  the  better  from  that  sort  of  people  ; 
1  d(j  not  look  for  the  great  success  of  our  peace  movement  to  the  high 
and  the  mighty,  not  many  great,  not  many  rich,  not  many  noble  are 
with  us.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  will  lie  ;  but  I  look  to  the 
democracies  of  f^ngland  and  of  Europe  to  carry  out  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  we  are  here  to  advocate.  Whyshould  we  despair? 
Why  should  we  think  things  are  going  on  so  badly  ?  It  is  only  a  very 
few  years  since  the  democi-acies  really  got  any  power  in  this  country 
at  all.  Government  before  that  had  l)een  of  the  classes,  by  the 
classes,  for  the  classes  ;  but  now  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  our  nation,  and  here  in  England.  Government  is  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  ])eople.  And  when  we  get  the  people  right,  all  will 
be  ritrht.  When  thi  y  once  understand  this  question,  they  will  sweep  away 
this  vile  system  for  ever.  We  may  be  encouraged.  I  speak  with  great 
delicacy  concerning  foreign  countries,  and  with  ignorance,  too  :  but  from 
what  I  can  gather,  I  believe  in  France  there  has  been  a  strong  condem- 
nation of  what  has  been  called  the  adventurous  colonial  policy,  which 
is.  I  Ijelieve,  the  great  motive  ])ower  in  French  politics  at  the  ])resent 
day,  so  far  as  I  can  unflerstand  it.  Iyor)k  at  (iermany,  supposed  to  be  the 
greatest  military  j>ower  at  the  present  that  we  have.  There  is  evidently 
the  greatest  discontent  with  the  burdens  which  the  people  are  bearing  in 
that  countrj*.     And  in  England,  look  V)ack  at  the  General    P^lection  of 
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1880 — you  see  I  can  allude  to  that,  not  being  directly  political — in 
England  in  1880  the  great  success  which  attended  one  party  in  the 
State  at  that  election  was  because  that  party  declared  for  the  equal 
rights  of  nations  and  for  the  condemnation  of  the  horrible  war  spirit 
which  was  then  raging.  The  people  of  this  country  endorsed  that 
doctrine,  and  1  believe  they  will  again  when  it  is  fairly  put  before 
them.  And  then  look  at  America,  that  great  Re})ublic  of  the  West. 
I  heard  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  read  yesterday  a  statement  as  to  the  decision 
which  has  been  come  to  by  tlie  Legislature  in  America  in  favour  of 
International  Arbitration.  That  is  a  great  step  in  the  history  of  thi& 
movement.  This  Congress,  this  Inter-national  or  Universal  Peace 
Congress,  is  intended  for  one  ol)jeGt,  and  that  is  to  spread  the  truth 
concerning  these  matters,  to  point  out  to  the  nations  a  more  excellent 
way,  and  I  think  that  you  are  doing  a  good  work  in  attempting  that. 
Of  course  the  Press  of  this  country  will  not  m-ike  a  great  deal  of  your 
meetings.  Naturally  they  only  write  for  what  at  the  present  moment 
is  of  most  interest  to  the  people,  and  you  cannot  expect  to  have  a 
report  of  your  proceedings  equal  to  a  report  of  a  glove-fight  at  the 
Pelican  Clul)  ;  that  interests  the  people  at  the  present  moment  far 
more,  and,  therefore,  the  Press  writes  for  what  interests  the  people  ; 
but  you  have  to  excite  an  interest  in  those  far  nobler  movements 
which  we  are  discussing  to-day.  Of  course,  you  will  be  laughed  at. 
Everybody  will  be  laughed  at  who  tries  to  do  any  good.  Of  course, 
you  will  be  reviled  ;  of  course,  you  will  be  reproached — that  is  the 
lot  of  all  reformers.  Everybody  would  be  a  reformer  if  it  was  not  a 
disagreeable  business,  and  the  more  you  are  reviled  the  more  the 
probability  is  that  you  are  doing  what  is  right,  and  if  you  are  true 
men  and  women — which  I  believe  you  to  be — the  more  you  are 
reviled,  the  more  you  ;ire  ridiouled,  and  the  more  you  are  reproached, 
the  harder  will  you  work  for  the  good  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
We  do  not  expect  to  win  this  peaceful  battle  to-morrow,  perhaps  not 
the  next  day,  but  we  are  looking  to  the  future  ;  we  are  looking  to  the 
children  and  the  children's  children,  who  shall  come  after  us,  and  who 
are  to  make  the  world  happier  and  better,  and  we  want  to  show  them 
the  way. 

Every  age,  on  him  wlui  strays 

From  its  broail  and  beaten  ways. 
Pours  its  sevenfold  vials. 

Happy  he  whose  inward  ear 

Angel  whisperings  can  hear 
Above  the  rabble's  laughter. 

And  when  hatred's  faggots  burn, 

Throuiich  tlie  smoke  can  still  discern 
Tiie  coming,  grand  hereafter. 

It  is  for  the  hereafter  you  and  I  to-day  are  working,  and  I  believe 
that  we  are  doing  a  work  which,  in  God's  good  time,  will  do  much  to 
improve  this  sorrow-laden  and  sin-stained  world,  and  therefore  it  is- 
that  in  your  honest  and  your  unselfish  endeavoui's  I,  for  one,  bid  you 
the  heartiest  God-speed. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  gave  a  lu'sume  of  Sir  W.  Lawson's 
address  in    French  tor  the  information  of  foreign  delegates. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  part  of  the  business  is  to 
move  a  resolution  on  Christian  teaching  about  war. 

INTRODUCTION    OF   SUBJECTS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  :  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  our 
English  custom  is  to   introduce  resolutions  by    moving  and 
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seconding  them.  The  Committee  on  Procedure  have  decided 
that  two  papers  shall  be  read,  and  you  will  kindlv  take  those 
papers  as  it"  tliev  came  in  the  form  of  moving  and  seconding 
the  resolution  that  1  have  the  pleasure  to  read  : — 

RESOLUTION    I. 

(Kxi;i.is!i). 

•'  The  Congress  affirms  its  belief  that  the  brotherhood  of 
man  involves  as  a  necessary  consequence  a  brotherhood  of 
nations,  in  which  the  true  interests  of  all  are  acknowledged 
to  be  identical.  The  Gong-ress  is  convinced  that  the  true 
basis  for  an  enduring  peace  will  be  found  in  the  applica- 
tion by  nations  of  this  great  principle  in  all  their  rela- 
tions one  to  another/' 

(l''Hi-.\rii ). 

"  Le  Cong-res  afflrme  son  opinion  que  la  fraternite 
entre  les  hommes  implique  comme  consequence  necessaire 
une  fraternite  entre  les  nations,  dans  laquelle  les  vrais  in- 
terets  de  chacune  sont  reconnus  identiques.  Le  Cong-res 
est  convaincu  que  la  vraie  base  d'une  paix  durable  con- 
siste  dans  I'application  de  ce  g-rand  principe  par  les  peu- 
ples  dans  toutes  leurs  relations  mutuelles." 

The  following  ])aper  })re[)ai-ed  by  Mr.  Edward  Butler,  of 

Leeds,  was  then  read  :  — 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAX,  HOW  TO  PROMOTE  IT. 

Most  people  have,  at  some  time,  been  caught  in  a  dense  crowd,  and  carried 
hither  and  tliither  witlioiit  a  cliance  of  escape.  One  of  the  things  that  in  sucli  a 
case  strikes  the  trenml<jus  nerves  of  the  prisoner  is  the  existence  of  vvliat  we  may 
call  the  Spirit  of  the  Crowd.  No  one  admits  that  he  is  pushing,  no  one  squeezing  ; 
every  une  is  ready  to  make  affidavit  that  the  pressure  which  threatens  your  extinction 
is  not  his  fault.  Everyone,  like  you,  is  a  sufferer,  not  an  inilicter,  of  suffocation. 
The  crowd  becomes  a  malignant  Entity,  sublimated  from  all  the  individuals  compos- 
ing it,  and  independent  of  them.  Under  these  circumstances  one  strenuous  voice  of 
command  will  sometimes  control  the  spirit  of  the  crowd,  and  "  guide  its  stejjs  into 
the  way  of  peace."  This  experience  is  rejieated  in  the  crowd  of  individual  judgments, 
which  unite  to  form  jiuIjHc  opinion,  resulting  in  legislative  and  administrative  pressure, 
sometimes  of  a  crushing  kind.  And  in  those  crises  a  strong  trumpet  voice,  from  the 
mountain  heights  of  (j(jd's  moral  law,  will  nften  avail  marvellously  to  turn  the  crowd 
into  the  right  way.  It  is,  indeed,  our  buniness  to  call  on  the  crowd  to  hear  "  the 
Toice  of  the  arc  hangel  and  the  trump  of  God,"  which,  to  the  sensitive  ear,  is  ever 
sounding.  It  is  not  our  oratory,  oxr  rhetoric,  our  persuasive  writings  that  can  move 
the  mass  of  men  ;  but  we  can  bid  them  listen,  and  periiaps  secure  a  momentary  hush 
of  rattling  wheels  and  trampling  feet  and  enger  voices,  sn  that,  in  the  silen<.'e,  there 
may  fall  from  altove  wiu'ds  which  shall  sway  the  spirit  of  the  crowd,  and  change  its 
pur|)Ose  into  conformity  with  heavenly  counsels. 

Whatever  methods  we  may  ado]it  uf  practical  deUiil,  whatever  aji])eais  we  may 
make  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  of  imptrial  linance,  or  of  domestic  happiness,  we 
must,  it  appears  to  me,  ever  give  the  tirst  place  to  those  simple  but  majestic  moral 
princijiles  whicli  have  divine  life  in  them,  and  power  to  control  the  set  of  public 
opinifjn.  Among  such  principl<;s  I  place  the  doctrine  of  ''  The  Fatherhood  of  (jdd," 
and  its  pendant  the  '"  i'rotherhood  of  man."  When  this  truth  has  sunk  deep  into 
prepared  hfarts.  and  sent  its  roots  downward  and  its  branches  upward,  the  song-birds 
will  come  and  dwell  there,  and  the  raven  ami  the  vulture  will  take  tligiit.  That  "  plant 
'if  renown  "  will  overshadow  and  dispossess  the  wicked  old  maxim,  "  Everyone  for 
him.self  and  <Jod  for  us  all." 

How  shall  we  train  and  treat  this  plant  so  as  to  secure  its  flower  and  fiiiit  of 
peace  V  We  must  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  can  grow.  We  must  change  the 
climate.  The  great  Calamites  of  tin;  carboniferous  age  have  dwindled  down  into  the 
little  "  mares  tails  "  of  our  ditches,  V>ecauRe  their  atmospheric  environment  has  been 
altered  :  and  the  military  habit  of  thoughts,  the  instincts  for    "  blood  and  iron."'    will 
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surely  ilie  down  and  shrivel  to  the  diniensions  of  a  specimen-glass  if  we  can  succeed 
in  suitahly  modifying  the  moral  atmosphere.  An  iceberg,  that  would  take  a  regi- 
ment of  sappers  and  miners  to  blast  to  fragments,  soon  passes  away  in  the  (iulf  Stream. 
In  what  way,  then,  can  we  assist  in  so  dill'using  the  grand  truth  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  that  its  corollary,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  shall  take  root  and  grow  amongst  us, 
not  as  a  tender  exotic  in  a  theological  hot-house,  but  robust  as  a  British  oak  that 
''  stands  four-square  to  all  the  winds  tliat  blow  "  ?  Now,  let  it  be  observed,  for  our 
encouragement  that  the  trend  or  tendency  of  the  times  is  with  us.  There  is  less  dogma 
and  more  life,  less  scholastic  divinity  and  more  humanity.  Religion  is  less  a  matter 
of  ornamental  cut-glass,  and  more  of  a  fragrant  blossoming  flower,  with  sweet  fruit 
ripening  under  its  beauty.  In  old  times,  Human  or  (Grecian,  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
was  a  "  Lost  Chord."  The  very  string  seemed  missing  from  the  lute  of  Humanity  ; 
now  it  is  the  note  men  listen  for,  and  hail,  and  repeat.  When  a  venerable  statesman 
helps  an  old  apple  woman  across  Piccadilly,  or  a  Ro3'al  person  takes  oil'  her  water- 
proof and  spreads  it  over  a  forlorn  drenched  wanderer,  or  a  sailor  with  his  life  in  his 
hands  springs  into  the  sea  to  rescue  a  drowning  mate,  all  hearers  and  readers  acclaim 
the  glory  of  numifesteii  brotherhood.  We  liave  reached  the  eccentric  stage  of  happy 
inconsistency.  We  equip  mighty  armies  to  tear  and  blast  one  another  into  frag- 
ments with  all  the  infernal  skill  tliat  the  "  Prince  of  this  World  "  can  suggest  ;  and, 
having  taken  counsel  with  ApoUyon,  we  follow  up  our  armies  with  a  "  Red  Cross  " 
contingent  to  soothe  and  comfort,  and  if  possible  recover,  as  many  as  we  can  of  those 
that  are  only  half  killed.  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Smith,"  said  a  hazy  hearer  of  his,  "  I  owe  you 
a  great  deal  of  gratitude.  Before  you  came  to  this  parish  I  cared  for  neither  God  nor 
devil.  Now,  thanks  to  you,  sir,  I  love  them  both."  But  that  state  of  mind  is  one  of 
transition  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  Pilgrim  of  the  Ages — the  Human  Race — will 
struggle  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  on  the  other  side  of  the  Celestial  (Jity. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  writer  that  every  concrete  illustration  of  the  presence  of  the 
sympathetic  and  unselfish  spirit  of  Christ,  the  Elder  Brother  of  our  fallen  but 
redeemed  race,  in  the  hearts,  lives,  and  actions  of  His  followers,  is  a  direct  contribu- 
tion to  the  atmosphere  we  wish  to  create.  We  do  not  crave  logical  |)r()ofs — we  want 
living  specimens.  They  will  multiply  vivaciously.  We  cannot  give  up  pulpit  and 
platform  ;  they  are  needed  for  the  interpretation,  by  the  light  of  God's  word,  of  what 
goes  on  in  current  history,  and  of  the  Divine  order  and  purpose  disclosed  by  the  succession 
of  events  ;  but  the  great  need  is  the  raw  material  of  the  word-loom — namely,  deeds  of 
love,  demonstrations  of  brotherhood,  on  the  august  basis  of  a  common  relation  to  our 
Father  wdio  is  in  Heaven.  ';  Father,"  said  a  little  lad  to  a  minister  who  liad  laid  down 
some  stiff  proposition  to  his  son,  "  is  that  really  true,  or  is  it  only  preaching  V  "  Is 
human  brotherhood  really  true,  or  is  it  "  only  preaching  "  ?  Every  loving,  kindly,  unselfish 
deed  we  do  for  those  who  have  no  other  claim  on  us  than  the  common  brotherhood, 
freshens  the  air  with  breezes  in  which  war  withers,  and  begins  to  perish  without  axe 
or  mattock. 

We  shall  not  do  much  to  bring  in  the  holy  and  happy  time  by  collecting  masses 
of  statistics.  The  number  of  thousands  of  men  who  perished  in  battle  between  such  a 
date  and  such  another  date,  the  number  of  millions  of  pounds  wasted  on  this  or  that 
war,  and  the  other  terril)le  figures,  are  very  impressive  to  those  who  can  digest  and 
use  them  ;  but  for  ordinary  men  statistics  are  somewhat  like  grass.  They  want  a  cow 
to  eat  the  grass  and  turn  it  into  milk,  and  then  they  can  nourish  noble  thoughts  upon 
the  product.  Meadows  of  statistics  are  turned  into  food  for  heart  and  mind  by  the 
kindly  Christ-likt'  deeds  of  hearts  that  assinnlate  them,  incorporate  them,  turn  them 
into  motives,  principles  of  life,  vital  force. 

Tlie  Christian  Brotherhood  that  we  have  to  illustrate  is  a  widely  different  thing 
from  the  hollow  good-fellowshij)  that  has  been  accustomed  to  stand  as  one  of  the 
Three  Graces  in  the  group  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity."  Awful  crimes,  as  a 
victim  of  the  guillotine  declared,  have  been  wrought  in  the  name  of  Liberty  ;  Equality 
has  often  sjicnt  its  streugth  in  pulling  down  from  above  rather  than  Ijuilding  up  from 
below  ;  and  Fraternity  has  degenerated  into  mere  companiouship  for  selfish  ends. 

The  Brotherhood  we  have  first  to  feel,  and  then  t(»  illustrate,  has  its  character 
determined  by  its  source.  The  nature  of  the  brotherly  relation  is  fixed  by  the  filial 
relation.  It  is  "  perfect  as  the  Father  in  .ieaven  is  perfect."  Some  day  a  blaze  of 
moral  illumination  will  flood  men's  thoughts  about  war.  They  will  perceive,  as  the 
twilight  passes  into  daylight,  the  shocking  profanity  of  .going  forth  to  battle 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  those  of  the  opposite  camp,  who,  it  may  be,  have,  like  them- 
selves, ushered  in  the  battle  morning  by  hands  clasped  and  eyea.  turned  to  heaven, 
and  the  prayer,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name,  Thy  king- 
dom come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

We  do  not  dogmatise  pragmatically  against  those  who  think  that  defensir*   vrar 
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is  still  a  Qocessity,  and  that  we  cannot  yet  dismantle  our  war-ships  and  dismiss  our 
soldiers.  We  approach  the  si)lution  from  a  dilt'orent  ipiarter  of  the  heavens.  We  ask 
men  to  l>elieve  in  the  prayer  their  lips  so  lig-litiy  utter,  and  nse  every  form  and  style 
and  occasion  t<>  illustrate  iheir  belief  in  wiunl  and  still  more  in  deed.  We  ask  men  to 
believe  that  in  the  solemn  "  latter  days  "  and  close  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation  upon 
which  our  lot  is  cast,  Christ  the  Elder  Brother  is  actually  nioviiii;  amongst  us  unseen 
by  the  bodily  eye,  though  nut  unpereeived  by  sensitive  and  watchful  souls,  and  that 
it  is  the  penetniting  whisper  of  His  Voice  that  we  hear  when  we  feel  conscious  of  a 
summons  to  proclaim  with  joyful  shouting  the  old  but  neglected  trutli  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Men  under  the  Fatlierhood  of  God. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  reading  of  portions 
of  a  y>ai)er  In   Miss  Maky  L.  Cooke,  of  London,  entitled, 

OUR    BROTHEKHOU!)    A    POWER. 

Those  glowing  words,  "  The  Brotheriiood  of  Man,"  enshrine  for  us  a  truth  wliicji 
is  a  treasury  of  power,  but  which  was  long  sutfered  to  remain  hidden,  and  in  great 
measun;  inoperative.  For  centuries  tiie  worlil  lunl  so  far  forgotten  the  existence  of 
such  a  trntii  that  when,  in  the  last  century'  it  again  made  its  appearance  in  the  world 
of  thought,  it  was  hailed  witli  enthusiasm  as  a  new  discovery.  More  familiar  to  us 
now  with  the  lajjse  of  time,  the  idea  of  our  fraternity  continues  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  hope  for  their  race. 

Again,  through  all  ages,  there  have  been,  as  there  are  now,  unnumbered  beauti- 
ful acknowledgments  of  the  truth  in  practice.  Brotherly  kindness,  sympathy,  mutual 
lndpfulnes«j.  were  fonnil  in  the  world  long  before  tliiiikers  gave  them  formal  leave  to 
exist  ;  and  in  countless  instances  man  lias  ever  surrendered  iiis  life  for  man,  where 
there  has  been  in  the  ordinary  sense  no  tie  of  kindred,  and  no  claim  of  any  kind  save 
that  of  a  ronnuon  humanity. 

In  all  this  we  may  rejoice,  Imt  not  as  in  a  wor!^  fully  aceomplished.  Those 
among  us  to  whom  the  thought  of  our  brotherhood  is  most  dear,  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  we  do  not  as  yet  believe  in  it  with  a  faith  worthy  of  such  a  truth. 
How  many  (tf  us  really  know  what  it  is  to  find  a  brother  or  a  sister  in  every  man  or 
woman  whom  we  may  meet  ?  one  whose  welfare  is  in  very  truth  dear  to  us  as  our 
own  y  Yet  wiiat  less  than  this  can  brotherhood  mean  V  And  if,  in  individual  life, 
wi'  may  tiud  instances  of  a  state  of  feeling  approaching  this,  iiow  often  shall  we  find 
traces  of  it  iu  our  soeial  and  political  life  ?  And  yet  we  caimot,  surely,  put  our 
brotherhood  on  and  off  to  suit  diiferent  occasions.  If  men  are  l)rothers  in  private 
life,  tiiey  i-annot  cease  to  be  so  because  associated  in  communities. 

Now,  if  fraternity  is  really  a  truth,  it  is  a  truth  that  luust  be  realised  in  action  ; 
and,  so  realised,  will  exercise  an  influence  on  society,  powerful  and  beuelicent  beyond 
calculation. 

And  it  is  precisely  at  the  {)resent  moment  that  such  a  beneticent  influence  is 
needed.  The  inadequacy  of  force  as  a  remedy  for  social  disorders  becomes  every  day 
more  apjiarent,  leading  us  to  seek  a  more  lasting  social  foundation  ;  a  new  law, 
broader  and  deei)er  tlian  the  old,  and  powerful  where  that  has  been  found  weak.  Our 
nense  of  right,  too,  is  leading  us  in  the  same  direction  as  our  necessities.  We  may 
note  a  growing  impatience  of  all  that  is  hard  and  unsympathetic  in  the  relations  of 
man  witli  man  :  ot'  selflsh  advaiituires  taken  :  of  privileges  unshared  :  of  all,  in  short, 
wliich  jjractically  denies  our  Ijrotherliood.  On  tiie  realize  I  ion  of  our  brotherhood 
rlepends  the  future  of  mankinil. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importiince  that  we  siiould  tind  a  siu'e  basis  for  a  principle 
whicli  has  such  a  )>art  to  play  in  the  regeneration  of  society.  And  such  a  basis  we 
may  tind.  as  nowhere  el.se,  in  tiie  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  not  con- 
tent with  the  mere  assertion  of  our  brotherhood,  nor  did  He  leave  us  to  find  a  ground 
fur  it  in  the  belief  of  a  connnon  jihysical  origin  of  tin;  race.  His  way  of  teachng 
mankind  the  great  truth  of  our  fraternity  was  liy  making  known  to  us  a  Father  of 
whose  im^'dt  family  every  human  being  forms  a  part,  and  in  whom,  therefore,  all  are 
lK)und  together  by  a  tie  of  the  utuioht  i-loseness.  Wc;  must  observe  that  Christ  did 
not  merely  name  this  ileav.  nly  Father,  but,  in  His  own  life  and  death,  revealed  Him 
to  UH  ;  and  tliat  on  the  character  of  that  revelation  depends  its  significance  as  regards 
our  brotherhood,  and  its  power  to  inspire  a  lively  and  enthusiastic  sense  of  our 
fratfruHl  lie.  To  receive  Christ's  teaching  reHjtecting  Himself,  and  His  oneness  with 
the  Father,  is  to  find  presented  to  us,  through  the  life  and  death  of  Him  who  was 
also  a  man  among  men,  a  living  image  of  tiie  Heavenly  Fatherho(»d,  unsurpassable 
in  its  glory  of  righteousness  and  self-sa(;rificing  love.  In  such  a  Father,  the  memVjers 
of  our  race  an;  indeed  bound  together  in  bonds  inexpressiblv  strong  and  tender  ;  by 
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teaching-  us  to  know-  him,  Clirist  hosf  tiui,<;-lit  iis  to  know  itnrl  to  love  one  another.  And 
further  He  who  reveals  (Ik;  i>eri"tM't  Fatlierhixxl,  n;veals  also  the  perfect  Brotherhood. 
In  the  record  of  His  life  among-  men  we  are  taught  as  never  elsewliere,  what  V>rother- 
liness  can  mean.  We  iind  visible  there  an  innocence  and  harmlessness  more  heroic 
than  all  that  has  been  known  of  heroism  in  tlie  world  besides— an  untiring  energy  of 
love,  expressing  itself  in  continual  deeds  of  blessing — the  most  tender  consider- 
ateness,  the  quickest  sympathy,  a  forgiveness  which  was  a  fresh  revelation  to  the 
world  of  the  meaning  of  love,  a  self-forgetfulness  which  might  be  better  described  as 
the  absence  of  any  self-life  at  all  ;  and  Hiially,  we  find  all  this  crowned  liy  a  death  of 
willing  self-surrender  for  the  sake  of  mankind  ;  not  for  the  good  alone,  Init  for  all 
even  the  most  unworthy. 

Tills  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  a  theme  which  must  ever  be  to  Christians  sacred 
beyond  all  otiiers  ;  but  we  nmst  not  fail  to  observe  how  the  death  of  Christ,  even 
more  than  His  life,  has  taught  us  what  brotherhood  means,  by  showing  us  how,  in 
abandoning  the  jirincipal  of  sellish  isolation,  we  tind  our  truest  life  in  the  life  of  all. 
This  was  His  law  :  "  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  he  that  loseth  it. ..shall  find 
it";  and  we  see  now  how  that  life  which  was  once  laid  down  for  the  sake  of  the 
Brotherhood,  has  become,  even  here  on  earth,  a  "quickening  spirit  "  ;  for  ever  breath- 
ing love  and  brotherhood  into  the  hearts  of  men. 

Once  more  :  By  the  very  fact  of  tjhrist's  identification  of  Himself  with  our 
humanity,  in  life  and  in  death,  He  has  for  ever  consecrated  that  humanity.  To 
lielong  to  the  human  race,  has  become  a  dignity  beyond  all  those  accidental  and 
temporary  dignities  which  have  been  so  overvalued  ;  and  every  man  or  woman, 
without  distinction,  has  the  strongest  of  all  claims  to  our  love,  that  of  being  allied  to 
Him. 

Such  is  brotherhood  as  taught  by  Christ.  The  practical  results  which  follow 
from  it  are  not  far  to  seek. 

First,  as  we  have  seen,  it  implies  a  new  theory  of  life.  Regarding  oiu-selves  no 
longer  as  isolated  beings,  but  as  mend)ers  of  a  great  family,  we  shall  seek  our  happi- 
ness not  in  seltish  gain  of  any  kind,  material  or  intellectual  ;  not  in  wealth,  nor  in 
power,  nor  in  knowledge,  nor  in  culture,  for  their  own  sakes  ;  but  in  sharing  that 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  us  ;  in  giving  ourselves  for  the  highest  good  of  all. 

The  thought  is  not  discredited  because  there  have  been  mistaken  attempts  at 
realising  it,  and  because  movements  that  aimed  at  the  general  good,  have  ended  in  a 
mistaken  adoption  of  that  most  unbrotherly  of  methods,  violence.  For  if  we  truly 
feel  our  bi-otherhood — most  of  all  if  we  feel  our  brotherhood  in  Christ — the  conscious- 
ness of  it  will  inHuence  the  means  we  adopt,  as  well  as  the  ends  we  propose.  How- 
ever noble  the  object,  we  dare  not,  we  cannot,  while  we  remember  our  kinship  with 
him,  act  unlovingly  towanls  any  one  of  those  whom  he  calls  brethren.  Xcjr 
can  we  expect  to  gain  any  good  for  our  race,  by  breaking  His  law  of  brotherly 
love  towards  even  the  humblest  member  of  that  race.  For  just  as  truly  as  each 
individual  has  his  true  life  in  the  life  of  all  mankind,  just  as  truly  does  mankind  live, 
does  Christ  live,  in  each  individual  ;  and  apart  from  love  to  individuals,  there  is  and  can 
lie  no  true  love  of  humanity,  nor  can  there  be,  in  the  sense,  any  servici;  to  humanity. 

How  much  a  true  belief  in  our  lirotherhood  will  inHuence  our  practice  as 
individuals,  we  must  not  here  pause  to  consider;  om-  present  concern  being  rather 
with  its  bearing  on  social  and  national  life. 

Our  social  and  national  ties  are  surely  not  opposed  to  the  universal  one,  but  may 
be  sttips  towards  realising  it,  if  only  we  do  not  permit  these  partial  ties  to  become 
sellish  limitations  ;  thus  marring  their  beauty  and  destroying  their  significance.  Such 
is  the  narrowness  which  has  made  social  differences  into  barriers  to  check  the 
outflow  of  human  sympathies,  and  has  turned  our  patriotism  into  a  hateful 
denial  of  our  humanity,  and  of  Him  who  is  the  head  of  our  race. 
But  there  is  hope  of '  better  things.  We  believe  that  Christ's  teaching, 
now  better  understood  than  perhaps  ever  before,  and  Christ's  own  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  is  teaching  the  world  to  understand  that  in  the  deepest  sense 
there  can  be  no  conflict  of  interests  ;  that  the  gdod  of  one  individual  or  one  nation  is 
the  good  oi  ail,  and  the  loss  or  injury  of  one  the  loss  or  injury  of  all.  And  further, 
are  we  not  learning  to  see  that,  in  the  case  of  those  immediate  and  temporary 
interests  which  must  sometimes  lie  opposed,  though  by  no  means  so  often  as  our 
pride  and  impatience  would  fancy,  we  shall  siu-ely  learn  that  as  the  brother  proves 
his  fraternity  by  self-sacriiice  ratlier  than  by  self-assertion — by  the  hiunility  of  love, 
and  not  liy  struggling  for  supremacy,  so  the  true  man  proves  his  manhood.  Yes,  and 
the  nation  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  For  the  life  of  nations 
is  not  so  whollv  different  from  that  of  individuals,  that  we  may   not   apply  the  same 
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great  principle?  to  it.  Tf  an  individual  who  chooses  to  separate  himself  from  all 
Imnmn  sympathies,  is  au  object  nt"  pity,  sn  must  a  nation  be  that  separates  itself  from 
the  world's  larger  life  ;  and  more  pitiable  still,  a  nation  that  lives  in  hostility  to  other 
nations.  A  true  sense  of  our  fi'aternity  must  quickly  destror  all  enmities,  and  all 
rivalries,  between  nations  as  between  individuals — the  only  kind  of  emulation  that 
is  compatible  with  the  larger  brotherly  love,  the  love  of  humanity,  is  that  generous 
emulation  that  '•  provokes  to  love  and  to  good  works." 

It  must  be  the  earnest  desire  of  all  who  love  their  kind,  that  hostility  between 
nations  may  be  brought  to  an  end  in  tiiis  way.  and  not  by  the  niere  substitution  of 
class  sympathies  for  national  feeling.  For  until  these  partial  sympathies  are  purilied 
and  elevated  by  a  true  love  of  mankind,  they  bring  their  own  hostilities  with  them, 
just  as  the  national  sentiment  has  done.  If,  instead  of  the  destruction  of  national 
enmities  in  the  white  heat  of  love,  there  should  merely  be  a  supjtression  of  them  by 
other  and  more  powerful  enmities,  it  is  possible  tliat  the  change  may  be  for  the  worse 
ratiier  than  for  the  better.  If  the  extinction  of  war  is  to  be  more  than  nominal 
it  nuist  be  accomplished  by  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  love  ;  and  all  lower 
motives  must  be  merely  subsidiary  to  this. 

It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  war  between  nations  may  be  put  an  end  to,  or  at 
least  suspended,  in  Europe,  if  nowhere  else,  by  some  active  protest  of  the  masses 
against  the  intolerable  burdens  it  imposes,  the  enormous  tax,  both  in  property  and  in 
lilodd,  whit'h  it  demands.  But  if  this  should  be  the  whole,  the  change  will  jiardly  be 
a  radical  one  :  for  unwillingness  to  surrender  one's  own  life  and  property  does  not 
necessiirily  imply  unwillingness  to  take  the  lives  or  appropriate  the  goods  of  others. 
A  popular  movement  against  war,  to  be  truly  successful,  must  proceed  not  only 
from  self-interest,  but  far  more  from  that  lively  regard  for  the  interests  of  others 
which  is  inspired  by  brotherly  sympatliy.  Tiie  protest  must  be  made  in  the  spirit  of 
love  ;  and  must  be  directed  less  against  the  suffering  of  wrong  than  against  the 
•loing  of  wrong,  for  on  such  a  principle,  and  on  such  a  principal  alone,  are  we  sure  of 
final  victor}'. 

Therefore,  whatever  direct  means  it  is  well  to  adopt  for  the  prevention  of  war 
between  nations,  the  most  practical  means  of  all,  because  the  most  thorough,  is  the 
cherishing  of  that  Christian  spirit  of  brotherhood,  which  would  render  it  impossible 
even  to  defend,  nmch  less  to  make  war.  Let  the  arguments  for  war  be  ever  so 
cogent — let  the  seeming  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  in  any  given  case,  be  ever  so 
urgent — arguments  and  apparent  necessities  will  alike  be  swept  away  by  the  strong 
advancing  tide  of  that  fraternal  love  which  not  only  will  not,  but  cannot,  harm  one 
fellow  man,  a  child  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  a  member  of  tlie  family  of  wliich  the 
Eider  Brother  is  Christ. 

Precis  of  the  following  important  papers,  written  for  the 
Conii'ress  on  the  .special  subject  cf  the  Resolution,  were  read 
hv  Mr.  W.  E.  Dakby. 

IXVIOLABILITE  DE  LA  VIE  HUMAINE. 

M^moire  jiresente  jjar  M.  Sakrazix,  secretaire — tresorier  de  la  Societe  dc  Paix  et 
d'Arbitrage  International  du  Familistere  de  Guise  (Aisne). 

Jamais  aucun  ecrivain,  avant  le  regrette  Mr.  Godin,  le  fondateur  eminent  de 
I'association  du  familistere  de  Guise,  n'a  autant  insiste  sur  le  principe  de  I'inviolabilite, 
de  la  vie  hiimaine.  On  a  flit  avant  lui,  et  de  nos  jours  dans  de  nombreuses  et 
vaillantes  publications  emanant  de  nobles  esprits,  de  belles  intelligences,  que  :  "  ne 
pouvant  rien  creer,  il  ne  faut  rien  ddtruire,"  que  leg  lois  de  tous  les  peuples  tant  soit 

f)eii  civilisf'H  roprouvant  I'homicide,  les  collectivites,  pas  plus  que  les  individus,  n'ont 
e  droit  de  ilonner  la  mort  a  un  de  leurs  membres,  (ju'uiie  execution  ordonnee  par  la 
«ocieti'  est  un  assassinat,  par  consequent  un  criine,  la  Morale,  la  Wmid^  la  Justice  etant 
universelies.  Que,  d'ailleurs,  les  lois  sont  toujours  tenqjoraires,  bonnes  aujourd'hui, 
fausses  deniain  :  "  k  veritc?  en  dccA,  erreur  au  dehl,"  et  /inalheureusement  trop 
frequemment  dictees  ])ar  I'cgoTsme.  I'icn  souvent  on  ne  pent  juger  que  sur  des 
apparences  parfois  tronqjeuses,  ii  faut  n'lii'chir,  etant  meme  admise  cette  enormite 
que  I'homme  soit  en  droit  de  sufiprimer  la  vie  de  son  semblable,  au  grand  nonibre 
d'erreurs  judiciaires.  Quelle  chose  ('pouvantable  que  rexecution  d'un  innocent  ! 
Alors  mmie  que  le  crime  est  Burabondammeiit  prouve,  peut-on  sonder  le  fond  de  la 
conscience  dn  malheureux  qui  s'est  laisse  alier  au  crime  ?  Connait-on  les  causes  des 
eflEets  produits  V  X'ont-elles  pas  leurs  racines  dans  des  (^poques  cloignees,  englobant 
d'innonibr  ibles  responsabilites  et  ne  sont-elles  pas  surtout  amenees  par  I'inqjerfection 
flocialc.    La  society  avait-elle  accompli  son  devoir,  au  moins  en  jwrtie,  envers  ce  inembre 
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d^voy^  ?     Lui   avait-elle,  par  des   dispositions  humanitaires  de  la  phis  ^l^mentaire 

justice,  assure  dti  travuil,  rexistence  niaterielle  ?  Avait-elle  veille  sur  son  education,  sur 
son  instructi(jn  ?  Par  des  uiilliers  d'exeinplesqiie  iiousavons  constaninient  sous  les  yeux 
nous  pouvons  afKrnier  qu'elle  etait,  en  general,  rostee  au  dessous  de  cette  tache.  Et 
cependant,  sans  husiter  presque,  elle  punit  d'une  maniere  barbare,  cruelle,  feroce,  des 
crimes  qu'elle  meme  a  suggi^res,  pour  ainsi  d,ire,  par  son  imprudence,  par  son  im- 
prevoyance,  par  son  incurie,  par  son  egoisme  !  Eleve-t-on  des  loops  pour  les  jeter  dans 
la  bergerie  ?  N'avons-nous  pas  aussi  les  monomanes  du  crime,  du  vol,  des  pratiques 
^tranges  ?  Est-ce  que  les  nombreux  travaux  scientifiques  faisant  irruption  dans  le 
domaine  psycli()l()gi(|ue,  malgre  les  academies,  n'(jnt  pas  d  iiionti'e  a\ec  evidence  que 
certaines  alVections,  lesions  morales,  alcoolisme,  se  transmettent  aussi  bien  que  la 
phthisie,  la  syphilis,  c'est-A-dire  que  la  pourriture  est  aussi  bien  veliiculee,  de  genera- 
tion en  generation,  au  moral  qu'au  physique,  au  matt-riel  qu'au  spirituel  ?  Et  la 
suggestion,  I'liypnotisme,  qui  donnent  tant  a  reflccliir  a  nos  jnges  !  X'y-a-t-il  pas 
lieu  de  mediter  avec  une  certaine  anxiete  sur  tunt  de  eas  observes  dii  nos  jours,  presents 
tl  tous  les  esprits  ?  Le  coupable  est-il  toujours  bien  celui  qui  a  frappe  ?  Ne  serait-ce 
pas  un  inspirateur  qui  reste  dans  Tombrc  et  que  la  justice  ne  pourra  saisir,  son 
ignorance  des  veritables  lois  de  la  vie  ne  lui  permettant  pas  de  suivre  les  tils  invisibles 
qui  font  correspondre  entre  elles  plusieurs  intelligences.  Nous  cimvenons  que  la 
society  doit  se  mcttre  en  garde  eontre  ceux  de  ses  membres  devenus  dangereux.  Mais 
n'y-a-t-il  pas  d'autre  remede  que  de  lancer  ainsi  brusquement  une  ame  dans  I'inconnu  ! 
Ne  peut-on  niettre  ces  malheureux  dans  I'impossibilite  de  nuire,  en  les  separant  des 
autres  humains  par  des  barrieres  infranchissables,  et  en  les  condamnant  a  un  travail 
penible  qui  materait  presque  toujours,  dans  un  temps  donne,  ces  rebelles  et  vicieuses 
natures  ? 

Quittons  ces  considerations  pour  montrer  a  quelle  elevation  Mr.  Godin  avait 
place  le  respect  de  la  vie  humaine  en  lui  donnant  pour  sanction  la  loi  supreme  de 
I'humanite.  Sans  suivre  cet  esprit  enunent  dans  les  developpeuients  qu'il  a  su 
donner  avec  une  grande  clarte  a  sa  doctrine,  nous  voulons  faire  voir  qu'il  a  legue  a 
la  generation  actuelle  des  enseignements  admirables  que  nous  essayerons  de  resumer 
en  ce  qui  a  trait  a  notre  sujet. 

L'homme  a  toujours  cherche  en  dehors  de  sa  sphere  un  principe  superieur  dont 
relevent  tous  les  actes  humains.  Les  religions  ont  bien  presente  Dieu  anx  hommes 
comme  etant  ce  Principe  et  cette  Cavxse,  mais  sans  devoiler  le  lien  qui  unit  I'liomme  k 
Dieu  et  put  servir  de  principe  de  Morale  universelle,  de  Loi  renfermant  en  elle  le 
Droit,  le  Devoir,  la  Justice.  Ce  Criterium  tant  cherche,  qui  a  echappe  aux  philosophes 
jusqu'ici  par  sa  trop  grande  evidence,  c'est  la  vie,  la  vie  humaine,  la  plus  haute 
manifestation  terrestre  de  la  puissance  intinie  (jui  nous  gouverne,  la  vie  qui  est  pour 
chacun  de  nous  le  bien  le  plus  precieux,  que  nous  devons  respecter  et  a  laquelle  nous 
devons  venir  en  aide  avec  amour,  que  nous  avons  le  devoir  d'employer  pour  etre 
utiles  a  notre  prochain  et  travailler  A  notre  perfectionnement.  De  ce  point  de  depart 
d'une  extreme  simplicite,  accessible  aux  plus  humbles  intelligences  comme  pouvant 
donner  satisfaction  aux  plus  elevees,  decoule  la  connaissance  du  Bien  et  du  Mai.  Le 
Bien,  c'est  tout  ce  qui  est  utile,  qui  profite  a  I'existence  humaine  ;  le  Mai,  c'est  tout  ce 
qui  est  nuisible,  qui  affaiblit  la  vie  humaine.  La  vie  que  l'homme  ne  pent  creer,  il  ne 
peut  done  pas  la  detruire  ;  elle  doit  etre  pour  lui  absolument  inviolable  soit  indi- 
viduellement,  soit  collectivement.  Done,  cette  grande  Loi  est  universelle,  regit  tous  les 
faits  humains,  contient  en  germe  dans  son  sein  la  Morale,  la  Justice,  la  Fraternite,  la 
Cliarite,  elle  est  applicable  aussi  bien  aux  particuliers  qu'aux  collectivites,  aux  nations 
qu'a  I'hum  mite  toute  entiere  ;  dans  le  domaine  religieux  comme  dans  le  domaine 
politique,  philosophique,  economique,  la  loi  de  vie  prime  tout.  Bien  comprise  et 
appliquee,  elle  ferait  regner  la  Paix  et  le  Bonheur  sur  la  terre,  impossibles  a  realiser 
tant  que  les  societes  humaineslionoreront  la  Guerre,  laissant  ainsi  la  Morale  sans  case. 
Alors  serait  comprise  la  vraie  solidarite  qui  fait  de  tous  les  humains,  h  quelque  race, 
a  quelque  couleur  qu'ils  appartiennent,  des  parties  differentes  du  meme  corps,  et 
d'apres  laquelle,  suivant  un  precepte  admirable  :  "  II  ne  peut  y  avoir  de  societe 
heureuse  Iti  oil  se  trouve  un  homme  voue  au  malheur." 

Avant  de  donner  une  conclusion  a  ce  travail,  nous  ne  resisterons  pas  au  plaisir 
de  citer  les  paroles  suivantes  prononcees  k  Paris  au  Congi'es  spiritualiste  de  1889  i)ar 
un  ecrivain  des  plus  distingues  d'Italie,le  Professeur  Jean  Hoffmann  :  "Aujoiird'hui  la 
Loi  Morale  fait  voir  que  toutes  les  maximes  sociales  ont  leur  sanction  dans  la  pratique 
de  ce  precepte  ;  respecter  et  venerer  la  vie  humaine  ;  travailler  avec  amour  au  plus 
grand  bien  de  la  vie  humaine,  que  nul  ne  peut  affaiblir  sans  violer  la  loi     .... 

L'cinivre  sociale  par  excellence  consiste  done  a  formiiler 

des  institutions  en  accord  avec  la  veritable  Loi  Morale,  c'est-t\-dire  avec  la  loi  du 
Progres  Universel  de  la  vie  humaine,  dans  I'individu  et  dans  les  societes." 


TiiK  OLD  TI•:sTA^n•:xT  ox  \y\u. 

Dy  Mr.  (tk  ikhk  Gii.i.ktt,   of  London. 

When  Moses  nnniberecl  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  second  year  of  their  national 
existence,  he  found  that  there  were  t>03,550  men,  all  of  whom  were  able  to  "-o  forth 
to  war  (Xnnii>ers  i.,  4;')).  But  in  order  to  estimate  the  character  of  so  large  a  force, 
we  must  recollect  that  the  long  period  of  slavery,  from  wliich  they  had  been 
ileiivered,  iiad  given  them  little  or  no  opportunity  to  jnactice  war — that  their  arms 
wt-re  probably  very  inferior — and  that  they  ]iosscsscd  neither  horses  nor  chariots. 
Tiiere  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  they  \\crc  entirely  disarmed  by  the 
Kgyptians.  and  as  (»ceupying  a  frontier  ])rovince,  they  may  probably  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  wandering  tribes.  It  is, 
however,  pretty  certain  that  they  had  neither  horsi^s  nor  chariots  when  Moses  led 
them  out  of  Egypt. 

The  altsence  of  chariots  is  a  \'cry  niaikcd  feat  inc.  not  only  w  hi'u  \\c  consider 
tlie  almost  irresistible  force  with  which  tlicy  were  driven  at  fidl  galloji  to  the  charge, 
but  from  the  fact  that  all  tlie  nations  wliich  were  ojip'iscd  to  the  Israelites  in  war, 
possessed  both  chariots  and  horses.  Kcv.  Hy.  Wright  IMiillott,  M.A.,  in  an  article  in 
"  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary."  says,  "  War  chariots  may  be  regarded  as  tilling 
among  siune  nations  of  antiquity — as  elephants  did  among  others — the  jilace  that 
heavy  artillery  does  in  modern  times':  so  that  the  military  power  of  a  nation  uiight 
l>e  estimated  i>y  the  numlier  of  its  chariots."  We  are  also  informed  by  Kev.  Wm. 
Latham  Be  van.  ^LA.,  in  another  article  in  the  same  Dictionary,  that  the  "  two 
Hebrew  words  translated  '  horse  '  may  be  construed  '  chariot-horse  '  and  '  cavalry- 
horse  ' — and  that  there  are  scarcely  any  notices  of  the  horse  in  the  Bilile  excei)t  for 
warlike  iiin'i)oses."  In  considering  the  wars  in  which  the  Israelites  were  engaged,  it 
is  important  that  tiiese  two  interpretations  shoidd  be  kept  clearly  in  reuiembrance, 
viz..  that  chariots  for  war  exercised  in  that  age  the  power  and  overwhelming  force 
that  heavy  artillery  does  now  :  and  tiiat  when  the  horse  is  i-eferred  to,  it  means  war- 
liorse,  i.p.,  either  for  "  artillery  ""  or  cavalry. 

Let  us  now  jiicture  what  must  have  been  the  terror  of  the  Israelites  wlien  they 
were  shut  in  by  the  wilderness  on  either  side,  and  with  the  Red  Sea  in  fnmt,  thej' 
hear  that  Pharaoh  was  ])nrsuing  them  with  GOO  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the  chariots 
of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  one  of  them  (Exodus  xiv.,  7).  The  "  Speaker's 
Commentary  "  says,  "  24,000  horsemen  besides  the  chariotry."  From  a  military  point 
of  view,  it  was  certain  defeat  for  an  army  of  infantry,  however  numerous,  to  have 
turned  to  tight  against  such  a  force.  But  (iod  interjiosed  for  their  deliverance.  He 
plaeed  the  i>illar  of  cloud  between  the  two  armies,  so  that  tlie  one  canie  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night.  Then  He  caused  His  east  wind  to  blow,  and  with  it  ilivided  the 
waters  of  the  Hed  Sea,  so  that  the  Israelites  could  pass  over  upon  (hy  land.  The 
Egyptians  followed  them,  but  were  caught  by  the  returning  waters,  atid  everyone  was 
drowned.  We  can  well  unilerstand  how  exultingly  the  Israelites  could  sing  praises 
to  (rod  for  such  a  deliverance.  "  The  Lord  is  a  mAii  of  war.  The  Lord  is  His  nauie. 
Pharaoh's  I'hariots  and  his  host  hath  He  cast  into  the  sea."  His  chosen  captains  also 
are  drowned  in  the  Hed  Sea '"  (Exodus  XV.,  ri.  4).  .Miriam  and  hei'  women  rejilying 
witii  timl>rel  and  dance,  "Sing  ye- to  the  Lonl,  I'nr  lie  haili  triiiin|iiied  gloriously — 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath' He  thrown  into  the  sea." 

Soon  after  the  Israelites  ha<l  enten-d  the  Sinaitic  peninstda  they  were  attacked 
by  tlie  Amalekites,  who  are  su])posed  t(t  have  been  a  race  of  pure  Arabs.  At  first 
tliey  cut  off  the  stragglers,  as  Moses  says,  "Amalek  met  thee  by  the  way,  and  smote 
the  inntimost  of  tliet;,  even  all  that  were  feeble  liehind  thee,  when  thou  wast  faint 
and  weary,  and  he  feared  not  God  "  (Deuteronomy  x.xv.,  17.  IH).  But  being  a  warlike 
race,  and  well  armed,  they  finally  forced  Israel  to  a  pitched  l)attle  in  the  valley  of 
Hepliidini.  .Moses  having-  appointed  Joshua  to  command  the  Israelites,  went  himself 
up  to  the  fop  of  the  hill  "  iril/i  fjip  rod  of  God  hi  hin  litind."  that  rod  whereliy  all  the 
miracles  in  Egy|»t  had  been  wrought,  and  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Hed  Sea  iiad 
been  dividetl.  When  .Moses  held  U|)  his  hand  Israel  ]irevailed,  and  wiien  he  let  down 
liis  hand  Amalek  jirevailed  (Exodus  xvii..  8,  12).  So  that  again  their  \  ictory  was  not 
iicliieved  by  military  strength,  imt  liy  God. 

JosepluiK  says,  in  reference  to  this  battle,  "  The  Israelites  became  ])ossessed  by 
tlieir  victory  of  a  large  stock  both  of  arms  and  armour,  in  which  they  had  previously 
been  very  deficient.  The  armour  was  stripped  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the 
shields  and  coats  of  mail,  thrown  away  as  impediments  to  their  flight  by  those  whet 
liad  escaped  fr<»m  the  field,  were  collected,  and  from  these  two  sources  a  large 
ninnber  of  the  Israelites  were  equip]»ed  so  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The 
Israelite   heavy-armed    infantry    was  now  considerable."      To    whatever  extent  the 
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iii'iiis  iiiul  ariiiuiir  I  hiis  ac(|uir(_'(l  may  lia\c  increased  tlieir  warlike  a|i|)eai'aiii-e  — -il  diil 
iH)t<i}i])iU"ently  add  In  tlicircdiira^c.  [''or  w  lien  I  liey  had  sent  s|iii's  to  \  iew  I  lie  land  \\  liieli 
(i()(l  had  promised  f(i  ,i;i\i'  them,  their  hearts  tailed  them  wiieii  tliey  heard  thai  the  jiedple 
were  "  great  and  tall,  ehildren  of  tiu^  Anakims,  and  the  cities  great  and  fenced  up  to 
lieaven  "  (Deuteronomy  ix.,  1  )•  I'hey  dare  not  advauee,  and  for  this  wiint  of  faith  in 
God's  ]>rnteetion  He  condeniiieil  them  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  for  .'J8  years, 
"  until  all  tlie  iiieu  of  n-nr  imr  co/mioiied  and  dead  from  (iiiwiifi  tlie  peoplp.  " 
(Deuteronomy  ii..  14,  15).  \\'hate\'er of  military  experience  we  suppose  the  Israelites 
may  liaxi;  gained  in  Egypt,,  or  in  lighting  witii  the  Anial(d<ites — (iod  thus  delihi-rately 
weeds  it  all  out,  aiul  begins  liis  nation  again  with  a  generation  which  had  no 
unlitary  experience.  N'ot  only  so,  hut  He  insists  that  they  shall  not  acquire  a 
military  position.  They  were  expected  to  dispossess  nations  of  giant  statui^e,  fidly 
iirmed,  and  well  provid'.'d  with  horses  and  iron  chariots,  [l  might  ha\e  heen  supposed 
that  they  would  have  lieeii  allowed  to  reserve  some  of  the  chariots  and  horses  taken 
from  theii'  enemies  in  \ietorv,  aiul  to  oi'ganize  a  military  force  with  which  to  over- 
come these  nations.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the  \ery  lirst  record  of  a  hattle 
where  the  Canaanites  liroiight  ''  hoi'ses  and  chariots  very  many,"  (iod's  eommaml  lo 
Joshua  was  precise.  "Thou  shall  hough  their  horses  and  Imin  their  chariots  with 
lire"'  (Joshua  xi.,  (>).  To  "  hough  "  is  to  cut  the  sinews  of  tlie  hinder  hoofs.  This 
sinew  once  severed  cannot  he  healed,  and  the  horses  would  thus  he  irreparahly 
lamed  (see  "  Speaker's  Connnentary  ").  Similar  in  character  were  the  instruetious 
given  hy  Moses  to  the  Israelites  in  alluding  to  the  time  which  ]>e  foretold  when  they 
would  set  a  king  over  them.  Their  king  was  not  to  "multiply  horses  to  himself  nor 
cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt  tf»  the  end  that  he  may  mulli|ily  horses " 
(Deuteronomy  xvii.,  1()).  Their  battles  were  not  to  be  gained  by  military  [lower,  but 
by  what  is  so  signiticantly  calletl  "the  arm  of  the  Lord" — "His  stretcheil-out  arm."' 
"  Behold,"  saith  (xod,  "  I  send  an  angel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring 
thee  into  the  place  which  I  iiave  prepared.  Beware  of  him  antl  obe}'  his  voice, 
provoke  him  not,  ff)r  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions,  for  My  name  is  in  him. 
But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obej'  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  I  speak  ;  then  I  will  be  an 
enemy  imto  thine  enemies,  and  an  adversary  unto  thine  adversaries.     '■■        ■"■  '■ 

I  will  send  My  fear  before  thee,  and  will  destroy  all  the  peojjle  to  whom  thou  shalt 
come,  and  I  will  make  all  thine  enemies  to  turn  their  backs  unto  thee.  And  T  will 
send  hornets  before  thee,  which  shall  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the  Canaanite,  and  the 
Hittite  from  before  thee.  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before  thee  in  one  year;  lest 
the  beast  of  the  Held  multiply  against  thee.  By  little  and  little  will  I  drive 
them  out  from  before  thee,  until  thou  be  increased  and  inherit  tlie  land"  (Excxhis 
xxiii.,  20,  28).  These  nations  thus  condenmed  to  destruction  had  for  hundreds  of 
years  been  exceedingly  wicked  in  God's  sight.  He  had  visited  their  land  by  special 
judgments,  as  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — the  time  for  mercy  had 
passed  and  the  hour  of  their  judgment  was  now  come.  Notwithstanding  the 
mention  in  several  places  of  the  attacks  made  by  Joshua  upon  city  after  city,  and 
how  he  "  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword"  (Joshua  xxxi.),  we  are  compelled 
to  the  C(mclusion  that  these  successive  vie  ories  were  not  gained  by  military  strength. 
First,  there  is  the  testimony  of  Joshua  himself  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  of  their  jiulges,  and  their  officers,  he  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  (jod  of 
Israel,  "  Ye  went  over  Jordan  and  came  unto  Jericho.  And  the  men  of  Jericho  fought 
against  you,  the  Amorites,  and  the  Perrizzites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites, 
and  the  Girgashites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites  ;  and  I  delivered  them  into 
your  hand.  And  I  sent  the  hornet  before  you,  which  drave  them  out  from  before 
you,  even  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  hid  not  ivlth  tlnj  .'iicoi-d,  nor  irith  thy  boir" 
(Joshua  xxiv.,  11,  12).  Secondly,  at  the  taking  of  Jericho,  we  see  how  God 
interposed  by  causing  the  walls  of  Jericho  to  fall  down,  so  that  the  people  went  up 
into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before  him  (Joshua  vi.,  20).  Although  this  is  one 
of  those  cities  referred  to  as  having  been  "smitten  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,"'  it  is 
also  perfectly  ti^ue  that  this  victory  was  gained  "not  with  thy  sword  nor  with  thy 
l)ow."  Similarly  in  their  battle  with  the  five  kings,  it  is  recorded  that  "  they  were 
more  which  died  with  hailstones  than  they  wlunn  the  children  of  Isratd  slew  with 
the  sword"  (Joshua  x.,  11).  Again,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  we  read  of  Gideon's 
victory  over  the  Midianites,  where  the  300  men  who  followed  Gideon  merely  carried 
a  pitcher  in  one  hand  and  a  trumpet  in  the  other.  And  when  the  H()0  blew  the 
trumpets,  saying,  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gidt'on,"  in  the  sudden  fright  the 
Lord  set  every  man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  even  throughout  all  the  host  of 
Midian.  When  Deborah  and  Barak  fought  against  Sisera,  with  his  900  chariots  of 
iron,  though  we  have  no  detail  we  gather  from  the  I'ecord  :  "The  Lord  disci>mfited 
Sisera  and  all  his  chariots  and  all  his  host  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  before  Barak  " 
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(Judges  iv.,  15) — tlmt  wliicli  is  also  poetically  stated  by  Deborah  in  her  song — 
"They  fought  from  heaven,  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera  "  (Judges 
v.,  20).  We  learn  from  these  statements  that  some  special  Divine  interposition  had 
aided  the  military  weakness  of  the  Israelites.  We  might  refer  to  Samson  and  his 
exploits.  Tiie  only  weapon  mentioned  as  used  by  him,  being,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
slew  1,000  men  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  (Judges  xv.,  16).  Right  down  to  the 
early  days  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  we  tind  traces  of  this  military  weakness.  Thus 
we  are  told  :  "  Now  there  was  no  smith  found  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel  ;  for 
the  Philistines  said,  lest  the  Hebrews  make  their  swords  or  spears  ;  but  all  the 
Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to  sharpen  every  man  his  share,  and  his 
coulter,  and  his  axe,  and  his  mattock.  °  °  *-■  So  it  came  to  pass  in  the  day  of 
kittle,  that  there  was  neither  sword  nor  spear  found  in  the  hand  of  any  of  the 
people  that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan  ;  but  with  Saul  and  with  Jonathan  his  son, 
was  there  found  "  (I.  Samuel  xiii.,  19,  22).  At  last  we  come  t(j  the  period  when  the 
children  of  Isi^ael  desii*ed  Sanuiel  to  make  them  a  king.  And  when  Samuel  prayed 
to  G-od  concerning  this  matter,  the  Lord  said  :  "  The}-  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they 
have  rejected  Me.  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them."  Samuel  warned  them  of  the 
manner  of  the  king  who  would  rule  over  them,  but  they  refused  to  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  Samuel,  saying  :  "  Nay,  but  we  v:ill  have  a  king  to  reign  over  us,  that  we 
also  may  be  like  all  the  nations,  and  that  our  king  may  judge  us  and  go  out  before 
us  and  tight  our  battles"  (I.  Samuel  viii.,  19,  20). 

'•  With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  maintaining  a  body-guard  which  formed 
the  neucleus  of  a  standing  army,"  says  Rev.  W.  L.  Bevan,  D.D.,  in  an  article  in  the 
"Army"  in  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary.  "Thus  Saul  had  a  band  of  3,000  select 
warriors — and  David,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  600.  This  band  he  retained 
after  he  became  king,  and  added  the  Chelethites  and  the  Pelethites,  together  with 
another  class,  whose  name,  Stalishim,  has  been  variously  interpreted  to  mean  (1)  a 
corps  of  veteran  guards  equivalent  to  the  Roman  triarii,  (2)  chariot  warriors,  (3) 
otticers  of  the  guard.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  evident  that  it  indicated 
warriors  of  high  rank,  the  chief  of  whom  was  immediately  about  the  king's  person  as 
"  Adjutant  "  or  "  Secretary  of  War."  David  further  organized  a  national  militia, 
divided  into  twelve  regiments,  each  of  which  was  called  out  for  one  month  in  the 
year,  under  their  respective  officers  "  (I.  Samuel  xiii.  2.  xiv  52,  xxiv.  2). 

'*  Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely  of  infantry,  the  use  of  horses  having  heBii 
restrained  by  Divine  command.  The  Jews  had,  however,  experienced  the  great 
advantage  to  be  obtained  by  chariots,  both  in  their  encounters  with  the  Canaanites, 
and  at  the  late  period  with  the  Syrians.  The  interior  of  Palestine  was  indeed 
generally  unsuited  to  the  use  of  chariots.  The  Canaanites  had  employed  them  only 
in  the  plains  and  valleys,  such  as  Jezreel,  the  plain  of  Philistia,  and  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  But  tlie  border,  both  on  the  side  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  was  admirably 
adapted  for  their  use  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  as  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
kingdoms  extended,  nmch  importance  was  attached  to  them  (II.  Samuel  viii.  4  ;  I. 
Ciironicles  xviii.  4).  David  had  reserved  a  hundred  chariots  from  the  spoil  of  the 
Syrians  ;  these  probably  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  force  which  Solomon  after- 
wards eidarged  through  his  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  applied  to  the  })rotection  of  his 
border,  staticjns  or  barracks  being  erected  for  them  in  different  localities  (II.  Chronicles 
i.  14,  i.  25).  The  force  amount,-d  to  1,400  chariots,  4,000  horses,  at  the  rate  (in  round 
numbers)  (»f  three  horses  for  each  chariot,  the  third  being  kept  as  a  reserve,  and 
1 2. UOO  horsemen.  At  this  period  the  (trganisation  of  the  army  was  complete;  and 
we  have  in  I.  Kings,  ix.  22,  a[)parently  a  list  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank  in  the 
service  as  follows:  "Men  of  war,"  i.e.,  privates  ;  "Servants,"  the  lowest  rank  of 
officers,  i.e.,  lieutenants  ;  "  Princes,"  i.e.,  capfains  ;  "  Captains,"  perhaps  equivalent  to 
staff  officers  ;  "  Rulers  of  his  chariots  and  his  horsemen,"  i.e.,  cavalry  officers." 

"  It  does  not  ajjpear  that  the  system  established  by  David  was  maintained  by  the 
Kings  of  Judah  ;  but  in  Israel  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of  Syria 
necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army.  The  militia  was  occasionally 
called  out  in  time  of  peace,  as  by  Asa,  by  Jehoshaphat,  by  AmaziuJi,  and  lastly  by 
Uzziah,  but  these  notices  prove  that  such  cases  were  exceptional  (II.  Chronicles  xiv.  8, 
xvii.  14,  xxv.  5,  xxvi.  11).  On  the  other  hand,  the  incidental  notices  of  the  body- 
guard lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  regidarly  kejit  up  (I.  Kings  xiv.  28  ;  II. 
Kings  xi.  4-11).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chai'iots,  and  it  would 
appear  that  this  branch  of  the  service  was  maintained  until  the  wars  with  the  Syrians 
weakened  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  was  restored  by  Jotham,  but  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  no  force  of  the  kind  could  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews  were 
obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of  Egj'pt  for  horses  and  chariots  (II.  Kings  viii.  21,  viii.  7  ; 
Isaiah  ii.  7  ;  II.  Kings  xviii.  23-.34).     This  was  an  evident  breach  of  the  injunction  in 
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Deuteronomy,  xvii.  Hi,  ;in(l  met  with  strong  reprobation  on  tiie  part  of  the  propliet 
Isaiah  "  (Isaiaii  xxxi.  1). 

We  have  quoted  at  cousiilenible  length  from  this  article  of  Mr.  Bevan's  on  the 
"  Army,"  in  order  to  set  forth  liow  fully  Israel  had  departed  from  the  counsel  of  God  in 
respect  to  a  standing  army,  and  especially  in  the  intntduction  and  adoption  of 
"chariots  and  horsemen"  by  Uavid  and  Solomon.  Let  us  now  fulhnv  the  history 
given  to  us  in  the  Biiih;  on  this  matter. 

When  Ilehoboam  ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  people 
ad(h-essed  him  with  tiiese  words  :  "  Thy  father  made  our  yoke  grievous — now  therefore 
ease  thou  somewhat  the  grievous  service  of  thy  father  and  liis  heavy  yoke  that  he  put 
upon  us,  and  we  will  serve  tiiee  "  (I.  Kings  xii.,  4).  Kis  insolent  reply  to  them,  threatening 
a  great  increase  of  their  burdens,  caused  a  revolt.  Ten  out  of  the  twelve  tribes 
seceded  and  formed  a  sparate  kingdom  with  Jeroboam  as  their  king,  leaving  only 
Judah  and  Benjamin  for  Kehoboam  to  reign  over.  This  split  in  the  kingdom  may  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  result  of  undue  military  preparation  ;  for  Solomon  could  hardly 
have  imposed  the  "grievous  servitude"  without  being  backed  by  military  power,  and 
still  less  would  Kehoboam  have  replied  so  impudently  had  he  not  expected  to  enforce 
his  injustice  by  force  of  arms.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  for  when  he 
summoned  his  army  to  fight  against  Israel  they  were  persuaded  by  "  Shemaiah,  the 
man  of  God,"  to  return  every  man  to  his  house  without  fighting.  Although,  during 
this,  as  well  as  subsequent  reigns,  there  was  continual  war  between  Israel  and 
Judah,  the  twelve  tribes  were  never  again  re-united  under  one  king,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  disastrous  consequences,  both  religious  and  j^olitical,  which 
resulted  from  this  separation. 

The  narratives  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
are  full  of  illustrations  of  the  pregnant  words  of  Josephus,  the  great  historian  of  the 
Jews,  who,  after  referring  to  many  of  these  narratives,  sums  up  in  these  words  :  *'  To 
S])eak  in  general,  we  can  produce  no  example  wherein  our  fathers  got  any  success  by 
war,  or  failed  of  success  when  without  war  they  committed  themselves  to  God." 
(Book  v.,  414).  The  following  are  the  chief  military  incidents  recorded  in  Scripture 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  copied,  so  far  as  practicable,  from  the  Bible 
narrative. 

REHOBOAM,    977    B.C. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign  he  fortified  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Fifteen  places  are  mentioned  as  "  fenced  cities."  He  fortified  the  strong- 
holds and  put  captains  in  ttaeni,  and  store  of  victual  and  of  oil  and  wine  (II  Clu'oni- 
cles  xi.,  li-12).  And  in  every  several  city  he  put  shields  and  spears,  and  made  them 
exceeding  strong.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Rehoboam  had  established  the  king- 
dom and  had  strengthened  himself,  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  all  Israel  with 
him  (II  Chronicles  xii.,  1-4).  For  this  he  was  punished,  for  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  "  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  came  up  against  Jerusalem  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lord,  with  1,200  chariots  and  60,000  horsemen,  and  people  with- 
out number.  ■■■■  '•■'  And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which  pertained  to  Judah  and 
came  to  Jerusalem."  Then  came  Shemaiah,  the  prophet,  to  Rehoboam,  and  said, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  ye  have  forsaken  Me,  and  therefoi'e  have  I  also  left  you  in 
the  hand  of  Shishak."  Then  they  humbled  themselves  and  confessed,  "  the  Lord  is 
righteous."  And  when  they  humbled  themselves  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment  was 
granted  by  the  ever  merciful  God,  and  Shishak  was  forbidden  to  take  Jerusalem,  only 
they  were  to  be  tributary  to  him  for  a  time. 

ABIJAH,     960    B.C. 

This  reign  is  chiefly  noted  for  a  battle  between  Abijah  and  Jeroboam,  king  of 
Israel,  who  had  sinned  so  wickedly  before  God  by  setting  up  the  calf-worship  at 
Bethel.  Although  Jeroboam  is  said  to  have  had  800,000  men,  being  mighty  men  of 
valour,  and  the  king  of  Judah  only  half  that  number,  yet  the  children  of  Israel  fled 
before  Judah,  and  God  delivered  them  into  their  hand.  ""'  '-'  "  Tiie  children  of  Judah 
prevailed,  because  they  relied  upon  the  Lord  their  God  "  (II  Chronicles  xiii.,  11). 

ASA,  958  B.C. 
The  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  were  quiet,  that  is  to  say,  no  great  war.  Whilst 
on  the  one  hand  he  took  away  the  altars  of  the  strange  gods  and  the  high  places, 
and  brake  down  the  images  and  cut  down  the  groves,  on  the  other  hand  we 
find  him  acting  on  the  heathen  motto  ;  "  In  time  of  peace  jirepare  for  war." 
He  built  fenced  cities  in  Judah,  for  the  land  had  rest,  and  he  had  no  war 
in  those  years,  because  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest.  Therefore  he  said  unto  Judah, 
let  us  build  these  cities,  and  make  about  them  walls,  and  towers,  and  gates,  and  bars, 
while  the  land  is  yet  before  us.     '•■'     '^     So  they   built   and  prospered.      And  Asa  had 
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iin  iinuy  of  men  that  l>ai'o  tai'ji'cts  ami  spears  out  of  Judali  l{(X).0(J(l,  and  out 
ot"  Henjaniin  tliat  l»are  sliields  and  Iviws  2S(),(H)0,  all  these  were  iiiii>]ity  men  of 
valour    (II   Chronicles  xiv.,  (i-8). 

Then  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  eame  aj^ainst  him  with  an  host  of  l.OOO.OOO  (men) 
and  30(1  eliariots.  And  Asa  eried  unto  the  Lord  and  said  :  "  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with 
Thee  to  help,  whether  with  many  or  with  them  that  have  no  ]iower.  Help  us.  () 
Lord  our  (,Tod.  for  we  rest  in  Thee,  and  in  Thy  name  we  go  against  this  nudtitude."" 
So  the  Lord  si\iote  the  Ethiopians  and  they  fled — "They  were  destroyed  before  the 
Lord  and  His  host." 

After  this  victory  Azariah.  the  prophet,  went  out  to  meet  Asa  with  this  message  : 
'■  Hear  ye  me  Asa  and  all  Judah  and  Henjann'n.  The  Lord  is  with  you  while  ye  be 
with  Him.  and  if  ye  seek  Him  He  will  be  found  of  you,  but  if  ye  forsake  Him  He 
will  forsake  yon.  Now  ft>r  a  long  season  Israel  hath  been  without  the  true  (iod,  and 
without  a  teaching  priest,  and  without  law.  Hut  when  they  in  their  trouble  did  turn 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  and  sought  Him,  He  was  found  of  them.  And  in  those 
times  tiiere  was  no  peace  t(»  him  that  went  out,  nor  to  him  that  eame  in,  but  great 
vexations  were  upon  all  the  iidiabitants  of  the  countries,  and  nation  was  destroyed  of 
n.ition  and  city  of  city,  for  (iod  did  vex  them  with  all  adversity."  '■'  '■'  When  Asa 
heard  these  words  he  took  courage  and  put  away  the  abominal)le  idols  out  of  all  the 
land  of  Judah  and  Benjannn.  and  out  of  the  cities  which  he  had  taken  from  Moiuit 
Ephraini.  and  renewed  the  altar  of  the  Lord  which  was  before  the  porch  of  the  Lord. 
°  *^  ^  And  they  entered  into  a  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord  (lod  of  their  fathers 
with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soid.  ''  ''  Als(t  concerning  Maachah,  the 
umther  of  Asa  the  King,  he  removed  her  from  being  Queen  because  she  had  made  an 
idul  in  a  grove  :  and  Asa  cut  down  her  idol  and  stamped  it  and  bm-nt  it  at  the  Brook 
Kidron  (II.  Chronicles  xvi.  1-16). 

Fifteen  years  later,  forgetful  of  the  deliverance  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
from  the  Ethiopian  host,  Asa  hired  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  to  tight  against 
Israel  and  thus  draw  otf  Baasiia,  king  of  Israel,  from  himself.  Althongh 
this  ptdicy  was  successful  in  its  tactics,  Asa  was  immediately  reproved  by 
Hanani,  the  seer,  in  these  pregnant  words  :  ''  Because  thou  hast  relied  on 
the  king  of  Syria  and  not  relied  on  the  Lord  thy  G(jd,  therefore  is  the  host  of  the 
king  nf  Syria  esca})ed  out  of  thine  luind.  Were  not  the  Ethiojiians  and  the  Lubims 
a  huge  host  with  very  many  chariots  and  horsemen  V  Yet  because  thou  didst  rely 
upon  the  Lord  He  delivered  them  into  thine  hand.  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to 
and  fro  thronghout  the  whole  earth  to  show  Himself  strong  in  the  behalf  of  them 
whose  heart  is  perfect  towards  Hini.  Therein  thou  hast  done  foolishly  ;  therefore  from 
henceforth  thou  shalt  have  wars  "  (XL  Chronicles  xvi.  7-9). 

.IlilloSUAI'IIAT.    917    IS.C. 

He  is  said  t"  have  had  l,It)(),0(J(l  troops  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  beside  these  "he 
placed  fi»rces  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Jiulah,  and  set  garrisons  in  the  land  of  Judah 
and  in  the  cities  <if  E]>hraim  which  Asa  his  father  had  taken  (II.  ('hronicles  xvii.  2). 
We  read  that  the  Lord  was  witii  Jehosha[)iiat  liccause  he  walked  in  the /z'r.s/ ways  of  his 
father  I  >avid.and  sought  not  unto  Baalim,  but  sought  to  the  Lord  (lod  of  his  father  and 
walkeil  in  His  ciMumandmeiits,  and  not  after  the  (loings  of  Israel.  Tlicrefore  the  Lord 
rttablished  the  kingdom  in  his  hand  ;  and  all  Judah  in'ought  to  Jehoshaphatpresents,and  he 
had  riches  and  honour  in  abuiulance.  And  he  sent  Levites  and  Priests,  and  they 
taught  in  Judali  and  had  the  book  of  tiie  law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and  went 
throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah  and  taught  the  people  (II.  Chronicles  xvii.,  3-5,9). 
And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  ail  the  kingdoms  of  tlu'  lands  that  were  round  about 
J u(hi]i.  m  that  they  iniide  no  nxir  irith  JeluiiilKiphat.  Also  some  of  the  Philistines 
brought  Jehoshaphat  jjreseuts  and  tribute  silver,  and  the  Arabians  brought  him 
flo<ks  (II.  Chroniilcs  xvii.  10,    see  also  xx.  29-30). 

For  sixty  years  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  hail  been  in  constant  war  with  each 
other — but  Ji-hoshaphat  revi-rsed  this,  and  twice  alli(!d  himself  with  the  king  of 
Israel  in  war.  lb;  joine<l  Ahab  in  a  military  exjtedition  against  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  and  on  his  return,  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani  the  seer,  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  s;iid  to  King  Jehoshaphat,  "  Shouldi-st  thou  lielj)  the  ungodly  and  love  them  that 
hate  the  Lord  :  therefore  is  wrath  upon  tii(;i'  from  the  Lonl  "  (II.  Chronicles  xix  2).  He 
Hubscquently  allied  himself  with  Ahaziah  in  a  naval  expedition  against  the  king  of 
Tarshish.  Then  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Dodavah,  of  Mareshah,  ])rophesied  against 
Jehoshaphat  saying  :  "  Because  thou  hast  joined  thyself  with  Aha/.iah,  the  Lord  hath 
broken  thy  works"   (II.  Chronic-les  xx.  35-37).     Both  these  expeditions  failed. 

But  the  grejitest  interest  of  Jehoshaphat's  reign  centres  round  the  invasion  of  the 
allied  forces  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom.  There  came  some  that  told  Jeh<tshaphat, 
.saying,  there  cometli  a  great  nudtitude  against  thee  from  beyond  the  sea  on  this  side 
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Syriii,  and  bclinld  they  lie  in  Huzazdii-taniar,  uliii'li  is  En^cili.  Ami  .Jclii)slia|ilial, 
feared,  and  set  himself  to  seek  the  Lnrd.  and  pntelaiined  a  fast  thronghdnt  all  Jndah. 
And  Jndah  feathered  themselves  tofj^ether  to  ask  help  id'  the  Lord  :  evi-n  out  df  ail 
tiie  eities  of  Jndah  they  eame  to  seek  the  Lord   (IF   ( Iln'onides  xx.  2). 

"Then  the  Si)irit  (tf  the  Lord  eame  upon  Jahaziel,  and  he  said,  "hearken  ye,  all 
Jndah,  and  ye  inhahitants  of  Jernsalem,  and  thou  kin,i^  Jehoshaphat,  thus  saitli  the 
fjord  unto  yon,  he  not  afraid  nor  dismayed  hy  reason  of  this  great  mnltitnde  :  for 
rile  battle  is  not  yoin's  hnt  God's.  To-morrow  go  ye  down  against  them  ;  iiehoid 
they  eome  np  by  the  elitf  of  Ziz  ;  and  ye  shall  tiiid  them  at  the  end  of  the  brook, 
before  the  wilderness  of  Jernel.  Ye  shall  not  need  to  tight  in  this  battle  ;  set 
yonrselves,  stand  ye  still,  ami  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  with  yon,  0  Judali  and 
Jernsalem  :  fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed  ;  to-morrow  go  out  against  them,  for  the  Lonl 
will  be  with  yon.  And  Jehoshai)liat  bowed  his  head  with  liis  face  to  the  gronnd  ; 
and  all  Jndah  ami  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  fell  before  the  Lord,  woi'shipping  the 
Lord." 

An<i  when  Jehoshaphat  had  <'onsnItefl  with  the  people,  he  appointed  singers 
nnto  the  Lord  to  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  they  went  out  before  the  army. 
And  when  they  liegan  to  sing  and  to  praise,  the  Lord  set  andmshments  against  the 
ehildreii  of  Annnon,  Moab,  and  Mount  Seir,  and  they  destroyed  one  another. 
And  when  Jndah  eame  to  the  watch  tower  in  the  wilderness,  they  looked  nnto  the 
nuiltitude,  and  behold  they  were  dead  liodies  fallen  to  the  earth,  and  none 
escaped.  And  they  found  so  nuich  s|)oil  that  they  wave  three  days  in  carrying  it 
away. 

There  is  also  another  interesting  record  of  the  way  in  which  God  helped 
Jehosliaphat  against  the  Moabites,  recorded  in  II  Kings,  3rd  chapter. 

JEHOKAM,  892  B.O., 
wrought  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  like  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  for  he  had 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife.  In  his  days  the  Edomites  revolted  from  under  the 
dominion  of  Judah„and  made  themselves  a  king.  And  Jehoram  went  forth  with  liis 
princes  and  all  his  chariots  with  him,  and  smote  them.  Nevertheless  the  Edomites, 
and  also  the  city  of  liibnah,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  own  independence, 
because  Jehoiam  iuul  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  liis  fathers  (II  Chronicles  xxi.). 
The  prophet  Elijah  afterwards  wrote  to  iiini  foretelling  his  downfall  and  death.  The 
narrative  then  })roceeds  to  show  how  this  prophecy  was  fultilled,  and  says,  "  the  Lord 
stirred  up  against  him  the  spirit  of  tiie  Philistines  and  the  Arabians" — the  very  nations 
who  iuul  paid  tribute  and  brought  presents  to  his  father  Jelioshaphat — and  after  they 
had  devastated  his  kingdom  and  killed  his  wives,  and  all  but  one  of  his  sons,  God 
smote  him  with  a  fearful  disease,  a  just  punishment  for  his  abandoned  licentiousness, 
and  he  died. 

AiiAZiAH,  885  n.c. 
He  reigned  but  one  yeai',  and  continued  the  aliominaiile  wickedness  of  his  father 
(II  Chronicles  xxii.,  l-'J).       It   seemed  as  though   the   line  of   David  would  become 
extinct,  for  when  Ahaziah  hail  been  slain,  his  mother 

ATHALIAH,  884  B.C., 
wlio   was  the   daughter  of  the  notorious  Jezebel,   went  and   slew,  as   she  thought, 
all    the  sons  of  Ahaziah,  and  assumed   the  throne  herself.       (II  Chronicles  xxi.,  10). 
But  Jehoshaheath,  wife  of  Jehoiada,  the  priest,  hid  away  one   of  Ahaziah's  sons,  and 
after  si.x  years  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  deposed  Athaliah. 

JOASH,  878  B.C. 
Diu'ing  the  lifetime  of  his  uncle,  Jehoiada,  the  priest,  Joasli  served  the  Lord,  but 
after  his  death  he  forsook  God.  And  when  he  was  reproved  by  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  he  ordered  him  to  be  stoned  to  death.  This  cruel  ingratitude  to  the  son  of 
the  man  who  had  saved  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  his  allowing  him  to  be  slain  in 
the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  year  (the 
judgment  was  not  long  delayed)  that  the  host  of  Syria  eame  up  against  him,  and  they 
came  to  Judali  and  Jerusalem,  and  destroyed  all  the  princes  from  among  the  people, 
and  sent  all  the  sjioil  of  them  unto  the  king  at  Damascus.  "  For  the  army  of  the 
Syrians  came  with  a  small  company  of  men,  and  the  Lord  delivered  a  very  great 
host  into  their  hand,  l)ecause  they  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers."  So 
they  executed  judgment  against  Joasli    (II  Chronicles  xxiv.,  24). 

AMAZIAH,    839    B.C. 

Whilst  he  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,it  was  not  with  a  perfect  heart 
(II.  Chronicles  xxv.,2).  He  organised  an  army  which  numbered  300,000  chosen  men.  altle 
to  go  forth  to  war, that  could  handle  sp;jar  and  shield.  When,  however,  he  was  fitting 
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out  au  expeiHtiun  against  the  Edoniites,  he  hired  100,000  men  of  Ephraini,  for  wliicli 
he  paid  100  talents  of  silver.  After  the  men  had  arrived,  a  man  of  God  warned 
him  against  taking  tlieni,  for  the  Lord  was  not  with  Israel,  to  wit,  with  all  the 
t-hildreu  of  E|>hraim.  "  But  if  thou  wilt  go,  do  it,  be  strong  for  the  battle.  God 
shall  make  thee  fall  before  the  enemy,  for  God  hath  power  to  help  and  to  east 
down"  (II.  Chronicles  x.w.,  7,  8).  But  what  shall  we  do,  said  Amaziah,  for  the 
lOi)  talents  of  silver.  And  the  man  of  God  answered  :  "  The  Lord  is  able  to  give  thee 
nuK-h  more  than  this."  So  the  Eiihrainntes  were,  much  to  their  disgust,  sent  back, 
and  Amaziah  invaded  Edom  and  gained  a  considerable  victory. 

Strange  to  say  when  he  came  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Edomites,  that  he 
brought  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Seir  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods,  and  l)owed 
himself  down  before  them,  and  burned  incense  unto  them.  And  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  him,  and  He  sent  a  prophet  to  ask  :  Why  hast  thou  sought 
after  the  gods  of  the  people,  which  could  not  deliver  their  own  people  out  of  thine 
hand.  But  Amaziah  continued  in  his  idolatry,  whereu[)on  God  turned  liis  heart  to  go 
up  against  the  king  of  Israel,  who  defeated  him  and  brought  him  a  prisoner  to 
Jernsidem,  and  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  and  took  great  spoil.  Finally  his 
own  people  conspired  against  him  because  he  had  forsaken  the  Lord,  and  they  put 
him  to  death. 

UZZI.\U,    811    B.C., 

seems  to  have  followed  the  Lord  during  most  of  his  long  reign  of  52  years.  We 
re<id  that  God  helped  him  against  the  Philistines  and  the  Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites 
gave  him  gifts,  and  his  name  spread  abrt)ad,  even  to  the  entering  in  of  Egypt,  for 
he  strengthened  himself  exceedingly  (II.  Chronicles  xxvi.).  Uzziah  had  an  host  of 
fighting  men  that  went  out  to  war  by  bands,  an  army  307,500,  that  made  war  with 
mighty  power  to  help  the  king  against  the  enemy.  And  Uzziah  prepared  for  them 
throughout  all  the  host  shields,  and  spears,  and  helmets,  and  habergeons,  and  bows, 
and  slings  to  cast  stones.  And  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  invented  by  cunning 
men,  to  be  on  the  tower,  and  on  the  bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stones  withal 
(II.  Chronicles  xxvi.,  14-1(3).  For  he  was  marvellously  helped  till  he  was  strong, 
and  when  he  was  strong  his  heart  was  lifted  up  to  his  destruction,  for  he  trans- 
gressed against  tlie  Lord  his  God,  and  went  into  the  temple  to  burn  incense  upon  the 
altar  of  incense.  For  this  God  smote  him  with  leprosy,  and  after  living  for  some 
years  as  a  leper  in  a  separate  house,  he  died. 

JOTHAM,  759  B.C., 
followed  the  footsteps  of  his  father  in  doing  that  wliich  was  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and,  like  him,  built  cities  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  in  the  forests 
castles  and  towers.  He  fought  also  with  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  prevailed 
against  them,  so  that  they  paid  him  tribute  in  silver  and  wheat  and  barley  for  three 
yairs.  He  became  mighty  because  he  prepared  his  ways  before  the  Lord  his  God 
(II.  Chronicles  xxvii.,  G). 

AHAZ,    743    H.C, 

did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
He  made  molten  images  for  Baalim,  and  burnt  incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnon,  and  burnt  liis  children  in  the  fire  after  the  abominations  of  the  heathen 
(II  Chronicles  xxviii.,  2-6).  Wherefore  the  Lord  his  God  delivered  him  into  the 
liand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  they  smote  him,  and  carried  away  a  great  multitude  of 
captives  to  Damascus.  He  was  also  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel, 
who  slew  120,000  in  one  day  (which  were  all  valiant  men)  because  they  had  forsaken 
the  Lord  G<k1  of  their  fathers.  And  they  took  200,000  captives  to  Samaria,  but  they 
were  persuaded  by  the  prophet  Oded  to  clothe  them,  and  feed  them,  and  return  them 
to  their  own  land.  The  Edomites  made  inroads  upon  Judah  and  carried  away 
captives,  and  the  Philistines  invaded  the  cities  of  the  low  country,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  them.  In  the  midst  of  tliese  troubles  he  appealed  to  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
help  him,  and  gave  him  treasure  out  of  tiie  house  of  the  Lord,  and  out  of  his  own 
liouse,  but  he  helped  him  not.  It  is  a  complete  picture  of  a  king  in  open  and 
determined  rebellion  against  God,  bringing  his  nation  into  war  and  captivity  through 
liis  idolatry. 

HEZEKIAH,   727    B.C. 

Fn  the  first  month  of  his  reign  he  reopened  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
and  repaired  them,  and  gathered  the  priests  and  Levites  together,  and  reorganiseil 
the  worship  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  his  appeal  Hezekiah  states  that  "  the  doors 
of  the  porch  had  been  shut  up,  the  lamps  put  out,  and  that  no  incense  or  burnt 
offerings  had  been  offered  to  the  God  of  Israel,  wherefore  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  He  hath  delivered  them  to  trouble,  to  astonishment, 
and  to  hissing,  aa  ye  see  with  yoiw  eyes,  for  lo,  our  fathers  have  fallen  by  the  sword, 
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and  our  sons,  and  our  daughters,  and  our  wivos  arc  in  captivity  for  tliis  "  (II  Clironicles 
xxix.,  8-9).  Hezekialithen  arranged  for  a  great  passover  to  be  kept,  and  sent  messengers 
to  all  Israel  to  invite  tlieni  to  conic  and  join  in  it.  Although  many  laughed  them  to 
scorn,  it  is  recorded  that  many  luuuhlcd  tlicmsclves  and  came  to  .Jerusalem.  And 
Hezekiah  sought  after  Uod  with  all  his  heart,  and  i)rospered  (IlChronicIesxxx.  andxxxi.). 
After  this,  Semiacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Judah  (II  Chronicles  xxxii.),  and 
sent  Kahsiiakeh  to  .Jerusalem  with  this  message  :  "Thus  saith  the  great  king,  the  king 
of  Assyria,  what  conlidence  is  this  wherein  thou  trusteth  ?  I  say,  sayest  thou  I  have 
counsel  and  strength  for  vvar  :  now  on  wIkjui  dost  tliou  trust,  that  thou  rebellest 
against  me  ?  Lo,  thou  trusteth  in  the  staff  of  this  broken  reed,  on  Egypt  ;  whereon 
if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it  :  so  is  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  to 
all  that  trust  in  him.  But  if  thou  say  to  me,  we  trust  in  the  Lord  our  God  :  is 
it  not  he,  whose  high  places  and  whose  altars  Hezekiah  hath  taken  away,  and  said  to 
Judah  and  .Jerusalem,  ye  shall  worship  before  this  altar  V  Now  therefore  give  pledges, 
I  pray  thee,  to  my  master,  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  I  will  give  thee  2,000  horses,  if 
thou  be  able  on  thy  part  to  put  riders  upon  them.  How  then  wilt  thou  turn  away  the 
face  of  one  captain  of  the  least  of  my  master's  servants,  and  put  thy  trust  ou  Egypt 
for  chariots  and  for  horsemen?  And  am  I  now  come  up  without  the  Lord  against 
this  land  to  destroy  it  ?  The  Lord  said  unto  me,  go  up  against  this  land  and  destroy 
it  "  (Isaiah  xxxvi.,  4-10).  And  turning  specially  to  the  people,  he  said,  "Beware  lest 
Hezekiah  persuade  you,  saying,  the  Lord  will  deliver  us.  Hath  any  of  thj  gods  of 
the  nations  delivered  his  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  Where  are 
the  gods  of  Hamath  and  Arphad  ?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  ?  And  have 
they  delivered  Samaria  out  of  my  hand  ?  Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of  these 
lands  that  have  delivered  their  land  out  of  my  hand,  that  the  Lord  should  deliver 
Jerusalem  out  of  my  hand  ?  "     (Isaiah  xxxvi.,  18-20). 

When  this  message,  and  more  to  the  same  purport,  was  rehearsed  to  Hezekiah, 
he  rent  his  clothes  and  covered  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  went  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  inform  him  of  the  insolent 
language  of  Ralishakeh,  and  to  ask  him  to  pray  for  the  remnant  that  is  left.  And 
Isaiah  replied  :  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Be  not  afraid  of  the  words  which  thou  hast 
heard,  wherewith  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Assyria  blasphemed  Me.  Behold,  I 
will  send  a  blast  upon  him,  and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour  and  return  to  his  own  land  ; 
and  I  will  cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land  (Isaiah  xxxvii.,  6-7). 

And  Hezekiah  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying  ;  "  0  Lord  of  Hosts,  God  of  Israel, 
that  dwellest  between  the  chejubims,  Thou  art  the  God,  even  Thou  alone,  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  Thou  hast  made  heaven  and  earth.  Incline  Thine  ear,  O 
Lord,  and  hear  ;  open  Thine  eyes,  0  Lord,  and  see  ;  and  hear  all  the  words  of 
Sennacherib,  which  hath  sent  to  reproach  the  living  God.  Of  a  truth.  Lord,  the  kings 
of  Assyria  have  laid  waste  all  the  nations  and  their  countries,  and  have  cast  their 
gods  into  the  fire  ;  for  they  were  no  gods,  but  the  work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and 
stone,  therefore  they  have  destroyed  them.  Now,  therefore,  0  Lord  our  God,  save 
us  from  his  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  know  that  Thou  art  the  Lord, 
even  Thou  only  (Isaiah  xxxvii.,  15-20)." 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  ; 
and  Sennacheril)  returned  to  Nineveh,  and  was  there  slain  bj?-  the  sword. 

After  this  Hezekiah  was  ill,  and  about  to  die,  and  he  prayed  to  God.  And  the 
Lord  sent  a  message  to  him  by  Isaiah  the  prophet,  that  he  would  lengthen  his  life 
fifteen  years.  And  he  gave  him  this  sign,  that  the  shadow  of  the  sun  on  the  dial 
of  Ahaz  should  return  ten  degrees  backwards  ;  which  accordingly  took  place  (Isaiah 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.).  The  king  of  Babylon  having  heard  of  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  being  no  doubt  a  worshipper  of  the  sun,  sent  ambassadors  with  presents 
to  the  monarch  so  favoured  by  his  God.  Hezekiah  received  these  presents  and 
displayed  his  own  wealth  before  them,  instead  of  setting  forth  to  them  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  Lord  God,  wlio  had  worked  this  miracle  and  healed  him  of  his  sickness. 
For  this  sin  he  was  told  that  his  children  and  all  the  treasures  of  his  house  should  be 
carried  away  to  Babylon. 

MANASSEH,  698  B.C., 

began  his  reign  by  rearing  up  altars  for  Baalim,  and  made  groves,  and  worshipped 
all  the  host  of  heaven.  He  even  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  set  a  carved  image,  the  idol  which  he  made  in  the 
house  of  God.  He  used  witchcraft,  and  dealt  with  a  familiar  spirit,  and  with  wizards, 
and  did  much  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Wherefore  the  Lord  brought  upon  them 
the  captains  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  took  Manasseh  and  bound  him 
with  fetters  and  carried  him  to  Babylon  (II.  Chronicles,  xxxiii.). 

But  when  he  was  in   affliction  he  besought    the    Lord  his  God  and  humbled 
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liiniself  uivatly  liofort"  tlu'  (Jod  of  his  fatluTS  and  prayed  unto  Jlim  ;  and  lie  was 
intreatt'd  of  liini  and  heard  his  sn|ii>iieation.  and  hrou,<;'ht  iiini  a_i;ain  to  Jerusah'ni  into 
His  kinudoni.  Then  Manasseli  knew  tliat  tlie  Lord  II(>  was  Gm]  (II.  (Jhronicles 
xxxiii.  I'i-Ki).  And  he  took  away  the  straiii'-o  j;-ods  and  the  idol  ont  of  tlie  House 
tif  the  Lord,  and  all  the  altars  that  he  had  built  in  the  mount  of  the  House  of  the 
Lord,  and  east  them  out  of  the  eity.  And  he  re|iaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord  aiul 
saeritieed  thereon  peaee  otVerings,  and  thank  otferin<;s,  and  eommanded  Jndah  to 
servo  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

AMoN,  (;4;5  is.c. 

did  that  \\  iiieh  was  e\  il  in  the  siy-ht  of  the  Lord  and  saeriliccd  unto  all  tin'  ear\eil 
iuiajjes  whieli  Manasseh  liis  fatlK'r  had  made  And  liis  servants  conspired  against 
and  slew  him  in  tlie  second  year  td'  his  reign  (II.  ('hnmiclcs  wxiii.  '2\-'2f)}. 

.losi.vil,  (!41  i;.c., 
served  the  Lord  with  all  liis  heart,  and  caused  all  the  pcnpU^  lu  return  uut<i  (iod  mid  to 
keep  His  eonnuanilments.  lie  kept  a  great  jiassover  to  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem  (11. 
(."hronieles  xxxiv).  He  died  from  wounds  received  in  battle,  for  he  would  go  out  to 
light  Xeeho.king  of  Kgypt.  who  was  passing  by  Judali  to  tight  a  city  on  the  Ku|)hrates. 
■•  I  come  not  against  thee  this  day."  said  the  king  <  if  Lgypt,  "  imt  against  the  I lonse  where- 
with I  have  war  :  for  (Jod  commanded  me  to  make  haste.  Forliearthce  from  meddling 
witii  (tod.  Who  is  with  nie,  that  He  destroy  thee  not"  (II.  ('hronieles  xxxiv.  20-24). 
But  Josiah  would  not  hearken,  and  disguised  himself  that  he  might  tight  with  him. 
Milt  the  archers  shot  at  him.  and  he  said  to  his  sei'vants,  "  Have  me  away  for  I  am 
wounded."  And  they  took  him  out  of  the  chariot  and  put  him  into  llic  second  chariot 
that  he  had.  au<l  took  him  to  Jt'rusalem.  wJiere  he  dic'd.  .\nil  all  Judali  niouriicd  for 
him.  and  Jeremiah,  the  pro[ihet.  lamented  also  for  him. 

JEH(UH.\z,  610  B.f.  (II  Chronicles  xxxvi.,  1-4). 
.iKlloi.XKiM.  (UO  r..c.   (II  Chronicles  xxxvi.,  5-8). 
Were  subject  to  Egypt. 

JEHOi.^CHix,  599  u.c.  (II  Chronicles  xxxvi.,  9-10). 
ZKI>KKl.\H,  599  H.c.   (II  Chronicles  xxxvi..   11-1,'}). 
Were  subject  to  Babylon. 

DKSTItUCTIo.V    OF    .1  KlU^S.il.KM,    5H7    H.C. 

Taking  a  general  review  of  the  subject  of  war,  it  is  a  help  to  compare  it  with  the 
curs.'  of  slavery,  which  also  existed  under  the  Mosaic  dis])eiisation.  l>y  the  law  of 
Moses,  every  Israelite  who  had  become  a  bond-servant,  had  a  right  to  claim  his  free- 
dom in  the  year  of  Jnbile  (Leviticus  xxv..  39-41).  It  might  be  49  years  ahead,  or 
it  might  be  ouly  9  years — but  the  influence  of  such  a  provision  can  be  readily  under- 
stood to  have  moditied  the  condition  of  slavery,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  be 
develo|icd  to  the  hideous  institution  which  it  grew  to  lie  in  modern  times  in  the  British 
Ci>l<>nii-s  and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Moreover  they  were  distinctly  for- 
liidden  to  oppress  one  anotiier  (Leviticus  xxv.,  17). 

Thus  was  slavery  kept  in  check  till  Christ  came,  and  then  the  ''axe  was  laid  to 
the  root  of  the  triM.-."  The  spirit  of  love  and  goodwill  towards  men  taught  liy  Christ, 
made  it  iiii[>ossible  for  slavery  to  continue  where  His  teaching  was  accepted  and 
carried  ont.     The  great  institution  of  slavery  died  from  the  root. 

In  the  same  kind  of  way  we  think  that  God  has  dealt  with  war.  He  forliadc 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  thus  so  far  modified  the  military  condition  of  the  Israelites 
as  to  |trevent  its  developmcitit  to  the  standard  of  other  nations.  Had  His  command- 
inent  still  authority,  it  would  have  made  it  impossiiile  to  have  developed  militarism 
to  such  an  institution  as  we  fiml  it  to-day.  when  the  burdens  of  war  in  time  of  so- 
called  •■  peace  "  are  as  great  as  were  those  of  active  war  in  former  generations. 

But  (Jhrist  strikes  at  the  root  of  war,  and  whenever  His  teaching  shall  be 
aci-epti'd  by  professing  Christendom,  not  merely  cavalry  and  artillery,  but  infantry 
also  shall  pass  away,  because  their  services  are  incompatiblr  with  the  spirit  of  love 
and  goodwill  towards  men  which  He  (;iijoins  (as  their  special  characteristic)  upon 
His  (lis<-iples.     The  great  institution  of  war  will  have  dii-il  from  the  root. 

It  may  be  convenient  just  brieHy  to  summarise  tin'  points  that  we  think  ai'c 
establislied  l>y  the  foregoing  narrative  : — 

''a)  That  such  military  tjxperience  as  the  Israelites  may  have  had  in  Lgypt  was 
in  the  direct  providence  of  God,  withdrawn  by  His  k(;eping  them  in  the  wilderness 
until   "  nil  tlip  iiiPii  of  liar  w<;re  consumed  ami  dc-ad  from  among  the  jKiople.'" 

fhj  That  in  this  non-military  condition  they  dispossessed  nations  traiiuMl  to  war, 
«»f  giant  stature,  and  provided  with  chariots  and  cavalry. 

(r.)  That  the   victories  gained    in  taking  possession  of  the    land  were  not    ^\nc 
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t<»  inilitarv  strength,  but  cliicHy  duo  to  intoritositioiis  tif  God's  providcrKje  in  the  r 
t'uvoui-. 

(d)  That  tho  distinct  coinHiarid  of  God  to  Josliua.  on  the  oucaision  of  Jiis  first 
campaign,  viz.,  "  to  liougli  tlieir  horses  and  burn  tlieir  cliariots,"  was  designed  to 
Iceep  them  as  a  nation  in  this  non-military  condition,  in  order  that  they  might  not  trust 
in  tlieir  own  strt'ngtli  l>iit  in  the  providential  care  of  God. 

(e)  That  throughout  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  during  the  reign  of  Saul 
and  the  greater  part  of  David's  reign,  tliey  possessed  neither  chariots  nor  horses. 

(f)  That  as  a  consequence  tlu-ough  want  of  faith  in  God's  jjower.  they  were 
unable  to  conquer  some  of  the  inhal)itants  of  the  valleys  "l)ecause  they  had  chariots 
f)f  iron,"  so  tliat  God  was  reproachfully  teruicd  "a  god  of  the  iiillsand  not  a  god  of  the 
valleys."  , 

(d)  Tiiatonc  of  the  oltjects  of  the  Israelites  iinlcsiring  In  li;i  \  >■  a  king,  was  tliat  he 
might  "lead  them  forth  to  battle,"  and  that  Saiil.tlionoii  he  did  iml  li;i\ecitlierravalry 
or  chariots,  did  organize  a  1  irge  body  of  infantry. 

(Ii)  That  in  the  latt(!r  i)art  of  David's  reign,  (i.e.,  al'tei-  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
had  attained  its  greatest  political  power,)  David  reserved  100  chariots  with  horses  <.nt 
of  the  spoil  of  one  of  his  victories,  and  that  lliis  nucleus  was  enlarged  by  Solomon  to 
1,400  chariots  and  12,000  horsemen. 

(i)  That  as  a  distinct  consequence  of  this  militarism,  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  rent  in  twain  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  from  which  disastrons  religions  and 
political  conse((uences  ensued. 

(j)  That  apart  from  this  lamentable  result,  the  non-military  jierioil.  which  dates 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan  to  the  time  when  David  inaugurated 
cavalry  and  chariots,  was  a  period  of  over  400  years,  during  wjiich  the  land  was 
occupied,  and  the  kingdom  established,  and  its  influence  over  surrounding  nations 
obtained,  and  some  of  its  greatest  victories  achieved  ;  whilst  the  succeeding  period 
of  05  years  ending  with  the  death  of  Solomon  when  militarism  prevailed,  was 
marked  by  many  deliasing  alliances  with  surrounding  nations,  ending  with  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes. 

(k)  That  as  regards  the  ten  tribes  which  thereafter  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  this  militarism  was  maintained  under  a  <-onstant  succession  of  wicked  kings, 
till  after  250  years  the  entire  nation  was  carried  away  as  captives  in  war,  and  are  now 
known  as  ''  the  lost  tribes." 

(I)  That  as  regards  the  other  two  tribes  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
it  had  a  chequered  existence  for  400  years,  and  was  then  carried  captive  to  Babylon. 
And  although,  at  the  end  of  70  years,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  it  was  only  to 
semi-independence. 

Under  the  government  of  their  God-fearing  kings,  such  as  Jehoshaphat, 
Hezekiah,  &c.,  they  ex|)erienced  very  remarkable  victories  and  deliverances,  notwith- 
standing that  those  kings  appear  to  have  had  no  chariots  or  cavalry.  But  under  wicked 
■  kings,  in  spite  of  big  armies,  they  were  as  easily  conquered  by  surrounding  nations  as 
before  they  had  Ijeen  \-ictorious  over  them. 

(m.)  In  short,  the  wiu'ds  of  Joseithus  are  conqiletely  jnstihed  :  "  To  speak  in 
general,  we  can  produce  no  example  wherein  our  fathers  got  any  success  by  war,  or 
failed  of  success  when  without  war  they  committed  themselves  to  God.  •-       * 

Thus  it  a])iiears  that  arms  were  never  given  to  our  nation."' 

GOD'S   TEACIIIXl^  TO  THE  WORLD  IX  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

By  Mrs.  Wii;ham,  of  KilHney,  County  r)ublin.  Ireland. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  object  of  our  being  in  this  world,  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
observe  how  incomplete  our  life  is  ;  aiul  that,  either  with  or  without  the  complicity  of 
our  wills,  we  are  undergoing  a  course  of  education.  We  feel  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  a  '•  Purpose,  not  (uu-  own,  for  we  often  resist  it,"  in  contact  with  a  "  Power  not 
ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness." 

God  reveals  himself  slowly  and  gradually,  as  man  is  able  to  receive  the  revelation. 
The  idea  of  education  involves  that  of  an  elementary  begimiing.  We  do  not  teach  the 
higher  mathematics  to  infants.  We  believe  in  evohition.  in  development,  in  growth, 
in  education,  in  progress,  as  God's  way  of  dealing  with  the  race  as  with  the  individual. 
If  we  compare  civilized  man  with  the  savage  of  the  Australian  woods,  or  with  liis 
ancestors  of  the  Stone  Age,  we  shall  see  that  he  has  made  great  progress  intellectually 
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and  it  is  not  surprising  if  a  similar  law  applies  to  his  moral  and  spiritual 
condition.  Man  is  slowly  rising  out  of  his  childhood  and  putting  away  his  childish 
things.  In  an  early  stage  of  his  development  he  thought  of  Power  as  the  "  greatest 
thing  in  the  world."     He  could  not  do  otherwise. 

"  Each  age  must  worship  its  own  thought  of  God."  A  lovely  illustration 
of  this  occurred  the  other  day,  when  an  American  Indian  said,  "  We  never  thought  of 
the  Great  Spirit  as  Father  ;  we  heard  Ilim  in  the  thunder,  and  saw  him  in  the  light- 
ning, and  tempest,  and  blizzard,  and  we  were  afraid.  So  when  you  tell  us  of  the 
Great  Spirit  as  Father,  this  is  very  beautiful  to  us."  Thus  the  people  of  old  could  not 
iiave  believed,  as  we  do  to-day,  that  wisdom  is  more  than  power,  still  less  that  love  is 
jrreater  than  either. 
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God  teaches  the  many  by  the  few;  the  Jewish  people  were  trained  by  him  to  be 
tlie  instructors  of  the  world  about  religion.  They  failed  in  their  mission  as  a  people, 
mistaking  G. id's  dealings  witii  them  for  favouritism.  And  yet  God's  will  has  been 
accomplished  by  individuals  among  them,  and  from  the  cultured  ground  of  Judaism 
has  sprung  the  stately  tree  of  Christianity.  Christ  and  Ins  Apostles  were  Jews. 
In  the  course  of  their  training,  one  here  and  there  of  the  liner  spirits  among  them 
listened  to  the  voices  of  Eternity,  and  preached  the  everlasting  righteousness,  but  the 
Prophets  were  persecuted  and  slain.  Their  lawgivers  gave  them  laws  in  advance 
indeed  of  tlieir  practice,  and  greatly  in  advance  of  the  nations  around  them,  and  yet 
far  sliort  of  the  perfect  teachings  of  Cliristianity.  Moses  was  both  Prophet  and 
Lawgiver.  Through  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  cleft  in  Horeb,  he  heard  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  as  a  (jod  full  of  compassion  and  gracious — under  the  outstretched 
wings  of  the  Cherubin  he  placed  a  law  which  only  love  could  fullil.  But  many  of  the 
directions  given  to  the  people  were  "  for  the  hardness  of  their  heart,"  not  ideally 
perfect,  but  in  keeping  with  the  stai;e  of  development  at  wliich  tiiey  were  arrived. 

Tims  we  lind  in  the  Old  Testament — the  law  of  retaliation,  connnands  to  fight, 
instructions  as  to  the  treatment  of  women,  of  captives,  and  of  slaves,  which  we  know- 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  higher  morality  and  more  merciful  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  spirit  of  that  old  legislation  was  "  Thou  shall  love  thy  neigh- 
bour and  hate  tliine  enemy,"  and  a  marvellous  step  was  taken  when  (Mn-ist  said  "  But 
I  say  unto  you  love  ycmr  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  who  despitefullj^  use  j'ou  and  persecute  you."  He  Himself  had  "  many 
things  to  say  "  to  His  Discijdes  which  they  were  not  able  to  receive — and  so 
He  promised  that  His  spirit  should  be  their  teacher,  and  should  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  There  is  j'et  abundance  of  Christianity  to  flow  (mt  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  There  are  heights  and  depths  yet  to  be  illumined  l)v  the  light  of  tliiit  Spirit 
which  shines  the  brighter  the  more  closely  it  is  followed. 

And  80,  from  the  day  when  God  first  spoke  to  Abraham  and  promised  that  in  his 
seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed,  all  through  their  wonderful  history,  and  their  con- 
tact witii  the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  (to(1  has  been 
leading  and  instructing  the  Jews,  and  preparing  them  to  be  the  medium  of  His  fresh 
revelation  to  the  wurld  through  Jesus  Christ.  We  owe  them  an  immense  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Tiiis  revelation  teaches  us  that  God  is  love,  and  tlmt  ln\c  includes  all  righteous- 
ness, all  [jiirpiise  tu  train  man  in  righteuusness,  ail  needful  sternness  in  that  training,  all 
patience,  all  humility,  all  sclf-sacriliee,  all  temlerness.  It  tell  us  that  the  life  aiul 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  God's  great  parable  of  love,  acted  out  befoi'e  the  world.  It 
tells  us  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,  and  that  its  all-sufficing  law  is  love.  It 
tells  us  above  all  that  God  is  hjve.  In  the  days  when  God  was  known  only  to  the 
wurld  as  tin;  Almighty — when  in  a  certain  sense  power  was  enthroned  as  Deity — 
bodily  strength  gave  pre-eminence,  the  leader  was  he  who  had  the  strongest  arm, 
man  fought  hand  to  hand  with  his  fellow  man.  Now  (Jod  is  known  as  the  all  wise, 
and  to-day  man  worships  knowledge,  intellect,  and  learning;  he  discovers,  invents, 
contrives,  ami  executes  :  and  iiis  skill  is  employed  to  produce  the  most  jx-rfect 
engineering  of  war.  that  lie  may  destroy  his  enemies  liy  wholesale;  slaughtei' is  reduced 
fo  a  science. 

But  the  pjastern  hills  are  already  smit  with  the  dawn  <d'  a  lirighter  day.  As 
.Mazzini  has  said  "  Upon  the  soil  rendered  fruitful  by  the  lilood  ol'  Hfty  generations  of 
martyrs,  we  stand  to  hail  the  gigantic  futin'(.',  wherein  the;  lex'cr  of  action  shall  I'est 
U|Min  the  I'atherland  as  its  fidcrum,  with  humanity  for  its  scope  and  aim  ;  wherein 
the  peoples  shall  bind  themselves  in  a  cftmmon  ])act,  and  meet  in  broth(3rhooil  to  define 
the  future  mission  of  each,  the  functirjti  of  each  in  the  general  association,  governeil 
bv  one  Law  for  all — one  Go(|  for  all."     That  Law —  that  God  is  Love." 
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ENSEIQNEMENT  DE  DIEU  DANS  L'ANCIEN  TESTAMENT. 
Par  M.  i.'AbbiS  Defourny. 


I. 

/ 

INVIOLABILITK    DE    LA   VIE    IIUMAINE. 

Les  preceptesdu  Decalogue  desquels  relevent  la  Paix  et  la  Guerre  sont  Jes  suivants. 
Tu  ne  tueras  jioint.  Tu  ne  deroberas  pohit.  Tu  iie  porteras  point  defuux  temoujimge. 
Tu  ne  convoiteras  pas  le  bien  d'autrui.  De  ces  prescriptions,  celle  qui  defend  le 
nieurtre  et  rend  la  vie  d'un  iionune  saeree  et  inviolable  pour  tous  les  autres  est  celle 
dorit  I'ohservation  s'iuii)Ose  avec  le  plus  d'evidence,  et  dont  la  transgression  inspire  le 
plus  d'iiorreur.  De  toutes  les  lois  inoniles,  voilii  celle  qui  est  le  plus  ti  la  portee  de 
toutes  les  intelligences,  c'est  la  lumiere  rnenie  qui  est  en  nous.  Aussi  I'ancien  Testa- 
ment nous  niontre  Dieu  notre  Createur,  dans  la  faniille  d'Adam  nienie,  la  proclainer 
en  terines  saisissants  :  "  Cain,  qu'as-tu  fait  ?  La  voix  du  sang  d'Abel  est  montee 
jusqu'a  moi,  de  la  terre  qui  I'a  bu."  Et  la  conscience  du  premier  meurtrier,  qui  est  le 
fils  aine  du  premier  liomme,  fait  echo  au  jugement  de  son  Auteur  ;  il  repond  :  "  Mon 
crime  est  trop  grand  pour  que  je  puisse  obtenir  grace.  Major  est  iniquitas  mea,  ut 
veniam  merear.     Je  nn'rite  d'etre  tue  par  le  premier  qui  me  rencontrera." 

La  Loi  eternelle  qui  protege  la  vie  de  I'homme  contre  tout  attentat  est  de  nouveau 
promulguee  au  genre  humain  sortant  renouvele  de  I'Arche.  Et  Dieu  dit  :  "  Je 
vengerai  le  sang  de  vos  vies  contre  toutes  les  betes  de  la  terre  et  contre  I'homme — 
contre  I'liomme  son  frere  qui  aura  repandu  le  sang  d'un  autre  houmie  ;  parce  que 
I'homme  a  ete  cree  a  I'image  de  Dieu.  Quiconque  aura  repandu  le  sang  humain 
paiera  ce  crime  de  son  propre  sang."  Dans  ces  paroles  de  Dieu  tout  est  a  mediter. 
Et  d'abord  cette  redondauce  et  tout  ensemble  cette  precision  des  termes  :  de  mana 
hominis,  de  manu  viri  etfratris  ejus,  neilaissent  la  porte  ouverte  ii  aucune  echappatoire. 
La  vie  humaine  est  sacree^et  inviolable  pom-  tous  les  hommes,  et  tous  les  hommes  sont 
nos  freres.  La  divine  Ecriture  le  prononce  ici  en  termes  qui  ne  laissent  rien  ^ 
desirer.  Cette  fraternite  de  tous  les  honunes  resulte  de  I'unite  d'origine,  en  Adam 
d'abord,  en  Noe  ensuite,  des  descendants  duquel  sont  sortis  toutes  les  tribus  et  les 
nations  de  la  terre.  II  est  inutile  d'insister  sur  cette  unite,  I'ancien  Testament 
I'articulant  si  clairement,  que  certains  savants  de  nos  jours  lui  en  font  un  reproche. 
En  outre  et  surtout,  remarquons  la  raison  derniere  donnee  par  Dieu  de  I'inviolabilite  de 
la  vie  humaine  ;  c'est  que  I'homme  a  ete  cree  a  I'image  de  Dieu.  Comme  s'il  disait  ; 
vous  ne  pouvez  pas  attenter  ^  la  vie  de  Celui  qui  est,  vous  ne  devez  pas  non  plus 
attenter  a  la  creature  en  qui  vit  sa  divine  ressemblance.  C'est  ici  le  lieu  de  rappeler 
comment  les  premiers  hommes  traitaient  les  etrangers  leurs  freres  crees  -X  I'image  de 
Dieu  en  exergant  envers  eux  I'office  de  I'hospitalite,  vertu  commune,  pratique  univer- 
selle  chez  les  premiers  hommes  :  ils  se  prosternaient  devant  eux,  comme  on  le  voit, 
entr'autres,  par  Abraham,  ils  les  adoraient,  non  pas  de  ce  culte  supreme  qui  ne 
convient  qu'a  Dieu,  mais  d'un  culte  analogue  qui  convient  a  sa  ressemblance  vivante. 
C'est  la  fraternite  augmentee  du  respect — (lu  respect.  Messieurs,  le  vrai  gardien  de  la 
vie  humaine  ;  ad  imaginem  quippe  Dei  creatus  est  homo. 

Le  sang  de  vos  c'tmes  on  de  vos  'vies.  Quelle  est  la  raison  de  cette  expression  ? 
Dieu  a  etabli  la  ressemblance  de  I'homme  avec  lui  dans  I'ame  intelligente,  capable 
de  connaitre  et  de  vouloir  le  bien,  sciemment  et  librement,  et  cette  ame  anime  le 
corps,  constitue  I'etre  humain,  au  moyen  du  sang.  C'est  pour  cela,  dit  Saint  Thomas 
d'Acquin,  que  le  plus  grand  crime  que  les  hommes  puissent  commettre  les  uns  contre 
les  autres,  c'est  I'homicide,  c'est  de  violer  le  sang.,  domicile  de  la  vie,  dit  a  son  tour,  en 
lui  faisant  echo,  votre  sublime  Shakespeare. 

Pour  cela,  un  certain  respect  du  sang  s'etendra  jusqu'aux  animaux.  La  vie  de 
I'homme  seul  est  saeree.  Dans  le  vei'set  qui  precede  celui  cpie  nous  commentons,  Dieu 
autorise  I'homme  au  lendemaiu  du  deluge,  k  prendre  pour  nourriture  les  animaux, 
qui  ne  sont  pas  a  son  image,  aussi  bien  que  les  vegetaux,  avec  cette  restriction  de  ne 
pas  manger  le  sang  avec  la  chair  ;  i)arce  que  le  sang  des  animaux  leur  tient  lieu 
d'itme,  dit  le  Seigneur,  tu  ne  dois  pas  manger  I'lime  avec  la  chair.  Sanguis  enim 
eoraiuj^ro  anima  est  et  idcirco  non  debes  aniniaiii  comedere  cum  carnibus. 

C'est  toujours  pom*  donner  plus  d'iiorreur  de  I'effiusion  du  sang  humain,  que 
Dieu  dit  :  Je  vengerai  le  sang  de  vos  anies  contre  toutes  les  betes  de  la  terre.  II  le 
lit  dans  les  prescriptions  secoudaires  de  la  Loi  donnee  par  Moise,  lorsqu'il  ordonna 
d'ecraser  et  de  couvrir  sous  les  pierres  I'animal  qui  aurait  cause  la  mort  d'un  honime, 
avec  defense  de  manger  sa  chair.  Ainsi  jusque  dans  les  details,  nous  voyons  Dieu 
dans  I'ancien  Testament,  legiferer  le  respect  de  la  vie  humaine. 
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II. 

LE     PROGRAMMK     DKMAXniC     QVK     I.'dS     PUDl'VK     APSSl     PAR     I.'aNCIKN     TESTAMENT     LA 
?'RATKRNITE    VV.<    XATIOXS  COMME  CELLE    DES  HOMMES,  ET  QUE    l'oX    RA TTACHE  v 

I.'rSE    ET   L'ArTRE    A    I,A    I'AIX    ET    A   LA   GUERRE. 

Qiie  la  fraternity  Iminaine,  telle  que  nous  I'avons  exposee,  emporte  avec  elle  la 
traternitc  des  nations,  cela  va  de  soi.  Les  trilms,  los  i\atinns  tie  sdiit  autre  chose  que 
'les  "^ronpes  iriionnues.  on  plutot  iles  families  groupee  >ur  un  so]  avec  des  gouverne- 
nients  a  elles.  et  ties  lois  ou  eoutunies  particulieres.  Deniauder  si  la  fraternite 
Imniaine  s'etend  a  ees  ^roupes  est  a  nos  yeux  nne  question  inintellitrible,  bien  que  le 
pro^^rainnie  ait  l>ien  fait  de  la  ])oser.  Kn  etfet.  c'est  deinaiider  si  Ics  lois  ou  eoutunies 
nationales  pcnvent  dt'truire  la  loi  ]iriniordialf,  ou  si  les  lioninies  c-essent  d'etre  honiiues 
parcf  qu'ils  sout  partai^es  vn  jjroupes,  ou  encore  s'ils  n'ont  plus  etc  crees  a  I'iniage  de 
l)ieu  dn  jour  on  ils  font  partie  de  gronpes  difterents,  ou  enfin  si  le  Decalogue,  expres- 
sion du  I>roit  ett'rufl.  ft  en  partieulicr  le  pr.'cepte  :  l^inip  /«^/v/.s-y>o/«Y,  ne  les  olilige  pas, 
en  taut  qu'ils  sont  iionmies,  ;i  quelque  nation  (]u"ils  appartieiuient.  Aussi  nous  ne 
trouvons  pas  dans  I'ancien  Testament  I'expiession  fraternite  des  luitiotis,  ou  7uUion>i 
soenrx  ;  le  langage  divin  et  antique  est  simple  il  dit  :  riiommeest  le  frere  de  I'homine 
et  crec  a  limage  de  Hieu  :  rcla  sutlit. 

D'ou  vient  «Ionc  <pie  la  question  est  posee  tlans  le  programme?  C'est  par  suite  d'une 
necessite  de  notre  epoqne,  on  les  notions  les  plus  elomentaires  sont  parfois  oliscurcies 
Comme  si  les  devoirs  des  nations  ]iouvairiit  etre  autres  (|ih'  ceux  des  liommes,  dont 
les  uatii>ns  sont  composees.  on  distingue  aujourd'hui  entre  les  nations  et  les  liommes, 
pour  oser  avancer  que  les  regies  de  conduite  ne  sout  pas  les  memes  pour  les  gouverne- 
meuts  et  les  gouvernes,  |tour  les  liommes  publics  et  les  liommes  prives,  meme  quand 
il  s'agjt  du  respect  de  la  vie  liumaine.  On  drajjc  les  lioiumes  publics  sous  le  manteau 
dc  I'Ktat  ;  et  Ton  inqirimait  il  y  a  <piarante  ans  que  I'Ktat  est  la  source  de  tons  les 
droits,  que  son  droit  a  Ini  n'a  point  <le  limites  et  que  les  niajorites  n'ont  pas  besoin 
davoir  raison.  ('es  jours-ci,  on  comiiience  d'iiuprimer  conramment  (pie  la  justice 
n'a  rien  a  voir  dans  la  i)oliti(pic.  c'est-a-dire  entre  les  nations  on  leurs  gouvernements, 
c'est-a-dire  en  tin  de  compte,  en  matiere  de  paix  et  de  guerre,  en  matiere  d'effiisioii  dti 
.sang.  .lusqu'ou  descendrons-nous  dans  les  profondeurs  de  rabinie  ?  Get  obscurcisse- 
ment  de  la  v.-riti'  est  tel  ipie  Ton  s'en  etait  occupe  an  Concile  du  Vatican,  et  que  des 
dctinitions  et  des  anatlit'iiiatismes  ctaient  pr('-])an''s  sur  ce  sujet  comme  surcelui  qui  nous 
oceui>e,  lorsipi'il  fut  interrompu.  L'Eveque  de  Paderborn  a  obtenu  du  Pape  I'autorisa- 
tion  de  i)ublier  ces  travaux  prejiaratoires,  et  voici  un  anatliematisme  dontje  n'ai  pas  le 
texte  sons  Ifs  yeux.  iiiais  je  ivponds  du  sens  et  presipie  des  ternies  :  "  Si  qiielqu'un 
dit  que  les  lois  iiumaiiies  ne  tirent  i>as  leur  vertu  de  la  Loi  eternelle  et  divine  on  ipie 
les  regies  de  la  morale  ne  sont  pas  les  memes  jjour  tons.  ])niir  les  liommes  publics 
connne  jiour  les  bommes  ]iri\'cs.  )iniir  Ics  gnincriicuicnts  d  jmur  Ics  particuliers.  (ju'il 
soit  anatbcme." 

Si  jMiur  les  raisons  donnees,  nous  ne  rencontrons  pas  dans  I'ancien  Testament,  le 
uuttfniternite  tlex  nntioiix,  en  revanche  nous  y  trouvons  la  chose,  avec  ajiplication 
aux  relations  des  liommes  des  rliverses  nations  et  en  particulier  a  la  Paix  et  a  la 
(iiierrc. 

Dieii  vent  <pi'(ui  traite  I'ctranger  comme  riiomme  du  pays  en  matiere  de  justice 
piiblique  :  "  Entendez  les  parties  quelles  qu'elles  soient,  et  jugez-les  avec  droiture, 
nationaux  on  cf  rangers  [1]  Lors  di-  la  seconde  promulgation  de  la  loi,  MoTse  ordonna 
de  pronoticer  des  maledictions  correspondaiites  aux  prei'cptes  du  Dc'calogue.  II  y  en 
avail  d<iuze.  Les  levites  les  pronon(;-aient  a  haute  voix  devanttout  le  peuple  rasseml)ie 
et  le  |teiiple  les  contirmaif  en  pronon^ant  aussi  a  haute  voix  le  mot  :  Amen.  Or  voiis 
allez  entendre  la  cin(piiem<'  de  ces  douze  maledictions  telle  (pi'ori  la  lit  an 
Deuteronome. 

Maiidit  soit  celui  qui  procMire  un  jugcmciil  pervcis  contre  I'etranger,  ror|)helin  ou 
la  veuve.     Et  tout  le  jieuple  repondit  :  Amen.     Maudit  soit-il. 

Est-il  jioshible  de  poiiHser  plus  loin  le  sentiment  de  la  fraternite  et  la  loi  de  la 
justice  fraternelle,  a  I'egard  des  homines  des  autres  nations  'i  L'ancien  Testament 
vent,  non-Heulement  fpi'ils  s<iient  traites  sur  le  meme  pied  que  les  nationaux  devant 
les  juges,  uiais  il  hrs  coiivre  de  la  meme  protection  rpie  rorpln-Iiri  et  la  \-euve  de  son 
peuple. 

[1]     Aiidite  illoH,  et  recUi  judicate,  sive  sit  ille  civis,  sive  peregrinus, 
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III. 

AI'l'MCATlOX    A    LA    I'AIX    ET    A    LA   GUERUK. 

Cependuil  il  est  des  hoimues  ut  dus  groupes  d'liommes  sembUibles  i\  C;uii,  qui 
par  ciipidite',  liaine,  vengeance  ou  toiite  autre  passion,  attentent  de  verser  le  sang- 
d'autres  honinies  ou  groupes  d'honinies,  et  de  coniniuttrt'  d'autrcs  grands  crimes 
declares  digues  de  mort  par  Dieu  nienie.  Ceux-l;i  vi(jlent  la  loi  priniordiale  et  meritent 
la  [jiinition  edictee  aiissi  par  Dieu  dans  le  texte  conunentc  tout  a  I'lM.-ure,  et  dans  ces 
paroles  qu'il  est  teuq^s  de  relever.  Qui  eltuderit  huniauuni  sanguineni  fumletur 
sanguis  illius.  Ceux  qu'ils  attaquent  ou  qu'ils  offensent  sont-ils  teuus  de  se  laisser 
faire,  de  se  laisser  tuer,  ehasser  de  leur  sol,  depoiiiller  de  leurs  hiens  injustenient  ? 

Malgre  notre  amour  tres  religieux  et  tres  legitime  de  la  paix,  aui-un  (Centre  nous 
quoi  qu'on  en  dise  en  nous  traitant  a  tort  d'utopistes,  ne  blamera  le  droit  de  legitime 
defense  ni  ne  contredira  raxiome  romain  :  "  L'offense  a  la  garde  de  la  justice,"  non 
plus  (pie  I'oraele  divin  ;  Qui  elL'uderit  sauguinem  liumanum  I'undetur  sangius  illius. 
Alors  a  lieu  la  guerre,  toujours  crimiuelle  d'un  cote,  toujours  juste  de  I'autre.  Et  ce 
qui  constitue  Iq  crime  d"un  cote,  et  la  K'gitime  et  necessaire  resistance  de  I'autre  c6te, 
ce  n'est  pas  parce  (^ue  ceux-ci  font  partie  d'un  groupe  et  ceux-l;i  d'un  autre  groupe, 
c'est  la  violation  de  la  Loi  divine  d'une  part,  et  de  I'autre  la  vindicte  necessaire  de 
cette  mcme  loi,  edictee  pour  la  paix  et  la  tranquillite  des  bons  contre  les  entreprises 
scelerates  des  mediants. 

Arriere  done  les  prati(|ues  modernes,  d'apres  lesquelles  deux  arnu'^es,  deux 
groupes  d'liommes  ou  deux  peuples  s'entretuent  sans  (pi'il  y  ait  entre  eux  un  de  ces 
crimes  enormes,  obstines  dont  la  punition  est  la  mort  d'apres  I'enseignement  divin. 
Arriere  cette  abomination  de  deux  armees  de  soldats  qui  vont  aux  batailles  sans  cause 
et  s'entre-detruiseiit  en  s'estimant  recipnxpiement  innocents.  Les  niis(''rables  sont  a  la 
fois  innocents  et  scelerats.  Innocents  parce  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  merite  d'etre  tues  par 
leurs  adversaires,  scolerats  parce  qu'ils  tueut  ceux-ci,  qui  ne  I'ont  pas  mcrit(2 
davantage. 

Revenons  a  I'aucien  Testament.  Que  la  fraternit(?  des  peuples  comme  celle  des 
honimes  y  soit  enseignee  et  pratiquee  de  la  maniere  la  plus  formelle,  c'est  le 
patriarche  Jacob,  a  son  lit  de  mort  oil  il  proph(3tise,  qui  va  le  premier  nous  I'apprendre. 
Je  suis  d'autaat  plus  heureux  de  citer  cet  exemple  i)our  le  premier  qu'il  s'y  agit  d'un 
fait  de  guerre  qui  aurait  pu  etre  juste,  maisqui  nV'tait  i)as  iK^-cessaire.  Apix^s  le  double 
crime  commis  contre  Dina  par  le  fils  du  roi  de  Siclieni,  le  coupable  s'etait  hunulie 
devant  sa  victiine,  il  s'(?tait  humilitj  devant  le  pere,  offrant  la  reparation  possible  :  le 
mariage  et  Talliance  des  deux  peuples. 

Le  patriarclie  misericordieux  avait  accepte.  Deux  de  ses  ills,  Simeon  et  Lii-vi, 
entraines  par  la  passion  de  la  vengeance,  tendirent  uu  guet-apens  cruel  aux 
Sieliimites,  tribu  etrangere  a  la  race  d'Abraham,  et  tirerent  I'epee  contre  eux.  Ecoutez 
le  venei'able  pere  des  douze  tribus  interrompre  les  benedictions  (]ii"il  repand  sur  elles, 
pour  prononcer,  plusieurs  siecles  d'avauce,  la  maltjdiction  du  Deuteronome  contre 
deux  de  ses  propres  fils  :  "  Simeon  et  L^vi,  fr(?res,  vases  d'iniquit(i  dans  la  guerre. 
Mon  ame  ne  partieii)e  jjas  ;\  leurs  conseils,  et  nia  gloire  n'est  pas  dans  leur  eonipagnie. 
Maudite  soit  leur  fureur  obstiiK-e  et  leur  indignation  sans  pitie."  Vctini  in'uin'datis 
helltintii.  JfoIedietuH  faror  eorum  quia  pertuiax  et  indigiuitio  eorum  quia  dura. 
Puis  il  edicte  la  punition  convenable,  nou  exagortJe,  k  chacun.  L'un  sera  diss(?mine 
dans  la  terre  promise.  I'autre  n'aura  pas  de  lot  a  lui  et  ses  enfants  n'y  seront 
qu'usufruitiers.  Ainsi  le  peiiple  elu  pourra  se  souvenir  a  jamais  qu'il  ne  faut  pas 
verser  le  sang  des  nations  etrangeres,  menie  avec  une  apparence  de  justice,  sans 
necessite  et  sans  les  formes  requises. 

En  effet  le  crime  ne  peut-etre  constftti'',  ni  par  consequent  }iuni,  sans  que  le 
ciiuiiiiel  soit  prealahlement  juge,  convaincu,  et  en  matiere  de  guerre,  sans  que  de  plus 
il  refuse  obstinement  la  reparation.  C'est  pourquoi  r)ieu  voulut  qu'il  y  eiit  des  juges 
parmi  son  peujile.  pour  juger  avec  justice  entre  les  nationaux  et  les  etrangers  sans 
aucune  accejitiou  de  personne  :  Sire  sit  ille  riris,  sire  peregrinus.  Nulht  erit 
distuiitia  persoiKiruia.  Comme  consequence,  il  tit  une  obligation  a  son  peuple  des 
formes  ])realablos  et  indispensables  en  matiere  de  guerre  necessaire,  avant  toute 
hostilite,  en  cestermes:  "Lorsque  tu  te  trouveras  dans  le  cas  de  combattre  une  cite,  un 
peuple,  tu  lui  offriras  auparavant  la  paix  [1]." 

Ainsi  firent  les  onze  tribus  lors  de  I'attentat  de  Uabaa  a  I'egard  de  la  tribu  de 
Benjamin.  Bien  que  le  crime  fiit  evident,  les  Juges  des  triltus  proc(?derent  comme  il 
se    devait,    et    rendirent    leur    sentence.       Puis  on    envoya    des  ambassadeurs   dans 

[1]   Oft'eres  ei  prinium  pacem. 
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chaoune  des  villes  <ie  la  trihii  de  Beuj;iniin,  pour  les  solliciter  de  punir  ou  de  livrer 
les  coupables.  Et  \\m  ne  pri)ceda  c-tmtre  eiix  que  sur  leur  refus  obstine  de  le  faire  et 
d'6ter  r(i[>pn)bre  qui  rejaillissait  sur  tout  le  peuple  de  Dieu. 

Vn  iiutre  exeniple  est  celui  de  Jephte  dont  nous  parlerons  dans  un  iustant. 

Bien  qu'autres  soient  les  faits  et  les  crimes  des  hoinmes,  autres  les  enseigne- 
ments  divins,  on  pent  dire  que  les  Hobreux  n'ont  pas  rendu  vaine  la  raison  de  la 
promesse  du  Messie  faite  a  Abraham  lour  pere,  le  jour  oii  il  demanda  ^race  pour 
Sodonie.  "  Puis-je  celer  mes  dosseins  a  Abraham,  dit  le  Tres-IIaut,  lui  qui  deviendra 
le  Pere  d'une  grande  et  forte  race,  et  en  qui  seront  bcnies  toutes  les  nations  de  la 
terrt'?  Nou.  car  je  sais  qu'il  donnera  pour  loi  a  ses  fils,  a  sa  maison  apros  lui.  de  se 
niHiuienir  dans  la  voie  tracce  par  Ic  Tres-Haut,  en  faisant  le  jugcment  et  la  justice. 
Judicium  et  Justitiam."  En  ett'et,  il  est  vrai  qu'ils  furent  les  instruments  de  Dieu 
pour  la  destruction  de  cinq  peuplados  adonnees  a  toutes  sortes  d'abuminations 
execrables  et  habituees  A  immoler  jusipi'a  leurs  tils  et  leurs  filles  sur  les  autels  de 
leurs  idoles.  Mais  cette  mission  formelle  iiue  Dieii  leur  donna  ;\  maintes  reprises  ne 
change  rien  a  ses  lois  cternelles.  Au  contraire  elle  les  fait  mieux  ressortir.  Les 
Hebreux  etaient  tenus  d'observer  le  Droit  des  Gens  envers  tous  les  peuples,  meme 
idolatres.  Ainsi,  a  la  meme  opoque.  il  leur  est  defendu  d'attaquer  les  Animonitos  en 
meme  temps  ijue  de  les  frequenter,  de  peur  d'etre  gates  par  leur  corruiitiou.  Jephte 
ne  leur  fit  plus  tard  qu'une  guerre  defensive,  apres  avoir  essaye  en  vain  dobtenir 
d'eux  une  paix  equitable.  II  ne  leur  rosista  que  lorsqu'il  leur  eut  envoye  successive- 
meut  deux  ambassades  solennelles  pour  leur  demauder  la  raison  de  la  guerre  qu'ils 
faisiiient  au  peu|)le  hobreu,  leur  exposer  son  bon  droit  et  la  possession  trois  fois 
seculaire  de  la  terre  qu'ils  n'avaient  jamais  reclamee  jusque  la,  et  qui  ne  leur  avait 
jamais  appartenue. 

Nous  conseillerons  de  comparer  les  pretendus  manifestes  niodernes  decorcs  du 
nom  de  declarations  de  guerre  a  la  vraie  declaration  du  cas  expose  par  Jephte  avant 
de  tirer  le  glaive,  meme  pour  se  dcfendre  :  ils  apprecieront  la  distance  qui  separe  les 
Chretiens  d'aujourd'hui  des  Hebreux  d'alors.  Le  message  de  Jephte  se  teruiine  ainsi  : 
"  Ce  n'est  done  pas  moi  qui  peche  contre  vous,  c'est  a'ous  qui  agissez  mal  envers  moi, 
en  portant  chez  mms  une  guerre  qui  n'est  pas  juste."  Aujourd'hui  on  ne  parle  plus 
de  peche.  ni  d'injustice,  on  dirait  qu'on  ne  sait  plus  ce  que  c'est.  Aujourd'hui.  disait 
il  y  a  vingt  ans  (en  18t)*J)  votre  si  serieux  jurisconsulte  M.  Anstey,  quand  un 
souverain  veut  faire  la  guerre,  il  ne  dit  plus  :  tel  roi  ou  tel  gouvernement  ma  fait 
tel  tort  et  il  refuse  de  le  reparer.  On  dit  :  Je  fais  la  guerre  pour  une  idee,  pour  le 
prentigf,  i>our  faire  une  evolution  historique,  et  d'autres  phrases  ignobles  qui  ne 
reoouvrent  que  I'ambition,  la  cupidite  et  des  desseins  pervers. 

David  ne  fit  plus  tard  la  guerre  aux  memes  Ammonites  qu'apres  quils  eurent 
commis  des  injusticeB  enormes,  dit  Grotius.  Tandis  que  les  modernes  enoncent  sans 
vergog-ne  la  pretention  de  mettre  hors  du  Droit  des  Gens  les  honuues  qu'ils  taxent  de 
races  inferieuree,  et  les  y  mettent  en  effet,  au  mcpris  de  la  fraternite  humaine, 
I'ancien  Testament  nous  montre  David  et  Salomon  faisagt  des  traites  avec 
rinfidole  Hiram,  roi  de  Tyr,  et  ils  en  sont  loues  de  Dieu  dans  I'Ecriture     [1]. 

Pius  tard  le  peuple  elu  agit  de  meme  a  I'egard  de  Sparte  et  de  Rome,  et  Ton 
oflEre  dans  le  temple  de  Jerusalem  des  sacrifices  pour  les  nations  alliees.  L'historien 
Jo8r'})he  met  dans  la  bouche  de  Salomon  priant  dans  la  solennite  de  la  dedieace  de  ce 
Temple,  hi  langage  que  voici  :  "  Nous  ne  nourrissons  pas  un  esprit  inhumain 
envers  les  (Grangers  et  nous  n'avons  a  leur  egard  aucun  sentiment  mauvais  [2]." 
La  pierre  <]e  louche  de  la  fraternite  des  honimes  de  toutes  les  nations,  c'est  la  justice 
et  riiumanite. 

Autant  Mo'i'se  et  les  prnphetes  tendent  a  interdire  au  peuj)le  hobreu  encjin  a 
I'idolatrie  des  relations  dangereuses  pour  sa  foi,  autant  ils  maintieunent  la  Loi  divine 
drmnee  primitivement  sur  I'effusion  du  sang  des  hommes.  Non  seulement  dans  le 
cours  du  temps  rien  ne  lui  est  permis  contre  elle,  mais  cette  loi  est  perpetuellement 
relue  chaque  semaine  par  t<iute  la  nation  dans  les  synagogues,  avec  le  recit  de 
radmirable  conduite  d'Abraham  leur  pere,  les  paroles  de  Jacob  a  son  lit  de  niort,  la 
rriiiniere  de  prcjceder  de  Jephte  et  rles  autres  ;  et  dans  Bes  fetes  solennelles  le  peuple 
choisi  convie  tous  les  Gentils  et  tons  les  peuples  a  chanter  avec  lui  les  louanges  du 
Trf-8-Haut. 

En  rcHume,  I'ancien  Testament  nous  montre  Dieu  declarant  la  vie  Uc  riiomme 
aacr^e  et  inviolable,  la  fraternite  de  tous  les  hommes  k  quelque  nation  qu'ils 
appartiennent,  la  guerre  criniinelle  «t  cai'nique  de  la  part  des  m^chants  qui  la  font 

[1]  Juxta  sapientiain  quam   si  dominus  dederat. 

[2]  Non  suinus  inhumano  ingenio  nee  male  affecti  erga  extraneos. 
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pour  aatiafainj  leurs  passions  sans  cause  juste  et  necusaaire,  n'autorisaut  ineiue  la 
resistance  des  bons  qu'apres  raccoinplissenient  des  formes  prealables  pour  ^arantir 
que  I'etfuaion  du  sang  de  leiu-  part  ue  sera  rien  autre,  sinon  la  vindicte  de  la  Loi 
eternelle  violec,  et  I'exercice  du  droit  de  defense  legitime  contre  les  actes  pervert  dei 
raechants. 

THE     TEACHING     OF     PROPHECY. 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Geo.  Gillett,  of  Lomlon,  came  to  the  following  cou- 
clusions  : — 

(«)  That  war  is  constantly  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  consequence  of 
man's  unrighteousness  or  of  unjust  government. 

(h)  That  peace  was  promised  to  the  Jews  under  the  dispensation  of  Mosei,  if 
they  worshipped  (iod,  and  kept  his  st<itutes.  But  this  peace  was  to  be  partially 
secured  by  the  sword. 

(<■)  That  Isaiah  and  Micah  foretell  a  peace,  equally  based  upon  a  belief  in  God 
and  obedience  to  Him,  but  uiaiutaiiieii  witliout  the  nioord  by  the  authority  and  power 
of  the  Lord  alone. 

(fZ)  That  this  peace  is  announced  by  the  prophets  as  connected  with  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  llesh. 

(«)  That  Clirist  claimed  to  be  a  king  ;  set  forth  the  spiritual  and  peaceable  nature 
of  His  kingdom,  and  proclaimed  that  it  was  at  hand. 

( /')  That  His  reigu  in  Heaven  has  begun,  and  His  reign  on  earth  is  to  be  accom- 
plished tlirough  "  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  most  high."  And  that  any  further 
delay  in  realising  "  peace  on  earth  "  is  not  according  to  the  purposes  of  God  ;  although 
a  want  of  faith  tiy  the  Church  in  Her  risen  Lord  may  postpone  to  another  generation 
blessings  of  peace  intended  for  us  when  the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more. 

DISCUSSION. 

Cheviilier  VLADIMIR  DE  BOLESTA-KOZLOWSKI,  speaking  as  an 
Austrian,  referred  to  the  persecution  of  men  for  their  religious  faith  in 
certain  countries  in  Europe,  especially  in  Russia.  He  said  that  civil 
courage  was  a  much  greater  virtue  than  military  courage,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Christ  was  the  first  Teacher  who  taught 
clearly  the  love  of  one's  neighbour,  but,  unfortunately,  men  had 
deformed  His  teaching,  those  very  men  who  had  taken  His  name  and 
had  kept  His  clear  words  from  due  appreciation  in  the  world.  He  then 
referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  civil  war,  a  war  against  liberty  of 
faith  in  Europe,  which  needed  attention.  The  Jews  were  persecuted  in 
many  European  States,  but  in  this  respect  Austria  offered  a  s«triking 
contrast  to  some  of  her  neighbours.  He  regretted  that  while  at  the 
Berlin  Conference  attention  was  called  to  the  horrors  of  slavery,  nothing 
was  said  as  to  an  equally  cruel  form  of  slavery  which  came  from 
religious  persecution,  and  urged  that  religious  liberty  was  one  of  the 
essential  elements  in  the  growth  of  true  Christianity  and  true  peace 
among  men. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Smith,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  said  the  brotherhood  of  man 
rests  upon  the  supremacy  of  Almighty  God.  His  law  must  of  necessity 
be  absolute,  universal,  immutable.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,"  was  accompanied  by  the  equally  imperative  man- 
date, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Supreme  love  to 
God  would  reveal  itself  towards  men  first  by  leading  its  possessor  to 
acknowledge  and  respect  the  natural  rights  and  privileges  among  the 
whole  brotherhood  of  man.  Equality  of  natural  rights  and  privileges 
did  not  involve  the  equality  of  natural  capacity  or  of  social  position . 
Love  to  God  and  the  brethren  would  constrain  those  who  possessed  it 
to  acknowledge  and  respect  the  natural  rights  and  privileges  among  the 
whole  brotherhood ;  among  which  were  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.     Secondly,  love  to  God  would  develop  itself  toward  man  by 
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restraining  its  possessor  from  doina:  anythini?  to  his  brother  man  that 
he  would  not  have  done  to  himself  under  similar  circumstances. 
Thirdly,  love  to  God  would  develop  itself  towards  man  by 
constraining  its  possessor  to  actively  oppose  all  others  who  would  do 
him  an  injury.  Anil  lastly,  it  would  lead  its  possessor  to  help  those 
tirst  who  need  help  most.  if  we  had  an  eej^ual  regard  for  two  poor 
neighbours  whom  we  ought  to  help,  and  one  was  in  a  starving  condition 
while  the  other  had  a  small  supply  at  hand,  w^e  should  help  the  most 
needy  tirst.  Evidently  those  were  in  most  need  of  help,  who  were 
the  most  injured  and  helpless,  and  who  were  they  if  not  the  millions 
who  were  pressed  into  military  service  by  the  resistless  power  of 
mighty  Go\  ernmei^ts  to  kill  or  to  be  killed.  Does  the  world  furnish  any 
class  of  men  so  helpless  ami  needy  as  the  millions  bleeding  and 
sutfering  in  militarj-  camps  and  on  the  battlefield  ?  Is  there  so  much 
ruin,  so  much  sorrow,  and  woe  from  any  other  source  on  earth  as  from 
this  ?  Any  arrangement  that  should  terminate  the  barbarous  practice 
of  war  among  men,  and  relieve  the  millions  of  the  oppressed  and 
sutfering  would  be  the  work  of  the  good  Samaritan  and  receive  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Father  of  us  all,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

M.  A.  Desmoulixs  (France)  proposed  as  an  amendment  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  "  solidarity  "  into  the  resolution  in  place  of 
'•  brotherhood."  He  thought  the  sul)stitution  of  the  word  "  solidaiity  " 
put  in  harmony  the  two  terms  of  the  proposal  before  them,  implying  as 
it  did  more  effectually  identity  of  interest  and  equality  of  rights.  He 
further  argued  that  "  fraternity  "  was  included  in  *'  solidarity,"  but  the 
latter  would  give  a  larger  idea  and  another  meaning  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  meaning  of  "  fi'ateniity."  The  argument  used  foi-  "  fraternity" 
had  been  based  to  some  extent  upon  ideas  that  were  not  accepted  by  the 
whole  world,  by  all  phases  and  schools  of  thought,  especiallj'  in  these 
modern  times,  whereas  "  solidarity  "  was  a  word  which  was  univer- 
sally recognised  as  being  the  larger  term  which  includes  the  less.  The 
doctrine  of  fraternity,  though  preached  so  continually,  was  still  not 
accepted  by  mankind,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  most  civilised  nations  of 
the  world  were  at  this  moment  ai-med  against  each  other  to  the  teeth. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  presented  to  mankind  the  idea  of  the 
identity  of  interest  and  the  equality  of  rights,  which  was  included  in 
:he  word  "  solidarity."  they  would  have  a  clear  declaration  of  the 
principle  involved  in  the  word  "  fraternity." 

M.  Frederic  PaSSY  said  that  if  the  word  "  solidarity  "  had  been 
in  the  resolution,  he  should  not  haVe  moved  an  amendment  to  put 
"  brotherhood"  in  its  place,  l>ut  he  must  say  he  saw  no  reason  for  sub- 
stituting '•  solidarity  "  for  '"brotherhood."  "Solidarity"  was  a  fact,  but 
"  brotherhood  "  was  not  onlj'  a  fact  but  also  a  feeling.  It  was  quite  true 
tliat  "solidarity"  contained  "brotherhood"  if  well  understood,  but  it 
was  not  leBS  true  that  "brotherhood,"  when  felt,  involved  "  solidarity." 

Madlle.  Radu  (of  Paris)  seconded  the  amendment  on  the 
jrronnd  that  the  word  "  solidarity  "  in  the  minds  of  many 
Ficiicliincii  liad  a  more  ert'ectual  meanin<^-  than  ''  fraternity." 

'i'lie  amendment  was  put  to  tlie  Congress  and  lost,  and 
the  orii^inal  resolution  was  aoreed  to, 

inCSOLUTION     II. 

Tlic  followiiiL:'  resolution  was  next  proposed  that — 
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(Kn(;i,ish.) 

"  The  Congress  reroc/m'ses  the  imjJort((/i/  injluenre  irhirh  Christ t- 
anity  exercises  upon  the  moral  (tud  iiolitical  progress  of  mankind,  and 
earncsthj  urges  ujion  iii/nisfn-s  of  the  Cosjiel  and  otlier  religioas  teachi'rs 
the  duty  of  sett  i  itg  forth  those  jirinciptes  of  peace  and  goodwill  ivJiich 
occiqjg  such  a  central  place  m  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.'' 

(Fricnch.) 

//. — Le  Cong  res  reconnait  Vinjiuence  importante  que  te  Christ- 
ianisme  exerce  sur  le  progres  moral et  politique  de  Vhumanite,  etrappelle 
avec  instance  au.r  Ministres  dc  fKrangilc  ct autrcs  person ncs  s'occupunt 
d'education  reiigieuse,  la  necessite  de  rejiandre  ces  principes  de  paix 
et  de  bonne  volonte  qui  sont  la  base  des  enseignements  de  Jesus- 
Christ. 

(See  pajifo  8"2  for  fiiiiil  form  of  resolutions.) 

The  following  paper  by  Signor  E.  T.  Moneta,  of  Milan, 
the  editor  of//  •Seco/o,  was  read  as  moving  the  resolution  : — ■ 

At  the  head  of  the  pro^Taniiue  for  this  Congress  the  Coniniittee  have  wisely  pnt 
the  question  of  peace  and  war  viewed  from  the  religious  stmdpoint. 

A  desire  is  felt  in  some  quarters,  and  could  hardly  fail  heing  expressed,  that  the 
Congress  might  eliminate  this  matter  as  lieing  too  dangerous  for  the  peaceful  dis- 
cussions of  a  Congress,  composed  of  persons  professing  different  religions  or  no 
religion  at  all. 

As  well  nnght  one  wholly  exclude  from  our  debates  politics  ;  for  many  of  us.  no 
doubt,  entertain  widely  different  ideas  about  the  forms  of  government  and  tlae  conduct 
of  States. 

We  meet  with  the  objection  :  "  L'histoire  est  pleine  de  guerres  religieuses.  (<jue 
de  sang  verse  !  Que  de  persecutions  et  quelles  persecutions  !  "  (History  is  full  of 
religious  wars.  How  much  blood  shed  !  How  many  persecutions,  and  what 
persecutions  !) 

But  the  same  can  be  said  of  all  the  Governments  of  the  past,  both  monarchies 
and  republics.  Are  we  therefore  to  give  up  the  hope  that  now-a-days  more  civilized 
and  better  enlightened  governments,  obeying  the  impulse  and  sway  of  public- 
opinion  may  be  found  seeking  in  the  glories  and  benetits  of  peace  that  authority  which 
liitherto  they  have  sought  in  b!oody  and  warlike  undertakings  ? 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  in  all  historical  religions,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  there 
is  a  common  moral  substratum  (for,  in  all  such  as  are  now  professed  by  civilized 
peoples,  at  least  in  all  the  different  sects  and  sections  of  Christianity,  good-will 
toward  men  and  nations  is  being  taught  and  preached),  we  nuist  acknowledge  the 
office  of  religions  to  be  eminently  educational.  Are  not  religions,  indeed,  the  greatest 
effort  made  by  humanity,  throughout  the  ages,  to  wean  wild  men  from  early  rudeness 
and  barbarity,  and  win  them  over  to  higher  and  higher  ideals  of  mutual  help,  equity, 
justice,  and  forgiveness  ?  Calling  to  their  assistance  the  terrors  beyond  the  grave  or 
the  encouragements  of  a  beneficent  God,  they  originally  aimed  at  condmting  and 
overcoming  brutish  appetites  by  the  satisfactions  of  the  human  soul,  violence  by  love, 
egotism  by  attruisni. 

If  religions  jiave  not  always  fulfilled  their  highest  office,  if  some  of  them  have 
degenerated  from  their  earliest  character,  this  sad  lot  they  Jiave  in  common  with  all 
governments,  with  philosophy,  with  the  schools,  witii  all  other  human  institutions. 

Such  as  they  are,  they  constitute  by  their  powerful  organisations  even  now-a- 
days  one  of  the  principal  forces,  if  n(tt  the  very  first  power,  of  social  life.  They  take 
man  at  his  cradle,  and  do  not  leave  him  even  at  the  grave.  The  sway  they  hold  over 
the  nmltitudes  is  the  more  strong  the  less  it  is  visible. 

Governments,  knowing  this  power  of  forms  of  religion,  have  at  all  times  striven 
either  to  suppress  them  (alth()Ugli  persecutions  have  ever  increased  their  vitality),  or 
to  make  them  subservient  to  their  interests  of  dominion. 

And  we  who  have  no  interests  of  our  own,  nor  party  interests,  to  advance,  wr 
who  sincerely  wish  for  the  happiness  of  all  men,  shall  we,  from  vain,  unjustifiable 
scruples,  deprive  oiu'selves  of  the  powerful  auxiliary  that  religions  can  give  to  the 
cause  of  Peace  in  the  world  ? 
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111  order  to  well  understand  the  importaute  of  the  query  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  it  suffices  for  eadi  of  us  to  answer  the  following  questions  : — 

(1).  Is  it  a  good  or  an  evil  that  in  all  religions,  however  dilierent  their  genius  and 
origin,  peace  toward  men  and  nations  is  includetl  among  the  highest  duties  to  which 
man  is  lH>uud  to  conform  his  conduct  V 

(2).  If,  notwithstanding  tliis,  the  holy  ideal  of  Peace  has  been  and  is  still 
80  long  lingering  to  take  root  in  the  conscience  and  customs  of  people,  is  the  cause 
thereof  to  be  attributed  to  the  religions  themselves,  or  to  the  contrariety  of  adverse 
times,  i>r  rather  to  the  want  of  energy  and  constancy  in  those  who  were  bound  to 
care  for  that  ideal  being  fultilled  V 

(3).  If.  from  the  earliest  times  downward,  the  ministi-rs  nf  the  different 
religions,  caring  less  for  (juestions  of  forms  and  more  for  the  liigh  j)urposc  of  their 
ministry,  had  made  Universal  Peace  the  main  subject  of  their  teaching,  who  does  not 
see  what  immense  progress  this  holiest  of  causes  would  by  this  time  have  made  in 
the  world  ': 

(4).  And  if  that  which  has  hitherto  been  only  a  desideratum  were  to  liccome  a 
reality.  \'iz.,  if  we  were  shortly  to  see  a  general  crusade  against  war  preached  by 
the  miuistei-s  of  all  religions,  would  not  mankind  much  sooner  be  delivered  frimi  the 
_reat  scourge  of  war.  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  sin  of  men  ? 

(5).  If  truly  religious  men.  animated  with  that  si)irit  of  love  which  raised  in 
the  middle  ages  a  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  in  our  own  time  a  William  Ellery 
Channing,  were  to  go  about  the  towns  awd  villages  of  Euro])e  teaching  as  the  first 
duty  of  all  such  as  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  God  and  their  own  consciences,  to 
laboiu-  for  promoting  good-will  and  peace  toward  the  peoples,  and  for  obtaining  the 
disiirming  of  their  governments,  would  not  our  cause  be  marvellously  helped 
thereby  V 

The  answer  to  these  queries  cannot  be  doul)tful  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  where  religion  does  not  fetter  the  individual  conscience,  and  where  public 
spirit  and  the  genius  of  liberty  find  in  the  religious  feeling  of  the  people  their 
greatest  source  and  impulse. 

Tiie  objection  rises  from  the  Latin  countries,  in  France,  and  above  all,  in  Italy. 

Here  the  men  devoted  t(j  the  cause  of  human  brotherhood  say  to  us  :  "  What 
you  wish  for  is  merely  a  dream.  The  past  cannot  be  recalled.  The  Catholic  Church 
is  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  modern  times,  and  will  never  be 
fouml  willing  t*)  disi\rm.  The  Pope,  and  the  Clergy  dependent  upon  him.  are  our 
greatest  enemies.  For  the  peace  we  invoke  they  care  little  or  nothing  ;  they  do  care 
most  of  all  for  preserving  an  uncontrolled  empire  over  the  consciences  of  the 
people." 

One  day,  not  long  ago.  the  writer  addressed  himself  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  veneralde  prelates  of  Itjily,  one  of  those  few  ministers  of  the  altar  who  mourn- 
fully deplore  the  modern  estrangement  between  Liberty  and  Catholicism,  and  after 
relating  to  him  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  all  over  Europe  and  America  by 
thr  Sii-ieties  of  Peace  for  the  triunqjh  of  their  sublime  ideal,  preached  and  sanctified 
by  the  blfMid  of  Christ,  asked  him  how  it  was  that  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  presence 
of  this  most  encouraging  movement,  couhl  remain  unfriendly  or  indifferent. 

Tlie  prelate  answered  :  "  We  are  neither  unfriendly  nor  indifferent  ;  we  do  secretly 
wish  (Tod-spee<l  to  your  efforts,  and  our  inmost  hearts  and  thoughts  are  with  you. 
We  do  wish  we  could  do  more  ;  we  vould  indee<l  unite  our  efforts  with  yours  :  but 
how  can  we  do  this,  if  you  look  ujjon  all  of  us  as  traitors  to  our  country  and  foes  to 
civiliz;ition.  if  all  our  doings  are  susi)ecte<l,  misintirpreted  ;  if  yon  are  continually 
pointing  us  out  to  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  public  opinion  'i  " 

The  words  of  that  prelate  are  most  significant.  One  might  answer  that  our  being 
unjustly  susjx'cted  and  misinterjireted  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  our 
duty.  Ver^-  tnie  this  for  highly  developed  and  superior  persons,  but  not  for  the 
majority  of  men  and  w(»meii.  The  majority  are  moulded  consciously,  or  unconscious- 
ly, by  their  surroundings. 

Let  us  strive  to  imj)rove  these  surroundings  ;  to  make  the  spirit  of  concord 
rise  where  now  mistrust  is  reigning,  and  the  ideal  of  peace  and  human  brotherhood 
whirh  now  seems  far  off  and  covered  with  threatening  clouds,  shall  soon  shine  out 
near  us.  purely  ami  brightly. 

The  enstrangement  now  existing  in  rxir  countries  V)etweeen  the  Civil 
Society  and  the  Church  is  mournfully  deplored  by  the  best  portion  of  the  Clergy. 
Many  of  our  priests  take  to  heart  their  spiritual  mission,  see  pre-eminently  in 
L'hristianity  the  religion  of  l(»v<;  and  concord,  and  would  glailly  lay  dftwn  theii 
liv»-8.   if  th"V  foidd  thereby    spare  new  woes  to  inankind  and  hasten  the  reign  of 
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peace  and  limtherhond  upon  earth.  And  yet,  owing  to  the  reasons  yon  are  now 
acquainted  with,  in  the  holy  warfare  we  are  carrying  on  for  universal  pacification, 
alas!  they  are  standing  aloof!  Is  not  this  a  sad  loss  of  power? 

In  this  matter  the  history  of  Italian  Independence  teaches  a  great  lesson  ! 

As  long  as  the  whole  clergy  stood  apart  from,  indifferent  nr  ujiposcd  to,  the  efforts 
of  thtJ  Italian  patrii>ts,  the  latter  were  dragged  to  prison  and  died  on  the  scaffold,  or 
found  escape  only  in  exih;,  hut  their  cause  made  no  progress. 

But  when  Pius  IX.  appeared  by  his  words  and  deeds  to  aid  Italian  Independence, 
the  national  idi-a  very  soon  became  most  popular  ;  both  young  and  old  seized  upon  it 
with  enthusiasm.  Mazzini  tendered  his  services,  and  (jraril)aldi  his  sword,  to  Pius  IX, 
and  from  that  day  tin'  achievement  of  Italian  unity  was  no  more  doubtful. 

What  happened  in  the  struggle  for  Italian  Indepnidenc-,  and  before  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fc^-ench  Kevoiution,  what  has  ever  become  manifest  in  all  great 
national  movements,  cannot  help  taking  place  also  in  this  our  holy  cause  of  Peace, 
which  is  not  only  political,  but  eminently  moral,  and  whicli  concerns,  not  one  nation, 
but  the  whole  human  race. 

What  a  blessing  foi-  ull  if  this  should  happen  ! 

Well  then,  let  us  do  our  duty  that  this  gi-eat  event  may  be  accomplished. 

Let  us  labour,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  us,  that  no  active  force  sh<juld  bf 
excluded  from  this  work  of  civil  and  moral  renovation. 

Let  our  call  go  forth  to  all  classes,  all  govefriments,  all  parties,  all  churches, 
to  help  in  this  work  of  universal  pacification. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen, — We  are  met  here  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  hold  on  many  political,  civil,  and  religious  ((uestions,  widely  different  opinions  ; 
but  we  are  all  united  in  a  common  feeling  :  the  abhijrrence  of  internecine  wars  ; 
the  love  of  the  whole  human  family. 

Animated  with  this  feeling,  the  word  which  we  address,  in  the  name  of 
their  own  faith,  to  the  ministers  of  all  religions  will  be  such  as  to  level  the  bar- 
riers dividing  them  among  themselves  and  also  dividing  a  portion  of  them  from  civil 
society  ;  and  if  it  shall  touch  the  hearts  of  the  many  good  men  that  are  among  them, 
if  it  shall  induce  them  to  look  with  increased  sympathy  upon,  and  lend  some  help 
to,  the  work  we  are  all  devoted  to,  oh  !  then,  be  sure,  this  Congress  will  have  well 
deserved  of  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  reading   of  a  paper 
prepared  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Miniek  (Illinois,  U.S.A.)  on 

DUTIES  OF   MINISTERS  OF   RELIGION   WITH   REGARD  TO 

PEACE  AND  WAR. 

It  is  patent  to  everyone  who  reads  the  Bible  that  the  prophets  predicted 
a  time  when  wars  will  cease.  All  of  them,  but  especially  Isaiah  and  Malachi 
(Isaiah  ii,  Malachi  iv.),  tell  us  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days.  The  patriarchal 
Age,  which  lasted  about  twenty-five  hundi-ed  years,  ended  when  God  gave  His  law  to 
Moses  on  Sinai,  some  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The  Jewish  Age  ended  at 
the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus.  We  are  therefore  living  in  the  last  time,  the  Christian 
Age.  The  three  Dispensations,  so-called  by  theologians,  but  which  should  be 
called  three  Administrations,  for  so  Paul  alludes  to  them  (1  Cor.  xii.,  5),  are  three 
great  divisions  of  time.  At  the  head  of  these  three  great  periods,  stand  three  gr*at 
personages,  Adam,  Moses,  Jesus.  We  are  liviiig  in  the  last  period  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  nving  God. 

One  feels  like  dropping  the  subject  just  here.  The  meek  and  lowly,  the  loving 
Jesus,  restrained  Himself  from  asking  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  at  his 
crucifixion,  and  ordered  Peter  to  put  up  his  sword.  (He  is  "the  Prince  of  Peace.") 
To  suppose  that  one  claiming  to  be  a  minister  of  His,  and  should  pattern  himself  after 
and  follow  his  Master,  can  do  otherwise  than  advocate  peace,  and  deprecate  war,  is 
unthinkable. 

What  should  he,  the  minister,  do  ?  He  should  preach  it  from  his  pulpit,  and 
act  it  out  in  his  life,  and  never  suffer  himself  to  be  beguiled  into  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  chaplain  in  an  army  ;  unless  he  go  there  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Cross 
to  soldiers,    and  administer  to  the  sick  and  wounded.       The    minister    should    not 
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fail  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  arts  of  peace  ;  and  in  every  way,  by  precept  and 
example,  denounce  the  horrors  of  war. 

One  way  to  do  tliis  is  to  show  the  waste  of  means,  and  the  poverty  hroug'ht 
about  hy  War.  Of  the  many  millions  of  money  which  tliis  (xovernment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  owes,  evury  dollar  is  a  war  tlebt.  And  this  is  mostly 
true  of  ali  nations.  If  all  ministers  of  Christ's  Gospel  were  as  earnest  in  advocating 
Peace  as  they  are  in  huildiiii;-  up  Sectarian  St/stems  (something  not  found  in  ( 'lirist's 
teaching),  what  a  delightful  morn  would  soon  lireak  in  s])li'iidour  on  the  world  ! 
Could  we  wake  up  some  morning  and  tind  that  all  wars  and  armaments,  for  the 
destruction  of  human  lives  and  the  waste  of  material  happiness,  were  abolished, 
we  would  need  divine  aid  to  convinee  ourselves  that  we  were  still  inhabitants  of 
this  once  cruel,    but   now  peaceful   and   happy  earth. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  and  laudable  effort  for  this  ''  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress "  to  request  every  preacher,  in  all  denominations,  to  preach  a  sermon  on  peace, 
as  opposed  to  war  V  Suggest  the  day.  The  tirst  Lord's  day  of  the  New  Year  would 
be  a  good  time.  It  is  vain  to  remind  the  ministers  of  the  meek  and  forgiving  spirit 
of  the  Master  they  serve,  unless  we  get  them  to  work  also.  Many  of  them  have  not 
studied  tliis  matter  ;  too  many  chaplains  in  legislative  halls,  and  in  opposing 
armies,  pray  not  for  war  to  ce<ise  but  for  success  in  battle. 

Few  there  are.  perhaps  none,  we  justly  ai)preliend,  who,  in  their  hearts,  are 
resolutely  opposed  to  war.  In  behalf  of  liunianity.  in  behalf  of  righteousness,  let 
all  ministers  lalxnu-  in  the  cause  of  ^peace.  And  in  the  name  of  the  Divine  Master, 
Heaven's  glorious  King,  let  tlie  people  be  instructed  in  what  Jesus  taught  in  that 
wonderful  Sermon  on  tile  .Mount  :  "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  and 
persecute  you  :  that  you  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  in  Heaven.  For  He 
causes  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sends  His  rain  upon  the  just 
and  upon  the  unjust.  " 

"  Then  wars  siiall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fail, 
Keturning  justice  lift  aloft  her  scale, 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  innocence  from  Heaven  descend." 

Then  too,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  "  He  shall  judge  among 
the  nations  and  shall  rebuke  many  peoples,"  and  "They  sliall  beat  their  swords  into 
plough-shares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks  :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more  "  (Isaiah  ii.,  4). 

The  following  pa23ers  were  also  sul)mitted  :  — 

CONTINUATIOX    OF  PAPER 

By    M.  l'Abb^  Defourny, 

IV. 

ENSEIGNEMENT  DU  CHRIST.      .NOUVE.\U  TESTAMENT. 

Nous  aurons  moins  i  nous  etendre  sur  le  nouveau  Testament.  La  raison  en  est 
que  le  Messie  a  contirme  Taneien  Testament.  Je  ne  suis  pas  venu,  a-t-il  dit,  abolir  la 
Loi,  niais  I'achever,  la  perfectionner.  II  a  coufirmo  en  particiilier  la  Loi  jienale  sur 
I'EifuBioD  du  sang  au  jardin  de  Gethsemani  lorsqu'il  rappela  a  Pierre,  qui  venait  de 
frapper  dn  glaive  sans  autorite,  et  sans  les  formes  requises,  sinon  sans  justice, 
I'oracle  pronouco  au  lendemain  du  Deluge  :  Quiconque  repandra  Ic  sang  humain 
paiera  hii-meiiie  ce  crime  de  son  Sixng,  et  qu'il  dit  a  Pierre,  en  guerissaut  la  blessure 
que  celui-ci  venait  de  faire  :  "  Kentre  ton  epee  dans  le  fourreau.  Tous  ceux  qui 
frapjjeront  de  I'cpee,  periront  par  I'epee."  Tout  ce  que  nous  avons  dit  de  I'ancien 
Testament  doit  done  etre  attribuc  au  nouveau. 

Ce  qu'il  importe  de  relever  dans  I'Evangile,  c'est  cette  perfection  de  la  loi 
ancienne,  dont  parle  le  Sauveur  lui-meme  et  dont  nous  allons  dire  quelques  mots. 

La  fraternite  et  la  Paix  sont  comnie  Tame  de  renseignement  moral  de  I'Evangile. 
Les  Messagers  celestes  chantent  sur  le  berceau  du  Messie  pntmis  a  Abraiiam  et  A 
Jacob  et  qui  avait  ete  I'attente  des  Nations  :  Gloire  a  Dieu  au  phis  haut  des  cieux,  et 
paix  Hur  la  terre  aux  hommes  de  bonne  volonte.  II  est  venu  pour  retablir  la  paix 
cntre  le  ciel  et  la  terre,  entre  Dieu  offense  et  les  hommes  pecheurs,  et  cutre  tous  les 
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hommes.  et  il  a  cimente  cette  paix  de  son  pidpre  Hang'.  II  s'est  fait  le  frere  des 
huniines,  il  les  appelle  de  ce  iioiii,  il  leur  dit  qu'ils  ont  tmis  un  nieiiie  Pere 
qui  est  aiix  Cieiix  et  qu'il  faut  que  chacuu  prie  eu  lui  disant  :  y<itre 
Pere.  Dans  le  Sermon  sur  la  Montague,  il  proclaiiie  les  huit  beatitudes,  dont 
voici  la  septiciiie  :  Heureux  les  paeitiqiies  parce  qu'ils  seroiit  appeles  les  tils  de  Dieu. 
II  reconnnande  a  ses  Ai)otres  d'amimirer  an  iiioiide  I'Evauf^ile  de  la  paix,  de  dire  en 
entrant  dans  rlnKpie  cite,  dans  elKKpie  niaison  :  Que  la  jiaix  soit  dans  eette  denieure. 
II  eniploie  lui-nienie  cette  forme  de  salutation,  et  dans  le  donx  eclat  de  sa  resurrection, 
les  premieres  par()lesqui  sorteut  de  sa  bouche  sent  celles-ci  :  Pax  vobis.  Que  la  paix  soit 
avec  vous  !  Ses  Apotres,  tidcles  a  son  ensei^nement,  commenceut  leurs  priMlieations 
par  ces  mots  :  \'iri  fratres,  Jloniines  Fveres.,  et  ils  sappliquent  a  eux-memes  ces 
paroles  du  propliete  :  Qu'ils  sent, beaux  les  pieds  de  ceux  qui  vont  evangeliser  la 
paix  !  S'il  dit  en  un  endroit  (pi'nu  residtat  de  sa  mission  divine  ne  sera  pas  la  paix, 
mais  le  glaive,  il  entend  par  la  i|ue  ses  disciples  lidcles  seront  exiioses  aux  persecu- 
tions et  il  vent  qu'ils  s'estiment  bien  heureux  de  les  sonlfrir. 

Sans  doute,  il  serait  pen  conforme  au  sens  de  ces  textes  visant  la  paix,  de  les 
restreiudre  nnicpiement  a  la  paix  opposee  a  la  guerre,  pnisijue  le  Sanveur  a  laisse  k  ses. 
Aju'tres  et  a  ses  Disciples  une  paix  suiierieiu'e  i  tout  trouble  linmain,  une  paix  telle, 
qu'ils  la  gardaient  au  milieu  des  guerres  qu'on  leur  a  faites,  et  (ju'elle  leur  revenait 
doublee  lorsque  ceux  a  qui  ils  I'oltVaient  ne  I'acceptaient  pas.  Mais  il  serait  non  moins 
contraire  a  I'enseignement  du  Messie  de  dire  qu'il  n'avait  pas  en  vne  la  paix  opposce  a 
la  guerre,  puisque  celle-ci  decoule  de  I'autre  et  que  si  tout  le  monde  avait  la  premiere, 
la  seconde  ne  serait  jamais  troublee. 

Enfin  et  surtout  il  a  etabli  cette  fraternite  et  cette  paix  sur  un  commandement 
nouveau,  le  precepte  de  la  cliarite  nmtuelle,  semblable  a  la  sieune.  "  Aimez-vous  les  uns 
les  autres  comma  je  vous  ai  aimes  moi-meme.  On  a  dit  aux  anciens  :  (ce  qui  ne  signifie 
pas  I'ancienne  loi)  :  Aimez  vos  amis,  et  gardez  votre  liaine  pour  vos  ennemis.  Et 
moi  je  vous  dis  :  Aimez  vos  ennemis.  Faites  du  bic^n  a  ceux  qui  vous  liai'ssent."  II 
est  inutile  d'insister  ;  personne  ne  conteste  et  tout  le  monde  sait  que  le  Messie  est  venu 
annoncer  aux  hommes  qu'ils  sont  tous  les  fils  d'un  meme  Pere  celeste,  et  que  son 
enseignement  vise  h.  leur  procurer  toute  justice  et  toute  paix.  Personne  n'ignore  non 
plus  qu'il  a  contirme  la  loi  morale  jirimitive,  sans  en  excepter  tm  iota,  et  qu'il  I'a  perfec- 
tionnee  par  la  charite.  Personne  ne  contestera  non  plus  que  ces  trois  grandes  choses, 
la  fraternite,  la  justice  et  la  charite  soient  en  relation  intinie  avec  la  Paix  et  la 
Guerre. 


DEVOIRS  DES  ECCLIllSIASTIQUES  AU  POINT  DE  VUE  DE  LA    I'AIX  ET  DE  LA  GUERRE 
INSTRUCTION  RELIGIEUSE  SUR  LA  I'AIX  ET  LA  GUERRE. 

II  ne  ni'appartient  pas  de  tracer  leurs  devoirs  aux  ecclesiastiques  au  point  de  vue 
de  la  paix  et  de  la  guerre.  Tt)utefois  il  me  semble  que  je  repondrai  suffisamment  au 
voeu  du  programme  en  ce  point  et  en  ce  qui  concerne  I'instruction  religieuse,  en 
resumant  ici  I'enseignement  de  I'Eglise  sur  ce  grave  sujet.  Je  serai  d'autant  plus  a 
I'aise  pour  le  faire  que  je  suis  certain  de  ne  heurter  personne  dans  cette  Aasemblee  en  le 
faisant.  Cette  doctrine  en  eft'et  est  contenue  dans  les  Peres,  lesaneiens  conciles  et  les 
canons.  EUe  est  ainsi  le  patrimoine  comiuun,  le  code  de  toutes  les  nations  chretiennes. 
Car,  dit  un  protestant  anglais  dont  les  amis  de  la  justice  et  de  la  paix  ne  devraient 
prononcer  le  noin  qu'avec  un  profond  respect,  David  Urquhart,  lors  de  la  scission 
du  XVIe  siecle,  ni  depuis,  personne  u'a  rejete  ui  s<inge  a  rejeter  les  admirables 
Canons  de  Re  MiUtari  et  Bello. 

Des  le  second  siecle  im  ecrivain  chretien  s'exprime  ainsi  :  "  Depuis  que  le  Pere  a 
donne  au  Christ  les  nations  jtour  heritage  et  pour  possession  la  terre  jusqu'ii  ses  plus 
extremes  limites,  des  lors  il  a  etendu  le  manteau  du  fraternel  amour  sur  tous  les 
hommes  sans  aucune  exception."  Des  lors  I'Eglise  acquiert  cette  gloire  de  professer 
riiorreur  du  sang  verse,  meme  avec  juste  cause.  La  guerre  la  plus  juste  et  la  plus 
necessaire  inspire  de  la  tristesse,  et  le  chretien  qui  a  trenqje  sa  main  meme  dans  un 
sang  coupable,  est  declare  incapable  des  fonctions  sacrces  de  participer  au  ministere 
de  I'autel  on  s'innnole  I'Agneau.  Quelques  auteurs  et  meme  un  ou  deux  Peres  des 
temps  primitifs  semblent  avoir  condamne  toute  espece  d'effusion  du  sang  de  la  part 
des  Chretiens.  Comme nous  nous  occupons  ici  de  doctrine,  non  des  sentiments  particuliers, 
ni  de  controverse,  nous  ne  les  discuterons  pas.      Nous  nous  bornerons  a  dire  ceci  :  k 
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une  ejK>que  cu  la  carriere  luilitaire  n'etait  pas  obligatoire,  eu  raenie  tempe  que 
I'exercice  do  cette  pn»fessii>u  iinposait,  d'api-es  les  lois  rouiaines.  loliligation  de 
piirtioiper  souveiit  dune  maniere  positive  aux  prati<pies  idolatriques,  et  dexercer  des 
sevices,  des  tortiu-es  contre  les  nialfaiteurs  du  dedans,  ces  sentiments  se  compreijnent. 
Et  de  fait,  si  Ion  ne  retusait  pas  le  baptenie  aux  soldats,  les  directions  de  I'Efjlise 
basees  sur  ees  leux  motifs,  faisaient  une  obligation  aux  baptises  de  ne  pus  prendre  la 
ceinture  militaire  apres  le  baptenie.  Les  niemes  directions  etaient  donnees  aux 
magistrals  charges  \^&r  etat  de  participer  a  I'etfusion  du  sang  en  pronon^ant  la  peine 
de  mort.  et  eu  prcsiilant  aux  tortures  et  aux  executions. 

Venons  aux  Canons,  et  ci>nuue  nous  disons  a  pn'-sent,  aux  decisions  fornielles  et 
officielles  qui  s'adressent  aux  soldats,  et  condaninent  I'injuste  effusion  du  sang  couinie 
contraire  a  la  Loi  de  Dieu.  Nous  nen  counaissons  pas  avant  la  tin  du  troisienie  siecle. 
Peut-etre  n'y  en  eut-il  pas.  et  cela  se  conce\Tait.  Gibbon  nous  rauonte  que  l()rs  du 
delktrqueiuent  des  Goths  envahisseurs  a  Chalcedoine,  en  Ian  289  de  lere  clir^tieune 
les  habitants  de  I'Asie  avaient  perdu  I'habitude  du  nianiement  des  armes  parce  qu'ils 
n'avaicnt  pas  vu  de  guerr^-  depuis  trois  siccles.  Pour  le  dire  en  passiint,  la  province 
romaine  d'Asie,  jouissant  de  tmis  siecles  de  paix,  m)us  reprcseute  une  Angleterre  oil 
Ton  n'aurait  pas  tire  le  canon  depuis  le  regne  de  Henri  VIII  juscpi'au  milieu  de  uotre 
siecle.  ou  une  France  depuis  celui  de  Franc^ois  ler.  II  ne  serait  done  pas  surprenant 
qu'il  n'y  eut  point  eu  alors  de  decision  formelle  sur  le  danger  mortel  que  fait  courir 
aux  .imes  la  criminelle  effusion  du  sang.  La  iireniiere  connue  est  du  Pape  Saint 
Caius  (qui  avail  etc  esclave).  Nous  nen  avons  pas  les  lermes.  Nous  savons  seule- 
menl  qu'il  instruisit  sur  leurs  devoirs  Maurice  et  la  Legion  thebaine  lorsqu'ils 
Bejournerent  a  Riuue.  A  leur  relour  d'Orient  ou  ils  etaient  alles  defendre  I'Empire 
contre  les  i)remieres  invasions  des  barbares.  Le  resultat  des  instructions  que  leur 
donna  Stiint  Cams  fut  le  martyre  de  ce  glorieux  chef  et  de  ses  6,600  compagnons, 
qui  se  laisserenl  mass;icrer  jusqu'au  dernier  a  Octodure,  aujourdlmi  St.  Maurice,  en 
Valais.  plulot  que  de  prendre  part  n  une  expedition  injuste. 

Siiint  Eucher  eveque  de  Lyon,  qui  a  ecrit  au  Ve  siecle,  I'histoire  de  la  Legion 
thebaine.  nous  a  conserve  les  lermes  de  la  remonlrance  de  ces  genereux  ruartyrs  de  la 
Loi  divine  au  tyran  Maximien  dans  le  moment  oil  il  venait  de  les  faire  decimer.  En 
voici  un  fragment.  C'est  I'expression  de  la  tradition  cliretienne,  dont  Saint  Eucher  de 
Lyon  est  le  ttinoin  autorise. 

"  Nous  avons  loujours  combatlu  pour  la  justice,  la  piete  et  la  defense  des  inno- 
cents. Ces  nobles  fins  etaient  les  seules  recompenses  que  nous  ayons  cues  en  vue  au 
milieu  des  fatigues  des  camps  et  des  perils  des  balailles.  ^lais  le  serment  que  nous 
avons  fail  A  Dieu  au  baptenie  prime  celui  que  nous  vous  avons  prete  a  vous-meme. 
Comment  pourriez-vous  compter  sur  le  second,  si  nous  violons  le  premier  ?  Nos 
bras  sent  prets  (luitre  tout  ennemi.  Mais  nous  aimous  mieux  mourir  que  de  nous 
souiller  du  sang  des  innocents."  C'est  ici  qu'a  ete  prise  la  noble  devise  :  Potlus  mori 
quam  ftrtlari.  Seulement,  on  n'en  salt  plus  le  sens  parce  qii'on  a  retranclie  d'abord, 
oublif  ensuite  les  mots  qui  suivent  :  Potius  mori  quam  foedari  innocentium  san- 
guine. 

Plus  tard.  I'Eglise  a  institue  la  Chevalerie.  En  voici  la  definition  en  vieux 
fram^ais  :  Office  de  chevalerie  est  de  maintenir  la  foi,  femmes,  veuves  et  orphelins 
sauvegarder,  defendre  homines  meaises  et  non  puissants.  N'est-ce  pas  la  traduction 
du  texte  de  la  remontrance  de  la  Legion  thebaine  :  Pugnavimus  semper  pro  justitia. 
pro  pietate  et  innocentuim  salute  ? 

C'est  vers  I'epoque  de  Saint  Eucher,  du  IVe  au  Vie  siecle,  que  commencent  a  se 
formuler  les  saints  canons  de  Re  Militari  et  Bello.  chefs-d'a?uvre  de  la  legislation 
divine-humaine,  qui  rendaient  muet  d'admiration  un  puissant  esprit  de  notre  temps. 

Cilons  textuellement,  "  La  volonte  doit  toujours  etre  a  la  pai.x,  la  necessite  seule 
impose  la  guerre."  Pacem  habere  debet  voluntas.  Belluni  necessitas.  Alors  sont 
fletris  avec  une  <nergie  et  une  concision  admirables  les  nmljles  impies  de  guerre, 
notamment  dans  le  canon  quid  rulpntur  in  bello.  L'amV>ition  de  dominer,  qui  n'efft 
qu'orgueil  ;  la  rage  d'etendre  son  empire,  qui  n'est  qu'ambition  ;  la  passion  des 
richesses  qui  n'est  qu'une  variete  de  la  servitude  idolAtrique  ;  Ten  vie  contre  les  autres 
nations,  le  propre  peclie  de  Cain  ;  la  joie  sauvage  et  V)estiale  de  verser  le  sang  :  Voila 
ce  qui  est  criminel  dans  la  guerre. 

"  Toule  guerre  est  injuste  et  criminelle  par  consequent  lorsqu'elle  n'a  pas  ete 
precedee  dun  edit  judiciaire  prealable,  rendu  par  des  juges  qui  soient  vrahiient  tels, 
c'est  a  dire  qui  dinent  le  Droit  au  peuple.  Car  le  juge  n'existe  pas  si  la  justice  n'est 
point  en  lui.  Que  le  sang  verse  soit  celui  des  pai'ens  ou  celui  des  chretiens,  la 
conw-quence  est  la  ineme,  elle  entraine  I'inhabilete  ii  exercer  les  fonctions  sacrees. " 

C'est  ifi  le  lieu  de  rap|>eler  cette  incapacite  a  recevoir  les  Saints  Ordres  ou  a  en 
exercer   les   fonctions   connue   sous   le   nom   d'irregularite   pour   cause  de  crime  de 
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meurtre  ;  que  le  nieurtre  soic  prive  uu  coUectif,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  difference.  Elle  a 
toujours  existi-  dans  l'Efj;Iise.et  ulle  est  encoiirue  par  tons  eeux  qui  prennent  jiart  a 
uiie  yiierre  iiijuste,  iiy  efit-il  qu'uu  seul  honiiue  qui  perisse  du  cote  de  ceux  qu'ori 
atta(|ue  injustenient.  Aiusi  I'ont  toujours  enseigne  tous  lea  tlieologiens  et  tous  les 
cauonistes  du  inonde  y  coiiipris  ceux  daujourd'Iiui.  "  II  faut  s'ahstenir desarines  non 
seulenient  en  (.'arenie,  inais  en  tout  temps,  si  ce  n'est  lorsqu'un  concoiirs  de  circun- 
stances  inqx'Tieuses  et  incvital)les  en  rend  I'einploi  necessaire  et  urgent  pour  notre 
propre  defense,  celle  de  la  patrie  et  des  lois  de  uos  peres."  Voila  bien  la  necessite 
inevitable,  iiors  de  laqnelle  il  est  criniinel  de  verser  le  sang. 

Ce  canon  est  tire  des  Responsa  du  Pape  Saint  Nicholas  ler.  aux  Bidgares 
nouvellenient  convertis.  II  est  plus  lon^-,  et  entr'autres  decisions  le  Pontife  ajoute, 
ecrivant  au  roi  neophyte  de  ce  pays.  "  Vous  avez  commis  un  crime  en  faisant  perir 
les  fenmies  et  les  enfants  de  vos  ennemis.  innocents  de  leur  attentat.  Nous  savons  que 
vous  I'avez  fait  par  erreur  plutcit  que  par  malice,  neannnoinsfaites-en  penitence.  Vous 
deviez  conserver  la  vie  a  vos  ennemis  meme  aj^res  la  victoii-e  et  meuae  a  tous  ceux 
que  vous  pouviez  cpargner  dans  le  combat.  Et  plus  loin  :  II  ne  faut  user  d'aucune 
violence  pour  convertu'  ceux  qui  sont  dans  I'idolatrie." 

Ici  la  formule  du  Droit  des  flens  couforme  a  la  Loi  evangelique  se  complete.  La 
charite  vient  se  joindre  a  la  justice  pour  orner  sa  compagne  de  la  misi'-riconle  et  la 
depouiller  de  ses  rigueurs  pai'ennes.  En  effet,  les  peuples  de  I'antiquite,  ceux  meme 
qui  observerent  le  mieux  le  Droit  des  Gens,  ne  se  faisaient  pas  scrupule  de  massacrer 
les  ennemis  apres  la  victoire  avec  leurs  families,  ou  de  les  reduire  en  esclavage 
perpetuel. 

En  voici  uu  autre  du  temps  que  les  Sarrazins  envahissaient  I'Espagne,  la  P" ranee  et 
ritalie  :  Autre  est  la  cause  des  Juifs,  autre  celle  des  Sarrazins.  Ceux-ci  poursuivent 
les  Chretiens,  les  chassent  de  leurs  vijles  et  des  pays  qu'ils  habitent  :  C'est  avec  justice 
qu'on  les  i:in\\hAt.,jnde ^mfjnatiir.  Ainsi,  ce  n'est  pas  parce  qu'ils  sont  Mahometans 
qu'on  leur  fait  la  guerre.  J'abrege,  en  citant  Saint  Bernard,  qui  va  nous  resumer  en 
termes  aussi  clairs  qu'energiques  la  doctrine  chretienne  sur  la  guerre. — Le  passage 
est  tire  d'un  livre  fait  pour  les  soldats  et  adresse  aux  Chevaliers  du^emple.  Ad  Milites 
Templi. 

"  II  faut  tout  ensemble  une  juste  cause  et  une  intention  droite  a  celui  qui  se  bat. 
Si  Tune  ou  I'autre  manque,  malheur  a  vous  ;  vainqueur  ou  vaincu,  la  bataille  tinit 
nial  pour  vous.  Car  si  c'est  vous  qui  etes  tue  en  voulant  tuer,  vous  mourez  homicide. 
Et  si  c'est  vous  qui  tuez.  vous  vivez  homicide  :  miserable  victoire  qui  en  faisant  de 
vous  le  vainqueur  d'un  honime,  fait  de  vous  le  vaincu  du  crime." 

II  parle  ensuite  du  soldat  chretien,  et  il  lui  applique, — chose  digne  d'attention, 
les  passages  de  Saint  Paul  dans  lequel  I'Apotre  recommaude  I'obeissance  aux  Puissances 
etablies  et  en  donne  la  raison. 

"  Le  vrai  soldat  chretien  ne  porte  pas  le  glaive  sans  cause.  II  est  le  ministre  de 
Dieu  pom-  la  punition  des  malfaiteurs  et  la  defense  des  gens  de  bien.  Quand  i] 
tue  un  malfaiteur,  on  ne  pent  certainement  pas  dire  qu'il  devient  homicide,  mais 
plutot  executeur  du  mediant. "      Ici  le  passage  est  intraduisible   en  fran^ais. 

Toujours  la  meme  conception,  celle  de  la  Loi  divine.  Le  soldat  n'existe  que  pour 
reprimer  les  malfaiteurs,  soit  du  dehors,  soit  du  dedans.  Et  il  en  etait  ainsi  avant  les 
tenq)s  plus  modernes,  comme  dans  I'antiquite.  Le  soldat  n'etait  pas  distingue  de 
celui  qu'on  appelle  aujourd'hui  le  bourreau.  Ce  sont  des  soldats  remains  qui  ont 
cruciiie  le  Sauveur  sans  savoir  ce  qu'ils  faisaient  ;  ce  sont  des  soldats, qui  ontdecapite 
Saint  Jean  Baptiste,  sur  le  commaudement  inique  d'Herode,  et  I'Eglise  dans  son 
antique  litiu'gie  fletrit  tranquillement  le  tyran  comme  ceux  qui  lui  obeissent  :  Misit 
rex  incredulus  ministros  detestabiles,  et  amputavit  caput  Joannis  Baptist*.  Antienne 
que  nos  peres  du  nuiyen  Age  auraient  ainsi  traduite  :  Le  Roi  sans /o/'  ni  loi,  envoyades 
ministres  indignes  d'ester  en  justice  (detestabiles)  pour  couper  la  tete  de  saint  Jean 
Baptiste. 

Le  texte  de  Saint  Bernard  n'est  pas  acheve,  et  j'attire  votre  attention  sur  la  fin. 
"  Car,  poursuit-il,  il  ne  serait  pas  permis  de  tuer  meme  les  paiens  (les  lures)  si 
I'onpouvait  enqieeher,  de  n'importe  quelle  autre  maniere,  leurs  ravages  intolerables  et 
I'oppression  injuste  dont  ils  accablent  les  chretiens." 

A  genoux,  suis-je  tente  de  m'ecrier  avec  un  de  vos  compatriotes,  i  genoux  devant 
le  predicateur  de  la  deuxieme  croisade,  tenant  cet  admirable  langage  au  moment  ou 
il  la  preche. — Combien  je  regrette.  Messieurs,  que  le  temps  me  manque  pour  continuer 
a  vous  exposer  cette  Legislation  de  I'Eglise  ou  seulement  pour  I'analyser,  I'effleurer 
un  peu  da  vantage.  Je  vous  parlerais  des  conciles  des  IX.,  X.,  et  Xle.  siecles  inter- 
disant  les  sacrements  aux  soldats  qui  prenaient  part  aux  guerres  injustes  ou  non- 
necessaires  de  cette  epoque,  et  ne  les  y  admettant  que  s'ils  quittaient  I'epee  en  faisant 
serment  de  ne  jamais  la  reprendre,  sinon  pour  la  defense  de  la  justice  ou  de  la  patrie 
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nisi  pro  jnstitia  defeudenda  ;  imposant  la  penitence  an  chef  et  aux  soldats  qui 
avaient  pris  part  a  line  irnerre  dont  la  cause  n'etait  pas  etablie,  connno  votre  ccmcile  de 
Wincester  tenu  apres  la  conquete  de  (Tuillaunie  de  Norniandie  et  preside  par 
Loufrauc.  ou  Ton  edicta  contre  les  soldats  trois  ans  de  penitence  pour  cliacun  de  ceux 
qu'ils  avaient  tues,  quaninte  jours  pour  chacun  de  ceux  qu'ils  avaient  blesses, 
trois  jours  pour  avoir  vonlu  tuer,  Ce  qui  inontre,  connne  taut  d'autres 
nionuinents,  connne  Sjiint  Bernard  qui  s'adressait  a  chaque  soldat,  que  Ton 
n  altdiquait  pas  alors  connne  aujourd'hui  sa  responsabilite  entre  les  mains  de  ci-ux  (pii 
conniiandaient  la  g'uorre,  juste  ou  injuste'. 

Les  chartes  de  cette  epoque  sont  les  eclios  des  Conciles.  Je  jiourrais  vous  m  citer 
des  centaines  dans  lesquelles  le  Sei,iineur  jure  en  ces  ternies  connne  le  sire  de  Coney  : 
Je  n'aunii  pjis  le  droit  de  eonduire  les  lionnnes  aux  batailles,  sinon  dans  le  cas  ou 
quelqu'un  vieudrait  pitur  envahir  injustenient  nui  terre  ou  asaieger  quelqu'une  de  nies 
forteresses.  On  lit  dans  une  autre  :  lis  n'irnnt  a  la  guerre  (|ue  sous  la  ])ression  d'une 
cause  juste,  et  tres  inanit'estenieut  reconnue  pour  telle.  Nisi  causa  justa  et 
nuiuifestissima  incuinbente. 

Mais  je  ne  jMiis  tinir  siins  vous  parler  d'un  arand  lionnne  ([ui  t'nt  en  nienie  ti-nqisun 
grand  sjiint.  et  tjui  tlevrait  etre  Vdtre  patron,  parce  (pie  vous  etes  vraiuient  ses  disciples 
en  ce  point  :  je  veux  parler  de  saint  Fran(;'ois  d'Assise,  (|ui  fonda  le  Tiers-Ordre 
seculier  en  vue  de  niettre  tin  aux  <ruerres  nudtipliees  qui  desolaient  depuis  deux  ou 
trois siedesplusieurscontrees del" Europe.  Saint  Francois d" Assise (ita it  nncceur  fort.  Hade 
plus  I'esjirit  plein  de  lucidite  pratitpie.  et  il  trace  en  ([nel(iues  ligiies  dans  sa  Rej^'le  les 
vraies  niethodes  pour  corriger  les  defaillants.  prevriiir  et  acconinu)der  les  proces  ou 
les  faire  decider  justen)ent  sans  passion.  Mais  ce  qu'il  vent  avant  tout,  e'est  la  paix  ; 
il  avait  retabli  la  sjilntatinn  usitee  ])ar  Xotre  Seigneur,  et  il  abordait  cliacnn  avec  les 
<louees  paroles  cliantees  par  les  Anges  an  premier  instant  du  beau  Minnit  siu'  le  divin 
berceau  :  Que  Dieu  vous  donne  sa  paix  I  Le  vhapitre  VIL  de  la  Regie  du  Tiers-Ordre 
^seculier  est  ainsi  coneu  :  "  Les  niembres  du  Tiers-Ordre  seculier  ne  ]iorteront  ])as 
d'annes  pour  envabir  i>u  att<a(}uer  :  invasionis  ant  im]  ngnationis  :  ils  ne  s'armeront 
que  pour  la  defense. 

Voila,  .Messieurs,  les  deux  lignes  qui  out  aclieve  de  mettre  tin  il  cet  etat  de  guerre 
et  qui  ont  prepare  le  beau  Xllle.  siecle,  qui  ne  put  etre  si  grand  que  parce  qu'il  fut  le 
«iecle  de  Siiint  Fran(;'ois  et  de  Saint  Louis,  le  siecle  de  I'arbitrage  et  de  la  paix. 

Pemiettez-nioi  de  citer  k  ce  propos  quelques  lignes  du  Paj)e  actuellemeut  assis  sur 
le  Saint  Siege,  du  Pape  qui  a  prononce  la  memcu-able  Allocution  Consistoriale  du  11 
Fevrier  1889,  sur  la  (laix  et  les  moyens  de  la  rendre  an  monde  actnel. 

S'il  arrive  que  par  le  vice  de  la  nature  ou  par  la  faute  des  lioinmes,  le  genre 
huinain  vient  atoinberdans  le  nial  et  qli'un  secours  extraordinaire  soit  necessaire  pour 
<ju'il  se  releve,  il  est  absolument  indispensable  d'avoir  recours  tl  Jesus  Christ  et  de 
voiren  lui  un  jiuissiint  et  tressurmoyendesalut.  .  .  .  C'est  ce  qui  se  produisitalatin 
du  Xlle.  siecle  et  dans  les  jiremieres  annees  du  Xllle.  Saint  Francois  fut  I'ouvrier  de 
cette  grande  leuvre.  On  ne  siiurait  dire  avec  quel  entrainement  la  foule  se  portait  vers 
lui.  Or-  pleurait  anieretnent  ses  fautes,  ctn  onbliait  les  injures  et  Ton  revenait  par 
I'apaisenient  dt-s  discordes  a  des  sentiments  de  Paix.  C'est  la  raison  qui  determina  le 
saint  a  instituer  {'Association  du  Tiers-Ordre  ([ui  adniettait  tontes  les  conditions,  tons 
les  ages,  I'un  et  I'aiitre  sexe,  sans  obliger  a  mnqire  les  liens  de  la  famill  ■  et  de  la 
Societe.  II  Torganisa  Siigement.  .  .  .  moins  avec  des  Regies  particulieres  que 
d'apres  les  propres  Inis  evangdiques,  qui  ne  sauraient  paraitre  trop  dures  a  aucun 
Chretien  :  les  regies  sont  en  effet  d'obeir  aux  conuuandements  de  Dieu,  de  s'abstenir 
des  factions  et  des  rixes,  de  ne  rien  vouhjir  detourner  du  bien  d'antrui,  de  ne  prendre 
les  annes  que  pour  la  defense  de  la  Religion  et  de  la  Patrie." 

En  coininencant  cette  seconde  partie  de  mon  discours  j'ai  decline,  connne  je  le 
<levHis,  la  tache  de  tracer  leurs  devoirs  aux  ecclesiastiques,  relativement  a  la  PaLx  et  a 
la  Guerre  dans  les  temps  presents.  En  tenninant,  il  me  semble  que  rien  ne  m'empeche 
'I'eiiiettre  im  va-i).  C'est  que  ces  simples  etailmirables  doctrines  que  je  viens  d'ebaucher, 
fonnulees  par  I'Eglise  en  conformite  des  enseignc'nients  de  FAucien  et  du  Xouveau 
Testament,  cessent  d'etre  ensevelies  dans  la  poussiere  des  Bil)liotheques  ou  renfermees 
entre  les  innrs  des  univi-rsites,  des  seminaires.  des  Ecoles  de  Dniit,  qu'elles  en  sortent, 
elucidees  par  les  doctes  professeurs,  proclame<'S  du  haut  des  chaires  par  les  ehxpients 
predicateurs,  viiigarisees  par  la  {)resse  honnete  et  chretienne.  Bientot  le  sens  du  juste 
et  rintelligenre  des  Lois  religieuses  en  matiere  de  Paix  et  de  Guerre  penetreront  de 
nouvean  fljins  les  esprits.  Alors,  en  presence  des  peuples  ind)us  de  ces  fortes  et 
daires  doctrines,  il  ne  sera  phis  guere  possil)l(.'  d'oser  leur  connnander  des  gnerres 
injustes  et  inutiles,  c'est  a  dire  des  massacres,  reprouves  tout  enseudile  i>ar  la  Religion 
et  la  Justice.  Les  litigesen  matiere  secondaire,  ne  pouvant  ])lns  servir  de  pretextes  a 
d*impie»  eflFusions  du  ssing  seront  rares  ;  et  ceux  qui  se  presenteront,  on  trouvera  tout 
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simple  de  les  resouilre,  soit  cle  ^oiivrriiciaent  -X  j^ouvernemiint,  soit  par  des  Arbitrea 
et  ail  besoiii  par  cet  Arbitrc  natiin.'l  dus  nations  chri'ticiuies,  le  Saint  Siege,  que 
proposait,  il  y  aura  trois  annle  28  dc  cu  niois,  Lord  Stanley  d'Alderley  a  laChanihru  des- 
Lords,  en  affirmant,  sans  contradiction  de  la  part  des  tres  honorables  Pairs,  son  action 
salutaire  et  son  impartialiti''  dans  les  siecles  passes. 

DUTIES  OF  MLMLSTERS  OF  RELIGIUX  WITH  REGARD  TO  PEACE 

AND  WAR 

By  Frkdkkick  Skssions,  Gloucester. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  with  satisfaction  to  our  own  mind,  whether  any  spi;citied 
religious  or  philanthropic  movement  is  a  lawful  or  desirable  question  to  preach  aljout, 
we  nuist  sui'cly  tii'st  ask  ourselves,  '•  Wh\'  am  I  at  tliis  niDnieni  a  I'ecognised  minister 
of  the  Gospel"?  " 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  no  ministers,  who  will  carefully  follow  this  paper, 
are  put  into  the  "  priest's  ofliee  "  merely  that  they  "  may  eat  a  i)iece  of  bread."  To- 
those  who  look  upon  the  ministry  as  nntJi'uuj  more  than  a  "  living,"  neithei'  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  peace,  nor  even  "  the  cure  of  souls  "'  will  make  any  real  claim  on 
their  consciences,  or  their  love,  or  their  time. 

A  similar  question  to  the  foregoing  is,  "  What  is  the  proper  function  of  that 
ministerial  calling  into  which  we  have  lawfully  and  rightly  entered  '.P "  Undoubtediv 
our  tirst  duty  is — the  Holy  (ihost  working  with  us — to  preach  the  kingdom,  to  heal 
soul-sickness,  and  to  cast  out  devils.  If  we  wait  on  our  ministry,  as  the  Apostle  Paul 
enjoins  upon  ns,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  seastm  and  out  of  seas:)n,  to  rejjrove,  rebuke, 
and  exhort  the  Hock  of  God,  and  we  shall,  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  put  His  atoning 
and  sanctifying  work  in  the  forefront  of  everything.  As  did  Peter  to  the  multitudes, 
that  came  running  together  to  see  the  notable  miracle  wrought  by  John  and  himself 
at  the  Beautifid  Gate  of  the  Temple,  so  shall  we  also  declare  that  in  the  name  of  the 
crucified  Saviour,  through  faith  in  His  name,  there  is  to  be  had  perfect  soundness  of 
heart  and  life  for  all  men,  since  the  Father  has  sent  His  s(jn  hi  His  resurrection  jiower 
to  turn  each  one  from  his  iniquities. 

But,  over  and  above  the  message  of  reconciliation,  through  Christ  Jesus,  of  a 
fallen  and  sinful  world  to  God,  we  have  a  message  connuitted  to  us  for  tlujse  who  are 
thus  reconciled  to  Him,  we  have  to  declare  what  ought  to  be  the  Christly  life  lived  by 
all  men  and  all  nations.  We  cannot  ccmceive  that  Christ  intended  to  make  one  rule 
of  life  for  \h(i  j^rivate  citizen  and  (mother  for  him  who  is  responsible  for  the  well-being 
of  communities.  Surely  He  demands  the  highest  possible  exhibition  of  righteousness, 
peace,  and  goodwill  towards  others,  from  men  of  every  social  rank  and  condition—, 
from  the  king  as  from  the 'crossing-sweeper,  and  from  the  statesman  as  from  the 
costermonger.  When  this  truth  is  proi)erly  impressed  upon  everybody,  then  the  family 
will  live  in  the  same  spirit  as  we  know  individuals  should  do,  and  nations  will  live  in 
internal  quietude  and  prosperity,  and  the  rulers  of  the  earth  will  behave  towards  each 
other  as  children  of  the  one  conunon  Father.  It  was  all  me)i  (the  nations),  of  whom 
our  Lord  was  thinking  when  He  gave  His  Apostles  the  great  commission  ordering 
them  to  teach  the  peoples  to  do  whatsoever  He  had  commanded  them.  The  Christ- 
like life  is  the  onlj'  ideal  life  that  tits  all  humanity,  everywhere  and  always.  Towards 
this  ideal,  rather  than  to  those  of  even  the  purest  forms  of  philosophic  paganism,  our 
teachers  should  ever  seek  to  lead  the  world,  not  only  in  the  belief  of  God's  Word,  but 
in  the  dojng  of  His  commandments.  We  shall  never  bring  it  up  to  the  highest 
standard  unless,  in  the  I'ight  spirit,  free  from  assumption,  and  yet  with  all  boldness, 
we  "  magnify  our  office  "  so  as  to  deliver  to  it  the  message  of  peace  and  goodwill  to 
men,  with  a  "  Thus  saitli  the  Lord."  Political  economies,  commercial  necessities, 
International  codes.  Parliaments  of  nations,  all  need  advocating  and  enforcing  ;  but 
the  preacher's  first  duty  is  to  teach  oiu"  race  the  principles  and  essence  of  Divine  and 
human  government. 

Says  the  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  clergyman  in  one  portion  of  his 
ordination  services  : — "  Do  you  ti'ust  that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  take  upon  you  this  otfice  and  ministration,  to  serve  God  for  the  promoting  of  His 
glory  and  the  edifying  of  His  j)eo|iIe  '?  "  The  deacon  answers,  "  I  trust  so."  The 
Westminster  Catechism  teaches  that  "  they  that  are  called  to  labour  in  the  ministry 
are  to  preach  sound  doctrine  diligently,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  plainly,  not  in 
the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  l)ut  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  boldly, 
making  known  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  In  his  "  Congregational  Church  Polity," 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dale  says  : — "  The  true  minister  speaks  under  the  inspiration  of  a  strong 
affection  for  his  people,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  faith  and 
righteousness.     If  through  want  of  urgency  on   his  part  any  of  them  are  living  in 
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reNolt  Hgainsl  (xou  ne  Knows  tnat  ne  shares  their  faiilt;^.  and  if  they  remain  in  revolt 
to  the  last,  the  shadow  of  their  awful  doom  will  fall  upon  him.  .  .  .There  is  some- 
thing: in  the  vigorous  ethieal  life  of  a  man  who  speaks  under  the  power  of  a  great 
enthusiasm,  for  justice  and  purity  will  give  new  force  to  the  conscience  of  those  who 
listen  to  Inm.  and  will  exalt  their  ideal  of  moral  perfection."  The  Rev.  William 
Arthur,  the  eminent  Wesleyan  minister,  says  in  his  "■  Tongue  of  Fire"  : — "  The  most 
dangert'us  perversion  of  the  Gospel,  viewed  as  aftecting  individuals,  is  when  it  is 
looked  upon  as  the  salvation  of  the  soul  after  it  leaA^es  the  body,  but  no  salvation 
from  sin  whilst  here.  The  most  dangerous  perversion  of  it,  viewed  as  affecting  a 
comnumity,  is  wIil-u  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  means  (if  forming  a  holy  community  in 
the  world  to  come,  but  never  in  this.  Nothing  xhort  of  <i  fjeiierdl  renewal  of  society 
ought  to  aatisfif  any  soldier  of  Christ." 

I  want  you  to  see  my  point  clearly,  whiih  is  iliat  unless  we  feel,  as  we  stand 
before  our  congregation,  that  we  do  so  as  those  who  have  a  right  to  declare  a 
message  from  (rod,  we  may  as  well  hold  our  tongues,  and  let  the  secular  newspapers, 
and  monthly  and  quarterly  magazines,  have  things  all  their  own  way.  Whilst  personally 
most  strongly  opposed  to  mere  priestism.  I  dread  tlie  threat  -ned  government  by  an 
irresponsible  Press,  and  believe  that  in  things  religious  and  philanthropic  the  men 
anointed  by  Uod  the  Holy  Spirit  should  staml  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and, 
as  far  as  they  realize  and  grasp  it,  should  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  to  the 
world.  Without  desiring  to  see  a  generation  of  "  jKilitica]  parsons  "  who  would  range 
themselves  on  either  side  of  the  great  part;/  strifes  of  "the  ins  andtlie  outs,"  I  still  hope 
tlwt  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  spiritual  river  Howing  from  beneath  the  altar 
of  Jehovah  will  be  permitted  to  bring  to  every  burning  question  of  the  hour,  and  to 
to  the  ronuuonwealth  of  the  Nations  yet  to  be.  This  it  will  do  immediately  the 
pulpit  grasi>s  the  truth  that  its  mission  is  to  save  tlie  peoples  of  the  earth  in  time  as 
well  as  for  eternity. 

This  matter  of  peace  or  war  is  "one  of  the  l)urning  questions  of  the  hour." 
l'nivers<il  peace  is  in  the  direct  line  of  our  Saviour's  holy  will,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Gospels,  and  in  those  Ajjostolic  Epistles  to  the  infant  Churches  which  constitute  for 
us  such  valuable  commentaries  on  that  revelation.  War  is,  from  the  preparation  for 
it  to  the  niagnidcent  cathedral  services  in  praise  of  victory,  in  flagrant  contradiction 
to  tiiat  practical  exhibition  of  Divine  principles  which  is  demanded  from  the  followers 
of  Christ.  The  Church  of  England  long  ago  recognised  the  prime  importance  of  a 
peaceable  life  when  it  ordered  the  prayer  to  be  wnntten  and  to  be  ofiEered  in  every 
service.  '•  Give  peace  in  our  time,  0  Lord."  Whatsoever  a  congregation  might  rightly 
pray  for,  the  minister  otight  surely  to  preach  earnestly  in  behalf  of,  and  when  lie  so 
preaches  he  ought  not  to  let  any  excuses  for  breaking  this  peace,  or  for  being  a  party 
to  doing  Ro,  in  thought,  WM)rd,  or  deed,  I'emain  in  the  heart  of  any  one  of  his  hearers. 
A  congregational  prayer  that  is  not  honestly  meant  is  a  mockery  of  the  Most  Higli. 

Turning  to  the  Scriptures  we  find  even  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  prophets 
were  mon-  widely  concerned  with  denouncing  national  evils,  and  threati^ning  Divine 
judgment  upon  wrong  doers  of  their  own  and  the  surrounding  nations,  than  even  in 
foretelling  the  coming  of  tlie  world's  Messiah.  I  am  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  the 
king  putting  Jeremiah  into  prison  as  a  political  firebrand,  and  I  can  thoroughly 
understjiuil  the  desire  of  the  Syrian  mcmarch  to  capture  Elisha,  who  so  nobly  ranged 
liims'-lf  on  the  side  of  freedom,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  us  a  magnilicent 
example  of  how  to  turn  armies  back  by  the  force  of  all  conquering  love  rather  tlian 
by  that  of  arms. 

It  is  in  the  New  Testament,  however,  that  we  get,  direct  from  Christ  Hhnself, 
our  commission  and  our  messages  of  universal  peace.  Peace  to  men  as  between 
tliem  and  (iod  ;  peace  to  men  of  goodwill  as  among  themselves  ;  and  peace  with 
their  enemies  and  those  who  would  despitefully  use  them  and  persecute  thetn. 
There  is  tlimughout  the  Saviour's  teaching  a  swet-t  sound  of  love  to  all  men  in  whicii 
there  is  "  no  undert(jne  of  tlie  battle's  thunder,  and  no  vctice  of  tears.'"  At  any  rate, 
so  His  apostles  and  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  Church  understood  Him.  Says  St. 
Paul  :  "  If  it  l>c  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  be  at  peace  with  all  nn-n  "  (that 
is  to  say,  endenronr  to  keep  the  piiace  ;  do  not  inflame  men's  jiassions,  nor  yield  to 
»eurt<j;lehH  panics,  but  rather  do  all  that  in  you  lies  to  bring  about  a  time  when  the 
nations  shall  le^irn  war  no  more).  "  Avenge  not  yourselves,  beloved,"  he  continues, 
"  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath,  for  it  is  written,  '  Vengeance  behmgeth  unto 
Me,  I  will  reiMiy,  saith  the  I.,ord  '  ;  but  if  thine  enemy  himger  feed  him,  for  by  so 
doing  thou  shall  heap  coals  of  tire  on  his  head  ;  be  not  overcome  with  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good."  Says  the  Apostle  James  :  "  Where  jcsalonsy  and  facti(»n 
are  there  is  confusion  and  every  vile  deed,  but  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  fjasy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy   and   good    fruits. 
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without  variance,  without  hypocrisy,  and  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  B<j\vn  for  them 
that  make  peace."  Says  St.  John  :  "  My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word, 
neither  with  the  tongue,  hut  in  deed  and  truth  :  hereby  shall  ye  know  that  ye  are  of 
the  truth  "  ;  and  in  another  place  he  adds  :  "  We  love  Ilirn  because  He  first  loved 
us.  If  a  man  say  I  love  (iod  and  hatetli  his  brother  he  is  a  liar,  for  he  that  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen  cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ;  and 
this  connuandment  we  have  from  Him,  that  he  who  loves  God  loves  his  brother 
also."  We  learn  that  the  •'  brother  "  or  "  neighliour  "  is  as  much  a  man  of  another 
nation  as  one  of  our  own  from  the  Saviour's  paral)le  of  the   (ttihhI  Samaritan. 

The  generation  immediately  following  the  Apostles  held  the  same  views  of  the 
Master's  teaching.  Tertullian,  earnest  and  uncompromising,  declares,  in  answer  as  to 
whether  a  lidiever  may  turn  himself  unto  military  service,  and  whether  the  military 
may  be  Christians,  tliat  there  is  no  agreement  between  the  standard  of  Christ  and  the 
standard  of  the  devil,  the  company  of  light  and  the  company  of  darkness,  and 
regards  the  attempt  to  defend  war  from  the  Old  Testament  as  mere  sporting  with 
the  subject.  He  points  out  that  the  Lord,  in  disarming  Peter,  "  imlielted  every 
soldier,"  and  affirms,  in  relation  to  military  uniforms,  that  "  no  dress  is  lawful  if 
assigned  to  an  unlawful  action."  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho, 
declares  that  "  having  learnt  the  true  worship  of  God  we  have  each,  tlu'ough  the 
whole  earth,  changed  our  warlike  weapons — our  swords  into  plough  shares,  and  our 
spears  into  implements  of  tillage,  and  we  cultivate  piety,  righteousness,  philanthropy, 
faith,  and  hope,  which  we  have  from  the  Father  Himself,  through  Him  Who  was 
crucified."  The  twin  message  of  private  and  universal  peace  burne  to  the  world  by, 
those  early  Christians  is  seen  to  accord  fully  with  those  general  and  specific  exhorta- 
tions of  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  already  alluded  to. 

'*  With  the  pure  teaching,  the  passionate  love,  taking  thought  for  the  humbli-  and  weak 
The  pitiful  scorn  of  wrong,  which  the  scriptures  everywhere  speak  ; 
X<)t  writ  for  the  sage  in  his  cell,  but  preached,  mid  the  turmoil  and  strife, 
And  touched  with  a  living  brand  from  the  fire  from  the  Altar  of  Life." 

But,  need  we  go  back  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  Fathers  only  for  our  warrant 
to  preach  peace  from  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  to  proclaim  it  from  the  platform,  and  to 
write  it  up  in  the  Press  ?  Is  not  the  Holy  (ihost  a  living  and  ever  present 
power,  who,  if  we  are  truly  called  by  Him  to  the  work  of  the  Master,  wOl  teach  us  day 
by  day  what  topics  to  deal  with,  and  how  to  search  the  consciences  of  men  with 
regard  to  such  thing  as  the  lust  and  greed  of  commerce,  and  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  pride  and  inhumanity  and  wicked  waste  that  ever  accompany  the  actual 
prosecution  of  all  wars  !  If  we  be  God's  ministers  in  very  truth  how  can  we  send  our 
sons  into  the  military  profession'  or  by  our  presence  at  reviews,  countenance  a  system 
which  lives  upon  violence  and  outrage  '^  In  such  a  position  of  responsibility  as  we 
find  ourselves  ought  we  not  rather  to  stand  as  heroically  as  Leonidas  in  his  defile 
against  the  horde  of  fanatical  and  self-interested  panic  mongers,  and  against  scheming 
generals,  whose  pathway  to  a  doubtful  fame,  and  whose  right  to  wear  gorgeous 
decorations,  and  to  found  peerages,  is  based  on  the  skill  and  scornfulness  with  which 
their  class  can  sacrifice  to  their  own  ends  every  other  man's  right  to  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hardly  won  wages  of  his  toil.  We 
cannot  be  too  thankful  to  the  Rev.  H.  Price  Hughes  for  his  manly  and  outspoken 
sermon  against  what  he  justly  calls  "  the  deadly  militarism  of  Lord  Widseley."  If 
only  our  40,000  or  50,000  ministers  in  England  would  preach  but  one  such  sermon 
every  quarter  of  a  year  for  the  next  few  years,  Europe  would  soon  hear  once  more 
a  "  Truce  of  God  "  proclaimed,  such  as  the  white-ribbon  bands  of  peaceable  citizens 
successfully  wrung  in  the  middle  ages  fj-om  their  over-lords  and  barons,  whose 
quarrels  Johu  ^lilton  so  aptly  compared  to  the  quarrels  among  kites  and  crows. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  preachers  of  righteousness  are  never  moved  bv  such 
considerations  as  that  millions  of  men  have  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  Mars, 
among  Christian  nations  aloue,  in  this  nineteenth  century  after  the  bu'th  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  them  that  at  the  present  moment  twenty-  five 
millions  of  men  are  ready,  at  some  wild  young  monarch's  bidding,  or  after  an 
inflanuuatory  speech  by  some  tottering  statesman  who  dreads  the  conung  loss  of  his 
political  power — to  dash  at  each  other's  throats  like  bulldogs  slipped  from  their  leash  ? 
Have  they  no  thought  that  it  is  within  their  province  to  denounce  that  commercial 
immorality  which  cares  nothing  for  the  woes  of  the  peasantry  and  the  ruining  of 
all  trades  and  manufactures  but  their  own,  so  long  as  good  Government  contracts 
for  weapons,  or  ships,  or  military  stores  can  be  secured  ^  Does  it  never  occur  to 
them  that  as  the  prophets  of  Israel  fulisinated  against  their  own  people  for  selling  a 
girl  for  wine  and  giving  a  boy  for  a  harlot  ;  against  Tyre  for  trafficking  in  the 
persons  of  men  ;  and  against  Babylon  for  its  military  ardour  and  violence  ;  so  it  is 
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their  own  duty,  as  anibassinlors  for  Christ,  to  point  out  the  direct  connection  between 
the  financial  exigencies  of  uiilitarisui  and  tlie  raising  of  oppressive  taxes  from  the 
people  ?  Have  they  never  learnt  that  the  true  world-progress  is  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  faithfulness  of  Christian  professors  to  every  minutest 
piirticlo  of  the  Master's  teaching,  and  not  by  the  breach  of  His  holy  laws,  nor  by 
ignoring  the  Siicredness  of  holy  life  and  the  brotherhood  of  men  and  of  nations  ? 
Do  they  not  see  that  the  unrest  of  Xihilism  and  Socialism  is  but  the  expression  of 
the  hatred  of  the  oppressed  multitudes  of  the  C(mtinent  of  Europe  for  military 
despotisms,  and  for  enforced  services,  and  the  grinding  taxation  under  which  they 
suffer  'i  And  do  they  nut  also  see  that  unless  the  Church  of  Christ  protests 
vigorously,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  against  these  things,  the  people  will  inevitably 
think  it  approves  of  them,  and  will  be  driven  into  the  armies  of  the  unbelievers,  and 
jKissibly  destroy  in  some  mighty  ujiheaval  every  vestige  of  religious  worship  together 
with  their  political  oppressors  'i 

"  Up  from  the  mighty  city 

A  cry  goes  up  to  Heaven — 

A  cry  goes  up  from  breaking  hearts, 

A  cry  frcuii  souls  unsliriven. 

Up  to  the  gates  of  Heaven 

The  mournful  burden  flies  : 

Up  to  the  gates  of  Heaven 

Laden  with  human  cries. 

Up  to  the  gates  of  Heaven. 

Up  to  the  Prince  of  Peace — 

When  shall  the  burden  lessen  V 

When  shall  the  burden  cease  V  " 
I  frankly  admit  the  difficulty  of  introducing  doubtful  disputations  or  the  dis- 
cussion of  many-sided  rpiestions  to  congregations  of  persons  holding  every  variety 
and  shade  of  social  and  ])olitical  vnew.  It  may  be  best  to  leave  the  practical  solution 
of  how  to  pnmiote  Arliitration  and  Disarmament  to  Parliament,  the  Press,  and  the 
Platform  rather  than  to  the  Pnljiit.  Y^'t.  while  I  never  want  to  see  our  ministers 
iH-'Come  party  preachers,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  like  them  prohibited  from 
taking  their  places  as  citizens  in  the  political  agitations  of  the  day.  I  want  them 
also  to  pray  for  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  who,  when  he  had  yielded  to  the  call  of 
God  and  had  hail  his  lips  touched  with  a  live  coal  from  off  the  altar,  could  set  his 
face  like  a  Hint  against  the  sinfulness  of  nations.  We  want  the  occupiers  of  the 
pulpits  to  be  like  the  Apostles,  who,  when  they  we;e  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
turned  the  prisoners'  bar  into  a  seat  of  judgniient.  antl  made  their  judges  tremble. 
If  we  cannot,  as  ministers,  enter  the  arena  of  party  strifes,  we  can  at  least  lay  down, 
as  clearly  as  words  may  d<».  the  first  principles  of  trutli  and  righteousness.  In  this 
matter  of  peace,  nmst  it  not  be  o>ir  duty  to  point  the  nations  to  a  better  and  luore  sure 
protector  than  the  might  of  armiesand  navies?  That  (iod  is  on  the  sideof  tlie  strongest 
imttalion  is  a  truth  or  a  falsity  according  to  whether  we  look  at  it  from  a  Christian  or 
non-Cliristian  standpoint.  If  God  is  to  be  ruled  out  of  the  universe  it  is  a  truth.  It 
then  oidy  becomes  a  sneering  way  of  saying  that  a  greater  material  force  must  in- 
evitably overcome  a  weaker  one.  But  if  God  lives,  as  we  know  he  does,  it  is  u  lie. 
Spiritual  forces  are  mightier  than  material  ones.  History  proves  abundantly  that  God 
is  luii  always  on  the  aide  of  th.-  strongest  battalions.  Every  honest  soldier  must  ad- 
mit this,  ami  we  believe  that  not  God.  but  the  adversary  of  the  human  race  is  working 
most  earnestly  tnd  successfully  through  the  military  spirit  and  organisation  of  to-day. 
Not  our  army,  for  instance.  Itut  righteous  government  and  missionary  enterprise  hold 
India  loyal  to  the  British  Crown.  Our  narrow  escape  of  losing  it  through  the  mutiny 
was  the  direct  result  of  our  military  organisation.  We  had  calleil  a  native  army  into 
exi.stence,  and  it  turned  against  us.  It  was  a  military  au<l  not  a  civil  uprising,  and  11- 
luBtrates  the  universal  trutli  that  "  They  who  take  to  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
8W<»rd."  This  terrible  M|irisiiig  was  the  result  of  the  overbearing  behaviour  of  military 
officers  towards  tln.-ir  subordinates,  and  probably  dates  back  f'iirtlier  than  the  era  of 
greased  cartridges,  to  days  when,  as  Canrm  Wilberforce  has  pointed  out,  in  order  to 
Hup|Mjrt  our  wicked  opium  traffic  with  China,  Indian  soldiers  were  compelled  to  break 
caste  by  crossing  the  Kali  Pani,  or  black  waters.  The  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  and  during  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  over  and  over  again  in 
remarkable  epLsodes  of  the  great  Eunjpean  war  and  the  Great  American  Civil  War, 
proves  that  it  is  perfectly  jtossible  and  safe  to  practise  what  the  Psalmist  sings,  "  They 
trust  in  chariots  an<l  horses,  but  we  will  trust  in  the  Lord  our  God."  The  religious 
teachers  of  our  day  need  to  believe  in  a  living,  loving,  and  superintending  Father  in 
heaven.     The  pulpit  might  learn  many  lessons  of  faith  from  the  pews  and  frof 


*'  laymen,"  from  the  experience  of  missionarieH  and  missionary  converts,  and  fi-om 
mission  comniiuiitiL's  in  tiun'S,  of  war,  wlm,  like  Xeliumiah  in  i)re-Ciiristijin  days,  have 
been  ashaniud  to  ask  (if  fhi-  kin.,''  a  l)and  nf  suldiers,  heuause  tliey  have  already  boasted 
of  their  absolute  trust  in  (iod.  Friends  and  brethren — yon  whom  the  Lord  lias  called 
to  declare  the  coming  of  His  kingilom  in  righteousness  and  truth — cannot  you,  of  all 
men,  trust  Him  in  times  of  trouble  and  danger  ?  Do  you  not  believe  what  you  teach  ? 
And  even  if  it  should  please  Him  best  that  you  should  become  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
universal  brotherliood,  you  would  not  be  the  first  to  lay  down  your  lives  for  the  truth. 
As  Christ  has  loved  us,' and  has  given  Himself  for  us,  so  ought  we  also  to  l)e  ready 
to  lav  down  our  lives  for  the  iirethren.  In  any  ease,  let  us  l)e  true  to  our  commission  ; 
not  tiie  heralds  of  war,  but  tiie  peaceful  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  To  sum  up  the  bunlen 
of  this  paper — our  business  is  to  teach  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  that  they  are  to 
become  at  once  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  His  Christ,  and  that  they  are  all  to 
live  for  Him  and  serve  Him  to-day,  and  not  in  the  MilK'iinium  oidy — 
"  From  the  awaking  of  the  glorious  sun 

In  the  far  chambers  of  the  crystal  East, 

To  where  he  goeth  down  in  pomp  and  power 

Beyond  the  western  seas." 
We  have  lost  strength  in  endeavouring  to  grapple  with  purely  intellectual  and 
scientific  problems,  while  neglecting  the  vast  social  problems  that  so  closely  influence 
the  moral  force  and  material  prosjterity,  and  even  the  religious  beliefs,  of  the  masses 
of  thecommunitv.  -Many  of  tlie  seientifie  doubts  of  the  day  will  clear  n\)  of  themselves 
if  let  alone,  but  the  pressure  of  the  war  sj-stem  upon  the  nations  is  terribly  real  and 
full  of  awful  possibilities  for  evil,  which,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  our  Poet  Laureate, 
we,  who  preach  the  (Jospel,  are  bound  to  protest  against  as- — 

"  Knights  of  (iod,  working  out  His  will 
To  cleanse  tlu.'  nations." 

CHRIST'S  TEACHING  TO  THE  WORLD  IX  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Mr.  Hen'uy  Stanley  Newman  (Leominster). 


'•  Havk  Faith  in  God." — Mark  xi.,  22. 

The  keystone  of  right  action  is  faith  in  God.  The  perilous  link  in  every  down- 
ward coiu-se  is  unbelief.  Faith  results  in  the  patri(jtic  and  the  peaceful.  Unbelief 
interposes  the  doubt,  "Hath  God  said  ?"  and  precipitates  us  in  war  with  God  and  war 
with  man.  The  reason  men  fight  is  because  they  distrust  God  and  man.  The  reason 
I  am  at  pjace  is  because  I  rely  on  tlie  AU-Fatherliness  of  God.  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  two-edged  sword  of  truth  is  universal.  By  faith  Moses  was  meek  and 
peac-ealile  when  his  sister  and  l)rotlier,  ^liriam  and  Aaron,  declared  family  war.  By 
faith  .Moses  appointed  Courts  of  Arbitration  and  Appeal  in  the  Cities  of  Refuge  when 
controversy  suddenly  arose  between  blood  and  blood.  By  faith  King  Saul  held  his 
peace  when  the  children  of  Benjamin  "  despised  him  "  and  "  brought  him  no  presents." 
By  faith  David  refused  in  self-defence  to  slay  the  Lord's  anointed,  saying,  "  The 
Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  see,  and  plead  my  cause,  and  deliver  me  out 
of  thine  hand."  In  unbelief  and  forgetfulness  of  God,  David  brought  a  curse  upon 
the  nation  when  he  numbered  the  1, . 800,000  "  valiant  men  that  drew  sword."  By 
faith  Ezra  was  ashamed  to  re(pn're  of  the  King  a  band  of  soldiers  and  horsemen,  for 
he  iiad  spoken  to  tlie  King,  saying,  "  The  hand  of  our  God  is  upon  all  them  for 
good  that  seek  Him,  but  His  power  and  His  wrath  is  against  all  them  that  forsake 
Him."  By  faith  the  Israelites  besought  the  Lord  on  the  banks  of  the  Ahava,  and  He 
"delivered  Them  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy."  By  faith  WiUiam  Penn,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  made  treaty  with  the  Indians  under  the  elm  tree,  subdued  kingd(nns, 
and  established  the  Colony  of  Peimsylvania,  by  a  compact  which,  in  the  words  of 
Voltaire,  "  was  never  sworn  to  and  never  broken."  In  faith  England  consented  to 
Arbitration  on  the  Alabama  claims,  and  cheerfully  paid  the  award  of  the  Arbitrators, 
achieving  what  has  been  termed  "  the  most  ghirious  event  in  English  history."  In 
unbelief  and  distrust  the  Continental  Powers  grind  down  their  subjects  under  the  iron 
heel  of  the  conscription,  so  that  tens  of  thousands  of  their  best  citizens  escape  to  the 
fr/ehold  homesteads  of  America.  A  recent  writer  in  Gernriny  saj's,  "Trade  is  simply 
dying.  Every  German  one  meets  groans  over  the  taxes.  People  are  too  poor  to  buy. 
Tlie  discontent  is  awful."  In  unbelief  and  distrust  France  holds  her  Colony  of 
Algeria  in  the  bonds  of  military  despotism,  so  that  soldiers  are  picketted  at  the  four 
corners  of  a  haystack  to  prevent  the  Arabs  setting  it  on  fire. 

The  doctrines  of  Peace  lie  deep  in  the  heart  of  Christianity.  "  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometli  the  world,  even  our  faith."     Adhered  to,  Christian  faith  leads  nations 
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to  prosperity  ;  rejected,  calamity  results.  Yet  it  is  Truth  we  are  to  follow,  wjiether 
it  seem  to  lead  to  nutward  prosperity  or  not.  We  are  to  love  Him  wlio  is  the  Truth, 
not  for  the  gifts  He  brings,  hut  for  His  own  sake.  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  for 
a  nation  to  prosper,  because  \vntliout  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  John 
Bright's  great  axiom  for  Ireland  was  tliat  "  Force  is  no  remedy,"  and  his  words  apply 
to  every  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Our  safety  in  India  does  not  consist  in  a  little  standing  army  of  73,337  English 
soldiers  among  252  millions  of  people,  but  we  are  strong  in  an  administration  of 
justice,  conciliation  and  peace.  By  faith  Schwartz  was  stronger  in  South  India  than 
all  our  troops.  When  our  soldiers  were  starving,  it  was  Schwartz  alone  that  supplied 
them  with  bread.  He  was  the  one  man  whom  Hyder  Ali  would  receive  as 
Amh;iss;idnr  from  the  P^nglish.  ••  Let  them  send  the  Christian."  said  t:ie  Rajah,  "he 
will  nnt  deceive  us."  By  faith  in  (jod.  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  when  Commissioner  in 
the  PuMJaub,  establisln-d  the  golden  maxim,  that  "  Christian  things  done  in  a  Christian 
manner  will  nevi-r  alienate  the  people."  adding.  "Above  all  we  may  be  (juite  sure  that 
we  are  nuicli  s;ifer  if  we  do  our  duty  than  if  we  neglect  it,  and  He  who  has  brought 
us  here  with  His  own  right  arm  will  sliield  and  bless  us,  if,  in  simple  reliance  upon 
Him,  We  try  t<>  dn  His  will." 

Sir  Pere^ine  Maitland  said  to  a  nussionary  in  South  Africa,  ■  Y(tu  have  done  my 
government  more  service  than  a  whole  company  of  soldiers."  Yes,  love  is  mightier 
than  the  sword.  The  testimony  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  clear  :  "  Alexander,  Cfesar, 
Clwrlemagne,  and  myself  have  ftmnded  eiiij>ires  by  the  sword,  and  they  have  dropped 
to  pieces  like  ropes  of  Siind.  Upon  what  did  the  creations  of  our  genius  depend  ? 
Upon  force.  Jesus  alone  founded  His  empire  upon  love,  and  to  this  very  day  milhons 
would  die  for  Him."  Christ  came  to  establish  a  kingdom  that  shall  never  cease  to 
increase.  In  enunciating  the  motive  principles  of  His  kingdom,  He  sl^ows  that  the 
greatest  of  these  is  love.  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  tliis  world.  If  my  kingdom  were 
of  this  world,  then  would  my  .servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the 
Jews,  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence."  If  we  are  members  of  His  kingdom, 
we  are  subject  to  the  laws  which  regulate  that  kingdom,  and,  subject  to  those  laws, 
we  are  under  the  absolute  guard  and  protection  f)f  Christ  fiur  King. 

The  legions  of  heaven  camp  round  about  us,  as  they  encompassed  Elisha.  If 
we  are  in  a  furnace  of  distress  or  ditticulty,  there  is  the  presence  of  a  '•  Fourth  like 
unto  the  Son  of  God."  If  I  am  a  child  of  God.  I  can  fearlessly  commit  my  cause  to 
the  keeping  of  "  Him  that  judgeth  righteously."  Xo  emergency  can  arise  in  wliich 
the  onuiii)otence  of  God  is  insufficient.  The  echo  of  this  faith  is  heard  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  every  age  of  the  Church.  When  Christ  charged  Peter  to  sheath  his 
sword.  Tertullian  say^>  that,  "in  disarming  Peter,  Christ  unbelted  every  soldier." 

Urigen  says,  "  If  all  the  Romans  embraced  the  Ciiristian  faith,  they  would  o-.er- 
i-ome  tiieir  enemies  liy  prayer,  or  rather,  the\'  would  not  go  to  war  at  all,  being 
guarded  by  that  Divine  power  which  promised  to  save  five  whole  cities  for  the  sake 
of  fifty  just  pers(jns."  Again  he  says.  "  We  do  give  help  to  kings,  a  divine  help,  so 
to  speak.  As  by  our  ))rayers  we  vanqjush  the  demons  who  stir  up  war,  and  cause  the 
violation  of  oaths,  and  (hsturb  the  peace  of  nations,  we  are  in  tiiis  way  nmch  more 
helpful  to  kings  tlian  those  who  take  the  field  to  fight  for  them.  None  figiit  better 
for  the  king  than  we  do.  We  cannot  indeed  fight  under  him  even  if  be  slioiild  require 
it.  l)Ut  we  tight  for  him  in  (ttfering  our  prayers  to  God.'' 

Tiie  I)ouatists  of  Phrygia  uplield  the  same  truth.  In  295  A.D.  the  young  martyr, 
.Maximilian  of  Numidia.  was  beheaded  because  he  refused  to  be  a  soldier,  saying,  '■  I 
cannot  engage  in  military  service :  I  am  a  Christian."  Martin,  of  Tours,  on  hi«  con- 
version, when  serving  in  the  army,  went  to  his  general  and  said,  "  I  am  the  soldier  of 
Christ,  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  fight."  Luring  Brace,  in  his  excellent  book  on  the 
achievements  of  Christ  in  leav(;ning  the  world,  gives  many  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
wliich  the  "  Peace  of  God,"  anrl  the  "  Truce  of  God,"  were  advocated  in  the  middle 
ages.  .M<Mi  traversed  Europe  as  pilgrims  with  banners  pleiding  for  peace.  Duelling, 
which  was  so  jtrevah-nt  in  Germany  and  Gaul,  in  England  and  in  Spain,  has  to  a  large 
extent  ceased,  because  the  conscience  of  Europe  rose  against  it. 

During  the  Irish  rebellion,  tiie  Friends,  trusting  in  (iod,  refused  to  take  up  arms 
in  H«,'".f -defence,  and  historians  declare  that  the  <>idy  liouses  at  that  time  where  there 
was  Hiifety  were  the  housi;s  of  these  peaceful  non-combatants.  During  the  Civil  War  in 
America  in  1H«>1  to  18t;.'>,  Friends  in  North  Carolina  were  subjected  to  abuse  and 
torture  because  they  refused  to  fight,  and  at  the  do.se  of  the  war  they  state  that 
'•  among  all  those  who  steadily  refused  to  bear  arms,  many  of  whom  were  imprisoneil, 
not  one  suffered  a  violent  death." 

(rt)  Among  remedial  measures,  Richard  Cobden  laid  great  stress  on  the  infiuence 
of    iNTKK.SATio.NAr,    Co.M.MKRCK   A.S   A   MKA.vs    OF    pROMOTi.N'o     PEACE.       Commercial 


relationsliips  may  multiply  occasi(ms  of  flifficulty,  but  we  make  a  mistake  if  we 
imigine  tliat  on  this  account  commerce  iloes  not  promote  p  mcc.  The  fact  is,  the 
ch)s  T  the  communication  between  nations  and  tlic  UKjre  mutually  intenlepeadent  their 
commerce,  the  more  arguments  exist  for  maintaining  friendly  relations.  While 
Christ  heartily  encourages  industry  and  denounces  the  '•  slothful,"  He  continually,  by 
example  and  precept,  condemns  covetousness.  In  the  presence  of  the  unselfishness 
of  Christ,  Protective  Tariffs  nuist  vanish,  while  Commercial  Tre;xties,  Industrial 
Enterprises,  and  Co-operative  Societies  for  developing  the  wealth  of  earth,  will  l)e  in 
tlie  ascendent,  binding  nationalities  together,  and  welding  into  community  of  interest 
every  civilized  iiiitioM.  Healtliy  commercial  iiitercuurse  is  tlierefore  on  tiie  side  of 
Christianity.  Agricultural  {)ursuits  prevail  when  men  beat  their  swnnls  into  plough- 
shares and  their  spears  intt)  pruning  hooks.  Dr.  Chalmers  says.  "  The  existence  of  the 
prophecy.  'They  shall  learn  war  no  UKjre.'  is  a  .sentence  of  condemnation  on  war,  and 
stamps  criminality  on  its  very  f(trehead.  So  soon  as  Christianity  shall  gain  a  full 
ascendency  in  the  world,  from  that  mom^'Ut  war  disappears." 

(Z»)  Tlie  teaching  of  Christ  is  an  absolute  contradiction  to  i.ntkkxatio.n'al 
JK.4.L0USY  and  national  pride.  In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  our  obligations 
towards  WEAKER  RACES,  the  claim  of  every  man  on  the  sympathetic  help  of  his 
brother  man,  and  the  "  rights  of  man,"  as  man,  are  clearly  recognised. 

Do  the  principles  of  peace  eat  out  our  Patriotism  or  make  cowards  of  us  ?  Far 
from  it.  Patriotism  consists  in  working  and  suffering  for  the  welfare  of  (mr  father- 
land, not  in  drinking  toasts  in  champagne.  The  bread-winner  is  thj  true  patriot,  for 
it  is  the  toiler  that  really  adils  to  the  national  wealth.  Christ  in  the  carpenter's  shop 
in  Nazareth  manifested  heroism.  Weeping  over  Jerusalem,  He  became  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  for  His  nation,  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  for  the  w  hole  world.  In- 
stead of  the  interests  of  one  nation  being  isolated  or  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
another,  Christ  teaches  us  the  solidarity  of  mankind,  that  if  one  member  or  nation 
suffer,  all  nations  suffer  with  it  ;  if  one  nation  is  honoured  and  blessed,  as  Israel  was 
blessed,  all  nations  are  blessed. 

Bishop  Westcott  referred  to  this  at  the  Church  Conference  last  year  :  "  In  the 
light  of  Christian  faith."  he  said,  "  the  true  interests  of  nations  are  identical,  because 
they  are  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  loss  of  one  nation  is  the  loss  of  all,  the  gain 
of  one  nation  is  the  gain  of  all."  "  An  unrighteous  victory  is  above  all  a  calamity  to 
the  conquerors.  The  incarnation  proclaims  a  brotherhood  of  nations  no  less 
than  a  brotherhood  of  men."  ''  Every  duty  which  is  recognised  in  our  private 
dealing  one  with  another,  must  find  an  analogous  place  in  international  relations." 

(f)  The  establishment  of  courts  of  arbitratiox  ami  the  mediatiox  of 
NEUTRAL  I'oWERS  are  the  direct  result  on  the  world  of  the  benediction  of  Christ's 
teaching,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  Our  beloved  Queen  has  on  several 
occasions  diu-ing  her  reign  exercised  her  royal  intiuence  in  favour  oi  mediation. 
President  Grant  said,  "  I  look  forward  to  an  epoch  wh 'U  a  Court,  recognis  d  by  all 
nations,  will  settle  all  international  ditt'erences,  instead  of  keeping  large  standing 
armies  as  they  do  in  Eiu"ope."  Every  nation  has  the  option  of  a  blessing  or  a  cause. 
'*  Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark,''  and  without  his  consent 
rectifies  his  frontier.  '*  Cursed  be  he  that  smiteth  his  neighbour  secretly,"  and  layeth 
torpedoes  in  the  course  of  his  ships  ;  and  let  all  the  nations  say  "  Amen."  •'  Blessed 
are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  "  Blessed  is  the  n;ifioii  wliose  (Ixl  is 
the  Lord"  (Ps.  33-l'2).  Let  the  conscience  of  England  dci/larc  w.iicli  w,-  iiave 
merited. 

(cl)  Imperial  Federation  is  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  Christ.  He  died 
not  for  one  nation  only,  "  but  that  he  should  gather  together  in  one  the  chililren  of 
God  that  were  scattered  abroad."  The  proposal  of  Lord  Rosebercy  to  knit  together 
in  a  compact  of  peace  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  a  step  in  the  Christian  direction. 
The  position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  comnmnities  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  is 
without  parallel.  Our  rapidly  increasing  colonies  impose  uptm  us  the  responsibility 
to  form  a  Federation  giving  to  each  a  representative  government.  But  ("hrist  would 
carry  us  nuich  further  than  this.  He  would  gather  together  in  one  the  spears  of  the 
whole  world,  and  bring  all  into  a  compact  of  peace  where  the  stronger  and  more 
civilised  should  help  the  weak.  In  Him  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Eoman,  Jew  nor 
Gentile,   barltarian.   bond   nor  free,  but  all  are  merged   in   one  kingdom  under  one 

The  intention  of  Law,  as  we  find  it  in  the  teachings  of  Moses,  is  to  protect  the 
poor  from  the  oppression  of  the  strong,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  person  of  every 
subject  of  the  kingdom,  to  j)lead  for  the  widow  and  the  or])lian  child,  to  redress  and 
repress  outrage  and  violence.  The  tendency  of  all  just  laws  is  to  keep  man  at  peace 
with  his  neighboiu-,  and  when  wrong  is  done,  for  the  man,   instead  of  avenging  the 


wroii^  liiiiiself,  to  refer  the  matter  tn  the  arhitratimi  of  iiia<^istratc  or  jurv.  Tlie 
teaching  of  Clirist  thntugliout  is  in  the  (Hrection  of  the  fulfihueut  of  law.  He 
infinitely  strengthens  law.  hy  giving  us  power  to  keep  the  law. 

(f)  This  leads  us  to  the  great  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  CODE  OF 
IXTERNATIOXAL  LAW  If  law  is  good  between  citizen  and  citizen,  it  is  also  good 
between  nation  and  nation.  If  250  millions  in  India,  composed  of  many  races  and 
many  languages  and  religions,  are  at  peace  one  with  another,  because  tliey  are  under 
one  government  and  one  law.  why  should  there  not  be  an  international  code  for 
Europe  to  bind  over  belligerents  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  pledge  each  other  to  refer 
their  ilitferences  to  a  Court  of  Appeal  V 

It  is  to  the  Christian  Church  that  we  must  look  for  active  co-operation  in  the 
formation  of  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Arbitration  and  for  help  in  the  formation  of  an 
International  Code.  The  Church,  while  separating  herself  from  sin,  must  not  and 
dare  not  stand  aloof  on  questions  like  these  which  affect  the  well  being  of  millions 
for  whnm  I'lirist  died. 

America  has  set  us  a  noble  example  in  tiic  Pan-American  Congress.  In  the  preamble 
of  the  treaty  then  formed,  the  Delegates  declare  that  "  War  is  the  most  cruel,  the  most 
fruitless,  and  the  most  <langerous  expedient  for  the  settlement  of  international 
diifereiices."  Tiie  first  article  states.  "  The  Republics  of  Xortli,  Central,  and  South 
.\meriea.  iiereby  adojit  Arbitration  as  a  principle  of  American  International  lawfor  the 
s.'ttlement  of  all  diflEerences,  disputes,  or  controversies  that  may  arisj  between  them"  ; 
tile  only  exception  for  any  nation  being  where  the  matter  in  controversy  '*  may 
inip.TJl  its  independence."  Mr.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  observes,  "  We  hold  up 
this  new  .Magna  (Jharta,  which  abolishes  war,  and  substitutes  Arbitration  between  the 
American  Kepub.ies,  as  the  first  and  great  fruit  of  the  International  American  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Wm.  Kvans  I)arl)y  in  his  address  to  the  Paris  Peace  Congress,  proposes  a 
•■  League  of  Peace,"  '*  the  formation  of  a  solenm  International  Treaty  providingf(jr  the 
submission  ot  international  differences  to  arbitrators  to  be  chosen  by  the  Govern- 
ments interested,  or  by  their  re])res3ntatives  forming  a  Nomination  Board."  or 
'•  l)ett>r  still,  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration." 

(/")  If  Europe  will  thus  follow  the  example  of  the  American  Republics,  it  will 
naturally  load  to  the  next  step,  disakmament  Axn  THK  DiSRAxmxa  ok  staxdixg 
\it.\iiKs.  The  teaching  of  Christ  on  this  point  is  equally  emphatic,  '•  All  they  that 
lake  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  Bearing  the  sword,  and  training  for 
war.  form  no  real  security.  Uur  .stiinding  army  is  a  disgrace  in  England.  Our  vast 
National  Debt  of  £713.<)U(),0()()  is  not  so  important  as  the  low  moral  status  of  our 
English  soldiers  depicted  l)y  Mr.  Labomdiere  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  Ninety- 
four  per  cent,  of  t4ie  rank  and  file  in  the  army,  on  completing  their  original  term  of 
service,  decline  all  invitations  or  inducements  offered  them  to  renew  their  engage- 
ment." showing  their  own  judgment  against  life  in  the  army.  "  Within  the  last  ten 
years  between  4(),UU;j  and  5l»,(JU(J  men  have  ileserted."  "  In  188'J  there  were  only  HI 
men  per  l.OUU  in  our  army  over  3  J  years  of  age."  "  During  the  same  period  of  ten 
Vesirs  no  less  than  llO.OiJU  men  or  boi/a  in  our  army  have  been  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  impris<inment."  Such  statistics  are  sufficient,  without  note  or  comment,  to 
condenui  a  standing  army  in  tim-  of  peace.  As  we  sow,  so,  as  a  nation,  are  we 
reaping  the  immoral  harvest.  Our  standing  armies  are  a  witness  against  ourselves 
tliat  we  distrust  (jod. 

(rf)  Christ  teaches  us  the  doctrine  of  xox-iXTKHVKXTiox,  or,  as  St.  Peter  puts  it 
tliat  no  man  or  nation  "  sufi'er  as  a  busybody  in  other  mens  matters."  We  read  in 
ClironiclcH  (Il.Cliron.  xxxv.,  2(J-24)  that  King  Josiah  was  warned,  "Forbear  thee  from 
m-ddling,"  but  refusing  the  warning,  he  perished  for  his  f(dly.  .Many  wars,  in  which 
England's  life-blooii  has  been  spilt,  have  bi-en  purely  "  meddlesome." 

(h)  (Jlirist  maintains  the  right  of  the  lowly  citizen.  "  He  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  s«its,  and  exalteil  them  of  low  degree."  As  such  teaching  prevails, 
the  franchise  of  the  people  becomes  hon<mred.  In  lieu  of  "  declarati(»ns  of  war  "  at 
the  eaprice  (if  monarchs  or  tottering  cal)inets,  war  will  oidy  be  declared  by  deliberate 
submission  to  the  voTK  ok  thk  I'V.nvi.K."  President  Harrison,  in  bidding  adieu  to  the 
Delegates  at  the  CongreHS  in  Washington,  pointed  to  the  smallness  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  pnHKlly  and  justly  obs.-rved,  "  Our  securities  are  lodged  with  our 
people."  Su'h  noble  wor<ls  art;  a  humiliating  contrast  to  our  condition  in  Europe, 
where  3.242.<X) )  men  are  stan<ling  with  bristling  bayonets  waiting  for  war,  while  no 
JeHH  tliaii  17.314,OW  trained  soldiers  are  ready  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  a  war  panic. 
Let  not  the  <;xiiileration  of  our  meeting  together  in  this  great  Congress  hide  from  us 
the  need  for  deep  hnmiliati<in.  At  our  Missionary  Conference  in  London  in  1878,  the 
aged  Dr.  Moffat  rose  and  quoted  the  words  of  a  heathen  chief  to  his  comrades  in 
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South  Africa  ;  "  What  is  War  ?  War  cultivates  no  fields.  It  plants  no  gardenp. 
War  raises  no  families  and  huilds  no  houses.  Will  ynu  know  what  War  has  done  ? 
do  to  the  fields  where  the  strife  of  battle  has  raged,  and  ask  the  enslaved  people, 
What  are  you  doing  iiere  in  slavery?  They  will  re]>ly,  War  S'^nt  us  down  here.  Go  to 
the  widows  and  ask,  Why  do  you  mourn  ?  and  the  widow  will  answer.  War  dcvonred 
my  hushand  and  1  am  alftue.  Go  to  the  fatherless,  and  they  will  tell  yon,  I  had  a 
father,  hut  War  ate  him  up." 

WliL-n  visiting  Ephcsus,  I  was  shown  the  (,'ave  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  Wc  are 
told  that  seven  soldiers  in  the  Koman  army  on  heconiing  Christians,  were  sentenced  to 
death.  They  escaped,  and  were  fed  month  by  month  by  fellow  believers  in  this  cave. 
When  the  (iovernnient  of  Ephesus  was  changed,  they  again  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and  offered  their  coins  for  pureliases  in  the  Agora.  But  they  had  been  so 
long  in  the  cave  that  their  coins  had  become  (disolete.  So  will  it  be  with  War.  A 
time  will  come  when  a  dead  past  will  bury  its  dead.  The  military  platitudes  and 
glamour  of  war  will  bec(»me  unmarketable.  C'inldreii  will  i)lay  on  the  hole  of  the 
as}),  and  the  weaned  child  on  the  cockatrice"  den.  Faith  in  God  will  take  the  place  of 
fortifitations,  "  For  verily  I  say  unto  yon,  whosoever  shall  say  unto  this  mountain, 
be  tlutu  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea,  and  shalt  not  <loui)t  in  his  heart,  but  shall 
believe  that  what  he  saith  cometh  to  i)ass.  he  shall  have  it.  Therefore  I  say  unto 
you,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  pray  and  ask  for,  believe  that  ye  receive  them  and  ye 
shall  have  them." 

What  then  does  Christ  want  us  to  d(j  in  the  matter  ?  Ma}'  we  not  send  a  delega- 
tion from  this  International  Congress  to  our  Queen  to  express  our  sympathy  with  her 
in  the  burdens  of  State,  to  ask  her  intervention  among  the  nations  in  favour  of  peace, 
and  to  give  expression  to  our  united  prayer,  "  that  it  may  please  God  to  give  to  all 
nations,  unity,  peace,  and  concord  "  V 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS  AND  WAR. 
By  Mr.  J.  Bevax  Bk.\ithwaiti-:,  London. 

The  attitude  of  the  Early  Christians  in  relation  to  War  is  one  of  great 
interest. 

It  is  diflicult  for  us,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  to  realise  the  position 
and  circumstances  of  the  infant  Church,  springing  as  it  were  into  a  new  life,  and  with 
an  imknown  futiu'e  before  it. 

It  was  the  happy  season  of  child-like  faith,  which  could  accept  in  their 
obvious  meaning  the  words  of  Him  who  was  reverenced  and  adored  as  the 
one  Lord  and  Redeemer.  In  the  simplicity  of  the  early  believers — this 
obvious  meaning  was  not  to  be  lightly  explained  aw'ay.  It  was  rather  in 
their  view  to  be  accepted  as  designed  in  His  infinite  wisdom  at  once  for  the 
exercise  and  the  discipline  of  their  faith  and  obedience.  They  had  not  yet  been 
taught  that  "  it  is  lawful  for  Christian  men  at  the  commandment  of  the  magistrate  to 
wear  weapons  and  serve  in  the  wars."  It  was  only  very  gradually  that  the  Church 
was  persuaded  that  the  words  of  her  Divine  Lord,  "  Love  your  enemies,"  could  by 
any  possibility  be  strained  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  lawful  to  kill  or  even  to  injure  an 
enemy.  Thus  we  find  Justin  Martyr,  aliout  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  insist- 
ing upon  the  fultilniL'nt  under  the  Gospel  of  the  independent,  yet  almost  identical 
predictions  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  '"  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem,  and  He  shall  judge  among  the  nati(jns,  and  shall 
rebuke  many  people,  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks  ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more"  (Isaiah  ii.,  4  ;  Micah  iv.,  3).  '"That  these  things  are 
come  to  pass,"  says  the  Clu'istian  Apcjlogist,  "  ye  may  be  convinced.  For  from 
Jerusalem  there  have  gone  forth  into  the  wt)rld  a  company  of  twelve  men.  unlearned 
and  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  eloquence,  but  who,  sent  forth  by  Christ  to  teach  unto  all  the 
Wor<l  of  God,  have  proclaimed  it  to  every  nation  of  men,  so  that  we  who  were 
formerly  aliens  one  to  another,  not  only  do  not  tight  against  our  enemies,  but  we  do 
not  even  deceive  them,  or  state  anything  falsely,  but  we  cheerfully  die  confessing 
Christ."  (Justin  ]Martvr,  Apolog.  1,  c.  39.  See  also  his  Dialogue  with  Trvpho  §  109- 
IIU.) 

The  testimony  of  the  Athenian  Athenagoras,  about  the  same  period,  is  to  the 
same  effect.  "  We  can  persuade  you,"  he  writes,  addressing  the  p]mperor  Aurelius 
and  his  son  Conimo(his,  "  by  the  doctrines  to  wliich  we  give  heed,  which  are  not 
human  but  divinely  inspired  utterances,  no  longer  to  esteem  us  as  Atheists. 

"  What  then  are  the  conmiands  in  which  we  are  trained  ?  '  Love  yom-  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you,  that  ye  may 
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l>o  the  children  nf  your  Father  wlio  is  in  heaven,  who  cause's  His  sim  lo  rise  on 
the  evil  and  the  j;iu<d.  and  sendeth  down  rain  upon  tlic  just  and  the  nnjnst."  For 
amongst  ns  ye  will  tinil  men  in  lnind)le  life  engaged  in  niannal  lahonr.  and  even  poor 
women,  who  are  not,  perhaiis,  ahle  to  say  nnidi,  hnt  wiio  show  forth  in  action  the 
excellence  of  these  tcj^chings.  For  they  do  not  nttcr  choice  words,  hnt  exhihit  good 
deeds.  Being  strii-ken  they  strike  not  again  ;  they  patiently  sntt'cr  tlie  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  ihey  give  to  those  who  ask.  and  "  love  their  ncighhours  as  themselves." 
(Athenagoras,  Leg.  pro  Christianis,  c.  11.  p.  41,  Ed.  Dechair.) 

Iren.vns  may  he  considered  as  representing  the  Chnrcli  hoth  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west.  Broiight  np  at  Smyrna  as  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  himself  the 
disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  his  testimony  carries  us  hack  heyi)nd  the  latter  end  of 
tiie  second  centiuw,  when  he  is  usually  spoken  of  as  flourishing,  whilst  his  long  resi- 
dence at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  in  Gaul,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  died,  identities 
him  with  the  Churches  of  that  country.  Like  Justin  and  Athenagoras  he  freely 
ipiotes  the  words  "  Love  your  enemies  "  as  part  of  the  distinctive  teaching  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  a  command  binding  under  all  circumstances  upon  his 
followers.  (Iren.  contra  llicrcses.  lib.  II..  c.  152,  §  L)  He  insists  upon  this  in  another 
beautiful  passage.  "  Enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Lord  com- 
mands us  not  merely  not  to  kill.  Imt  not  even  to  hate  ;  to  love  not 
merely  our  neighbours,  hut  even  our  enemies.  Whatsoever,"  saith  he,  "  3'e 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  not  grieving  at  wrong 
as  unwilling  to  snt!'cr  it,  but  as  rejoicing  in  having  the  op])ortnnity  of  doing  good  ; 
iieing  rather  forwanl  in  kindness  towards  our  fellow  men,  than  serving  them  by 
constraiut  as  of  necessity.  These  things,  as  we  said  before,  are  the  commands  not  of 
one  destroying  the  law,  but  of  one  who  in  fulfilling  it  extends  it  to  us.  For  He 
redeemed  us,  not  that  we  should  depart  from  Him  ;  (for  none  placed  outside 
the  Lord's  provision  can  acquire  for  himself  the  food  of  salvation)  ;  but  that 
obtaining  more  of  His  grace,  we  might  love  Him  more.  For  the  more  we  love  Him 
the  greater  shall  be  the  glory  that  we  shall  receive  from  Him  when  we  shall  be  ever 
in  the  presence  of  the  Father."     (L'cn.  adv.  TLeres..  lil).  iv.,  c.  IH,  §  .^.) 

Brief  as  is  the  charming  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix,  it  testifies  to  the  Iiorror  ni 
human  bloodshed  which  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  Christians  of  that  day  ("  Nobis 
hoiiiiriiliuui  iier  ridere  f(tx,  iipr  (tuiVn-p."  Mill.  Felix.  ]).  2I)i)-3()(),  Ed.  Onzel.)  about  A.n. 
lX(t.  or  perhajis  a  little  later. 

The  origin  <tf  the  Latin  Church  of  North  Africa  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
But  whether  derived  from  h'onie  (pr  ,\lexandria,  it  liad  l)ecome  by  the  end  of  the 
second  century  an  important  and  infiuential  community.  TertuUiau,  of  Carthage,  was 
at  that  time  its  most  distinguished  ornament.  ("  llir  npud  Latinos  nostrorum 
tiinitiuiit  fucile.  jtriiirepujudicundua  eat." — Vincentius-  Lirineusis  Commonitorium,  c  24.) 
His  father  is  said  by  Jerome  to  liave  been  a  proconsular  centurion — a  military 
officer  umler  the  ])roconsiil  of  Africa  (De  Viris  ill.  e.  ,^)3) — a  fact  whieji  may  explain 
his  apjiareiit  familiarity  with  military  service,  whilst  giving  coloiir  to  tjie  doul)t 
whether  he  himself  was  originally  a  Christian.  His  "Apology"  has  been  justly 
Rtyleil  a  "  masterpiece."  and  his  other  performances  arc;  written  witii  art  and  force, 
and  arc-  eflifyjug  and  instructive.  (2.  l^ardiicrs  Works,  ]>.  2()8.)  From  them  it  is 
evident  that  although  there  was  not  in  the  Churcii  at  that  time  any  distinct  regulation 
prohibiting  military  service,  there  was  an  im|)ortant  and  infiuential  party  who  looke<l 
u|Hin  it  with  grciit  disfavour.  In  his  tract  upon  Idolatry.  Tertullian  strongly  expresses 
his  <iu  II  opinirm  that  a  ('Iiristiaii  eannot  eoiisistently  engage  in  the  military  profession. 
Heferring  to  the  words  of  (jhri.st  to  Peter  :  "  Put  u))  thy  sword  into  his  place  ;  for 
all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  })eri8h  with  the  sword"  ;  (Matt.  xxvi.  52  : 
Jrio.  xviii.  11)  ;  he  says  "  H(jw  shall  the  Christian  carry  on  war  ;  how  indeed  shall 
he  aet  as  a  soldier.  t;ven  in  peace,  without  a  ssvord,  which  the  Lord  has  taken  away  ? 
For  although  soldiers  came  to  John  and  received  advice  as  to  their  behaviour,  and 
although  the  centurion  lunl  lielievcd,  yet  afterwards  the  Lord  disarmed  every  soldier 
in  disiirndiig  Peter.  With  us  no  course  of  con<luct  is  lawful  which  is  attached  to  an 
unlawful  act."  (I)e  Idol,  c.  19.)  Again,  in  his  tract  on  "  The  Soldier's  Crown,"  he 
writes  :  "  A  Clirislian  is  nowhere  anything  else  but  a  Christian.  There  is  but  one 
Go8pel,  and  the  same  Jesus,  who  will  rlenv  everyone  who  denies  Him  and  will  confess 
everyone  who  confesses  fi<id.  Faith  admits  not  the  excuse  of  veceHHity.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  sinning  to  those  for  whom  the  only  necessity  is  not  to  sin."  (De 
Corun/i,  c.  11.) 

The  same  views  are  expressed  in  his  Apology.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  as  we  said  be- 
fore, we  are  commanded  t<»  love  our  enemies,  whom  have  we  to  hate  V  If,  when  we  are 
injurefl.  we  are  forbidden  to  return  the  injury,  lest  we  should  be  like  our  tormentors, 
whom  can  Me  hurt  ?     Vou  yourselves  acknowledge  this.      For  how  often  do  ye  rage 
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against  the  (y'liiistiaiis,  olx-yiiig  jtartly  your  own  impulses  and  partly  tiie  existing 
laws  y  How  often  ill  the  ])ast  has  the  em-aged  j)nblie  attaeked  ns  of  their  own 
accord  witli  stones  and  tire  y  With  the  very  fnry  of  Imcchanals,  they  do  not  spare 
even  tlie  dead  Christians,  but  cut  in  pieces  and  drag  olf  the  l)odies  of  some  fnuu  the 
rest  of  the  grave,  from  the  very  sanctuary  of  deatli.  . 

"But  (Tod  fnrliid  that  the  divine  sect  should  he  avenged  by  human  tire,  or  should 
grieve  at  that  suffering  by  whicii  it  is  proved.  For  if  we  desired  to  act  the  ])art  of 
oiieii  enemies,  and  not  merely  secret  avengers,  would  the  powei-  of  numiiers  and  of 
forces  be  wanting  to  us  V  We  were  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  ha\-e  already  tilled  all 
that  is  yours,  your  cities,  youi-  districts,  youi'  forts,  your  towns.  youi-  coiuicil 
chambers,  yoiu'  very  camps,  your  tribes,  your  societies,  the  |>a!aee.  the  senate,  the 
forum  ;  to  you  we  have  left    nothing  but  the  temples." 

Tertullian  is  the  Carlyle  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  feivour  oi'  his  rugged 
eloquence  carries  him  away 

"  For  what  war,"  he  continues,  ''  are  we  not  i)rep;ireil,  yea,  ready  tliuugji  wiili 
unequal  forces,  who  are  so  freely  butchered,  if  with  our  principles  it  were  not  law- 
ful to  be  killed  rather  than  to  kill.  By  mei-ely  withdrawing  oursehcs,  unarmed  and 
without  rebellion,  we  could  ctfectually  tight  against  you,  liy  the  evil  effect  of  our 
example  alone.  For  if  so  great  a  nmltitude  were  peaceal)ly  to  retire  into  some 
distant  corner  of  the  worhl,  the  loss  of  so  many  and  such  excellent  citizens  would 
till  your  empire  with  confusion,  and  punish  it  by  the  abandonment.  Doubtless  you 
would  be  affrighted  at  your  own  solitude  and  stand  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  a  dead 
world — you  would  vainly  ask  for  those  o\er  whom  \'ou  latelv  rule(|'"  (Tertull.  A])ol., 
c.  37). 

But  I  nmst  hasten  on.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  we  have  a  writer  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Tertullian,  and  equally  able  and  learned,  but  of  a  sweeter  spirit. 
Representing  the  Alexandrian  Church,  he  thus  addresses  the  Gentiles  :  "  The 
piu-pose  of  God  is  ever  to  save  the  flock  of  mankind.  To  tliis  end 
the  good  God  hath  sent  forth  the  good  Shepherd  ;  and  the  Word  having 
made  the  truth  simple,  liatli  showed  unto  men  the  lieiglit  of  salvation,  that  so 
they  nuiy  rather  repent  and  be  saved,  than,  through  disol)edience,  be  condemned. 
This  proclamation  of  righteousness  is  a  message  of  glad  tidings  to  them  that  obe  ', 
but  of  probation  to  the  disobedient.  But  the  voice  of  the  loiid-soimding  trumjiet  has 
pealed  forth,  and  collected  the  soldiers,  and  proclaimed  the  war.  Christ  has  bi'cathed 
His  song  of  peace  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth;  and  shall  He  not  gather  together  His  peaceable 
soldiers  ?  Yes,  truly  He  hath  collected  His  bloodless  army  with  His  blood  and  His 
word  ;  and  hath  delivered  unto  them  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  trumpet  of 
Christ  is  His  Gospel.  He  hath  sounded  it,  and  we  have  heard.  Let  us  clothe  our- 
selves with  His  peaceable  armour,  putting  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  taking 
the  sliield  of  faith  and  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  girding  on  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  (xod.  Let  us  sharpen  (mr  weapons  for  the  conflict.  It 
is  thus  that  the  A})ostle  <lraws  out  the  order  of  i)eaceable  battle.  This  is  the  armour 
that  is  invincible.  Armed  with  these,  let  us  set  ourselves  in  battle  array,  and  be 
ready  to  quench  all  the  tiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one."  (Clement  Alex.  Protrep, 
c.  xi.,  §  116,  p.  90,  Ed.  Pott.)  The  above  is  but  a  brief  abstract  from  his 
earnest  appeal.  Yet  more  distinct  and  precise  is  the  testimony  of  the. 
famous  Origen.  He  stands  pre-eminent  for  learning  and  piety  amongst  the  Christians 
of  the  third  centmy.  Many  of  his  writings  are  only  known  to  us  in  Latin  transla- 
tions, not  always  to  be  relied  upon  ;  Imt  his  Treatise  against  Celsus,  which  is  one  of 
his  most  carefully  prepared  works,  has  been  happily  preserved  to  us  in  the  original 
Greek.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Philip,  about  A.D.  248,  the  year  in  which,  one  thousand  years  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  the  secular  games  were  celebrated  with  unusual  ponq).  (See  (iibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall,  c.  7.)  Urigen  was  then  in  the  maturity  of  his  jxiwers,  a  little  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age.  The  passage  is  rather  long,  but  it  presents  tlie  ripe  convictions 
of  the  most  profound  Christian  scholar  of  the  age.  It  occm's  towards  the  end  of  the 
8th  book  :  "  Celsus  urges  us  to  helj)  the  Prince  with  all  our  strength,  to  relieve  him 
in  his  just  (piarrels,  to  fight  with  him,  to  bear  arms  under  him,  and  if  he  calls  upon 
us,  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  armies.  Now,  it  may  be  replied, 
we  do,  as  occasion  requires,  assist  our  Prince,  taking  up,  if  I  may  so  say.  Divine 
assistance,  and  the  whole  armour  of  God.  And  these  things  we  do,  obeying  the  voice 
of  the  Apostle  wlien  he  siys,  '  I  exhort  you,  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  tiiauks,  should  be  made  for  all  men,  for  Kings, 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority.'  And  by  how  nmch.any  is  the  more  godly  by  so 
nmeh  is  he  the  more  efficient  in  helping  princes  than  those  soldiers  who  go  forth  to 
their  armies  and   slay  \\homsoe\'er    they  can   of    their  enemies.      Besides  which,  we 
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may  say  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  faitli,  aiul  wlio  require  us  to  tight  for  the 
eoinmon  <rooti  and  to  slay  luen,  tliat  even  those  among  you  who  are  ]iriests  of  your 
idols,  and  have  eharge  of  the  teuiples  of  those  whoui  ye  esteem  goils,  keep  their 
right  hauil  undetiled  on  aeeomit  of  the  saerilices  :  that  with  liands  unstained  witli 
hlood  anil  pure  from  slaughter,  they  may  approaeh  the  a])i)ointed  saeritices  to 
those  whom  ye  call  gods  ;  and  on  the  oeenrrenee  of  war  ye  on  no  account  permit 
priests  t">  enlist  in  the  army.  If  then  this  lie  praiseworthy,  how  much  more,  wheu 
others  are  lighting,  do  these  Christians  wage  war  as  the  priests  and  servants  of  God  : 
botli  keeping  their  right  hanils  pure,  and  earnestly  contending  l>y  prayers  towards 
God  on  account  of  those  who  are  justly  lighting,  and  on  account  of  him  who  justly 
reigns  ;  that  all  things  that  are  in  oiijiosition  and  enmity  to  those  who  do  righteously, 
may  he  destroyed. 

And  thus  destroying  by  prayer  all  demons,  who  excite  war,  and  set  at 
nought  oaths,  and  disturb  the  peace,  we  help  our  rulers  more  than  they  who  seem  to 
light.  And  we  laboiu*  for  the  common  welfare  who  are  ofix'iiiig  up  prayers  with 
righteousness  accompanied  with  a  course  of  training  and  dist'iplinc,  teacliing  us  to 
despise  the  delights  of  the  ttesh,  and  not  to  be  led  away  by  them.  Yea,  we  rather 
tight  manfully  for  the  Prince,  whilst  we  do  not  engage  as  soldiers  under  him,  though 
lie  urge  us  to  do  so,  but  we  light  for  him,  training  our  own  camp  in  righteousness 
tlirough  continual  comnumion  with  God. 

And  if  Celsus  would  have  us  take  the  command  of  armies  for  our 
coimtry,  let  him  know  that  we  also  do  this,  practising  these  things  not  to  be  seen  of 
men.  ami  to  be  applauded  by  them.  For  in  secret,  according  to  the  ruling  principle 
(of  our  lives)  are  our  prayers  sent  up  as  from  priests  for  those  in  our  country.  And 
Christians  rather  do  good  to  their  country  beyond  other  men  by  educating  citizens, 
and  teaching  them  to  live  godly  unto  Him  who  is  the  God  of  all,  training  up  for  a 
divine  and  heavenly  city  those  who  have  lived  well  in  the  lesser  cities  of  the  world. 
{Ori(/eii  contra  Cehum,  lib.  xiii.,  c.  73-74,  pp.  42(5-428,  Ed.  Spenc.) 

A  little  previously,  in  reply  to  the  taunts  of  Celsus,  *'  Where  would  the  Empire 
be  if  all  were  to  become  Christians?"  Origen  writes  :  "  If,  as  Celsus  says,  all  were 
to  act  as  the  Christians  do,  it  is  plain  that  the  ])arbarians  coming  to  the 
Word  of  God  would  become  obedient  to  the  law,  and  gentle  ;  every  other  religion 
would  be  abolished,  and  that  of  the  Christians  alone  prevail,  which,  indeed,  must  at 
some  time  prevail,  the  word  continually  bringing  more  souls  into  obedience  [to 
the  truth.]" 

Then  Celsus,  not  listening  to  himself  but  affirming  contradictory  things, 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  Thou  wilt  not  surely  affirm  wdien  the  Romans,  persuaded 
by  thee,  shall  have  ceased  to  regard  those  things  that  are  now  established  by  law 
concerning  gods  and  men.  and  shall  worshij)  thy  Most  High  or  whatever  else  tlmu 
mayst  call  Him.  that  He  will  descend  and  tight  for  them,  and  that  there  shall  be 
wanting  no  other  help.  For  formerly  the  same  God  having,  as  ye  say,  undertaken  to 
do  for  those  who  serve  Him.  these  and  far  greater  things,  ye  see  how  much  He  will  keep 
both  them  and  you.  Of  wlmm  to  thi-m  indeed  (namely,  the  Jews),  instead  of  their  licing 
lords  of  the  whole  earth  not  a  clod  nor  a  hearth  is  left,  and  of  you,  if  any  yet 
remain  lurking  in  some  hiding  place,  he  is  still  sought  out  for  death." 
To  which  Origen  replies  : — 

*•  If  then  it  shall  be  inquired  what  shall  happen  supposing  tiie  Romans  should  obey 
the  law  of  Christians,  and  reject  their  former  laws  concerning  their  constituted 
gods,  and  concerning  men,  and  should  worship  the  Most  High,  we  reply  that  if  two 
of  UH  shall  agree  upon  earth  concerning  anything  whieii  tiiey  shall  ask,  it  shall  l)e 
done  for  them  by  the  Father  of  the  righteous,  who  is  in  Heaven  ;  for  God  rejoiceth 
in  the  agreement  of  His  reasonable  creatures  and  detests  discord.  What  then  nmst 
we  think,  if  not  as  now,  only  a  very  few,  l)ut  if  the  wIkjIc  Roman  world  were  to 
agree  together  ;  for  they  would  pray  unto  Him  wh<i  formerly  said  imto  the  Hebrews 
when  i)urKued  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Lord  shall  light  fur  you,  and  ye  shall  stand 
still.  And  i)raying  with  an  entire  agreement  they  shall  be  able  to  destroy  far  more 
of  their  enemies  than  those  who  were  destroyed  at  the  i)rayer  of  Moses,  crying 
unto  God  with  those  that  were  with  him.  And  if  thosi;  things  are  not  performed 
which  God  promised  to  them  who  kej)!  the  law,  it  has  come  to  pass  not  by  the 
unfaithfulness  of  God,  but  by  their  unfaithfulness  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the 
promises  were  made  concerning  keeping  the  law  and  living  conformably  to  it. 
And  if  neither  a  clod  nor  a  hearth  is  left  to  the  Jews  who  received  tiie  promises 
upon  thoHfi  terms,  this  must  be  attributed  to  all  their  transgressions,  but  especially  to 
their  sin  against  Jesus. 

But  if,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Celsus,  all  the  Eomans  were  obedient  to 
the  faith,  by  prayer  they  would  overcome  their  enemies  so  that  they    should    not 
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fif^lit  agtiiiist  the  state,  lieiiifi'  kept  i)y  that  Divine  power  wiiich  promised  to  save  five 
wiioK'  cities  on  aecouiit  of  tifty  righteous  men.  For  men  of  (joil  are  tlie  salt, 
preservinji;  th(!  constitution  of  tlie  uni\'erse  npon  tlie  eartii,  and  tliinf;s  continue  upon 
the  earth  as  hmf^  as  the  eartli  is  not  chanj;'e<l,  for  if  the  sah  lose  its  savour  it  is 
ueitiier  tit  for  the  land  nor  for  the  (hui<;liill,  Imt  l)eing  east  out  it  sliall  be  trodden 
iui(h;r  foot  hy  men.  And  we,  wlien  (iod  tiu'iis  us  over  to  the  temjiter,  f^fiviiifi;  liim 
power  to  persecute  us,  we  aie  [lersecuted  ;  and  wiicn  (Jod  is  not  willing  that  we 
should  suffer,  we  marvellously  enjoy  peace  in  a  world  that  hateth  us,  and  stay 
ourselves  upon  Him  who  said,  "  Be  of  good  clieer,  I  have  overcome  the  world." 
And  of  a  truth  He  iiath  overcome  the  world,  wherefore  tlie  world  prevails  oidy  so  far 
as  He  who  overcame  it  wills,  ha  \ing  received  of  the  Father  the  \iclory  over  the  world  ; 
and  we  rejoice  in  His  victory. 

And  if  He  wills  again  to  exercise  us  ami  hring  us  into  i;oiitlict  on  account  of 
godliness,  let  our  adversaries  come,  to  whom  we  shall  say,  "  I  can  do  all  tilings 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me  "  ;  for  although  two  sparrows,  as  saith  the 
Scripture,  are  sold  for  one  farthing,  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  into  the  snare  without 
our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven  ;  and  so  far  does  the  Divine  Providence  extend,  that 
even  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numhered.  (Orig.  contra  Celsum,  lib.  viii., 
c.  08-70,  pp.  423-425.) 

Still  later  than  Origen,  the  testimony  of  Lactantius  is  decisive,  "To  light  cannot  be 
permitted  to  the  just  man  whose  warfare  is  in  justice  (righteousness)  itself." 
(^Lactdutlxs  (le  vero  Ciiltii,  lib.  vi.,  §20,  p.  (318.     Eil.  Hack.) 

It  would  be  easy  to  nmltiply  these  quotations  by  references  to  Cyprian  (Ad 
Donattnn,  cle  Gratia  Del  c.  6)  ;  Basil  (Moralia,  c.  1,  2,  vol.  II.,  p.  379,  Ed.  Gaume), 
and  others  ;  but  what  has  been  offered  is  sufficient  to  prove  how  strong  was  the 
body  of  sentiment  opposed  to  war,  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

And  it  was  not  in  words  only  that  so  many  in  the  early  Church  expressed  their 
conviction  that  the  profession  of  arms  was  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  One 
nolje  instance  at  least  is  recorded  in  which  a  Christian  preferred  to  suffer  death  on 
this  accoimt  rather  than  do  violence  to  his  conscience.  The  event  occurred  A.D  295, 
at  Teveste,  or  Theveste,  an  episcopal  city  in  Numidia  in  North  Africa.  The  recruiting- 
sergeant  brought  before  Dion  the  Proconsul,  one  Maximilian,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two  years,  as  tit  for  military  duty.  It  was  during  a  season  of  toleration  and  general 
tranquillity,  a  few  years  previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  great  persecution  of 
the  Christians  under  Diocletian.  The  young  man  was  accompanied  by  his  father.  As 
he  came  up  and  was  about  to  be  measured  to  see  whether  he  was  of  the  reqiured 
height,  he  said,  "  I  caimot  engage  in  military  service  ;  I  am  a  Christian."  The 
Proconsul,  taking  no  noticaof  these  words,  quietly  ordered  tlie  officers  to  take  him 
to  the  measuring  post.  Whilst  he  was  being  adjusted  he  said  again,  '■  I  cannot  tight, 
I  cannot  do  evil,  I  am  a  Christian." 

Dion  :  Measure  him.     (The  officers  called  out  that  his  height  was  5ft.  lOin.) 

Dion  :  (live  him  tlie  badge. 

The  J'oung  man  resisted,  saying,  "  I  will  not  suffer  it,  I  cannot  tight." 

Dion  :  If  thou  wilt  not  serve,  then  thou  must  die. 

Max  :  I  will  not  serve.  You  may  cut  off  my  head  if  you  will.  I  cannot  engage 
in  earthly  warfare.     I  am  Cod's  soldier. 

Dion  :  Who  persuaded  thee  to  this  ? 

Mux  :  My  own  mind,  and  He  who  called  me  to  His  service. 

The  Proconsul  turned  to  the  father,  and  said,  "  Advise  thy  son." 

The  father  replied  :  "  He  knows  his  own  mind  ;  of  what  use  would  my  counsel 
be  ?  " 

Dion  (to  Maximilian)  :  Receive  the  badge. 

Max  :  I  will  not  receive  your  badge.     I  have  the  badge  of  Christ  my  God. 

Dion  :  I  will  send  thee  straight  to  thy  Christ. 

Max  :  Do  it  now  ;  I  am  ready. 

Dion  :  Mark  him,  and  tix  on  the  collar. 

Maximilian  resisted  again,  saying,  "  I  shall  break  it,  for  I  count  it  a  worth- 
less thing.  I  am  a  Christian,  and  it  is  not  lawful  forme  to  wear  on  my  neck  a  leaden 
seal  of  this  kind,  after  having  received  the  seal  of  salvation  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

Dion  :  Consider  thy  youth.     It  is  honourable  in  a  young  man  to  i)e  a  soldier. 

Jfax  :  I  can  engage  in  no  warfare  imt  for  my  Lord. 

Dion  :  But  there  are  Christians  in  the  imperial  army  who  tight. 

Max  :  They  know  what  is  allowable  for  them  ;  1  am  a  Christian,  I  cannot  do. 
«vil. 

Di07i  :    Why,  what  e\  il  do  those  commit  w  ho  tight  ? 
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.1/rtx  :  Thou  knowi'st  wliar  tliinj^^^  tlu'v  iln. 

Dion  :   Dti  not  scorn  tlit-  sfrvico.  lost  tluiu  perish  uiisorahly. 

Max  :  I  shall  uot  perish  ;  for  though  thou  shoulrlest  put  lue  to  death,  my  sdul 
will  live  with  Christ  uiy  Lord. 

Dion  :   Erase  his  iiaiiio. 

It  was  erase*!,  anil  the  Proconsul  proceeded  :  ''  Because  with  an  inipimis  mind 
thou  hast  refused  the  service,  receive  this  sentence  as  an  example  for  others  :  "  and 
he  readfroni  his  tablet.  "  Let  Maximilian,  because  of  his  impious  refusal  to  enter  the 
military  service,  be  put  to  death  with  the  sword." 

Maximilian  answered  :  '*  Thanks  be  to  God." 

When  he  came  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  said,  "  Beloved  brethren,  strive  tliat 
yuu  may  sec  Gi«d.  and  receive  from  Him  a  like  crown."  Then  turin'iif,^  to  liis  fatlier. 
lie  s»ud  with  a  cheerful  vdice.  •*  Give  this  soldier  the  new  military  cloak  which  thou 
hast  made  for  me.  Thou  wilt  join  me  again,  and  we  shall  rejoice  together  with  the 
Lord."  When  he  had  siiid  this  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body.  His  father 
returneil  to  his  house  with  joy.  giving  thanks  to  God  who  enabled  him  to  send  before 
Him  so  precious  an  offering.  A  lady  named  Pomponiaua  begged  his  body  and  laid  it 
in  her  own  house,  from  whence  it  was  taken  to  Carthage,  and  buried  under  the  hill 
by  the  palace,  near  Cyjirian's  grave.  Thirteen  days  afterwards  the  lady  herself  died, 
and  was  interred  in  the  s;\me  place.  (Ruinart,  Acta  Martyr  :  8(J0-.S02.  See  also 
^Icta  Murcetli  Centui-iuitii<.  Kuinart,  p.  3U2-3U4.)  Thus  did  this  brave  man, 
according  to  the  rect)rd  which  has  come  down  to  us,  count  his  life  of  no  value  when 
weighed  against  the  connnands  nf  his  Lord.  Tlie  soul-sustaining  jjreseuce  of  a  host  of 
fellow  confessors  was  not  his  :  he  did  nut  lireathe  that  exiiihiratiiig  atmosphere  which  is 
generated  in  time  of  persecution.  He  suffered  alone  with  his  Saviour,  who  had 
suffered  alone  for  Him.  His  example  is  worthy  of  the  highest  regard.  Let  it  not  In- 
lost  upon  us  in  the  present  day. 

To  bring  this  statement  to  a  conclusion  :— 

It  has  been  seen  how  great  and  intluential  was  the  amouul  of  sentiment  amiuig 
Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  early  Chiu-ch.  unlitary  service  was  in  fact  strongly  discoin-agcd.  Its 
actual  allowance  in  the  Church  can  hardly  be  dated  earlier  tiian  the  age  of  Constantinc. 
The  fact  that  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  was  allowed  to  be  a  soldier  sufficiently  proves 
that  in  their  view  all  war  and  military  service  are  incompatible  witli  the  highest 
standanl  of  Christian  life. 

As  to  those  who  were  not  ministers,  the  canons  of  the  Egyptian  Church  api)eai- 
to  show  that  military  service  was  only  sanctioned  when  it  was  entered  into  imder 
compulsion.  The  f  ollowingare  the  directions  of  these  canons,  viz  : — "  The  catechumen, 
or  l>eliever,  who  chooses  to  be  a  soldier  shall  be  cat  oft".  But  one  who  has  been 
enlisted  without  his  own  free  will  does  not  fall  under  the  same  condemnation  ;  he  is 
only  enjoined  to  respect  human  life  as  far  as  possible.  Let  the  soldier  who  is  under 
cummaml  never  voluntarily  kill  a  man  :  and  if  he  is  ordered  to  do  so,  let  him  not 
oIk'v  with  haste.  If  h<'  takes  life  without  l)eing  comi>eiled  to  do  it,  let  him  be 
excomniimicated."  (Seethe  (constitutions  of  the  Egyptian  Church  in  Bnnscn's  Analecta 
Antenica'na,  vol.  ii.  j>.  4(i4.)  The  observations  of  Dr.  De  Bressense  throw  consideraiilc 
light  ujjon  these  arrangements.  "  It  must  i)e  remembered,"  says  he,  "  that  under  the 
Empire  (at  least  in  the  third  century)  military  service  was  not,  as  formerly,  obligatory. 
The  Itiilians  were  exempteil  very  early,  and  in  the  provinces  there  was  no  personal 
conscription  ;  and  a  freedom  from  service  could  be  secured  liy  tinding  a  nund)er  of 
recruits  projjortionate  to  the  means  of  the  party  required  to  serve.  It  was  therefore 
j*erfectly  <j<isy  to  avoid  serving.  Subsequently  the  Emperors  contented  themselves 
with  requiring  payment  in  m(»ney,  which  enabled  them  to  hire  mercenary  soldiers. 
By  choosing  the  calling  of  a  sohlier.  a  Christian  exposed  himself  to  all  the  tenqjtations 
of  csimp  life,  junl  showt.'d  a  disposition  altogether  opposed  to  th(;  si)irit  of  his  religion." 
(Bressenses  Early  Years  of  Christianity,  translated  by  A.  II.  Ilolmdeii,  vol.  iv.,  457.) 
Ministers  of  the  (iospel  enjoy  an  exenqjtion  from  jnilitarv  service,  not 
l»ecauHe  they  can  claim  special  exemption  from  any  duty  which  ought  to 
•levolve  upon  all.  but  because  their  exemption  is  the  recognition  V)V  the  universal 
chun-h  that  wars  and  fightings  are  incompatible  with  the  higjiest  standard 
of  ChriKtian  iioliness.  If  tliosc  in  the  position  of  ministers  could  realise  their  high 
calling,  and  seek  as  not  the  least  important  i)art  of  their  duty  to  bring  all  who  are 
within  the  range  of  their  infiuence  to  the  same  plane  of  Christian  conduct  and 
privilege  which  in  this  exemjition  they  enjoy  themselves,  how  great  W(mld  be  the  step 
gained  towards  convincing  the  churches  of  the  utter  inconsistency  of  all  war  with  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  It  is  with  the  ministers  of  religion  and  with  the  Christian  Churches 
generally  that  the  responsibility  <if  war  mainly  rests.       Let  our  Christian  l)rotliirs  aM(l 
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Christian  sistL-rs,  fatliLTS  ami  motla'is,  dui'll  uiidei-  the  suiuiiui  st-nsc  ut'  tliis  iL'spunsi- 
bilitv.  ]\Iay  tlicy  watcli  unto  jH-aycr  contiimally,  that  they  may  Ik-  Hlli;:l  with  wisdom 
and  tindcrstaiidiiii;'  ri,i;htly  to  i'ullil  it. 

Tiie  yoiitiil'ul  martyr  Maximilian  was  a  trui.-  Christian  hent.  May  liis  touclung 
example  affect  the  hearts  of  the  Christian  youth  of  our  own  day,  with  so  many  of 
whom  alleii^iaiice  to  Christ  is  the  duty  tliat  is  felt  to  l)e  uppermost.  If  they  were  all 
brougiit  to  see  that  war  of  every  kind  is  ahsolutely,  in  its  every  nature,  repuj,^- 
nant  to  the  Grospel,  and  were  willing- to  act  on  this  conviction,  how  (piiikly  would 
there  be  an  end  to  that  military  tyranny  which  grinds  the  faces  of  the  people,  and 
stifles  moral  and  religious  freedom.  The  cheerful  readiness  on  the  part  even  of  a  few 
truly  nol)le  and  courageous  souls  to  endure  reproach  and  imprisonment,  and.  if  need- 
ful, even  death  itself  in  simple  faithfulness  to  their  Redeemer  and  King,  would  be 
found  an  argument  of  irresistible  force  ;  leading  on,  may  we  not  humbly  trust,  to  the 
arrest  and  extinction,  at  no  distant  ))erii>d,  of  the  standing  armies  and  forced  conscrip- 
tions, the  wars  and  the  preparatiuns  for  war,  under  which  tiic  world  has  so  long 
groaned. 

May  the  Lord  in  His  intinite  mercy,  and  through  the  etfectual  working  of  His 
Almighty  Love  hasten  that  day. 

CHKISTS     TEACHIXC     ABOUT     WAR. 
By  the   Rev.  F.   M.  Camkrox,   Bonniugton   Rectory,   Hythe,   Kent. 

It  is  believed  that  the  clearest  ideas  of  Christ's  teaching  upon  the  subject  of  war 
will  be  found  in  the  instruction  which  He  gave  to  His  own  church — to  whom  was 
allotted  the  task  of  teaching  and  leavening  the  opinions  of  the  world  ;  and  in  this 
view  this  paper  is  written,  which  deals  not  so  mucli  witli  what  Christ  taught  about 
war  generally,  as  with  the  manner  witli  which  the  Church  ought  to  carry  out  her  own 
work  of  instructing  men,  and  imbuing  tliem  with  the  spirit  of  peace  and  self-sacritice 
which  her  Master  inculcated  and  exemplified.  When  Christ  taught  his  disciples  to 
prav  that  tiie  day  might  come  in  which  the  comm(jn  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
common  Brotheriiood  of  Man  should  be  acknowledged  by  all  mankind  upon  the  earth — 
it  is  obvious  that  He  meant  them  not  merely  to  pray,  but  so  to  act  as  to  hasten  on 
that  day  of  hope  for  the  world. 

We  have  His  own  prayer  for  that  end  to  be  attained,  where  we  read  that  He  asked 
His  Father  that  His  own  people  might  l>e  made  perfect  in  united  glory,  that  so  the 
world  might  kuctw  the  love  of  God — and  in  so  praying  He  taught  the  Chui-cli  that  the 
end  of  her  salvation  was  not  simply  her  own  blessedness  but  her  blessedness  as  a 
means  of  blessedness  to  tlie  whole  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  Christ's  action  as  also  intended  to  show  forth,  and  be 
an  example  of,  what  the  action  of  His  people  should  be,  with  a  view  to  l)ringing  to 
pass. the  thing  prayed  for — the  realization  of  the  world's  hope. 

The  last  wonls  of  Christ's  long  discoiu'se  to  his  immediate  followers  (John  xvi) 
were — "  I  have  overcome  the  world.  "  The  full  interest  of  these  words  must  be, 
that  He  had  taken  the  steps,  and  performed  the  acts  which  were  to  issue  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  world  to  Himself.  He  had  already  declared  that  the  judgment  of 
the  world  had  come,  that  is  that  He  had  assumed  the  right  to  judge  and  rule  the 
WM)rld,  because  the  Prince  of  this  world  was  to  be  immediately  cast  out,  and  He  was 
to  take  the  power  to  Himself.  Shortly  after  saying  this,  we  find  that  by  His  own 
special  appointment  tiiere  were  l)rouglit  into  juxta-position  two  modes  of  warfare — it 
might  be  said  two  diifereut  weapons — and  as  they  were  thus  placed  we  see  the 
choice  which  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  made  between  them  ;  and  surely  in  making 
this  choice.  He  has  given  to  His  people  an  example  that  they  should  do  as  He  had 
done.  The  choice  thus  made  is  placed  before  us  in  the  words  spoken  to  Peter — 
"  Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  place,  the  cu])  which  my  Father  hath  given  me  shall  I 
not  di-ink  it  ?"  These  words  it  will  be  readily  seen  disclose  Christ's  choice  between 
two  weapons — the  warfare  of  the  world  by  brute  force — the  warfare  of  Heaven  l)y 
the  power  of  self-sacrifice — between  the  sword  and  the  cross. 

Christ's  words  shew  that  He  deliberately  preferred  the  cross  to  the  sword — self- 
sacritice  to  l)rute  force. 

That  this  was  the  mode  of  warfare  by  which  He  designed  that  His  kingdom  should 
be  estalilished  and  upheld.  He  made  quite  clear  by  His  words  to  Pilate.  If  my 
kingdom  were  of  earth,  then  would  my  servants  have  fought  that  I  should  not  be 
delivered  to  the  Jews,  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence,  not  from  earth,  but 
from  Heaven.  The  contrast  witnessed  on  this  occasion  was  of  Christ's  own  appoint- 
ment. He  had  bidden  His  disciples  to  procure  swords,  two  eventually  were  deemed 
enough  ;   He  did  this   knowing  what  would   come  to  pass.     By  this  appointment  an 


opportunity  was  afforded  of  brinjriiiK  tof!:etlier  as  it  were  tlie  cross  and  the  sword, 
tlie  manner  of  self-saeritiee,  and  the  manner  of  human  ti^htinji-.  Tlius  ton  was 
afforded  an  opptirtunity  for  Christ  to  show  plainly  lioth  to  the  diseijiles  and  to  the 
world  what  was  to  he  the  eon<hKt  of  His  followers,  and  what  the  force  hy  which 
His  kiufrdom  was  to  he  estahlished.  And  as  He  not  only  forliad  the  use  of  the 
earthly  weapon  hut  also  healed  the  wound  which  it  had  intlicted,  so  He  ])laiidv 
showed  that  His  kingdom  was  not  only  not  to  he  upiield  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
but  was  to  W'  estal>iished  for  the  healing,'  of  the  sores  which  the  sword  had  inflicted. 

The  i>ower  of  self-siicritice  is  the  power  of  (Todness  itself.  It  is  the  power  of 
life  in  action  manifested  as  Divine  Love.  It  is  indeed  the  only  force  which  can 
prevail. 

The  truth  of  this  fact  seems  the  most  tlifticult.  the  last  lesson  that  men  learn. 

The  earthly  idea  of  sulijngation  and  perfect  submission  has  been  and  is  now, 
that  of  one  compelled  to  do  the  will  of  the  conqueror  outwardly  and  visibly;  and  so 
it  is  held  that  a  complete  crushing  of  the  power  of  the  man  is  a  perfect  victory  over 
him.  But  such  a  crushiuir  is  only  a  half  victory — a  v.ictorv  over  the  body  but  not 
over  the  mind  :  and  with  such  half  victories  brute  force  nuist  1)e  content.  But  such  a 
victory  cannot  SiUisfv  the  demands  of  Him  who  made  and  claims  the  entire  being. 
That  triumph  alone  can  do  so,  which  binds  the  creature  in  willing  submission  to  the 
power  of  the  conqueror.  Hence  the  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation  of  God  is 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  with  thy  entire  being,  with  every  power  of  soul  and 
spirit " — the  surrender  of  the  creature  in  his  entirety  can  alone  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  Creator.  No  victory  which  results  in  less  than  this  can  avail.  In  fact  nothing 
short  of  this  is  true  victory.  For  the  Creator  to  i)e  satisfied  witii  less  than  this  woulil 
be  for  Him  to  resign  His  rights  and  confess  Himself  (jvercome  Ijy  evil.  The  victory 
which  He  demands  is  the  victory  of  love.  That  this  truth  is  hard  to  grasp,  was  .seen 
in  the  difficulty  with  which  the  disciples  themselves  realised  that  salvation  could 
come  by  way  of  the  cross.  It  was  seen  in  the  ridicule  which  the  Roman  s(tldiers 
cast  on  a  king  who,  as  they  understood,  and  who  in  very  truth  claimed  a  kingdom 
without  a  st<inding  army.  It  was  seen  in  the  choice  by  the  Jews  of  Barabbas  who 
would  win  freedom  for  them  by  the  sword,  in  preference  to  Jesus  who  would  save 
them  by  the  power  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross. 

The  Saviour  knew  all  this  and  hence  He  intended  in  the  most  emphatic  way  to 
make  clear  to  His  disciples  what  His  own  choice  of  weapons  was — that  it  was  the 
cross  and  not  the  sword  :  what  His  mode  of  fighting  was  to  he,  not  the  putting 
forth  of  brute  force,  but  the  infinitely  greater  might  of  love  manifested  in  self- 
sacrifice. 

He  aims  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  earth  the  power  of  the  Father's  kingchjm  :  tcj 
prepare  the  way  for  this  He  brings  to  bear  the  power  of  the  Father's  character,  the 
power  of  life  manifested  by  love.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the  prayer  which  He 
has  taught  us  to  use.  He  came  to  manifesjt  a  Father's  name  ;  to  lay  bare  a  Father's 
heart  ;  to  show  a  Father's  image  :  to  teach  how  in  obedience  to  a  Father's  will  rest 
fur  the  weary  could  alone  be  found.  So  He  shows  that  the  Father's  love  gave  the 
Son,  to  the  end  that  man  might  share  in  the  Father's  life — through  the  sacriticc  of  the 
S<in.  He  declarer!  that  in  leiirning  obedience,  from  the  e.xamjile  of  the  Son,  to  the 
Father's  will,  rest  for  the  soul  could  be  found,    and   accordingly    He   taught  us  to 

fjray  that  love  to  the  Father's  name,  and  obedience  to  the  Father's  will,  might  be 
earned  upon  earth  ;  to  the  end  that  the  Father's  kingdom  might  come  upon  the 
earth.  wherei)y  want  and  sin  and  temptation  and  evil  might  depart  from  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

It  would  be  a  curious  question  to  ask  :  How  long  has  the  coming  of  this  king- 
dom l>een  delayed  ?  How  long  have  the  evils  under  which  the  world  has  groaned  so 
long  l>een  continued  because  the  Church  has  not  properly  learned  and  not  fully  proclaimed 
the  true  character  of  the  victory  of  love  V  We  cannot  answer  the  question  :  but  we  feel 
assured  that  He  who  is  love  will  not  allow  the  world  eventually  to  suffer  for  the 
unfaithfulness  of  His  people.  But  for  the  future  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  is 
come  when  the  people  of  God  should  proclaim  aloud  with  one  voice  what  are  the 
true  characteristics  of  the  warfare  whereby  Christ  designed  to  Ijring,  and  is  now 
bringing,  all  things  unto  subjection  to  Himself. 

The  cries  of  oppressed  humanity  have  g<»ne  up  tf)  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
Sa^Kioth  :  anfl  if  the  guardians  and  professed  teachers  of  religion  have  nothing  to  say 
in  view  of  those  cries,  and  if  by  their  teaching  they  sfvy,  f>r  by  their  silence  iin])ly, 
that  their  religion  offers  no  remofly  of  world-wide  jjower  for  the  suff(;rings  of 
humanity — they  must  not  wonder  if  their  religi(jn  is  despised  ;  and  if  they  cause  that 
name  of  the  Saviour  to  be  blasphemed  whicdi  they  profess  to  honour. 

We  can  only  conclude  by  saying,  when  the  Church   will   proclaim   as  with  one 
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voice,  that  there  is  a  Fatlier  of  all — who  loves  all — yearns  overall — ■lon<^sto  see  Him- 
self ownuil  ami  li)ve(l  as  the  Father  of  all,  in  tlie  sense  ami  presence  of  that 
love,  men  will  know  one  another  as  Ijretiu-en  ;  and  then  will  come  the  eml  of  wai- — 
the  end  of  want — the  end  of  injustice — and  the  establishment  f)f  true  liberty — true 
equality — true  righteousness. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  PRIXCE  OF  PEACE. 

A  Study  from  Matthew's  Gospel. 
By  Mr.  J.  Jowett  Wilson. 

In  spcakiuii:  of  th(i  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we  do  not  necessarily  mean 
the  professing  Churches  of  Christendom.  Those  who  humi)ly  believe  themselves  to 
be  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  to  confess  with  shame  the  great  inconsistency 
which  the  chiu'ches  called  after  Him  have  exhil)ited  :  they  have  to  mourn  that  the 
earth  has  bi-en  saturated  by  the  blood  of  rival  sections  of  His  visii)l("  (-hurch;  that  the 
sword,  whose  aid  He  never  sought,  has  been  drawn  from  its  sheath  again  and  again 
as  the  arbiter  of  disputes  which  should  have  been  decided  by  mutual  concessions  and 
in  holy  love. 

In  some  instances,  cases  of  beautiful  c(jnsistency  are  recorded  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  these  are  so  few  that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  its  holy 
founder,  base  some  of  their  most  effective  arguments  upon  the  repeated  outbreaks  of 
war  that  have  occurred  between  nations  making  a  high  Ciu-istian  profession. 

But  although  this  is  so,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  glorious  Prince  of  Peace, 
immutable  ,  eternal,  comi)assionate,  we  believe  that  he  lived  a  life  of  holy  obedience 
to  God  and  goodwill  towards  His  fellow  men,  tliat  He  conquered  all  opposition,  until 
with  a  broken  heart  yearning  with  infinite  love  and  sym])athy  for  man  He  coiKiui-riMl 
death  by  death  itsL-lf. 

His  Kingdom  is  an  unostentatious,  holy,  spiritual  kingdom,  founded  in  the 
hearts  of  the  lowly  and  meek,  and  composed  of  those  who  are  willing  to  tread  this 
earth  as  He  trod  it,  bearing  i)ain  rather  than  inflicting  suffering,  assuaging  grief 
rather  than  being  its  rausf,  dying  rather  than  seeking  life  in  the  destruction  of 
others. 

The  Prince  of  Peace  was  l)orn  at  a  time  when  the  misery  and  sin  of  this  world  had 
reached  its  height,  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world  was  under  the  military  sway  of  the 
Romans,  on  all  sides  were  wars  and  ruuKJUrs  of  wars.  He  was  born  of  a  virgin  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  came  to  our  earth  as  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God. 

The  Roman  Emperors  held  their  kingdoms  by  the  might  of  their  legions,  but 
from  the  first  Mattiiew  tells  us  Christ  refused  the  aid  of  pliysical  force.  When  a 
babe  His  life  was  threatened  by  the.ambitious  Herod,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Mary 
and  Joseph  were  connnanded  to  take  their  divine  Son  out  of  harm's  way,  rather  than 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  His  heavenly  hosts. 

After  His  baptism,  which  He  submitted  to  in  order  to  fulfil  the  prophecies 
concerning  Him,  we  read  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  was  commended 
from  heaven  by  God  in  the  words,  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased." 

It  is  in  the  following  chapter  that  we  have  an  account  of  the  terrible  struggle 
that  took  place  between  Christ  and  Satan. 

Our  Lord  had  fasted  forty  days,  and  it  was  after  undergoing  this,  that  Satan 
meanly  attacked  Him,  asking  Him  to  use  His  divine  powers  to  supply  Himself  with 
food.  Had  He  followed  the  course  pursued  by  many  nations  in  their  so-called 
struggle  f (jr  existence,  in  which  might  takes  the  place  of  right,  and  rapine,  theft,  munler, 
and  bloodshed  are  called  into  the  service  of  so-called  "  enterprise,"  we  might  not 
have  been  surprised  at  Christ's  speaking  a  few  words  to  satisfy  His  flesh,  but  He 
believed  in  a  higher  ideal  than  the  gratification  of  self,  and  with  heroic  faith  believed 
that  come  what  might  His  existence  depended  upon  the  Divine  Father,  that  life  was 
bound  up  in  union  with  Him,  aiiart  fimn  Him  was  darkness  and  death,  even  in  the 
midst  of  apparent  })lenty. 

The  Devil  was  not  crushed  Ijy  this  rebutf  :  he  leads  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  a 
pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  bids  Him  call  out  to  His  heavenly  legions,  and  by  throwing 
Himself  down,  show  their  hdelity  to  the  Jews  worshipping  below. 

Had  Christ  been  imbui'd  with  the  Spirit  whicii  prompts  military  reviews, 
demonstrations,  mobilizations,  etc..  He  might  have  yielded  to  the  suggestion,  He 
might  have  called  the  myriads  of  heaven,  the  fiery  chariots,  the  glittering  angels. 
Cherubim  and  Seraj)him  might  have  flocked  to  His  side,  and  He  might  have  thrown 
Himself  from  that  gitldy  height  where  He  then  stood  and  have  been  borne  up  by  His 
glorious  l)ands  to  the  sound  of  seraphic  music, 
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A  calm  rebuke  was  all  the  reply  Christ  gave  the  insidious  foe,  as  He  quoted  the 
Words  of  Scripture,  "  Thou  shall  not  tempt  the  I.ord  thy  God."  Surely  each  Christian 
who  enters  a  Kittle,  buoyed  up  on  the  false  belief  that  he  is  in  the  angels'  safe 
keeping,  may  ponder  the  Lords  reply. 

Then  came  the  tinal  temptation.  From  the  height  of  an  exceedingly  high  mountain 
Satan  caused  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  pass  before  the  Lord  :  Kome  with  her 
might  and  enipire  :  Greece,  with  all  her  wisdom  and  culture  ;  luxurious  Egypt,  Syria  : 
all  passed  before  the  Prince  of  Peace.  If  Ciu-ist  had  followed  the  policy  of  those 
who  dcfen  1  the  Hnglish  ride  ot"  the  sword  in  India,  because  of  the  good  it  docs  ;  or 
the  ultimatum  sent  by  this  country  to  Portugal  to  protect  the  mission  work  in  Africa, 
or  the  bomlwrdment  of  Alexandria;  and  military  occupaticui  of  Egypt,  for  the  l)enetit 
of  the  Fellahi-cn,  He  might  have  obeyed  the  Devil's  suggestion,  that  all  tliest-  would 
l>c  His  if  He  Would  fall  down  and  worsliip  iiim. 

What  boundless  gooil  would  spring  from  that  one  small  evil:  all  the  world 
woidd  acknowledge  His  sovereignty:  what  peaceful  policies  wocild  then  be  introduced, 
what  reforms:  it  woid<l  1k'  a  crown  without  the  cross.  Rut  with  unswcr\ing  loyalty 
Christ  laid  aside  this  tem)itation.  His  mission  was  to  worship  (rod,  to  serve  Him 
only,  ami  He  toM  the  Devil  so. 

God  showed  the  approval  of  His  Son  by  sending  Angels  to  minister  to  Him  when 
Siitan  left  Him. 

.Matthew  tells  us  that  where  Christ  went,  "  the  peojile  that  sat  in  ilarkness  saw 
a  great  light,  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  sprang 
up."  Is  C  rist's  conduct  in  this  respect  reconcilable  with  rlie  belief  that  He 
apjMiivcd  of  War?  War  is  the  very  opposite:  it  lays  the  shiniiii;  country  under  the 
iLirkne.ss  of  Imttle-smoke  and  Imrning  of  homesteads,  the  air  trembles  with  the  roar 
of  gims.  the  trees  and  delds  are  destroyed,  death  itself  creeps  over  the  land.  Surely 
such  a  state  of  things  so  opposite  to  Christ's  teaching  can  only  come  through  the 
agency  of  the  Devil  iiimself. 

But  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  all  its  iletails  condenms  War.  He  nught  well  lie 
called  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  whole  forces  of  physicial  evil  (juailed  before  Him. 
He  healed  all  iitauiier  of  sichiieHs.  ail  manner  of  disease,  those  in  torment,  those 
possessed  with  devils,  those  who  were  lunatic,  the  palsied  were  brought  to  Him, 
the  leprous  left  Him  cleansed,  fever  gave  place  to  health,  storm  to  calm, 
blood  was  staunched,  the  lilind  saw,  the  dund)  spake,  even  death  itself  had  to  restore 
its  victims  whether  it  had  held  them  for  a  greater  or  shorter  period.  Can  we  in  the 
presence  of  this  Prince  speak  of  His  sanction  for  the  unmitigated  cruelty  we  practise 
in  war.  when  to  gain  onr  ends  we  call  f<jrth  erer//  manner  of  aicknesa — typhus  fever, 
gangn-ne,  thirst,  starvation  ;  when  ii:e  cause  our  fellow  men  to  writhe  in  torment  on 
till*  Uittle-tield  :  when  we  encourage  and  laud  oiu-.soldiers  for  "  tigliting  like  devils  "  ; 
when  reason  of  wives  and  mothers  gives  way  as  they  read  the  lists  of  dead  ;  when 
strong  men  return  shattered,  maimed,  incapacitated  ;  when  the  destruction  of 
human  life  is  devised  not  by  units  or  tens  but  by  thousands  ;  and  our  Stock  brokers 
invite  us  to  join  syndicates  for  the  manufacture  of  every  kind  of  instrnmeiit  for 
th'-  dealing  out  of  woe  and  death? 

Hut  there  are  less  marked  alleviations  (d'  suffering,  which  none  the  less 
powerfiillv  draw  out  our  love  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We  read  again  and  again  of 
His  ompassion,  of  His  feeding  hungry  multitmles  lest  they  should  grow  weary  by 
the  way.  He  was  tender  to  little  children.  He  was  gentle  even  with  tln'  sliortcomings 
of  His  followers. 

Although  He  was  so  meek  and  lowly  that  he  cheerfully  paid  tribute,  we  notice 
that  on  at  least  two  occasions  He  did  assume  His  princely  pf)sition.  Whilst  ])raying 
with  his  three  apostles.  Peter,  James,  and  John,  He  was  transtigurcd  before  them, 
and  again  a  voice  from  heaven  declared  Him  to  be  God's  well  beloved  Son  in  wIkuii 
He  was  well  j)leased.  But  it  woidd  ap])ear  as  though  this  ordy  took  j)lacc  for  the 
l)enelit  of  His  disciples,  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  their  coming  trial,  for  he  expressly 
cluirgefl  them  not  to  mention  the  fact  at  that  time.  Another  instiince  was  His  triumphant 
entrv  into  Jerusiilem.  a  step  taken  for  beiictit  of  tiie  Jews,  and  without  the 
Hiiglitest  trace  of  a  military  l>ody  giuird.  in  fai-t  the  very  assumption  (d"  tids  kingship 
proved  His  meekness  and  gentleness. 

But  the  crowning  point  in  the  histf>ry  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  His  death. 
With  a  <'ertain  knowlclge  that  His  life  would  chtse  at  Jerusalem  He  steadfastly  went 
there. 

At  that  last  nutment  if  He  had  invok(;d  the  aid  (jf  even  a  few  angels,  or  yielded 
to  the  Jewish  craving  for  a  temporal  .Messiah,  He  might  have  changed  His  cross  for 
a  crown:  hut  he  came  to  found  a  kingdom  of  love  and  he  knew  the  price  was  His 
life. 
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His  Wiis  n(j:  t!io  iloatli  of  a  military  f^eneral  dotei'iniiieil  to  die  liard.  lie  coniiiiered 
many  an  t.'noiay  an  He  died,  hut  tliey  wei'e  vamiiiislied  hy  love.  He  wept  over  the 
city  that  rejected  Him,  He  yearned  over  Plis  betrayer,  He  pleaderl  for  the  disciples 
who  deserted  Him,  He  prayed  for  His  executioners.  Plis  enemies  struck  Him,  spat 
upon  Him,  huft'eted  Him,  they  derided  Him,  mocked  Him,  and  crowned  Him  with 
thorns.  Thoui^^h  pronounced  innocent  Ho  was  delivered  to  be  crucified  ;  though  no  fault 
was  found  in  Him  He  was  fiog-ged.  Borne  down  by  His  cross.  He  went  onward  to  a 
death  which  could  only  crown  a  life  of  unfaltering  consistency  with  glory.  All  that 
forbearance  and  giMitleness  which  hail  marked  His  life,  were  accentuated  in  His 
death,  enemies  were  forgiven,  blasphemers  jiardoned,  and  the  very  centurion  guarding 
the  cross  was  compelled  to  admit  that  He  uuist  be  the  Son  of  (iod. 

Pa  in    [I. 

It  was  after  ( 'hrist's  threefold  temptation  that  He  first  called  His  disciples.  He  had 
coiKpiered  evil  Iliiiiscir.  and  He  soiiglit  nthcrs  who  sIiomM  in  Flis  strcngtii  do  the 
same. 

It  was  those  of  "  loyal  heart  and  true"  whom  He  sought  foi-  His  kingdom  ;  those 
wlin  would  follow  Him,  who  woiUd  take  His  yoke  upon  them,  and  learn  of  Him. 

How  imiK-rfectly  have  the  (Jliristian  nati(»ns  obeyed  !  Have  they  not  rather 
followed  the  false  lead  of  Constantine  who,  seeing  the  cross  in  a  vision,  and 
hearing  the  words,  "  In  hoc  signo  vinces,"  thought  his  armies  were  to  conquer  whilst 
bearing  this  end)lem,  rather  than  the  cross  conquer  in  the  (lisban<ling  of  his  troops? 
Even  if  no  actions  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  were  recoi'ded,  His  teaching  to  His 
disciples  would  lie  sufficient  to  condemn  War.  The  Sermon  on  the  .Mount  from  first 
to  last  condemns  it.     His  followers  are  to  be — 

Poor  in  spirit,  not  seeking  military  hoii(»ur  :  mourners  over  wrong,  not  erecting 
•'  Arcs  de  triomphes '"  to  celel)rate  slaughter  ; 

Meek,  not  bombarding  native  ports  ; 

Hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  not  after  territory  : 

Mercifid  ;  without  (ratling  guns,  Krupps,  or  Lebel  riffes  ; 

Pure  in  heart  ;  free  from  a  military  system  i-ecpiiring  provision  for  lust  ; 

Peacemakers,  there  being  no  need  for  Secretaries  for  War,  or  fiords  of  the 
Admiralty  ; 

Persecuted  for  righteousness  sake  if  needs  be,  but  not  defending  mission  stations 
with  gun-boats. 

They  are  to  consiiler  themselves  blessed,  when  reviled. 

They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  preserving  portion,  not  the  destructive 
]iortion  :  they  are  like  Himself,  the  light,  not  the  ilarkness. 

I'ntil  our  iroiu-lads  are  withdrawn,  and  our  Ar. ny  disbanded,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  call  ourselves  a  Christian  nation.  We  know  our  Lord's  will,  imt  like  the 
Pharisees,  we  know  it  but  we  do  it  not.  It  is  the  true  Christian's  endeavour  to  spread 
His  Lord's  kingdom,  for  he  is  convinced  that  wars  will  cease  where  Christ  reigns. 

The  world  with  its  millions  of  armed  men  has  tried  to  seal  the  Prince  of 
Peace  in  His  tondi.  His  teaching  is  disregarded.  He  might  be  dead.  But  the  seals 
will  he  broken,  the  stone  which  at  times  seems  to  us  so  exceedingly  great  will  be 
removed,  the  military  keepers  will  become  as  dead  men,  as  over  this  dark  earth — so 
like  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death-"— the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  glorious  Sun  of 
rightefmsness  sliall  arise  with  healing  in  His  wings. 

CHRIST'S  TEACHING  TO  THE  WORLD  IX  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
By  Mr.  John  B.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

We  believe  Christ's  teaching  not  only  in  every  way  discountenanced  war,  but 
even  the  right  of  self  defence. 

His  fore-runner,  John  the  Baptist,  said  t<i  the  soldiers  "Do  violence  to  no  man,' 
or  '•  Put  no  man  in  fear."  Did  Christ  ever  alter  or  question  John's  apparentlv 
absunl  advice  to  the  soldiers  ?  We  expect  John  was  in  a  pretty  practical  state  of 
mind  when  he  said  it,  for  the  tax-gatherers  had  just  been  talking  to  him,  and  he 
seems  to  have  satisfied  them  that  he  was  not  their  man,  for  his  rei)ly,  "  Exact  no 
more  than  that  which  is  appointed  you,"  had  a  little  sting  in  it  which  would  have 
caused  many  men  now  in  an  American  Sheriff's  office  to  leave.  But  "  the  soldiers 
likewise  "  not  only  asked,  but  demanded  of  him,  saying,  "  And  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 
And  he  said  unto  them,  "  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  falselv.  and  be 
content  with  your  wages.''  Is  there  anything  sounding  like  lack  of  business  in  that  V 
Everyone  perfectly  understands  it  all  but  the  first  sentence  and  to  that  we  say,  "  It  is 
impracticable."  'Well  it  matters  not  what  you  and  I  say,  it  is  what  Christ  says. 
After  Jesus  Christ  was  transfigured  before  Peter,  John,  and  James,  Peter  wanted  to 
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build  three  tibei"n;i-.'les,  ■•One  for  Tliee,  une  fur  M'ises,  and  one  for  Klias,"  hut  then 
Q.)d  spake  ami  wliit  ilid  he  say,  "  Tliis  is  .My  beloved  Son,  hear  Him,"  just  as 
Moses  foretold  1,450  yo;irs  l)ofor.'.  Xever  mind  putting  up  immense  buildings  or 
cities  <ir  f  irtidoitions  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  just  heir  Chri.tf,  he  ir  Him. 

Tliat-is  what  we  have  to  do  as  Christians.  Wo  are  not  talking  of  otiiors.  We  all 
want  the  full  experiences  t'.iat  such  men  as  J.  Huds  )n  Taylor,  U.  L.  Moody,  George 
Mtiller  an!  others  say  they  have.     Hear  Him  is  the  way. 

Xow  dill  Jesui  Christ  ever  m.Miticm.  advocate,  or  confirm  this  teacliing  which 
John  then  app.uv'utly  sprung  upon  the  world? 

It  is  now  a  great  thing  to  have  a  n\tr  recor  l.  Jeatiti  Chriat  had  one.  What 
was  it  ?  He  refu-e  1  the  Devil's  aid  in  the  temptation  of  power,  s  dected  twelve  men. 
and  after  spending  a  wlude  solid  night  in  prayer  to  God,  prol)ably  that  He  might 
speak  what  He  had  to  say  in  a  good  terse  way  and  fnlly  apjircciating  iiow  he  wonld 
be  received.  He  re-attirmed  John's  saying  by  the  following  texts  so  familiar  to  yon 
all,  yet  carrying  not  the  slightest  meaning  to  you  because  you  have  been  taught  to 
allow  for  them  as  not  meaning  anylliing.     Let  us  read  it  in  the  Book  : — 

"Ye  have  hearil  that  it  liatli  l)een  said,  'An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  but  I  st\  .•  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 
thv  right  cheek  turn  to  him  the  other  also  ;'"  and  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing, a  little  further  on  He  not  onl  ,•  commands  you  to  b.^  on  good  terms  with 
your  enemies  as  ytui  wonld  lie  witli  your  friends,  but  He  actually  tells  you  to  do 
something  for  them,  Inve  them..  Now  no  oiu;  of  common  sense  can  make  bnt  the  one 
thing  onl  of  all  this,  and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  it.  Here  is  new  law,  just  the 
sjime  as  if  the  Eniilish  Parliament  sliouhl  this  day  |»ass  a  law  that  gold  should  no 
more  be  money.  It  is  just  as  i-adical  and  the  couuuon  humanity  cannot  grasji  it. 
Why"?  we  don't  know,  but  tiic  fact  remains  the  sauie.  They  camiot  liccausc  they 
will  not — wi  1  not  what  '.■'     Either  I'arefnlly  investigate  or  believe. 

The  testimony  of  the  people  at  this  very  time  when  preacliing  the  sermon  on 
the  mount  was  to  his  earnestness  and  pitwer  "  that  he  taught  not  as  the  scribes,  but 
as  one  having  authority. "     Did  He  live  it  'i     Altraijs,  tDiirersall//,  witlioiit  e.rcept'imi. 

Look  at  the  Crucifixion  time.  They  came  up  how':'  Armed  like  an  Irish 
rabbh".  Bible  says  so.  Don't  look  so  incredulous  :  and  Peter  started  in  good  earnest, 
proUxbly  with  no  unmeaning  blow,  but  fortiuiately  his  sword  only  grazed  his 
opponent's  head  ;  but  our  Saviour,  with  all  H'm  work  on  earth  finished,  had  to 
straighten  things  out  for  Peter,  and  cure  the  ear. 

Suj>i>os.'  ( 'hrist  iiad  lieen  vour  i'licnd,  could  you  stand  l)y  still '^  Would  you  not 
feel  that  you  were  denying  Him  if  you  let  a  set  of  scoundrels  run  Him  off  to  jail  ":' 
Don't  make  a  mystery  of  a  reality,  ])nt  it  right  do\vn  here  in  a  London  street. 

You  have  been  with  Him,  scl-u  Him  ciu'e  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind,  raise  the 
dead,  and  you  have  gone  out  into  the  country  a  little  piece,  say  upon  the  hill  of  your 
Piichmond  yonder.  Hr  has  told  you  since  you  have  been  lying  under  those 
magnificent  trees  on  tin-  hill  to  draw  all  your  cartridges  from  ycmr  six  shooters,  for, 
savs  He,  they  that  take  the  revolver  shall  perish  by  it.  Yet  soon  after  this  some 
policemen  and  rabble  take  Him  into  your  jail.  Is  there  any  dozen  men  in  this 
audience  whose  human  judgment  would  not  enmiuand  them  to  show  tight,  yet  Chrint, 
turning  to  the  (Uie  most  activi;  of  you,  says,  none  of  it.  I  control  all — tliinkest  thou 
that  I  eannot  now  pray  to  .My  Father  and  He  shall  presently  give  I\le  ten  legions  of 
angels  y 

Xo,  friends  :  Christ's  war  record  is  free  from  fore<',  and  we  can  give  you  luuidreds 
of  instanceK  where  He  has  ))rotected  those  who  believt'  in  His  ])()wer  just  as  much  as 
(iud  did  Dani.d.  .\nd  we  know  many  now  li\ing  whose  li\-es  He  has  ke])t  liecause 
they  trusted  in  Him. 

You  will  find  alsct  that  those  wlm  live  nearest  llim,  under  the  daily  eonlrol  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  f/eneriill;/,  if  not  universally,  bidieve  thes(!  truths,  though  of  course 
the  Ho!y  Ghost  only  slowly  overcomes  education,  except  when  (lod  wants  a  (piick 
actor,  and  the-n  He  uses  means  that  reveal  His  teachings  as  clearly  and  convincingly 
as  they  came  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  ami  I  lie  chosen  ones  ies|>ond  ]>rom])tly,  "  Loi'd,  what 
wilt  tiiou  have  me  to  do'/" 

DISCUSSION. 

.Mj;.  Mauk  IIoWaktii  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
third  Siiiiday  in  l)e(teml)er  he  specially  set  apart  for  this 
purpose. 

M.  le  Pasteur  Cadot  seconded. 
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M.  Frederic  Passy  said  that  the  Congress  had  no 
power  over  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  All  that  they  could  do 
was  to  express  a  wish  that  certain  things  should  be  done. 

A  Member  suggested  that  pr()))al)ly  the  wishes  of  the 
meetino-  niiuht  he  met  if  the  Sundav  nearest  Christinas  were 
specified. 

The  CHAiinrAN  in  putting  the  amendment  said  it  would, 
if  carried,  he  added  at  the  end  of  the  resolution  : — '"''And  it 
recomintnds  that  the  third  Sutidnif  hi  December  in  each 
year^  he  set  apart  for  tliat  purposey 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

M.  Gaston  Morin  (Paris)  moved  that  the  words  "  The 
Gospel  and,  oilier  religious  teac tiers,''  be  omitted,  and  the 
words  "  religion  and  other  teacliers  of  morality  "  substituted, 
and  that  tlie  words  ^'- of  pliilosoj)  tiers  and  ofriioralists''  be  added 
after  "  Jesus  Christ."  He  called  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Conferences  now  occupied  themselves  more  and  more 
prominently  with  tlie  great  question  of  peace  without  any 
reference  to  religion. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Bartlett  :  I  wish  to  second  that.  I  for  one  feel  that 
the  phrase  before  us  is  the  very  sheet  anchor  of  the  whole  question.  I 
do  not  see  the  possibility'  of  the  object  we  are  aiming  at  apart  from 
Christianity.  T  have  no  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  Father- 
hood of  God.  There  is  no  such  doctrine  in  Christianity,  and  I  challenge 
any  Greek  scholar  to  prove  it  from  Scripture.  I  think  that  the  greatest 
ground  of  regret  we  have  as  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  is 
the  silence  of  the  pulpit  with  respect  to  this  question.  If  I  understand  the 
Scriptures  I  say  that  men  are  only  playing  with  Christianity  when  they 
ignore  this  question  :  but  why  is  it  that  our  pulpits  are  so  weak,  so  feeble, 
and  why  is  it  that  such  a  poor  power  results  from  them  ?  I  have  lived 
a  longish  life,  I  have  heard  many  sermons,  and  I  can  say  without  any 
exaggeration  that  I  never  heard  universal  peace  recommended  from  the 
pulpit  half  a  dozen  times  in  my  life.  I  do  not  want  to  preach  theology 
here,  but  with  reference  to  those  who  try  to  promote  the  question  of 
peace  apart  from  Christianity  I  have  patience  towards  them  and  I  do  not 
pronounce  upon  them,  but  I  only  claim  the  right  of  giving  my  own 
opinion  Any  one  trying  to  gain  the  object  we  are  aiming  at  apart 
from  Christianity  is  like  a  number  of  astronomers  lecturing  on 
astronomy  wdiilst  ignoring  the  law  of  gravitation.  I  say  as  a  pro- 
fessed Christian  man  that  I  have  no  faith  in  these  societies  apart  from 
Christianity.  Those  ministers  who  are  listening  to  me,  will  bear  with 
me  when  I  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  to  find  this  question 
mooted.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  happened  to  stand  in  a  drawing- 
room  where  there  were  forty  or  fifty  people,  and  1  dared  to  moot  the  pro- 
position that  war  was  incompatible  with  Christianity.  They  looked 
upon  me  as  an  arrant  fanatic.  The  idea  that  we  could  get  on  without 
war  was  regarded  as  unmitigated  weakness  and  folly.  Let  us  go 
home,  and  see  first  that  our  preachers  speak  out  rotiindo  ore  on  this 
question,  and  secondly,  that  our  schools  be  presided  over  in  as  many 
cases  as  we  can  by  men  who  try  to  impress  these  principles  upon  the 
children. 

Mr.  Levi  K.  Joslin  (U.S.A.)  :  All  teachers  of  morality  are  invited  to 
teach  peace,  and  we  must  remember  that  the  Buddhist  religion  embraces 
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more  than  half  of  the  human  race,  and  then  there  is  the  Ciitholic  re- 
ligion, ami  the  Mahommetlan  religion,  and  we  want  the  Buddhist,  the 
Mahoniniedan,  and  the  Protestant,  or  otherwise  we  can  never  secure  the 
world's  peaio. 

'I'lie  resolution  was  tlieii  put  and  carried  in  its  amended 

t'orni.  as  moved  l)v  M.  Morin.  wliieh  was  as  follows  : — 

RESOLUTION    II. 

(Kxiiil.l-II.) 

''  The  Congress  recognises  the  important  influence  which 
Christianity  exercises  upon  the  moral  and  political  progress 
of  mankind,  and  earnestly  urges  upon  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
and  other  teachers  of  religion  and  morality,  the  duty  of 
setiing  forth  those  principles  of  Peace  and  Goodwill,  which 
occupy  such  a  central  place  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
of  Philosophers,  and  of  Moralists,  and  it  recommends  that 
the  third  Sunday  in  December,  in  each  year,  be  set  apart  for 
that  purpose." 

(French.) 

"  Le  Congres  reconnait  I'influence  importante  que  le 
Christianisme  exerce  sur  le  progres  moral  et  politique  de 
riiumanite.et  rappelle  avec  instance  auxministres  de  TEvan- 
gile  et  autres  personnes  s'occupant  deducation  religieuse  la 
necessite  de  repandre  ces  principes  de  paix  et  de  bonne 
volonte  qui  sont  la  base  des  enseignements  de  Jesus-Christ, 
des  philosophes,  et  des  moralistes ;  et  le  Congres  recommande 
que  chaque  annee  on  fasse  choix  du  troisieme  Dimanche 
du  mois  de  Decembre  pour  une  declaration  speciale  de 
ces  principes."" 

riic  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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TUESDAY  AFTEHN(X)N,  15th  JULY. 

The  at'teriioon  session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  educational  as|)ects  of  tlie  ((uestion,  M.  Fivderic  Passy 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  K.  I)ai{uv  read  tlie  niiniites  of  Monday  after- 
noon's and  Tuesday  luorning's  meetings. 

CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 

TheCHAlKMAN  :  It  is  a  t^nMt  hoiioui-formetopreside  over  tliis  sittinj,'. 
I  must  rely  oil  thekiud  indul;L(euceaiul  beaevolenceof  my  fellow-labourers, 
who  will  lielf)  me  to  discharge  my  duties  as  well  as  possible.  There  cau  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  amonpfst  us  as  to  the  subject  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  We  all  know  that  the  ^-reatest  evil  of  mankind  comes  from 
ignorance  of  moral  and  intellectual  truth,  and  if  men  knew  what  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  was  saying  this  morning,  how  much  war  and 
animosity  inflict  pain  upon  mankind — if  thej'  knew  something  of 
the  burden  which  is  imposed  on  the  shoulders  of  humanity — 
certainly  the  people  would  not  countenance  war.  One  of  the  greatest 
warriors — I  dare  to  say  one  of  the  greatest  men — Frederick  of  Prussia, 
said  "  If  lay  soldiers  were  philosophers  they  would  never  fisrht."  If  the 
people  knew  a  little  more  of  philosophy,  and  the  consequence  of  things, 
they  would  not  allow  their  Governments  to  make  them  fiyht  against 
each  other.  I  know  that  the  question  that  we  have  to  consider  will  be 
considered  in  a  very  earnest  manner,  and  believe  you  will  approve  of 
the  conclusions  proposed  in  the  name  of  the  committee. 

En  prenant  possession  du  fauteuil  M.  Passy,  a  remercie  I'assemblee 
de  la  marque  d'estime  et  de  sympathie  qu'elle  lui  donnait.  "  Entre 
nous,  a-t-il  ajoute,  il,  n'y  a  aucune  divergence  de  vues  quant  a 
la  question  qui  est  soumise  a  nos  deliberations.  Xous  savons  tons 
que  les  plus  grands  maux  de  I'liumanite  proviennent  de  I'ignorance  des 
verites  intellectuelles  et  morales.  Si  les  hommes  connaissaient  mieux, 
comme  I'a  dit  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  combien  la  guerre  est  terrible  ;  s'ils 
se  rendaient  un  compte  plus  exact  du  lourd  fardeau  qu'elle  met  surleurs 
epaules,  personne  ne  voudrait  en  etre  responsable.  L'un  des  plus  grands 
capitaines,  je  dirai  meme  des  plus  grands  hommes  qui  aient  existe, — 
Frederic  de  Prusse  ne  craignait  pas  de  faire  I'aveu  suivant  : 

"  Si  no.=<  soldats  etaient  des  philosophes.  ils  ne  voudraient  jamais  se 
battre. 

'•Qui  si  les  peuples  etaient  un  peu  plus  philosophes,  s'ils  jjesaient 
mieux  les  consequences  de  toutes  choses,  ils  ne  permettraient  jamais  a 
leurs  gonvernements  de  les  forcer  a  s'egorger  les  uns  les  a^^tres." 

EXPLANATION   BY  SIGNOR  MONETA., 

Signor  E.  T.  Monicta  addressed  tlie  meetino-  in  French, 

and  said  :  — 

II  a,  en  particulier.  attii'''  rattention  du  CougiH-s  sur  cette  pensee  du 
celebre  ecrivain  italien  :  Ce  qu'il  faut  souhaiter  par-dessus  tout  c'est  de 
voir  bientot  une  seule  religion  regner  sur  le  monde — la  religion  d'amour 
et  d'union.  Pour  le  moment,  ne  nous  appuyons  que  sur  les  idees 
admises  ptu-  tons,  autreraent  nous  souleverions  des  ditficultes  qui 
empecheraient  notre  mission  d'aboutii-. 
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Mr.  Ht^DGsox  Phatt  gave  the  substance  in  Enolish  of 
Sificnor  Moneta's  address  as  follows  :  — 

There  is  a  sentence  in  the  printed  pn'o's  of  his  paper,  which 
leads  to  a  wroni:  impression  as  to  what  he  wished  to  say  this 
moniini:.  The  phrase  is  :  "  It  would  be  suicidal  to  do  anything  that 
would  deprive  the  cause  of  Peate  of  their  aid."  and  8ig-nor  ]\Ioneta  wishes 
to  remark  that  this  is  calculated  to  lead  to  a  wrong  impression  of  what 
his  view  is.  In  his  remarks  he  says  he  looks  forward  tf  the  day  when 
there  will  only  be  one  religion  in  the  world — the  religion  of  love  and 
concord.  At  present  there  arc  many  ditierent  forms  of  religion  which 
are  opposed  by  man.  the  one  to  the  other,  and  make  us  lose  sight  of  the 
great  central  aim,  and  we  must  work  for  that  day  when  these  differences 
shall  be  cleared  away,  and  there  shall  be  Imt  one  religion.  At  present 
that  is  impossible  to  hope  for,  and  therefore  our  true  aim  should  be  to 
seek  that  which  is  common  to  all  forms  of  religion,  and  rely  upon  that 
as  the  basis  of  our  work.  We  must  chose  the  points  which  are  common  to 
all  religions,  and  thus  ultimately  we  shall  arrive  at  one.  At  present  the 
dirt'erences  which  exist  prevent  us  from  attaining  our  aim.  Let  us  rest 
upon  those  ideas  and  truths  which  are  common  to  all. 

BARONESS  YON  SUTTNER. 

Mr.  HOD(i.s()N  Pratt  :  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Baroness  Von  Suttner, 
of  Austria,  who  hoped  to  have  been  jiresent.  She  begs  to  state  her 
great  regret  at  being  unable  through  unexpected  circumstances, 
to  attend  this  meeting.  She  desires  to  ex])ress  her  strong  and  deep 
feeling  of  sym])athy  with  our  work.  Perhaps  some  of  you  are 
aware  that  she  has  lately  wTitten,  under  the  form  of  a  novel,  a  very  re- 
markable work,  entitled  "  Down  with  Arms  !  "  ("  Die  Waffen  nieder  "), 
and  in  this  work  of  modern  life  special  reference  is  made  to  the  need  for 
looking  for  peace  and  for  altering  the  present  military  dispositions  of 
mankind.  1  may  mention  that  some  of  us  are  very  desirous  of  seeing  a 
translation  into  English  <»f  this  book,  which  is  reported  in  the 
German  and  Austrian  Press  as  being  extremely  attractive  and  forcible, 
and  we  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  find  some  London  publisher  who  will 
undertake  to  publish  a  translation  of  it,  for  a  translation  has  already 
been  offered.  The  Baroness  further  says  that  she  is  anxious  to  do  all 
she  can  to  diffuse  throughout  Continental  Europe  a  knowledge  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Congress,  and  that  she  wall  do  what  she  can  through 
the  medium  of  the  Pr(ss,  and  in  various  ways.  ])rovided  we  give  her  the 
necessary   materials,  which  I  am  sure  we  shall  do  our  best  to  furnish. 

Mr.  Hor)Gsf»N  Pratt  also  read  a  telegram   from    "  our 

earnest  and  excellent  friends,  the  Roman  Committee,  signed 

bv  the  distiniriiished  President.  Si2:nor  Bon2:hi,  and  bv  the 

Secretary.  Signor   Facelli."  w  ishing  success  to  the  Congress. 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  HEADS  OF  CIVILIZED  STATES. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dahhy  :  A  resolution  was  remitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Procedure  this  morning,  or,  rather,  to  the  B>ureau,  that  it  should 
nominate  certain  persons  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  heads  of  the 
civilized  States.  The  report  of  the  P)Ureau  is,  that  the  following  gentle- 
men be  asked  to  undertake  that  duty  : — Mr.  Augustine  .Jones  (U.S.A.), 
Dr.  Richft  CFrance),  Signor  Moneta  (Italy),  Don  Arturo  di  Marcoartu 
(Spain),  H.  Pratt  (England). 

^Ir.  Darhy  announced  that  the  subject  for  the  afternoon's 
di.scussion  was 
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sp:cti()N  I. 

"  EDUCATIONAL   ASPECTS  OF  THE  QUESTION." 

and  said  that  the   committee   had  arranged  two  or  three  re- 
sohitions.      The  tirst  is  :  — 

RESOLUTION  I. 

(Kni;i,isii.) 

'•  This  Oongrress  expresses  its  opinion  that  all  teachers 
of  history  should  call  the  attention  of  the  young-  to 
the  grave  evils  inilicted  on  mankind  in  all  ag-es  by  war, 
and  to  the  fact  that  such  war  has  been  waged,  as  a  rule, 
for  most  inadequate  causes." 

(Fhknch.) 

" Oe  Gongres  emet  I'opinion que  les professeurs dhistoire 
devraient  appeler  lattention  de  la  jeunesse  sur  les  maux 
terribles  infliges  a  I'humanite  a  toutes  les  epoques  par  la 
guerre,  et  sur  le  fait  que  presque  toutes  les  guerres  ont  ete 
dechainees.  en  general,  pour  des  raisons  tout-a-fait  insi- 
gniflantes." 

This    resolution    will    l)e   moved   bv     a    paper     which     Mr, 
Graham  will  read. 

Mr.  fJ.  W.  Graham,  of  Manchester,  then  read  a  paper 
on  "  War  and  Evolution,"  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract  :  — 

PRECIS   AND   EXTRACTS   FROM    "WAR   AND    EVOLUTION," 

Bv  J.  W.  Gkaham. 
(Xewland's,    Grange,  Carnforth.) 

The  writer  shows  in  th^s  paper  tliat  a  trne  theory  of  evohition,  as  applied  to  the 
growth  of  man  and  society,  points  to. the  gradual  disippearance  of  niilitaney.  The 
doctrine  of  the  survival  of  tiie  fittest  is  not  so  unfavourable  to  the  aspirations  which 
seek  man's  highest  destiny  as  might  at  tirst  sight  he  supposed.  He  claims  that  in 
the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Darwin.  Wallace,  Bagehot,  and  David  Ritchie  may  be 
found  strong  arguments  foi'  his  thesis. 

Man's  development  from  the  time  when  he  tirst  learned  to  stand  erect,  has  been 
a  mental  development.  His  great  cerebral  growth  has  remarkably  lengthened  the 
period  oi'  adolescence  in  which  the  affections  tind  their  nursery — whit^li  is  the  source 
of  the  HuMK,  and  of  the  light  of  iiuman  sympathy. 

He  finds  in  Wallace's  work  on  Darwinism  proof  that  our  mental  and  moral 
attributes  do  not  come  from  "  natural  selection,"  but  from  an  influence  on  the  human 
soul  which  comes  from  with(jut.  Wiien  man  woke  to  self-consciousness,  he  was  no 
longer  a  blind  agent,  or  the  victim  of  the  process  of  selection,  but,  on  certain 
conditions,  became  a  co-worker  with  God.  Hence  there  begins,  far  back,  the  gradual 
eliminatitm  of  strife  up  to  the  present  time,  when  we  have  "  chronic  peace  broken 
only  by  occasional  wars." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  that  war,  in  its  origin,  liad  its  uses,  prefacing 
his  demonstration  with  the  remark  that  "  a  thing  not  absolutely  right,  niay,  in  its 
time  and  place,  be  relatively  right."  "  No  institution  or  sentiment  but  has  its  use  at 
some  time,  or  it  could  not  have  been  established.  " 

War  has  had  a  great  place  in  the  making  of  nations,  in  the  absorption  of  villages 
under  one  control,  and  so  forth,  for  union  against  external  enemies.  Civilitsed 
government  had  its  origin  in  military  organisation,  and  the  first  kings  were 
necess  irily  leaders  in  battle.  In  warfare,  too,  were  outlined  our  noblest  qualities; 
and  virtue  meant  courage. 

It  does  not  follow  that  war  is  of  permanent  value  :  the  lessons  it  was  intended 
to  teach  have  been  learned.  The  possibility  ()f  a  high  social  state  depends  on  the 
cessation  of  war,  and    persistent  militancy  will  prerent  or   neutralise  changes  leading 
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to  more  et]uitahli'  iiistitutituis  ov  laws.     Tn  the  militant   type  of  socit'ty  will  be  found 
the  elements  of  stagnation  ami  death. 

The  univers«\l  military  service  and  strict  discipline,  fomid  necessary  for  war,  are 
insisted  on  in  peace.  Bismarck  expressed  this  1'eelini;'  when  he  said  :  "  We  nmst 
jjive  the  kiiiu' tile  liTcatrst  possible  power,  in  order  that,  in  case  of  need,  he  may' 
throw  all  the  Mood  and  iron  into  the  scale."  All  imlividual  liberty  is  crushed  out  : 
military  or^anisiition  and  government  regulations  prevail  :  and  a  "  graded  "'  society 
is  established  where  no  one  can  order  his  life  as  lie  wills  ;  centralisation  is  the  rule, 
and  all  are  at  the  disposjil  of  the  Government.  Reforms  ail'ecting  individual  happi- 
ness are  neglected,  and  the  nation  nuist  be  economically  independent,  as  it  may  starve 
in  war  time  ;  while  voluntary  societies  are  disliked  by  a  bureaucracy. 

As  to  the  moral  (lualities  favoured  by  a  military  regime, — we  have  the  so-called 
sense  of  "  honour."  under  trilling  att'ronts,  and  duelling  takes  the  place  of  cricket. 
Ferocity  is  ileveloped  by  Iwttle  :  and  the  "  wild  beast  "  is  developed  in  a  man.  Life 
is  little  regardetl  :  labour  and  trade  are  looked  down  ujion.  With  great  dependence 
on  tiovrrnnicnt,  private  enteriirise  dies.  Such  tpialities  binder,  not  advance,  tlie 
^owth  of  a  nation.  Nations  organised  to  subdue  one  another  are  not  the  best  fitted 
to  subdue  the  earth.  '*  A  single  day  of  war  may  destroy  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  years. 
The  merchant  is  insecure,  and  the  mutual  bcnedts  of  free  trade  are  ex])ressly 
avoided."  "  The  best  brains  and  most  strenuous  characters  are  absorbed  in  the 
army."  •'  All  men's  efforts  are  weakeneil  by  a  ])ainfnl  watch  to  kccj)  themselves 
safe." 

The  militant  fornuila  runs  thus:^ — "A  militant  society  is  weak  for  growth  and 
expansion;  therefore  in  competition  with  societies  more  industrially  developed,  it  will 
not  survive  ;  therefore  the  future  is  not  to  the  militant  societies."  "Those  which  are 
the  e«irliest  to  shake  off  the  militant  habit  will  ]irogress,  grow  rich,  and  enter  into  the 
unoccupied  countries  of  the  world."  What  iloes  not  England  owe  to  her  "silver 
streak"?  Not  more  virtuous,  but  more  fortuiiatc  have  we  l)een  than  our  Continental 
neiglibours. 

"  By  the  increase  of  the  industrial  races  militancy  decreases.'"  "  It  also 
dies  by  tlie  very  industrialisation  of  the  military  nations.'"  As  agriculture  and 
commerce  develop,  the  inconvenience  and  loss  caused  by  a  campaign  become  nujre 
serious.     "Society  has  become  unfit  for  war  and  knows  it." 

The  writer  then  refers  to  the  "fatal  perjietuity  "  of  national  (piarrels,  and  to  the 
deplorable  condition  of  Europe  in  that  respect  ;  and  concludes  that  it  is  ever  true  that 
"they  that  take  the  sword  shall  iierish  by  the  sword." 

The  writer  then  considers  "  whether  industrial  societies  tend  to  siu'vival."  In 
these  "  the  functions  of  government  need  ncjt  be  more  than  to  keep  internal  order. 
The  whole  will  thrive  if  each  be  allowed  to  fulfil  his  own  life  according  to  his 
p<_)wers  and  his  needs.""  "  Voluntary  co-opeiatioii  and  private  oiganisation  are 
the  order  <jf  the  day."  "  Every  advantage;  that  foreign  trade  can  bring  is  made 
welcome. " 

"  As  to  character,  the  citizens  of  an  individual  state  respect  themselves  as  free 
men.  ancl  this  leads  them  to  respect  the  lives  and  properties  of  f)tliers.  Humane 
and  amiable  sentiments  have  room  to  thrive.  Woik  is  held  to  be  honourable  even  in 
the  second  son  of  a  duke." 

"  We  are  not  bound  to  show  that  pure  laisaez  fulre  individualism  is  likely  to  be 
tin;  final  form  of  society  :  but  only  that  it  is  capable  of  supplanting  militancy."' 

The  writer  then  shews  how  by  the  development  of  individual  character 
(impossiiile  under  militancy)  human  sym])athy  develoi)s  and  occupies  itself  with 
infinite  zeal  and  intelligence  to  remedy  liiunan  suffering.  Instances  are  freel)' 
g^iven.  This  means  a  gnnvth  in  general  happiness  ;  more  and  more  the  pleasure  of 
others  becomes  identified  with  our  own  ;  "  and  egoism  will  find  its  choicest  fulfilment 
in  altruism." 

Even  in  international  relations,  it  is  shown  that  outrages  once  {)0ssible  have 
disjijipoireil  :  •'  We  pension  our  defeated  enemy  in  St.  Helena  or  Ceylon,  when 
Achilles  would  have  dragged  him  thrice  behind  his  chariot  in  the  dust,  orC;esar  have 
strangled  him." 

.Mr.  <rraiiam  cftiiclndes  by  e.xjiressing  his  conHfJent  belief  in  the  ap))roach  of  the 
flay  when,  militancy  having  Ifcen  extinguished,  human  sympathy  shall  rule  in 
Hociety,  the  <pialities  of  peace  shall  give  human  hapiiiness,  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  being  wholly  confirmed  by  science,  it  shall  receive  "the  conlirnn'ng 
homage  which  is  its  fine." 

The    resolution    was    seconded     in     a     paper,    by    Fraii 
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Fischer  Lette,  of  Frankfort,  whicli  was  read  by  Miss  Peck- 
over,  as  follows  :  — 

TEAC'IilXG  OF  HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS. 
By  Fkau  FiscHKit  Lkttk. 

Tlie  invcutidii  ni'  juinting"  rendered  thoughts  more  general  and  writers  more 
numerous. 

They  rivalled  eaeii  <»tiier  to  gain  poiiularity  with  the  masses  and  favour  with  th« 
mighty,  and  jiraised  loxdli/  those  who  iiave  slain  the  greatest  miniber  of  enemies. 

The  good  Samaritans  are  i)ur  humble  figures  compared  witii  warriors  in  their 
gorgeous  armour. 

The  deeds  of  the  former  are  humhlr  and  full  of  pain,  history  does  not  think 
them  worth  ndating,  hut  dives  its  pen  into  the  i)loiid  which  flows  on  tiie  hattle-lield. 
The  milestones  on  the  way  which  mankind  travels  are  only  wars  and  their  results, 
viz.,  changes  of  frontiers,  extermination  of  races,  surpression  of  languages,  religions,  and 
even  degradation  ot"  science.     The  causes  of  those  disturhances  are  often  very  slight. 

Louis  XI\'.  remarked  a  small  disproyiortion  in  one  of  the  castle  windows  at 
Trianon. 

The  Minister  of  War,  Lancoin,  contradicted  that  remark,  Ijut  le  Xotre,  the 
architect;  proved  the  king's  observations  to  be  right. 

Lanvois,  to  regain  favour,  began  a  war. 

Count  Sellon  says:  "It  is  a  kind  of  aliieisni  tn  take  the  responsibility  from  a 
person  and  push  liini  into  his  grave  in  the  act  of  munlcring  and  roi)l)ing  people,  who 
have  been  till  now  strangers  to  him." 

Coimtry-peoph^  who  live  and  work  on  their  soil  do  not  mind  to  whom  it  i)elongs. 

When,  in  1870,  the  placards  on  the  walls  of  French  towns  aimounced  :  "  La 
patrie  eat  en  danger,"  peasants  Imrried  in  asking,  what  was  the  matter,  a  fii'e  (»r  an 
eartliquake  y  On  being  told  "  Les  Prussians"  were  marching  on,  tiiey  advised  not  to 
let  them  enter,  as  they — the  country-folks — had  more  important  work  to  do.  iiarvest 
being  at  hand  ! 

Their  princijile  is  to  live  and  to  let  others  live.  They  sell  the  fruit  of  their  tielda 
to  the  best  buyer  ;  they  obey  him  who  keeps  order,  and  they  submit  to  the  strongest. 
That  is  not  want  of  patriotism,  nor  the  sign  of  a  feeble  character,  ])ut  instinct  of 
preservation  and  love  of  their  native  land,  and  their  native  tongue.  They  cannot 
rise  to  the  notion  of  national  honom-,  neither  do  tliey  comprehend  why  all  those 
expensive  prejjarations  are  made. 

Proofs  of  these  remarks^are  the  emigrants,  who  rather  leave  their  houa-  than 
e.^ichange  the  plough  for  the  sword. 

But  history  does  not  think  worth  while  to  record  the  conse(piences  of  war,  only 
spinning  the  red  thread  which  runs  through  the  deeds  of  nuinkind. 

A  child  is  forbidden  to  torment  a  beetle.  As  soon  as  he  enters  school  and  opens 
the  book  of  history  he  reads  of  human  beings  dying  on  the  battle-tield  with  wounded 
and  torn  limbs.     No  one  asks  pity  for  them. 

The  numbers  of  these  victims  are  stated  not  to  appeal  to  the  child's  feelings,  but 
to  glorify  tiie  deeds  of  the  victor. 

Each  party  thinks  itself  to  be  in  the  right.  They  expect  their  priests  to  bless  their 
weapons,  to  christen  their  men-of-war,  and  to  pray  their  God  to  grant  victory  to  them. 
To  excuse  tli(jse  pretentions  they  cite  texts. 

If  men  harden  their  hearts  and  common  sense  against  those  simple  teachings 
of  humanity,  women  ought  to  throw  themselves  forward  to  separate  armies,  like 
the  Sabine  women  preventing  their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  from 
mm-dering  each  other. 

Are  we  not  all  children  of  one  Father  in  heaven  ? 

As  the  teaching  and  practice  of  Christianity  are  so  contradictory,  people  say 
Christianity  has  lost  influence.  But  a  more  attentive  observer  may  well  see  that  it  is 
not  yet  fully  understood.  The  disobeying  of  its  principles  are  even  felt  as  physical 
loss.  In  all  countries,  where  conscription  is  introduced,  that  is  where  every  male  has 
to  be  enrolled  and  serve  as  a  soldier,  the  measure  of  height  and  chest  have  to  be 
reduced  annually.  The  weaker  mankind  becomes  the  more  it  sin-rounds  itself  with 
iron  spears  like  a  porcupine. 

In  former  years  we  walked  quietly  and  cheerfully  through  fields  and  meadows  ; 
but  now  at  each  tiu'ning  of  the  road  stands  a  signboard — not  to  inform  passers  by 
wliat  minister,  what  medical  man,  what  school  is  in  the  village,  how  many  children 
it  numbers — but  to  what  squadron  men  of  the  village  belong,  that  they  may  enroll  at 
a  minute's  notice.     Children  are  told  that  they  have  hereditary  enemies. 
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Sdiool  patrons  present  guns  and  sabres  for  boys  to  be  drilled  us  early  as  possible 
in  the  art  of  lighting. 

Such  is  the  material  for  history,  Hume  says,  of  a  nee<lle8s  war  (and  which  war 
does  not  deserve  to  be  reckoned  as  needless,  since  each  dispute  might  be  solved  by 
arbitration). 

"  Xatitms  engaged  in  war  seem  like  drunken  fellows,  who  tight  in  a  {)orcelain 
sliop.  They  smart  not  only  under  the  wounds  intlicted  on  each  other,  but  liesides, 
they  have  to  pay  the  damage." 

It  is  true  historians  mention  now  and  then  a  treaty  ot"  peace,  but  such  is  the 
Wiirding  as  to  allow  of  ditferent  exiilanatious,  therefore  such  treaty  mostly  lasts  a 
few  ye»i"B  only.  We  can  not  wonder  then,  that  even  facts  are  recorded,  according  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  writers.  For  examjile,  English  historians  give  the  credit  of 
the  success  at  (juatre-bras  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  :  wliilst  tlie  German  recorders 
state  that  without  the  aid  of  Blucher  the  victory  would  have  been  doubtful.  Many 
such  examples  coidtl  be  cited.     lli>w  ditt'ereutly  are  represented  in  (Tcrman  or  French 

books  those  traces  of  wars  in  Alsiice  and  Rhenish  l^falz  during  the  17th  century. 

o  o  o  o  c  »  o  o  o 

At  those  times  there  were  no  phonographs  to  preserve  any  diplomatic  discussions. 

If  they  had  existed  and  were  used  for  that  purpose,  perhaps  a  stigma  would  replace 
many  present  decorations,  and  the  gracious  speeches  wliich  are  now  jjublished  would 
turn  out  to  have  been  selfish. 

Learned  people  examine  conscientiously  certain  epochs  of  past  history,  but  who  <an 

tell  if  those  documents  are  not  falsified  ! 

o  •  »  o  «  o  a  o  c- 

Wiun  shall  the  day  break  that  history  and  truth  shall  walk  hand  in  hand  ? 
•  •        '     o  «  o  o  ;■•  o  o 

Whv  do  we  not  give  up  those  narrow  worn  out  paths,  in  whicli  history  has  trodden 
till  now  ■? 

Wicked  de'.'ds  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  wiiether  t)ur  own  or  another 
nation  were  the  transgressor,  but  ought  to  be  represented  in  a  correct  light.  True  pat- 
riotism is  not  stirred  by  triumphing  over  other  people's  misfortunes,  and  rejoicing 
where  they  suffer;  such  feelings  slmuld  l)e  unworthy  of  a  great  nation. 

But  does  greatness  only  consists  in  conquests  by  sword?  Are  inventions,  dis- 
coveries, progress  in  art,  in  science,  reckoned  for  nothing. 

It  is  mostly  in  small  circles  that  warm  hearts  beat  for  tlie  need  of  their  fellow 
men.     It  is  even  often  from  subjected  nations,  that  greatness  and  energy  springs. 

The  notion  of  what  <»  true  greatness  had  to  be  changed  altogetiier  and  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  spiritual  domain.  Industry  and  health  raise  a  nation  to  strength  and 
influence,  whilst  lawlessness  and  extravagance  are  its  ruin. 

The  young  miml  which  devotes  itself  to  the  study  of  history  will,  with  enthusiasm, 
profit  by  examples  of  this  sort.  Therefore  it  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of  the  most 
cultured  minds  to  revise  history,  tliat  it  might  become  a  warning  and  elevating 
example  to  mankind. 

Let  us  make  a  beginning.  Among  the  numerous  friends  gathered  here,  there  will 
V>e  some  who  have  time,  talent  and  intelligence  enough  to  set  to  work.  Let  those  who  are 
willing  give  to  their  names,  meet  together  to  discuss  1.,  the  manner  of  conception,  II., 
the  way  of  representation.  III.,  the  age  of  the  student  to  be  addressed.  Each 
in*y  choose  his  fav(jurite  part  of  history,  and  work  it  out  in  his  own  native  tongue. 
The  essays  may  then  be  delivered  in  at  a  fixed  time  and  submitted  to  suital)le  judges  ; 
translated  into  the  respective  languages,  and  published. 

Pnty  let  us  not  separate  without  making  a  l)egirining.  Now  is  the  time,  it  is 
neTei  too  early. 

\\.  .1.   Ik.   De  Lassasie  having  s])oker,  the  resolution  was 
unaniniou.slv  agreed  to. 

RESOLUTION    II. 

M.   Sahkazin  (Guise)  moved  that  :  — 

f  Fni;i.ish.) 

"  The  Congress  protests  ag-ainst  the  use  of  military 
exerci  ses  in  connection  with  the  physical  exercises  of  school, 
and  suggrests  the  formation  of  brigades  for  saving  life  rather 
than  of  quasi-military  character." 

CFl'.KNCH.) 

*'  Le    Congres    proteste    centre     I'emploi    des    exeroices 
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milltaires  donnas  comme  exercices  physiques  dans  les  ecoles 
et  sugrg-^re  la  formation  de  brigrades  de  sauvetage  plutot  que 
de  celles  ayant  un  caract^re  quasi-militaire."    (See  page  94.) 

He  read  a  {)a})er,  which  had  been  i)repared  ))v  M. 
Doyen,  of  the  Faniilistere  de  Guise,  on  "  The  Instruction 
of  the  Young."     (See  Addenda,  page  224.) 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby,  in  seconding  the  resohition,  after 
expressiTig  his  regret  that  both  his  i)aper  and  the  precis  of  it 
had  been  lost,  said  : 

I  have  to  charge  my  memory  an  well  as  I  can,  and  to  give  you  in  as 
few  words  as  1  am  able,  the  sense  of  my  paper. 
The  paper  itself  was  as  follows  :  — 

MILITARY    DRILL    IX    SCHOOLS. 

Tliat  •ysteni  of  Education  is  most  preferable  which  develDpsthe  greater  number  of 
faculties,  and  which  does  bo  most  thoroughly.  The  uini  of  Education  should  be  to 
make  good  and  useful  citi/cns.  Hut  a  man  is  not  a  good  citizen,  who  is  oidy  partially 
developed, who,  whatever  his  intellectual  powers  may  be,  collapses  in  the  midst  of 
his  labours  for  lack  of  bodily  stamina,  and  gets  thrust  to  the  wall  by  stronger  com- 
petitors because  of  his  physical  weakness.  Sut'cess  in  life  depends  as  nmch  upon 
physical  strength  as  intellectual  force.  The  stability  and  strength  of  a  nation 
depend  as  much  upon  the  physical,  as  upon  the  mental  condition  of  its  people. 

It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  no  system  of  education  is  complete,  unless 
it  provides  for  the  development  of  the  bodily  jiower  as  well  as  the  mental  faculties. 
Physical  training  is  avowedly  of  as  much  imjiortance  as  intellectual  culture.  For 
the  real  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  individual,  the  two  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

Impelled  by  the  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  ancient  Greek  sought  strength  ai 
ardently  as  he  strove  for  wisdom,  and  the  Roman  expressed  his  idea  of  human  per- 
fection in  the  phrase,  "  mens  sana  in  sano  corpore,  " —  "  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body." 

Not  many  generations  ago  the  state  of  society  was  so  essentially  combative 
that  men  valued  mere  brute  force  far  beyond  the  more  ethereal  qualities  of  the  mind, 
and  cultivated  it  accordingly.  To  train  the  body  was  the  grand  end  of  education 
and  the  beat  educated  man  was  he  who  should  strike  the  heaviest  blows  and  endure 
the  greatest  labc^urs.  It  sometimes  happened  that  a  knight  and  gentleman  possessed 
the  accomplishment  of  reading,  and  thereby  acquired  the  character  of  a  great  scholar, 
while  if  he  could  also  write  sufficiently  to  sign  his  name,  still  more  if  he  were  addicted 
to  study  and  mental  pursuits,  he  was  in  some  danger  of  being  suspected  as  a  wizard. 

As  civilisation  developed,  and  society  emerged  from  that  state  of  semi-barbarism, 
men  began  to  feel  that  learning  did  nut  really  degrade  human  nature,  and  to  perceive 
that  a  knight  might  chance  to  be  a  better  gentleman  if  his  mind  were  cultivated  as 
well  as  his  body.  It  was  found,  moreover  that,  the  advantages  really  lay  on  the  side  of 
intellectual  culture.  Learning,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  confined  to  the  cloister, 
and  its  inmates  exercised  a  disproportionate  influence  over  the  strong  handed  but 
ignorant  and  uncultured  people  around  them.  Gradually,  however,  this  condition  of 
things  was  corrected.  Education  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  duty  and  necessity. 
The  brains  of  the  laymen,  after  liaving  been  for  many  generations  systematically 
cramped,  began  to  expand  and  develop  themselves. 

Then  followed  a  reaction  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  and  by  the 
prevailing  system  of  education,  of  payment  by  results  and  competitive  examinations, 
has  been  carried  to  an  abnormal  and  unhealthy  degree.  The  brain  is  stimulated 
from  early  years,  frequently  forced  like  a  cucumber  under  a  glass  shade,  and  the 
intellect  is  often  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  body  which  is  left  to  grow  as  it  beet 
can. 

Not  universally,  however.  People  are  awakening  to  the  idea  that  the  body  is  an 
important  part  of  the  human  organisation,  and  that  its  health  and  proper  development 
are  most  essential  for  the  activity  and  proper  use  of  the  mind.  There  is  in 
consequence,  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  body  and  mind,  if  the  individual 
is  to  reach  his  utmost  development,  must  receive  simultaneous  culture.  It  is  admitted 
that  physical  training  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  elementary  education. 

hi  connection  with  the  most  modern  and  approved  educational  systems  it  is 
advocated   that   children   should    be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  physiologj'   and 
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hygiene,  and  be  tauglit  the  rules  ftn"  tlie  preaervatiou  uf  health,  such  as  the  use  of 
fresh  food,  water,  and  air.  proper  exercise,  sleep,  and  clothing  ;  and  that  while  they 
are  taught  these  theoretically  they  should  l>e  made  to  understand  them  practically  by 
having  properly  ventilated  and  sanitary  class-rooms  and  schools,  as  well  as  by  the 
attention  given  to  tlie  position  and  physical  welfare  of  the  children  themselves  during 
school  hours,  and  in  their  school  work.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  such  jihysical 
education  coidil  not  fail  to  iiavc  a  jierceptible  and  beneficial  intluencc  upon  the  wlioh^ 
after  life. 

lu  addition  to  this  it  is  mainlained  that  the  children  should  be  taught  a  sound  system 
of  exercise  ;  tlieir  nuiscles  should  be  developed  ;  their  l»odily  functions  stinnijated  ; 
BO  as  to  result  in  health  and  vigour  and  the  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body, 
which  is  the  best  equipment  for  life.  It  has  been  advocated  that  in  order  to 
Reoiu"e  adequate  results,  there  should  be  a  director  of  physical  exercises  who  should 
inspect  schools  and  report  as  to  whether  the  system  was  being  properly  administered. 

Excellent  theory  ;  and  if  imthing  nutre  were  aimed  at  there  could  be  nothing  but 
general  acquiescence  and  un(iualitied  praise. 

Tufortunately  the  practice  is  vitiated  by  the  jireviiilingniiiitarisni,  which  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  times  in  whit'h  we  live.  Military  ideas  and  requiiemeuLs 
wouhl  make  the  elementary  school  a  place  of  primary  education  for  the  army,  and 
assume  that  for  the  desiderated  physical  cidture  military  drill  is  indispensable. 

In  (rermauy,  Austria,  France,  and  ivussia,  a  national  system  of  })liysicai  tndture 
has  been  adopted.  That,  however,  is  avowedly  a  part  of  the  national  system  of 
military  training  even  when  it  is  itself  least  military  in  character.  It  is  the  result  of 
cruel  experiences  gained  in  war,  and  of  the  contiiuuil  rivalry  and  conflict  of  the 
nations  which  is  maintained  in  the  existing  state  of  armed  peace.  It  is  a  necessity 
of  the  constant  preparations  for  fresh  conflicts,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  war, 
and  the  war  spirit,  and  has,  unfortunately,  come  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  the 
European  nations. 

M.  (iandietta,  in  1871,  after  the  Frauco-Cierman  war,  attributed  the  defeat  of 
France,  and  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  the  physical  superiority  of  the  German 
soldiery.  A  national  system  of  physical  training  of  the  young — for  it  is  in  youth 
such  training  is  most  beiiericial — followed  as  a  matter  of  course  from  tliat  belief. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  assumption  that  military  drill  is  the  indispensable  form  of 
physical  culture,  appears  to  ije  as  wides})read  as  on  the  continent,  although  here  it  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  national  system,  for  happily  as  yet,  universal  compulsory 
military  service  does  not  exist  among  us. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  large  public  schools  cadet  corps  are  enrolled,  with 
officers  regularly  appointe<l  by  Government  authority.  And  though,  theoretically, 
service  in  these  corps  is  not  compulsory,  practically  it  is  ;  and  parents  have  had  to 
face  the  alternative  of  allowing  their  i)oys  to  learn  the  art  of  soldiery  or  to  withdraw 
them  altogether  from  the  school.  Last  year  a  number  of  these  cadet  corps  from 
well-known  public  schools  took  part  in  the  Aldershot  mandouvres,  and  the  public 
press  was  jubilant  over  the  fact  that  the  boys  conducted  themselves  almost  as  well 
as  the  reg'idars.  Parish  authorities,  and  a  ipiasi-christian  philanthroj)y,  in  its  homes, 
training  shi])S,  and  other  institutions,  frequently  train  young  lads  directly  for  army  or 
navy  ;  J»ut  jiauper  boys  can  hardly  help  themselves,  and  the  naval  and  military  train- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  philanthropy.  B(;sides  all  this  however,  tliere  is  an  almost 
universal  idea  that  the  military  <lrill  instructor  is  indispensable  in  every  school 
ciuriculum.  In  elementary  schools,  even  in  ladies'  and  private  seminaries,  the  drill 
sergeant,  g'enerally  an  old  soldier  or  the  hjcal  (jovenniient  oflicial,  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  teaching  staff  as  the  head  master  or  mistress.  The  (xovernmeiit,  astute  enough 
in  taking  care  of  its  military  establishments,  has  stationed  a  number  of  drill 
inHtnictors  throughout  the  country,  whose  services  are  always  available,  and  whose 
occupation  oscillates  between  the  training  of  the  youth  belonging  to  volunteer 
or  military  corps  in  the  military  art,  and  the  education  of  the  children  in  our  day 
Hcbools  in  the  rudiments  of  the  same  art. 

What  the  ndlitary  authorities  desiderate  was  indicated  by  General  Lord 
Wolseley,  froin  his  jxisition  one  of  the  most  representative  military  officers  of  the 
day,  in  a  recent  sjx^ech  which  attracted  some  notice.  According  to  the  TiiiifH,  10th 
February.  1890,  "he  regretted  tliat  when  universal  education  was  started  in  England 
that  every  Boarfl  School  had  not  had  attached  to  it  some  sort  of  military 
organisation,  or  some  military  instructor  entrusted  with  the  <luty  of  drilling,  and  thus 
foster  amongst  them  a  spirit  of  military  discipline." 

He  was  adflressing'  a  reputedly  religious  body,  and  this,  probably,  made  him 
consider  the  drill  sergeant  a  disguised  missionary,  for  he  is  rep(jrted  to  have 
continued  :  "  The  essence  and  foundation  of  such  discipline  was  obedience  to  those 
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placed  in  aiith<irit y  of  whatever  kind.  01)ediunce  lu  one  tu  whuiii  they  could  look  as 
their  commanding  officer  was  the  first  step  towards  reverence,  and  reverence  was  the 
first  ste])  towards  faith  ;  and  no  country  from  whicii  faith  was  eliminated  couhl,  in 
his  o{)iniou,  he  great,  powerful,  or  even  lasting."  According  to  his  lordship  the 
greatness,  power,  and  permanence  nf  a  nation,  and  in  some  sense  its  religious  life, 
were  enhanced  hy  military  drill — an  hypothesis  contradicted  hy  the  lessons  of  history 
and  the  essential  nature  of  faith. 

None. — As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  military  and  parochial 
authorities  work  together,  may  he  taken  the  following  incident,  which  has  occurred 
since  this  sentence  was  written. 

At  tlie  weekly  meeting  of  tlu-  I'atli  Hoard  of  CJuardians,  June  3rd  last,  Mr.  U.  0. 
Hey  ward,  a  well  known  local  philanthmpist  in  the  chair,  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
Colonel  commanding  the  25tli  h'egimental  District,  enquiring  whether  there  were  any 
boys  in  the  workhouse  who  had  licen  instructed  in  the  cornet,  and  were  desirous  of 
enlisting  in  the  1st  Battalion  Scottish  Borderers.  The  Mastei'  reported  that  there  was 
one  such  i)ov  in  the  house  pioperly  (lualiticd.  who  accordingly  was  encom-aged  to 
eulist. —  Wrii'fern  Dai/;/  Prrs-^f,  3rd  Ji'i/i/,  l«i)0. 

Another  military  authority.  Colonel  G.  M.  Unslovv,  in  a  lecture  delivered  a  short 
time  ago  in  the  ofhces  ol'  the  Loudon  School  Board,  l)efoie  a  vcM'y  ditt'ereiit  audience, 
on  the  necessity  of  Pliysical  Cu'ture  and  Recreation  for  Chihlren  in  Elementary 
Schools,  took  a  far  more  rational  and  tena hie  position,  while,  however,  he  showed  that 
Lord  Wolseley's  desideratum  was  toa  large  extent  actual  fact.  Ilis  wordsare  important 
not  merely  from  the  military  character  and  position  of  the  lectiu'er,  hut  iiecause  they 
go  to  the  very  In-art  of  the  (piestiou.  In  the  course  of  an  al)le  discussion  of  his 
suhjeet  he  said,  that,  "  In  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  he  saw  no  mention 
of  pliysical  exercises,  hut  provision  was  made  for  hoys  to  have  military  drill  two 
hom's  a  week.  But  why  should  the  drill  he  military?  He  looked  upon  this  two 
hours  a  week  as  time  wasted.  There  should  l)e  a  general  system  of  e.Kercises.  In 
the  same  Act  the  girls  were  not  even  allowed  military  drill,  hut  practical  cookery  was 
mentioned.  If  it  was  thought  that  military  drill  would  henetit  the  hoys'  physiijue, 
why  were  the  girls  left  out,  and  made  to  put  up  with  cookery  V  Physical  instruction 
was  quite  as  necessary  foi'  girls  as  for  hoys.  The  bodily  strengtli  of  future 
generations  of  Englishmen  depended  as  much  upon  the  stamina  of  the  women  as 
upon  that  of  the  men,  for  if  the  hoys  were  to  become  the  fathers  the  girls  were  to 
become  the  mothers  of  the  futm'e  generations." 

The  lecturer  claimed  that  physical  education,  theoretical  and  practical,  should  be 
made  compulsory  throughout  the  country  ;  that  it  should  be  State-directed,  and  con- 
ducted on  a  scientitic  and  rational  principle  ;  that  it  should  he  recognised  as  an 
important  part  of  a  child's  education  ;  and  showed  how  physical  culture  and 
recreation  are  essential  for  the  physical  and  moral  well  being  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  aiul  what  national  benefits  would  accrue  therefrom.  But  he,  nevertheless, 
urged   the   very    inqiortant  ami   crurial    (piestiou,    Why  should  the  drill  he  military  ? 

Our  repiy,  advisedly  and  euqihatically  is,  that  it  should  not  lie  nulitary,  and  for 
the  following  among  other  reasons  : — 

1.  Because  as  a  method  of  physical  training,  military  drill  is  h(»th  inadequate 
and  injurious. 

Experiments,  which  were  conducted  in  a  public  school  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  relative  value  of  gymnastics  and  of  mere  drill,  showed  that  the  average  residts 
yielded  Iiy  the  former  were  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  those  yielded  by  drill 
alone.  Relatively  therefore,  this  method  of  physical  culture  is  inferior.  Military 
drill  is  defective,  iuasnnich  as  it  does  not  to  any  extent  meet  the  physiological 
demands  of  the  body.  Its  effect  upon  boys  is  not  salutary.  It  does  not,  as  the 
conuuunity  at  large  have  believed,  make  a  youth  erect,  or  give  him  a  graceful  and 
manly  bearing.  On  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  make  him  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
movements,  as  well  as  to  droop  and  round  his  shoulders. 

This  fact  has  been  long  recognised  l)y  the  military  authorities,  and  a  set  of 
calistheuic  exercises  or  free  gynmastics,  known  as  the  setting  up  drill,  has  been 
adopted  to  correct  the  tendency,  and  is  incorporated  in  all  treatises  on  nulitary 
training.  Upton,  in  his  "Manual  of  United  States  Army  Infantry  Tactics,"  says, 
"As  the  importance  of  'setting  up'  camiot  be  over-estimated,  the  exercises  nuist  he 
often  recurred  to,  and  all  soldiers  will  be  frequently  practised  therein." 

This  is  not  the  only  expedient  adopted  to  give  the  soldier  his  smart  appearance 
and  military  figure.  There  is  another  method,  commonly  known  as  "tailorizing."  by 
which  youthful  soldiers  may  easily  ac(piire  a  full  chest,  square  shoulders,  and  a 
straight  back. 

Dr-   Dudley  A.   Sargeant,    Director    of    the    Hemenway    Gynmasium,    Harvard 
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University,  who  is  an  acknowledged  autliority,  ailds — "In  leferenee  to  the  fi:race- 
fulness  that  is  thought  to  cliaraoterize  tlie  iiu)venieiits  dl'  young  eadets,  I  can  only 
say  it  is  not  the  outcome  of  drilhng  and  marching.  Tlie  soldier  is  trained  to  square 
vomers,  straigiit  platonns.  and  angular  movements.  Curves  and  embellishments  are 
not  encouraged  in  speech  or  in  action.  If  you  would  account  for  tlie  graceful  poise 
of  our  National  Cadets  you  nuist  see  them  from  (Hie  tu  two  iiours  a  day  in  charge  of 
the  dancing  master." 

It  may  he  an  unwelcome  task  to  expKide  a  fallacy  which  has  commended  military 
drill  to  pmreuts  and  teachers  and  which  has  given  it  the  widcsjircad  pojmlarity  which 
attaches  to  it.  Hut  truth  is  always  West,  and  tiiis  matter  is  so  important  that  no  ))art 
of  the  trutli  should  he  concealed. 

Dr.  Sargeant  sums  up  his  conclusions  in  an  admirahle  little  lirochure  on  the 
sultject  in  these  striking  words  : — "After  taking  the  most  favourable  view  possible 
of  military  drill  as  a  physical  exercise,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  its  constrained 
positions  and  closely  localised  movements  do  not  afford  the  essential  reipiisites  for 
developing  the  muscles,  and  improving  the  ri:si)iratioii  ami  circulation,  and  thereby 
improving  the  general  hualth  and  comlition  of  the  system.  We  nuist  further 
conclude  that  in  case  of  any  malformation,  local  weakness,  or  constitutional  debility, 
the  drill  tends,  by  its  strain  upon  the  nerves  and  prolonged  tension  on  the  muscles,  to 
increase  the  defects  rather  than  to  relieve  them." 

"  Finally,  if  the  ultimate  object  of  the  drill  was  to  jirejiarc  young  men  for  the 
life  and  duties  of  a  soldier,  we  should  l>e  fV)rced  to  conclude  that  the  drill  itself 
would  still  be  defei-tive  as  a  means  of  developing  the  chief  recpiisites  for  men  in 
that  profession. 

"This  defect,  we  are  pleased  to  state,  is  i-ei-ognised  by  the  great  militiuy  nations 
of  Europe,  and  measures  are  taken  to  give  all  the  recruits  from  three  to  twelve 
months'  gymnastic  training  to  develop  them  as  men,  before  they  are  expected  to 
conform  to  the  reipiirements  of  the  soldier." 

2.  Because  the  moral  effects  of  the  dri  1  arc  not  all  that  have  l>ceii  claimed 
for  it. 

The  Boys'  Brigade  movement — the  new  military  development  in  the  Christian 
(Jhurches  of  Great  Britain.  prt)fesses  to  use  military  organisation  and  drill  as  a  means 
of  moral  culture.  The  profession  ciiallenges  close  investigation.  In  its  constitution 
it  states  that  "  military  organisation  and  drill  shall  l)e  used  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
interest  of  the  boys,  iiinding  them  together  in  the  work  of  the  Brigade,  and  promot- 
ing among  them  such  habits  as  the  Brigade  is  designed  to  form."  These  haliits  are 
then  detinetl  to  be  "discipline  and  obedience,"  which  shall  l)e  enforced  by  all 
"the  officers."  The  result  of  "military  organisiition  and  drill"  therefore  is 
disciplined  obeilience.  This  may  seem  a  good  thing  until  it  is  asked,  to  what 
authority  y  To  any  authority  wliatsoever  !  It  is  assumed  that  obedience  is  in  itself 
good  without  any  reganl  to  the  kind  of  authority.  That,  however,  is  the  convenient 
creed  of  the  <lespot  which  has  been  always  destructive  of  freedom.  In  moral  culture 
it  can  have  no  place.  For  UKjral  culture  aims  at  making  men  se'f-(liscij>lined.  self- 
governed,  not  autonmta  moved  by  the  will  of  another.  For  a  moral  being  the  only 
oltedience  that  is  admissible  and  that  can  be  aimed  at  in  religious  and  moral  culture 
is  obeilience  to  moral  authority,  to  right,  to  conscience,  to  the  divine  imperative  of 
duty,  and,  Christianity  teaches,  to  Christ,  the  lord  of  the  conscience,  the  true 
interpreter  of  duty.  Military  drill  and  discipline  aim  at  producing  flexible  aut(jmata, 
olHjdient  t<>  the  will  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  its  success  is  measured  by  the 
flexiliility  of  the  machine.  It  is  liondage  not  freedom.  Even  were  the  "obedience" 
all  that  is  claimtMl  for  it,  there  are  other  ajtriliutes  u\  cliaracter  ;  and  these  are 
overlooke<l.  l»r.  Sargent  says  again  :  "Coolness,  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and 
tiiat  rapiil  and  responsible  exer.cise  of  judgment  in  emergencies,  so  valuable  to  the 
man  of  business  as  well  as  to  the  soldier,  are  not  developed  by  the  drill  itself,  though 
I  will  admit  that  other  moral  attributes,  such  as  obedience,  }>atience,  fortitude,  and 
forbearance,"  all  jjassive  in  character,  it  will  be  perceived,  "may  be  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection." 

Ah  a  means  of  moral  culture,  therefore,  military  drill  is  defective,  for  it  develops 
Home  attributes  of  character  to  the  neglect,  if  not  actually  at  the  expense  of  others 
equally  necessar}'. 

.H.      Be<aus'  military  drill  is  inseparable  from  its  ]Mn']iose  and  associations. 

It  is  drill  and  discipline  witli  a  definite  purpose,  from  which  it  cannot  be 
difWHK-iated.  If  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  the  jiurjjose  of  the  drill,  which  gives  it 
cliaracter.  and  the  associationH  which  spring  out  of  that  jiurjxise,  the  character  of  the 
drill  would  l>e  changed.  The  definite  object  of  the  drill  is  to  impart  ami  develop 
skill  and  facility  in  slaying  men.     But  killing  one's  fellow  men  is  rightly  considered 
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rmirder.  Tiie  musket  ami  sword,  or  its  sul)stitute,  eoiae  to  l)i,:  nucussary  parts  of  tli& 
drill.  Tilt!  Boys"  Brifi:adu  lias  its  diiiiiuiy  or  real  ritles  and  military  accoiitreirients, 
aud  these  are  purely  iiistruiiieiits  of  killinj^.  In  drilling  eliildren  by  uiilitar.' 
discipline  there  is  implanted  in  them  the  sjiirit  horn  of  the  character  and  associati(jnK 
of  the  dt-ill,  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  who  is  trained  to  kill  and  to  destroy,  tiim-e  is 
developed  in  them  tiie  war  spirit,  the  spirit  of  murder.  It  is  vain  to  e.\pect  that  the 
drill  can  be  used  and  the  moral  inlluence  of  its  associations  be  escaped.  Military 
drill,  therefore,  of  necessity  favours  and  fosters  ideas  and  practices,  which  beloii;;'  to^ 
the  brute  and  baritaric  side  of  human  natiii'e,  ratln-r  than  to  ilie  cullui-ed  and 
ci\nlised,  the  development  of  which  is  the  object  sought  in  the  very  e.\istence  of  the 
school.  It  familiarises  the  young  with  the  idea  of  the  taking  of  human  life.  It 
takes  for  granted  a  series  of  terrible  fallacies  implying  that  war  cannot  be  dispensecf 
with,  that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  hostility  to  iiis  fellow  man.  It  sanctions  and 
assumes  the  militarism  of  which  it  is  a  jwirt,  and  for  which  it  is  a  training.  Disguise 
it  as  we  may  the  simple  fact  is  "  that  the  iirimary  object  of  establishing  military  drill 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  is  a  professional  one,  that  is,  to  give  instruction  in  military 
tactics  to  educated  youjig  men  in  order  that  they  might  be  of  service  to  the  country 
or  community  in  case  of  war,"  and  to  prepare  the  rank  and  file  of  future  armies  in  the 
primary  and  elementary  sclio<ils  of  thi^  land. 

The  end  condemns  the  means. 

4.  Bec-ause  military  drill  may  be  dispensed  with  in  physical  training.  It  is  bj'" 
no  means  necessary,  its  (piality  is  doubtful,  and,  under  the  most  favcjurable  circum- 
stances it  has  to  be  supplementetl.  "  For  the  purpose  of  physical  development  there 
is  no  uecL'ssity  to  teach  boys  soldierly  duties  aud  the  use  of  the  rifle.  There  are  all 
the  aitpliances  of  ca'isthenics  and  gymnastics,  aud  the  proper  use  of  them  has  l)een 
developed  into  a  science  ;  there  are  the  various  games  which  promote  physical  force 
and  freedom,  and  there  are  the  various  industrial  arts  which  are  tliemselves  a  means 
of  pli  sical  training."  It  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  Governments  are 
awaking  to  a  recognition  of  these  facts.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  letter  appeared  in 
the  leading  London  newspa])ers,  signed  by  a  score  or  more  of  the  members  of  the 
London  School  Board,  appealing  for  funds  to  encourage  physical  exercises  in 
elementary  schools.  "T!ie  Education  Department,"  they  say,  "by  its  Code  of  this 
year,  at  leugth  recognises  the  need  of  physical  exercises  for  the  children  in  the  public 
elementary  schools,  and  allows  instruction  in  swimming  at  the  public  baths  to  be 
counted  as  school  attendance." 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  What  is  reipiired  is  that  physical 
training  shall  be  free  from  all  moral  taint,  and  that  it  shall  be  adapted  to  its 
purpose. 

The  Dd'dy  Xea-.i,  commenting  on  the  purpose  of  this  appeal,  intimates  that  one 
object  of  the  promoters  is  to  assist  School  clubs  foi-  cricket,  football,  tennis,  and 
other  invigorating  games.     It  then  continues  : — 

"  It  is  in  the  comparative  al)sence  of  regular  organised  play  that  our  elementary 
schools,  both  Board  and  voluntary,  are  most  seriously  at  fault.  No  higher  kind  of 
school  is  now  considered  complete  without  abundant  provision  for  play,  and  in  some 
great  public  schools  the  games  are  encouraged  to  an  almost  absurd  extreme.  Every 
one  knows  the  famous  saying,  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  his  battles 
were  won  in  the  playing  tields  of  Eton  ;  but  school  games  not  only  tend  to  develop 
the  dash  and  vigour  of  our  race,  they  are  a  great  factor  in  the  formation  of  that  esprit 
de  corps,  without  which  a  school  is  sadly  incomplete. — DaUi/  News,  JnJij  4th,  1890. 

By  all  means  let  mind  aud  body  be  developed  to  thr  utmost,  but  let  it  never  be- 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  higher  purpose  in  all  this  culture  than  mere  destruction  ; 
that  the  human  race  has  richer  [lossibilities  than  can  l)e  reached  on  fields  of  conquest, 
or  by  wasting  its  energies  in  mutual  conHict  :  and  that  the  dash  and  vigour  and 
esprit  de  corps  developed  by  scIukiI  games  and  physical  exercises  may  find  sublimer 
spheres  of  action  than  the  battlefield,  and  a  fitter  outlet  and  more  beneficent 
achievements  than  any  that  can  be  covered  by  the  term  "  military." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Joseph  STURfiE,  of  Birmingham,  said  they  were  all  agreeti 
as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  physical  exercises  ;  but  the  most 
valuable  were  the  extension  exercises,  which  were  not  strictly  the 
military  part  of  the  drill. 

Signor  MOXETA  said  that  he  was  for  peace  above  all  things,  but 
he  thought  military  exercises  in  schools  were  not  such  an  evil  as  had 
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been  stated.  We  could  not  arrive  at  this  great  idea  of  disarmament  all 
at  once  ;  there  must  be  an  intermediate  time,  during  which  a  true 
society  in  Europe  is  being  titted  for  such  a  change,  whereby  it  may 
become  possibK\  That  was  their  aim.  Italy  for  centuries  ^indured 
slavery,  because  it  had  quite  forgotten  all  military  usages  and  was 
unable  to  defend  itself.  The  great  distinction  he  urged  upon  the  Con- 
gress was  between  permanent  arms  anil  arms  for  defence — citizen 
arms,  such  as  were  seen  in  Switzerland.  The  permanent  army  was,  of 
course,  an  immense  danger,  because  it  was  for  oifence,  whereas  an 
armed  natitui  was  exclusively  for  defence,  and  could  not  he  used  for 
offence.  In  Switzerland  all  were  soldiers,  but  none  there  desired  war, 
because  all  knew  that  they  were  armed  simply  for  the  independence 
of  their  own  country,  and  never  for  leaving  their  oAvn  territory  and 
attacking  others.  Pie  wanted  to  abolish  arms  for  evei-,  but  no  one 
proposed  at  the  present  moment  in  Europe  to  do  that.  We  must  take 
facts  as  they  are,  and  until  ilangers  of  mutual  invasion  ceased  we  must 
train  (Uir  youths  to  defend  themselves  in  order  that  international 
independence  might  be  secured.  He  hoped  the  day  would  come  when 
all  arms  would  be  seen  only  in  museums,  and  that  their  use  would 
be  forgotten  :  but  he  thought  it  was  impossible  in  the  actual 
coiidition  of  Europe  to  propose  anything  so  extreme  as  some 
ailvocated. 

Cepeudant.  il  faut  bien  admettre,  comme  le  fait  remarquer  M. 
Moneta,  que  ncuis  n'arriverons  pas  en  une  seule  fois  au  desarmement 
complet  :  il  faudra  un  certain  temps  pour  former  en  Ein^ope  une 
societe  preparee  a  un  evenement  aussi  considerable.  Le  danger  le  plu8 
grand  reside  surtout  dans  les  armees  permanentes  preparees  en  vue  de 
la  guerre  offensive. 

"  En  Suisse,  a  encore  dit  M.  Moneta,  tout  le  monde  est  soldat  ; 
cependant,  personne  ne  vent  la  guerre  Chaque  citoyen  salt  qu'il  est 
arme  seulemejit  pour  defendre  son  independance,  et  non  pour  porter 
atteinte  a  celle  des  autres.  Sans  doute,  il  faiulrait  abolir  les  armes  et 
les  releguer  dans  les  musees — j'espere  qu'un  jour  il  en  sera  ainsi — 
mais  actuel lenient  il  faut  voir  les  choses  sous  leur  veritable  jour  et 
ce  serait  deja  un  grand  pas  de  fait  tjue  d'apprendre  a  nos  enfants  qu'ils 
ne  devront  plus  se  battre,  si  ce  n'est  pour  defendre  leur  indepen- 
dance." 

Mr.   'I\   CuosFiELD,    of  Liverpool,    moved   to   amend  by 

addiiiL:"  : 

'■  And  urg-es  the  desirability  of  impressing-  on  the  Boards 
of  Examiners  who  formulate  the  questions  for  examination 
the  propriety  of  g-uiding-  the  minds  of  children  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Peace.' 

"  Et  il  insiste  sur  lutilite  de  faire  sentir  au  Corps 
d'Examinateurs  qui  sont  charg-es  de  formuler  les  questions 
pour  les  examens,  la  necessite  de  dirig-er  I'esprit  des  enfants 
vers  les  principes  de  Paix."" 

The  Ilesolution  was  adopted  with  tliis  addition,  and  stood 

a>  tollows  : 

fE\'.i.i>ii.) 

"  The  Congress  protests  ag-ainst  the  use  of  military  drill 
in  connection  with  the  physical  exercises  of  schools,  and 
sugg"ests  the  formation  of  brigrades  for  saving-  life  rather  than 
any  of  a  quasi-military  character  ;  and  it  urg-es  the  desira- 
bility   of  impressing    on    the    Board    of   Examiners,    who 
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formulate  the  questions  for  examination,  the  propriety  of 
guiding-  the  minds  of  children  into  the  principles  of  Peace." 

(  Fki:.\i'ii.) 

"  Le  Cong-res  proteste  contre  Temploi  des  exercices 
militaires  donnes  comme  exercices  physiques  dans  les  ecoles 
et  sug-g-ere  la  formation  de  brig-ades  de  sauvetag-e  plutot  que 
de  celles  ayant  un  caractere  quasi-militaire  ;  et  il  insiste  sur 
Tutilite  de  faire  sentir  au  Corps  d'Examinateurs  qui  sont 
charg-es  de  formuler  les  questions  pour  les  examens,  la 
necessite  de  dirig-er  I'esprit  des  enfants  vers  les  principes  de 
Paix." 

The  toll  owing-  paper  was  presented  : 

(tV.mxastic  p:xekcises  in  German  schools. 

By  Frau  Fischkk  Lkttk. 

(iyiiinastic  exwcises  in  Germany  are  of  very  ancient  origin.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  liistorv,  and  in  a  semi-savage  condition  of  society,  when  every  man  was  a  warrior, 
and  leaders  were  chosen  because  of  their  })liysical  i)rowess,  ho(Hly  strength  vvaa 
a(;c()imt(;(.i  of  greatest  vahie,  and  physical  culture  foriueil  nearly  the  wIkjIc  of  education. 
Gymnastic  exercises  were  then  followed  with  assiduity,  as  a  simple  necessity,  and 
tlieir  practice  became  an  art,  even  though  the  |)riuciples  which  governed  it  and  the 
method  of  its  i)iu"suit,  could  hardly  hardly  claim  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

During  the  middle  ages  these  exercises  were  the  privilege  of  the  aristocracy.  Every 
youth  had  to  pass  through  the  prescribed  forms  and  grades  of  chivalric  training 
before  he  coiild  wear  his  spurs  and  take  his  place  as  tried  and  trusty  knight. 
Book-learning  and  study  belonged  only  to  the  few,  physical  training  formed  still  the 
staple  of  education,  aud  the  cidtiu'c  of  brawn  was  far  more  general  than  that  of  bi'ain. 
The  flower  0f  manhood  displayed  their  strength  and  agility  in  the  greatly  celebrated 
toiunaments  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  for  the  majority  of  the  male  mendiers  of 
society,  life  resolved  itself  into  a  perpetual  training  so  that  they  might  excel  each 
other  in  the  combat,  or  at  least  hold  their  own  in  the  fray.  Neglect  of  physical 
culture  meant  certain  defeat.  It  was  an  epoch  of  fighting,  which  formed  tlie  main 
business  of  masculine  existence,  and  fighting,  especially  with  the  weapons  and  military 
tactics  which  were  then  in  vogue,  demanded  physical  vigour. 

(ivumastics  in  tlieir  present  form  were  imported  £nnn  Sweden,  and  brought  into 
system  by  Ludwig  Jahn — Father  Jalm  as  he  is  called — (1778-1852). 

About  1817  Jahn  was  appointed  teacher  of  Gymnastics  at  Berlin.  After  1848, 
the  year  of  European  revolutions,  he  had  to  suffer  imder  the  general  political  reaction, 
in  which  bodily  exercises  in  suitable  loose  garments  were  looked  upon  as  revolutionary, 
and  even  the  infantile  rhythmical  moveirients  of  the  kindergarten,  invented  by  Froebel, 
were  supresseVl. 

Drill  in  military  orphan  houses  and  cadet  schools,  where  boys  are  (h'essed  in 
uniform,  practise  with  arms,  and  are  taught  by  sub-ofticers,  was  always  kept  up.  But 
boys  in  civil  schools  were  left,  dm'ing  those  years  of  reaction,  without  physical 
training:  whereas  for  girls  it  was  thought  wholly  unbecoming.  The  time  spent  in 
school  was  considered  to  be  required  for  mental  improvement  only. 

These  ideas  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  threatened 
the  health  of  the  whole  nation.  Shortsightedness,  caused  by  the  preparation  of  lessons 
at  night,  l>ecame  so  general  that  boys  of  12  years  of  age  with  glasses  were  quite  a 
common  sight.  Bodily  development  on  tlie  whole  grew  more  and  more 
defective.  An  outcry  was  then  raised  that  physical  exercises  in  schools  ought  to  be 
re-established.  This  demand  was  made  not  merely  by  those  who  were  anxious  for 
the  health  of  the  child,  but  with  even  greater  vigour  by  the  military  authorities. 
Physical  prcjportions  it  was  found  were  constantly  decreasing,  and  the  stiiudard  of 
height  and  measurement  of  chest  had  to  be  reduced  ammally. 

As  every  boy  in  (Termany  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  army,  the  Government 
is  naturally  nuich  interested  in  the  physical  perfection  of  chililren. 

Gymnastics,  therefore,  are  now  a  branch  of  school  education,  as  that  is  determined 
by  the  special  department  of  state  which  has  tlie  control  of  it.  The  method  and 
system  are  the  same  all  over  Germany.  The  Leitfaden  (guide  or  primer)  is  authorised, 
like  all  school  b(Kiks,  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  The  aim  and  raison  d'etre  of 
Tmnien,  or  Gynmastics,  is  thus  given  in  the  preface. 

"  Exercises,  free  and  on  platforms,  practised  methodically,  are  meant  to  train  the 
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body  to  a  natural  and  graceful  deportment  and  to  develop  health  and  strength  in 
children  and  youu'j:  people. 

"  They  further  pnunote  and  strengthen  endurance  and  agility  of  the  limba  ; 
they  improve  the  health,  awaken  elasticity  of  mind,  and  impart  quickness  of  resolu- 
tion, and  courage,  and  calmness  in  danger." 

'•  Such  training  will  greitly  assist  the  educational  influence  of  the  school.  To 
attain  this  end  the  gymnastic  instruction  has  to  be  practised  methodically  according 
to  a  certain  tixed  plan,  with  energy  and  force.  At  th.'  same  time  it  must  he  made 
agreeable  and  attractive  to  the  pupils.      The   course  is  divided  into — 

1.  Free  exercises  :  viz.  mnvements  of  the  head  and  the  different  limbs,  marching, 
leaping,  i<-c. 

2.  Practice  on  platforms,  as  the  ladder,  rope,  wooden  horse,  &c. 

The  time  fixed  by  the  Education  Department  is  at  least  one  hour  per  week  :  but 
most  schools  have  lessons  twice  a  week. 

Tiii>ugh  the  general  outline  of  the  system  is  fijced  by  government  authority,  scope 
for  further  development  in  actual  practice  is  left,  acccording  to  the  energy  and  talent 
of  the  teacher.     In  girls'  .schools,  moreover,  gymnastic  lessons  are  obligatory. 

Though  it  is  only  in  military  orplianages  and  cadet  S(.'hools  that  boys  wear  uni- 
form as  their  every  day  dress  and  learn  to  make  use  of  arms,  yet  gymnastics,  generally, 
are  inteniied  and  arranged  to  le»id  up  to  subsequent  military  drill. 

An  attentive  oliserver  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  they  have  this  character  especially 
in  North  (Tcrmany  whore  the  commands  are  given  in  exactly  the  same  form  of  ex- 
pression as  are  used  in  drilling  recruits,  and  these  orders  have  to  be  executed  as  by  a 
regiment  en  masae  and  with  precision  of  motion  and  time.  In  South  Germany  the 
orders  are  less  technical  in  form.  They  are  worded  as  to  be  understood  by  everybody, 
and  the  scholars  are  exercised  individu  illy.  Yet  there  is  a  common  spirit,  aad  the 
same  purpose,  running  through  them  all.  Tlieir  object  is  development  for  a  military 
purpose,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  gives  a  similarity  of  tone  and  spirit  to  theui 
everywhere. 

Every  school  and  college  has  now  a  turnhalle,  or  gynmasiuin, and  every  village  its 
turn,  or  gymnastic  club. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  regulations  and  a  consequent  universality  of  cultivation 
amounting  almost  to  popularity,  there  are  in  Germany  thinking  people,  who  do  not 
give  their  unqualified  approval  to  the  system.  It  seems  to  them  that  the  military 
element  is  too  prominent,  and  that  this  element  interferes  with  the  development  of  in- 
dividuality. The  body  is  trained  at  the  expense  of  personal  qualities  such  as  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  free  will,  &c. 

Acconlingly  8(»me  of  the  English  games  and  physical  exercises  by  land  and  water 
have  been  introduced  into  Germany  and  have  met  with  high  favour,  especially  among 
the  elder  boys.  The  ])laygronnds  are  full  whenever  these  are  in  progress,  and  the 
rivers  are  covered  with  boats  and  canoes  full  of  eager  occupants. 

These  are  encouraging  signs.  Physical  culture  is  a  necessity.  No  education  is 
C(»mplete  without  it.  No  pliysical  appliances  are  complete  which  do  not  contemplate 
such  culture,  and  the  freer  and  unrestrained  it  is  the  better,  leaving  room  for  individual 
assertion  and  growth,  even  when  it  promotes  an  esprit  de  corps  and  simultaneous 
action,  but  all  su<h  culture  should  be  free  from  the  fatal  taint  of  luilitarism,  for  that  by 
suggestion,  the  association  of  ideas,  and  its  unconscious  but  mighty  influence,  means  a 
moral  training  which  is  downward  in  the  direction  of  brute  instincts  and  barbaric  pas- 
sions and  practices,  and  inimical  to  all  that  education  really  means  and  aims  to  secure 
— the  development  of  the  whole  nature  of  the  individual,  the  civilisation  and  culture  of 
the  whole  comnnmity. 

Tliore  was  also  contributed  a  pa])er  on  "  Boy  Soldiers," 
of  wliicli  this  smninai'v  is  given  here,  the  paper  having  been 
published  in  full  by  the  Peace  Society. 

PRE<:IS  OK  PAPER  ON  BOY  SOLDIERS. 

By    TilK    Rkv.    J.    P.    Gi.KDSTONK.    Streatliaiii,    London. 

In  this  paper  attention  is  called  to  a  recent  movement  in  favour  of  military  train- 
ing for  1k)Vs  :  the  origin  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  military  authorities,  the  object 
V>eiDg  to  impose  military  training  on  all  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Companies  have  been  formed  at  the  great  public  schools,  and  they  take  part  in  the 
military-  rnanreuvres  at  Aldarshot.  Workhouse  schools  have  also  military  drill,  and 
manv  of  the  lads  are  thereby  induced  to  enter  the  army  ;  while  no  less  than 
17.fKX)  Sunda}-  school  boys  are  under  military  drill. 
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Mr.  Gledstone  first  calls  attention  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  and  to  some  very  remark- 
able utterances  by  military  men  on  this  subject.  One  of  these  stated  that  of  500  boys 
— working  class  lads — who  had  passed  through  the  ranks  of  llie  Warwick  Cadet 
Corps,  eiglity  per  cent,  have  continued  their  career  in  the  Line,  Militia,  or  Volunteers. 
Another  military  man  suf^gests  that  a  cadet  corps  should  be  formed  in  every  town 
and  village  district,  and  that  all  lads,  on  leaving  school  at  fourteen,  should  serve  until 
they  are  eighteen.  Other  military  speakers,  at  a  meeting  held  last  year,  expressed  fear 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  compulsory  military  service  in  England,  though 
they  evidently  desireil  it. 

Mr.  (jledstone  then  refers  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  K.  W.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  has 
given  his  name  and  influence  to  this  movement,  and  he  is  (juoteil  as  saying  that 
Cadet  Corj)s  would  greatly  add  to  the  attractions  of  Continuation  Schools,  while  the 
habits  of  discipline  thus  acquired  would  be  of  great  value,  to  say  nothing  of  physical 
improvement. 

The  rules  for  the  Cadet  Corps  in  Birmingham  require  "  implicit  obedience  to 
superiors  in  rank,"  a-id  Mr.  Gledstone  observes  that  boys  are  tlius  taught  to  render 
this  obedience  "  without  troubling  thi'inselves  as  to  whether  it  is  right  to  do  what 
they  are  commanded."  He  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  object  in  view  is  not  their 
physical  welfare,  nor  any  real  service  to  the  nation,  for  that  is  not  attained  by  train- 
ing working  men  into  s  ildiers.  The  true  object  is  to  introduce  the  military  system  of 
the  continent.  It  is  even  proposed  that  boys  should  have  free  education,  on 
condition  of  submitting  to  a  military  training. 

As  to  Sunday  Schools,  in  1888,  there  were  already  upwards  of  14,000  boys  in  the 
Boys'  Brigade  ;  and  thci  object  of  the  latter  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — "  The 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  boys,  and  tlie  promotion  of  habits 
of  reverence,  discipline,  self-respect,  and  all  that  tends  towards  a  true  Christian  man- 
hood." 

The  Brigade  was  originally  formed  in  consequence  of  tlie  need  felt  of  improving 
the  discipline  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  of  keeping  together  the  elder  boys,  in  order 
to  influence  them  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  throughout  the  week.  It  is  intended  that 
the  Brigade  shall  be  composed  of  Companies  to  be  connected  with  churches,  missions, 
and  other  organisations.  The  proceedings  are  as  follows  : — "  After  drill,  a  service, 
consisting  of  a  suitable  hynm,  such  as  "  Soldiers  of  Christ,"  and  closing  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  National  Anthem.  The  Bot/s'  Brigade  Manual  states  that  its 
members  will  often  be  found  to  attend  the  Sunday  school  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  is  connected  with  the  Company.  The  report  also  speaks  of  the  largely 
increased  attendance  at  church  and  Sunday  school  among  boys,  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  the  Brigade,  and  the  greater  respect  shown  for  superintendents, 
teachers,  &c. 

Mr.  Gledstone  gives  every  credit  to  tha  good  intentions  of  those  connected  with 
the  movement  ;  but  this  only  deepens  his  regret  that  such  a  method  shoidd  have  been 
adopted.  He  says  that  the  soldier"s  life,  which  is  as  unlike  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
Man  as  any  life  can  be,  is  extolled  as  the  life  which  the  boys,  should  seek  to  attain. 
Emphasis  is  laid  stnmgly  upon  obedience,  order,  and  discipline,  but  there  is 
no  reference  to  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  piu-ity,  to  which  the  soldier's  life  is 
necessarily  most  unfavourable.  Lord  Wolseley  is  cited  as  saying  in  the  "  Soldiers' 
Pocket  Book,"  that  such  virtues  as  these  latter  are  incompatible  with  soldiering.  Mr. 
Gledstone  then  refers  to  the  vices  which  are  inseparable  from  a  military  life. 

With  reference  to  the  Brigade,  it  is  stated  by  its  founders  that  the  proportion  of 
boys  entering  the  Army  on  leaving  it  is  small,  while  as  many  as  150  from 
one  Company  have  joined  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  thinks  that 
when  the  enthusiasm  for  religion  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  movement 
has  declined,  the  military  life  will  take  its  place,  and  thence  will  come  the  military 
spirit  ;  so  that  it  is  most  unwise  to  train  these  youths  to  the  use  of  arms.  He  next 
refers  to  the  fact  that  a  Boys'  Brigade  has  been  formed  at  Cape  Town,  in  connection 
with  a  Christian  mission,  whilst  Canada  and  New  Zealand  are  following  the  same 
example.  Even  the  United  States  are  not  safe  from  this  craze  for  boy-soldiering,  and 
Companies  have  been  formed  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere.  As  to  its  connexion 
with  religious  institutions,  the  ruison  d'etre  is  stated  to  be  the  retention  of  the  Sunday 
scholars  ;  but  useful  works  which  the  boys  might  have  been  engaged  in  have  been 
passed  by.  Mr.  Gledstone,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  an  earnest  Clu-istian  spirit 
would  have  provided  something  of  the  kind — at  once  useful  and  unmilitary  ;  and  that 
such  employment  is  favourably  received  by  boys,  as  shown  by  the  success  of  the 
Evening  Recreation  Movement.  There  is  plenty  to  be  done  in  the  promotion  of 
ambulance  work,  swimming,  music,  and  physical  drill. 

Mr.   Gledstone  concludes  by  saying  that  all  Christians  should  pray  for  a  time 
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•when  men  sliall  learn  war  no  more  ;  and  he  strongly  urges  that  all  warlike  teaching 
and  use  of  weapons  should  be  kept  away  from  the  church. 

RESOLUTION    III. 

Mr.    Hodgson   Pratt  moved  :  — 

"  That  this  Congress  believes  that  war  is  frequently- 
represented  in  a  false  light  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
desires  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  their  jower,  and 
therefore  their  responsibility,  in  this  matter.  It  urg-es  them 
to  lead  their  pupils  to  honour  deeds  of  peace  and  the  doers 
of  them,  dwelling-  in  terms  of  sorrow  on  the  loss  and  misery 
caused  by  wars,  whether  successful  or  unsuccessful.  It  also 
commends  to  parents  the  consideration  of  the  rig-ht  educa- 
tion of  their  children  on  these  points,  and.  believing-  that 
the  rhymes  and  games  of  earliest  years  make  deep  impres- 
sion oil  the  plastic  minds  of  children,  implores  them  to 
exercise  care  in  these  matters."" 

"  Ce  Cong-res  croit  que  la  guerre  est  sou  vent  representee 
aux  yeux  de  la  jeunesse  sous  un  faux  jour,  et  desire  appeler 
Tattention  des  maitres  sur  leur  pouvoir,  et  par  consequent 
sur  leur  responsabilite.  en  cette  matiere.  II  les  engage  a 
apprendre  a  leurs  eleves  a  honor er  les  actions  pacifiques  et 
ceux  qui  les  ont  accomplies.  setendant  avec  chagrin  sur  les 
pertes  et  les  malheurs  causes  par  les  guerres,  heureuses  ou 
malheureuses. 

•'  II  recommande  aussi  aux  parents  de  songer  qu"elle  est 
I'education  vraie  a  donner  a  leurs  enfants  a  ce  sujet,  et  etant 
persuade  que  les  contes  et  les  jeux  des  plus  jeunes  annees  font 
une  impression  profonde  sur  Tesprit  de  lenfance,  il  adjure 
les  parents  de  donner  tous  leurs  soins  a  cet  objet." 

In   doiiiu'  .so  he  said  : 

It  cau  htirdly  be  necessary  to  urge  the  importance  of  giving 
rigiit  :ind  just  impressions  to  the  youth  of  every  country  as  to 
the  duties  which  nations  owe  to  each  other  :  as  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  each  from  a  true  appreciation  of  the  nobler  literature  and 
the  nobler  aspects  of  the  national  life  of  every  people. 

All  nations  have  special  qualities  and  attainments,  as  they  have 
special  treasures  of  Art  and  Nature,  from  which  results  t.he  fact  that  on 
the  freest  interchange  of  their  products— moral,  material,  or  intellectual 
— depends  their  growth  and  develoijment.  Each  State  may  find  in  all 
the  others,  and  all  in  each,  something  to  value,  to  learn,  to  admire. 

The  time  spent  at  school  and  at  the  University  should  be  seized  as 
the  period  for  laying  the  foundation  for  the  appreciation  of  what  is 
noble  and  valuable  in  the  history,  literature,  customs,  and  usages  of 
other  peoples. 

Such  mutual  knowledge,  so  highly  to  be  desired,  may  be  promoted 
in  many  ways,  and  some  of  the  following  are,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
consideration  : — 

1.  The  organization  of  arrangements  whereby  the  young  men  of 
one  country  may  pass  the  long  vacation  in  the  homes  of  teachers  and 
profes8or.s  of  other  rcjuntries. 

'2.  The  establishment  of  University  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
national  characteristics,  institutions,  literature,  modes  of  thought, 
domestic  and  publi*'  usages,  and  the  great  public  men  of  other  countries. 

H.  Tlje  extension  of  the  old  system  of  "  Travelling  Scholarships  " 
under  conditions  adapted  to  the  i)resent  time  :  with  jjrovisions  for  the 
study,   each   year,  of  some  special   (juestion,  the    facts  connected  with 
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which  shall  be  studied  in  the  case  of  some  one  particular  country. 
Such  questions  mi^'ht  be  taken  as  ; — the  social  legislation  of  a  State  ; 
its  industrial  organization  ;  the  condition  of  its  working-classes  ;  its 
political  and  Parliamentar}'  usages  and  character  ;  its  educational 
institutions,  of  one  class  or  another  ;  its  criminal  laws,  with  their 
results,  &c. 

Visits  thus  made  by  able  and  ])romising  young  men  of  the 
universities  in  each  country  to  each  other  would  produce  most  useful 
consequences,  more  eBi)ecia]ly  if  the  visitors  met  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  the  foreign  State.  Knowledge  gained  in  this  way  of  the 
citizens  of  otlier  countries  would  'lo  much  towards  evolving  that 
mutual  appreciation  and  esteem  which  it  is  our  aim  to  evoke,  and  to 
abolish  mischievous  ignorance  and  prejudice.  ]Meu  who  have  enjoyed 
these  opportunities,  and  afterwards  take  a  lead  in  public  affairs  and  in 
forming  the  opinion  of  their  country,  will  be  true  missionaries  of  that 
international  co-operation  in  human  progress  which  will  be  a  great, 
though  indirect,  means  of  securing  concord. 

As  regards  the  Special  Division  of  the  programme  (Section  I,  sub- 
section II)  which  deals  with  : — '•  Instruction  Relating  to  Arbitration 
and  Cognate  Matters  " — I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  excellent  work  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  France. 

Monsieur  Henri  Marion,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education 
at  the  Fa(;ulte  de  Lettres  at  Paris,  has  recently  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  Normal  Schools  the  "  Duties  of  Nations  towards 
Each  Other,"  and  "  The  Law  of  Nations,"  form  part  of  all  the  courses 
on  ethical  instruction.  The  same  provision  is  made  in  the  Lycees,  from 
which  institutions  for  secondary  education  the  great  m.ijorit}''  of  the 
youths  pass  on  to  the  University. 

Monsietii-  Marion,  at  the  same  time,  calle;!  my  attention  to  a  work 
from  his  pen,  entitled,  "'  The  Duties  and  Rights  of  Man,"  prepared  for 
primary  schools — wdiich  is  worthy  of  careful  study. t  I  am  further 
informed  by  Monsieur  Marion  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  most  of 
the  commissions  and  councils  charged  with  the  duty  of  elaborating 
coui'ses  of  instrtietion  relating  to  the  i^romotion  of  justice  in  interna- 
tional relations,  and  that  this  instruction  has  been  the  subject  of  earnest 
attention. 

Has  not  Prance,  in  this  matter  set  an  example,  possibly,  to  some 
nations  represented  at  this  Congress  ?  May  I  express  the  hope  that 
ever}"  delegate  will  ask  himself  whether  his  country  has  done  what  is 
needed  in  this  matter  ?  The  Congress  would,  I  think,  do  well  to  af- 
firm the  necessity  of  such  instruction  in  all  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities :  and  sliotild  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  all  educational 
institutions  and  CTOvernment  Departments  of  Education. 

Mr.  Theodore  Neild,  of  Manchester,  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  said  that  Mr.  H'-i-man  Molkenboer  (Amsterdam)  had  written  to  him 
that  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  has  for  its  object  the  furtherance  of 
International  Arbitration.  The  object  is  generous  and  important,  and  has 
his  full  sympathy.  He  is  a  Vice-president ;  but  he  thought  that  the  object 
of  the  Congress  did  not  go  directly  to  the  root  of  wars.  In  the  case  of 
bodily  health,  we  all  recognise  that  prevention  is  better  Ihan  cure.  So 
in  regard  to  iutei-national  relations,  whilst  arbitration  cures  the  malady 
•of  the  war  spirit,  editcation  alone  prevents  its  rise.  An  education  to  be 
effective  in  preventing  international  disputes  jnust  .teach  history  and 
morality,  for  example,  from  an  international  standpoint.  To  this  end 
Mr.  Molkenboer  and  his  friends  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  temporary 

f    See  Addenda,  Page  226. 
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International  Edncation  Board,  to  be  elected  by  the  recognised  edu- 
cational bodies  of  the  various  nations,  this  Board  to  have  as  its  object 
the  disoussion  of  educational  questions  from  an  international  point  of 
view,  with  a  view  to  the  dissemination,  in  all  the  countries  so  repre- 
sented, of  teaching  with  a  tendency  to  bring  nations  to  a  good  under- 
standing. Mr.  Molkenboer  has  already  secured  the  adhesion  of  over 
1,900  friends  in  18  countries  of  America  and  Europe.  He  would  be  glad 
if  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  would  accord  not  only  the  first  place  in 
its  programme  to  Education,  but  also  give  encouragement  to  the  effort  to 
establish  a  Permanent  International  Council  of  Education,  and  therefore 
he  would  bo  glad  if  greater  prominence  might  be  given  by  the  Congress 
to  Education  than  to  Arbitration. 

TIr'  ivscilutiou  was  aiireed  to. 

Tlie  tollowing  ])aper  on  this  section   was  presented  bv 
l.r.vi   K.  -I osLiN,  of  Providence  R.I. ,  U.S.A. 

SOMI-:  HISTOHICAL,  ECONOMICAL,  AND  SOCIAL  RESULTS  OF  WAK 
ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

ukl.nx;  such  facts  as  should  bk  inookporatkd  in'  lllstdricai,  tkxt  rooks. 

The    Invasion    of    Amkkica. 

The  invasion  of  America  by  the  Spanish  and  the  Pm-itans,  anil  tlic  attempt  to 
introdueo  civilization  and  Christianity  by  snbjugation  and  the  sword,  destroyed  all 
tliat  the  original  children  of  America  had  accomi)lisiied  in  centuries.  And  millions 
of  these  unfortunates  were  driven  from  their  soil,  their  country  and  their  home,  and 
destroyed  by  cruelty.  This  was  the  war  method  ni'  the  world,  and  is  extolled  in 
history.     May  it  never  be  repeated  in  Africa. 

William  Pknx. 

Utterly  opposed  to  tlie  War  system  was  the  Peace  method  of  William  Penn,  as 
ilhistrated  by  his  dealin.ii-s  with  the  American  Indians.  In  1(582  William  Penn  met 
the  savages  on  the  Delaware  river.  They  were  as  w  arlike  as  the  Indians  of  the 
other  colonies.  Under  a  large  elm,  and  without  arms  of  any  kind,  he  told  them  he 
'•  M-ould  not  call  them  brothers,  for  brothers  sometimes  will  differ.  He  would 
consider  them  as  of  the  same  Hesh  and  blood." 

The  whole  conduct  of  Penn  towards  the  Indians  was  founded  in  justice  and 
love.  The  treaty  of  peace  and  good  will  wliich  he  nuxde  was  never  broken  with 
him.  Thus  was  founded  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  Philadelphia,  now 
containing  over  1,000,000  of  people,  and  properly  called  the  "City  of  Brotherly 
Love."  In  the  whole  history  of  the  coimtry  Indian  warfare  can  show  no  such 
illustrious  victory  as  this.  William  Penn  may  be  considered  the  great  exemplar  of 
the  worM. 

Revolutionary  Wak  with  England. 

To  most  of  my  countryinen  the  struggle  of  177(;  with  Great  Britain  for  inde- 
pendence is  considered  a  fidl  justification  of  war.  But  the  great  Franklin  shortly 
after  that  war  said,  "  There  never  was  a  good  war,  or  a  bad  peace."  Humanity  is 
one — American,  En.alish,  French,  German.  The  loss  of  England  is  the  loss  of 
America.  And  in  this  war  she  lost  all  tliat  she  risked.  Lives  of  thousands  of 
innocent  rnen.  More  than  £100,000,000  in  money.  And  her  colonies.  The  loss 
to  tlie  colonics,  whose  s<iil  was  dn-nched  with  human  blood,  was  as  j^reat,  only  that 
the  states  gained  the  territory  on  which  to  live  and  to  ^row  ^reat. 

But  thekk  is  a  Bktter  W'ay  i-dh  Ticickitokial  Acquisition. 
By  peacealile  negotiation  with  Napoletm,  France  in  1803  ceded  Louisiana  to 
th<j  United  States.  A  territory  larger  than  the  thirteen  original  states  for  $16,000- 
OTK),  while  the  war  of  the  revolution  cost  .*135,00().(j()0.  In  1819  Spain  ceded  to 
the  United  States  the  great  territory  of  Florida  praccahly  for  .t;5,000,000.  In  18G7 
Russia  ceded  Alaska  to  the  United  States  for  .^7,000,000.  '  In  1848  and  1854  Mexico 
ceded  California.  New  Mexico  and  other  territory  to  the  Unitcjd  States  for 
$28.fX)0,f)<iO.  while  the  war  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  in  1846-48,  waged 
lar^'elv  for  the  extension  of  the  slave  territory,  cost  the  United  States  .$16(3,000,000, 
and  25,fX)0  men.  The  kindly  dealin^^  of  the  United  States  with  France,  Spain  and 
Rusnia  sharnes  the  settlement  by  battle  of  territorial  questions  between  great 
peoples. 
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TnK  Wak  of  1812-14. 
witli  Eiig-liind  was  waf^cil  liy  the  Uiiited  States  because  of  tlit-  search  of  her  vessels 
by  Eiitrland  on  tlie  high  seas,  and  the  impressment  of  American  seamen.  The 
British  Orders  in  council,  which  partly  caused  the  war,  were  revoked  live  days  after 
the  declaration  of  war.  And  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  more  than  2000 
men  were  killed  or  wounded,  was  fou-^-ht  after  peace  had  been  declared.  Tlie  cost 
to  the  two  countries  for  this  war  was  more  than  $200,0()(),»H)0,  and  thousands  of 
human  being-s  put  to  torturous  death.  At  its  clo.se  a  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated 
witliout  any  reference  to  the  original  causes  of  dispute. 

In  Stkiking  Contrast 
to  this  useless  war,  tlie  absolute  and  permanent  settlement  of  (juestions  somewhat 
similar  to  those  involved  in  tlie  war  of  1812-14,  was  secured  by  the  (xeneva  arbitration 
of  1872,  whereby  (ireat  liritain  paid  to  the  United  States  :?i.'j,5l)(),()U0  ;  and  later, 
the  payment  of  $'5,000,01)0  by  the  United  States,  under  the  (lecision  of  the  Halifax 
fisherv"  connnission.  settled  other  dangerous  (juestions. 

The  Slavkhoi.dkks'  Rebellion. 
Tiiis  war  in  llie  United  States  from  1861  to  181)5  was  fought  because  of  con- 
tention on  t lie  tiuestion  of  slavery,  and  secured  its  abolition.  Tlie  lucrative  African 
slave  trade  liad  pn-viously  been  peaceably  aliolished,  anil  also  slavery  itself  in  more 
than  one-half  of  the  United  States,  with  little  pecuniary  cost,  and  none  of  life. 
Without  war  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  tlie  British  West  Indies,  in  Brazil  and  the 
South  Anuiriean  Republics.  The  United  States  secured  emancipation  by  the  war 
method. 

At  What  Cost  ! 

Statistical  esiiniates  show  a  cost,  direct  and  indirect,  of  moiv  than  .>j;10,000- 
000,000,  and  the  eml  is  not  vet.  The  whole  expenditures  of  the  United  States  for 
1890  were  >;34 1,000,000,  of  which  only  $82,000,000  was  for  the  peace  establishment, 
the  balance  being  for  war,  navy,  pensions,  war  (lel)t,  interest,  &c. 

Tiie  emancii>ation  of  3,000,000  slaves  could  have  been  secured  by  purciiase  for 
less  than  one-tenth  of  this  amount  had  north  and  south  assented  to  the  method  of 
peace,  without  the  killing  or  wounding  of  1,000,000  men  in  battle.  This  cost 
approaches  the  intinite  ;  for  what  estimate  can  be  placed  on  the  value  of  human  life  V 
Or  what  can  l)e  put  in  the  balance  as  compensation  for  human  tortvu-e  V  The  wealth 
of  the  world  coidd  not  compensate  a  single  victim. 

The  War  Between  Paraguay,  Brazil  and  Her  Allies 
occurred  between  18G4  and  1870.  Paraguay  was  nearly  annihilated.  Four-tifths  of 
her  male  population  were  dx-stroyed  by  the  w^ar,  and  50,000  women  and  children 
perished  in  her  forests.  As  near  as  ascertainable  the  dispute  was  about  the  naviga- 
tion of  her  rivers  by  the  other  countries  :  one  that  could  have  been  easily  settled  by 
arbitration.  We  may  expect  no  more  of  these  horrible  wars  in  South  America  since 
there  has  this  year  been  enacted  at  Washington 

One  of  the  (Ireatest  Historical  Events 
of  the  centuries  by  the  negotiation  of  an  Arbitration  treaty  secm-ing  peace  to  the 
American  continent,  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  other  nations  to  share  in  its 
beneficent  results.  Conquest  is  well  declared  "  inadmissible  under  American  public 
law."  It  matters  little  to  what  country  a  people  belong  ;  the  greater  question  is.  Are 
they  moral,  intellectual,  prosperous  and  happy  ? 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Peace 
in  the  United  States  has  nearly  paid  the  money  costs  of  five  years  of  war.  Here,  as 
everywhere,  naval  and  military  men  call  for  large  expenditm-e.  The  naval  board  of 
the  United  States  senate  reconunended  an  extra  expenditure  of  some  $25,000,000 
per  annum,  for  fourteen  years,  to  laiild  a  great  navy.  Vigorous  protest  was  made  to 
this  proposition,  and  Congress  appropriated  only  .$2,(X)(),000  more  for  tlie  ensuing 
than  in  previo.is  years.  With  a  population  above  ()0,000,000  the  army  remains  as  for 
fifteen  years  at  about  25,000  men  in  number. 

Washington  Warned  His  Country 
against  great  standing  armies.  And  to  the  fact  that  we  have  none  may  be  largely 
attributed  a  great  prtigress  in  invention,  democratic  progress,  and  material  wealth. 
American  inventive  genius  has  been  directed  to  economise  and  save  rather  than  to 
destroy  and  kill,  as  illustrated  by  the  steamboat  of  Fulton,  the  telegraph  by  Morse, 
and  the  new  electrical  appliances  of  Bell  and  Edison,  and  the  application  of  anesthesia 
by  Morton  :  a  blessing  to  millions,  in  peace  and  war.  The  mileage  of  railroads  in  the 
United  States  equals  that  of  all  Europe.     Our  industrial  armies  have  builded  railroads 
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wliile  yours  of  Europe  have  been  watching  for  opportunities  to  destroy  both  man  and 
his  work. 

The  Good  of  Man  Univkrsal 

is  promoted  by  peace.  In  Eurt>pe,  millions  of  men.  deprived  of  family,  tread  the 
barren  n>unds  of  tlie  camp,  and  live  in  miserable  barracks  or  the  tent,  while  women 
toil  in  the  ticlds.  In  America,  millions  of  working  men  own  homes,  commodious 
and  beautiful,  blessed  with  home  love,  wife  and  children.  Unto  children  is  given  the 
best  of  educational  facilities.  And  they  may  grow  up  the  peers  of  any  in  the  land. 
But  our  country  is  the  world.     And  no  other  enemy  so  much  threatens  it  as  war. 

Wau  is  Hell  Here  and  Now. 

Into  it  are  thrust  the  best  of  youth  and  manhood.  By  it,  millions  are  killed.  But 
less  merciful  to  the  living,  other  millious  are  turned  upon  the  earth  maimed 
and  crippled.  Eyeless,  earless,  armless,  legless,  they  suffer  such  misery  that 
death  would  be  a  glad  release.  Let  working  men,  who  are  its  chief  victin)S, 
strike  against  it  I  Let  the  pulpit  denounce  it,  as  by  the  voice  of  God.  Let  statesmen 
curb  it  by  arbitration.  And  throttle  it  by  a  Court  of  Nations,  a  Parliament  of  Man, 
and  the  Federation  of  tlie  world. 

Sijj^nor.  A.  Mazzolem  (Milan)  .sent   the  following  com- 
munication tin  this  section  :  — 

Education  is  tht-  greatest  factor  of  civilization,  and  to  it  as  to  arbitration  I  give 
prominence  in  the  practical  realization  of  our  programme. 

'•Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me."  said  Christ,  the  greatest  of  Eeformers 
and  the  Kedet-mer  of  peoples.  It  is  in  the  early  prime  of  their  life  that  we  must  teach 
the  young  the  love  of  mankind  and  the  equality  of  men.  We  must  teach  them  to  look 
bt'Vond  the  borders  of  their  own  country,  to  conceive  the  political  family  and  see 
other  countries  deserving  love  and  esteem — all  competing  towards  a  common  aim  ; 
moral  and  material  progness. 

If  etlucation  is  good,  good  generations  will  lie  produced,  if  bad  we  shall  have  men 
unable  to  conceive  the  great  ideals  of  life,  and  imablc  to  struggle  and  endure  the  least 
sacritice  in  order  to  attain  them. 

The  consequence  will  lie  petty  politics,  intrigues,  deceptions,  half  consciences,  the 
absence  of  character. 

The  greatest  efforts  of  the  Peace  Societies  nnist  then  be  towards  improving 
education  by  giving  it  a  more  humane  direction,  from  the  primary  schools  to  the 
highest  institutions. 

Peace  Societies  ought  to  encovu^age  the  publication  of  books  and  pamphlets 
having  a  pacific  tendency,  and  their  introduction  into  all  schools,  in  order  to  correct 
the  prejudices,  errors,  and  sophistries  of  those  who  represent  wars  as  necessary,  useful, 
ami  moral  (Paris  Congress,  1889). 

A  moral  revolution  needs  to  be  accomplished.  So  long  as  our  gentlewomen  take 
pride  in  their  boys  being  dressed  up  as  aolcUers,  and  oiu"  fair  ladies  feel  an  attraction 
for  the  brilliant  accoutrements  of  officers,  the  cause  of  Peace  will  meet  with  a 
great  obstacle.  So  long  as  warlike  exploits  from  remote  antiquity  to  our  own  times  hold 
a  firominent  place  in  literature  and  art,  these,  instead  of  being  the  hand-maidens  of 
Peace  and  Love,  will  inr-ite  to  bloody  enterprises  and  national  enmities. 

Classicism,  founded  mostly  on  prejudices  and  ancient  rivalries,  national,  social,  or 
religious,  is  to  be  ranked  as  another  obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  the  humanitarian  idea, 
and  must  be  with  scientific  courage  put  aside.  It  must  no  more  form  the  basis  of 
study  in  the  higher  schools. 

As  supporters  of  the  principle  "Mens  sana  in  corporesano,"  we  advocate  education 
based  on  culture  botli  of  the  mind  and  the  body.  We  appeal  therefore  in  favour  of 
bodily  exercise  in  all  its  branches. 

Lalxiur  and  matdy  exercise,  combined  with  the  sentiments  of  liberty  and  duty 
and  directed  to  tiie  good  ends  of  social  equity,  are  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of 
a  people. 

A  nation  physically  rleveloped,  and  at  the  same  time  energetic  in  the  attainment  of 
its  social  of  ends,  acquires  such  force  as  tiy  stand  against  any  violence  and  to  be  im- 
pervious to  l«id  influences. 

With  stalwart  rnen  strong  characters  will  follow,  and  when  a  whole  generation 
will  l>e  strongly  educated  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  country  can  be  deemed  ensiu^ed 
without  the  aid  of  permanent  armies. 

We   must    consider   social  life    in  its    rciility,    not  through  a  lens   formed    of 
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prejudices  induced  by  an  education  based  on  conceptions  at  variance  vs'itb  modern 
ideas. 

Tliese  ideas,  as  they  cauuot  be  imposed  by  law,  must  issue  from  education  and  be 
kept  in  full  force  by  political  liberty. 

The  matter  of  education  is  of  vital  importance  to  tlie  future  <>f  nations,  and 
requires  to  be  kept  in  constant  evidence. 

SUGGESTION  AS  TO  READING  OF  PAPERS. 

Mr.  William  Pollard,  of  Manchester,  said  that  a  number  of 
eminent  men  had  come  together  from  different  countries  who  had 
scarcely  any  chance  of  speaking  on  the  great  subjects  that  were  being 
discussed.  The  time  wiis  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  reading  of 
papers.  Besides  that,  a  great  deal  of  time  might  be  saved  by  the  use  of 
print  instead  of  verbal  translations.  All  the  delegates  could  read,  and 
when  a  paper  was  read  in  French,  if  they  could  have  a  printed  summary 
of  it  in  English  there  would  be  no  need  for  valuable  time  to  be  spent  in 
translating  it  ;  and  so  with  their  French  friends.  He  believed  they 
would  be  able  to  spend  their  time  together  much  more  profitably  if  the 
Committee  would  consider  his  suggestion. 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  much  truth  in  what  you  say  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  those  who  want  to  spe.ik  from  asking  for  the 
opportunity.  Nobody  has  been  refused  permission  to  speak  when  he 
has  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  :  I  should  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  to  what  the 
the  Chairman  has  said.  Of  course  the  Committee  will  endeavour  to 
m.eet  the  wishes  of  the  Congress  as  far  as  possible  ;  bvit  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  to-day  has  been  very  exceptional.  I  think  that  will 
at  once  commend  itself  to  your  thought.  This  morning  we  had 
a  very  large  subject,  which  we  had  to  crowd  into  three  hours  The  com- 
mittee had  received  a  great  number  of  communications  on  that  subject, 
which  happens  to  be  the  popular  subject  on  the  programme.  ^Ve  in 
England  can  well  understand  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  the  subject 
that  English  people,  at  any  rate,  are  most  interested  in,  and  we  felt 
what  I  think  I  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  this  morning,  that  if 
persons  had  gone  to  the' trouble  and  labour  of  preparing  papers,  it  was 
due  to  them  they  should  be,  in  some  form,  as  briefly  as  possible,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  Therefore  precis  of  the  papers  that  had  been 
submitted  were  read,  which  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time.  So  I  ask 
the  members  of  the  Congress  kindly  to  remember  that  to-day's  work 
has  on  that  account  been  thoroughly  exceptional.  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  we  shall  take  up  special  questions  that  are  more  or  less 
of  a  technical  character,  and  I  do  not  think  the  difficultj'  will  occur  again 
that  has  occurred  to-day.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Chairman  has  said,  the 
Bureau  will  endeavour  to  do  all  it  can.  There  is  an  old  Latin  saying 
that  "  We  cannot  all  do  everything."  I  think  in  actual  practice  we  find 
that  we  cannot  do  even  what  we  would  like  to  do  ;  but  so  far  as  we  can 
we  will  carry  out  the  very  excellent  suggestion  of  our  friend  for  which 
we  thank  him. 

THANKS  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  :  I  think  we  should  offer  to  M.  Frederic.  Passy, 
to  this  distinguished  apostle  of  peace  in  France,  a  heart}'  vote  of  thanks 
for  having  honoured  us  by  presiding  over  this  meeting  to-day.  There  may 
be  some  here  who  have  no  idea  of  the  devotion  of  many  years,  of  the 
high  intelligence  and  high  moral  character  on  the  part  of  M.  Passy, 
and  which  have  been  brought  by  him  to  this  great  cause.  During  the 
debates  on  the  Tonquin  war  he  went  contrary  to  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber,  and  it  was  often  difficult  for  him  to  gain 
a  hearing  ;  but  he  showed  no  flinching  whatever,  upholding  eternal 
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principles  of  ri^ht  and  justice  amidst  the  opposition  which  he  then  en- 
countered. Since  that  time,  owing  greatly  to  his  teaching  through  the 
Press  and  by  his  lips,  there  has  been  a  very  great  change  of  feeling  in 
France,  and  for  the  last  two  years  M.  Passy  has  been  listened  to  with 
greater  attention,  and  greater  and  greater  applause  by  his  countrymen. 
That  is  an  indirect  proof,  I  think,  of  two  things — of  the  great  strength 
of  the  Peace  movement  in  Fnuice,  and  of  the  great  influence  which  M. 
Passy  has  obtained  by  his  honest,  his  enlightened,  and  his  courageous 
attitude. 

A  la  fin  de  la  seance  M.  Hodgson  Pratt  a  demande  a  tons  les  con- 
gressistes  presents  de  voter  des  remerciements  chaleureux  a  M.  Frederic 
Passy  pour  Thonneur  qu'il  avait  bien  voulu  leur  faire  en  acceptant 
d'occuper  le  fauteuil  presi'lentiel. 

**  II  y  en  a,  peut-etre,  beaucoup  parmi  nous,  a  dit  I'orateur,  qui 
ignorent  jusqu'a  quel  point  M.  Frederic  Passy  a  consacre  son  intelligence 
et  apporte  la  puissance  de  sa  grande  autorite  morale  a  la  cause  que  nous 
defendons.  Pendant  les  dc'bats  qui  eurent  lieu  an  Parlement  fran^ais 
au  sujet  de  la  guerre  du  Tonkin,  il  n'a  jamais  liesite,  malgre  son  isole- 
ment,  a  soutenir  les  grands  principes  de  droit  et  de  justice,  que 
malht^ureusement  ses  collegues  ne  semblaient  pas  disposes  a  entendre. 

Depuis  cette  epoque  grace  aux  ecriis  et  aux  paroles  de  M.  Frederic 
Passy,  un  grand  changement  est  survenu  en  France  sons  le  rapport  des 
idees  ;  en  ce  moment  notre  president  est  ecoute  avec  une  attention  sans 
cesse  croissante,  et  ses  compatriotes  ne  lui  menagent  plus  leurs  applau- 
dissements.  C'eci  prouve  indirectement  deux  choses,  d'abord  la  force  du 
mouvement  en  faveur  de  la  Paix  en  France,  et  ensuite  la  grande  in- 
fluence exercee  par  M.  Pasej',  grace  a  son  honnetete,  a  son  talent  et  a  sa 
conduite  courageuse. 

Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that 
M.  Passy's  name  was  becoming  very  popular  in  England  as  the  apostle 
of  peace  in  France,  and  they  were  all  very  glad  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  with  acclamation,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  CHAIRMAN,  the  session  closed. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  15th  JULY. 
BANQUET  AT  THE  NATIONAL  LIBERAL  CLUB. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards,  the  proprietor 
of  the  EcJio  newsjiaper  entertained  the  foreign  Delegates  and 
some  of  the  English  visitors  at  dinner  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club. 

Mr.  Edwards,  after  proposing  the  health  of  the  "  Queen," 

which    was   enthusiasticallv  received,  introduced  the  toast  of 

the  "  Universal  Peace  Congress,"  saying  :  — 

I  have  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  "  Congress  "  (a  voice  :  "  The 
Congress  of  tlie  United  States").  Dr.  Gramnier,  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm for  his  country  says,  "  The  Congress  of  the  United  States," 
but  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  one  thing,  the  Congress 
in  England  is  another  thing,  and  the  Congress  of  the  World  is  a  greater 
assemblage  still.  Our  object  is  not  the  elevation  of  an  individual  nation, 
but  the  elevation  of  humanity.  The  late  Chevalier  Buusen,  who  repre- 
sented Prussia  in  this  country,  once  stated  that  this  is  an  age  of 
Associations.  I  should  rather  call  it  an  age  of  Congresses.  We  have 
artistic  Congresses,  we  have  scientific  Congresses,  we  have  humanitarian 
Congresses,  and  hei-e  we  have  another  Congress.  I  have  been  in  con- 
versation with  your  President,  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Field,  during  the  last  few 
minutes,  and  I  asked  him  which  country  was  having  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  human  destiny — whether  itwasEngland  or  America.  We  were 
were  not  able  to  decide  this  point,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  American  ideaa 
and  American  influences  are  to  a  great  extent  moulding  our  life  in  England. 
In  18-48  there  was  started  the  idea  of  a  Peace  Congress  by  Henry  Richard. 
That  noblest  of  Englishmen,  Richard  Cobden,  responded  to  the  idea, 
and  it  was  decided  that. we  should  hold  the  Congress  in  the  first  place  at 
Paris.  But  it  had  its  inspiration  from  America.  1  am  not  sure,  there- 
fore, whether  England  or  America  is  dominating  the  world  at  the 
present  time  to  the  greater  extent.  Since  then,  we  have  had  many  Con- 
gresses— I  am  not  going  over  the  list — and  now  to-daj^  in  London,  we  have 
the  Universal  Peace  Congress.  We  have  had  great  facts  in  this  world  of 
ours — Babylonia  was  a  great  fact,  Greece  was  a  great  fact,  Rome  was  a 
great  fact,  America  is  a  great  fact,  but  England  is  a  greater  fact  than  all. 
1  do  not  say  that  from  any  egotism,  but  it  is  the  glorious  position  of 
England  in  the  world,  our  language,  our  literature,  our  law,  our  consti- 
tutional system,  and  our  Colonies  which  make  England  a  greater  fact 
than  these.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  English  language  is  one  of  the  great- 
est factors  in  the  civilization  and  the  redemption  of  the  world.  1  believe 
that  this  language  of  ours  will  in  the  course  of  ages  be  the  language  of 
universal  mankind  (a  voice  "  Good  ").  Good,  says  Dr.  Grammer,  good, 
because  it  is  great.  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  wherever  the  ocean 
washes  the  shore,  wherever  a  shij)  sails  o'er  the  sea,  the  English  lan- 
guage becomes  a  factor  in  the  civilization  of  mankind.  And  if  England, 
by  its  geographical  position,  its  language,  its  magnificent  daughters,  is 
thus  placed  in  a  position  of  eminence,  it  is  to  England  that  I  look  for  the 
realization  of  the  great  programme  of  this  Congress,  the  idea  of  universal 
brotherhood.  This  Congress  is  held  to  celebrate  and  consummate  this 
idea,  and  therefore  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  proposing  this  toast, 
associating  with  it  the  names  of  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Field,  M.  Frederic 
Passy,  and  Don  Arturo  di  Marcoartu. 
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After  payino-  oraeeful  compliments  to  each  of  these 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Kdwards  concluded  his  eloquent  speech 
thus  :  — 

*'  Can  we  appreciate  at  the  present  day  how  we  stand  ?  I  tear 
not,  for  if  we  did  we  should  see  unfolded  before  the  nations  of  this 
e-arth  a  more  mairnificent  futiire  than  Dante  ever  dreamed  of  or  Milton 
ever  suui:.  Peace  is  a  possibility.  Don't  tell  me  that  it  is  impossible. 
Nuthinir  is  impossible  but  what  is  falling  and  doomed.  The  dream  of 
to-day  may  become  the  reality  of  the  future.  I  beg  to  propose  the  toast 
of  the  Universal  Peace  Congress. 

The  Hon.  DAVID  Dudley  Field,  as  President  of  the  Congress, 
was  the  fii-st  to  respond.  He  said  they  were  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
human  race.  People  laughed  at  them.  Did  they  ?  Well  they  did  at 
the  beginning,  and  if  he  might  judge  from  what  he  heard  and  saw,  they 
were  inclinetl  to  rather  laugh  at  them  now,  but  he  told  them  they  were 
counting  big  numbers  in  the  minority.  If  they  could  not  claim  on 
their  side  the  majority  of  thinking  })eople — that  was  of  the  people  who 
made  themselves  heard  in  literature  and  the  papers  -he  was  sure  they 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  immense  mass,  the  armies  of  working  men 
throughout  the  world.  Tliey  felt  the  burden  c-f  conscription  and  tax- 
ation, and  they  would  help  on  the  peace  movement  among  nations  until 
victory  was  attained.  Let  them  not  be  discouraged  because  men 
sneered  and  derided.  Was  ever  any  great  cause  carried  yet  which  wa&  not 
thought  to  be  visionary  at  the  beginning  ?  They  were  aiming  at  a  good 
thing.  They  might  not  get  it  themselves,  but  in  the  long  procession  of 
ages  what  did  it  matter  to  them  whether  they,  or  their  children,  or 
their  grandchildren  had  it  ?  It  would  come  at  last,  of  this  they  might 
be  sure.  No  cause  couM  fail  which  had  for  its  motto,  and  emblazoned 
on  its  banners,  the  words,  "  The  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man." 

M.  Frki).  Pas.sy,  ex-member  of  the  Chambre  des  De- 
putes, respond',  d  for  France,  and  Don  Artuko  di  Marcoaktu 
for  Spain.  (Jther  toasts  followed,  including,  "  Our  foreign 
guests."  tor  whom  Mr.  James  AVood,  of  New  York,  and 
Clievalier  Vladimir  de  BoLEL/rA-KozLOWSKi,  of  Austria,  re- 
sponded. Mr.  Wood  saying  that  the  Peace  Congress  was 
appropriately  held  in  London  as  the  heart  of  the  world,  and 
whatever  affected  the  heart  affected  the  whole  extremities  of 
the  body. 

The  toast  of  the  Press  was  responded  to  by  M.  Auguste 
Desmoulins  for  France,  and  Signor  K.  T.  Moneta,  Editor  of 
//  Sf^co/o.  for  Italy. 

••  Tlie  Health  of  the  Ho.st"  was  proposed  by  Mr.  James 

Wor>]),  sup])orted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Snape,  C.C,  of  Liverpool, 

and  the  toast  was  most  cordially  received. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  he  hoped  that  gathering  woidd  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  similar  meetings  all  the  world  over.  Frequently  foreigners 
came  to  London  and  saw  the  outside  only  and  returned  to  their  native 
countrif'S  without  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  people.  The 
same  remark  api>liei]  to  other  cities.  He  should  like  to  see  Welcome 
Committees  formed  in  every  capital  so  that  men  of  mark  when  they 
visited  foreign  countries  might  be  invited  to  mingle  at  social  meetings 
with  some  of  the  leading  minds  of  each  capital.     A  Welcome  Committee 
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in  London  would  give  opportunities  for  Englishmen  to  show  hospitality 
to  foreign  visitors,  and  when  Englishmen  went  abroad,  such  hospitality 
would  be  repaid  with  interest.  A  network  of  Welcome  Committees 
might  be  formed  with  comparative  ease  and  thus  a  new  agency  would 
be  put  in  motion  for  promoting  better  understanding  and  kindlj'  inter- 
national sentiments.  Such  committees  multiplied  throughout  the  world 
would  give  a  new  impulse  to  civilisation  and  furnish  additional  guaran- 
tees for  peace. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  16th  JULY. 

The  subject  of  consideration  at  the  Wednesday  Morning 
Session  was 

SECTION    F. 

*'  NATIONAL  CONTROL  OVER  DECLARATION  OF  WAR." 

The  President  of  the  Cono-ress  havino-  declared  the 
Session  o])en.  Mr.  W.  E.  Dauby  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  wliicli  were  confirmed. 

The  President  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  The  question  of 
National  Control  over  Declaration  of  War  is  not  one  into  which  I  can 
enter,  liecause  it  is  settled  with  us  in  America.  We  should  no  more 
think  of  allowing  our  President  to  declare  war  than  we  should  think  of 
allowing  him  to  declare  the  country  submitted  to  an  Empei-or.  The 
control  over  war  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  I  think,  in  any 
part  of  the  two  American  Continents.  I  am  not  (juite  sure  as  to  some 
of  the  South  American  Republics,  but  in  our  own  it  is  Congress  only 
that  can  declare  war.  The  discussion,  however,  is  of  great  interest  to 
all  Europeans,  because,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  I  do  not  know  of  any  Government  in  Europe  wliich  does 
not  vest  in  the  Sovereign  the  power  to  declare  war.  Now  whether  that 
should  or  should  not  be  so,  or,  rathei-,  whether  you  should  not  do  all  you 
can  to  influence  public  opinion  to  bring  about  a  change,  if  change  is 
needed,  is  the  question  for  this  morning. 

M.  le  President  a  commence  par  declarer  que  le  probleme  soumis  a 
I'assemblee  etait  de  ceux  qu'il  pouvait  traiter  avec  impartialite,  puisque 
les  Americains  dont  il  etait  le  deleguel'avaient  resolu  depuis  longtemps. 

"  Nous  ne  pensons  pas  plus,  a-t-il  dit,  a  accorder  a  notre  President 
le  droit  de  declarer  la  guerre,  que  nous  ne  lui  reconnaissons  celui  de 
Boumettre  notre  pays  a  un  empereur.  Le  controle  pour  les  declarations 
de  guerre  n'est,  nulle  part,  je  crois,  entre  les  mains  du  pouvoir  executif 
snr  les  deux  continents  americains.  Je  ne  I'affirmerais  pas  avec  une 
certitude  absolue  pour  toutes  les  Republicjues  de  I'Amerique  du  Sud, 
mais  dans  la  notre,  c'est  le  Congres  seul  qui  peut  declarer  la  guerre.  La 
discussion,  cependant,  intereese  au  plus  haut  point  les  Europeens,  parce 
que,  en  dehors  de  la  France  etde  la  Suisse,  je  ne  connais  aucun  gouverne- 
ment  de  I'ancien  Continent  qui  ne  confie  au  chef  de  I'Etat  le  pouvoir  de 
declarer  la  guerre.  Le  devoir  des  membres  du  Congres  est  d'essayer  de 
tout  leur  pouvoir  d'amener  un  changement  complet  dans  I'opinion  pu- 
blique,  sous  ce  rapport." 

The     Committee    submits     the     following    resolution, 

namely  :  — 

That  tlu'i'e  should  be  instituted  in  connection  ivith  the  Government 
of  each  nation  a  Juridical  Court  upon  tlte  foWnving  bases  : — 

1 .  There  shall  be  established  in  connection  with  such  Government 
a  Juridical  Court  for  exaniininfj  and  judging  the  justice  of 
causes  of  ivar.  All  the  documents  relating  to  the  International 
dispnOi  shall  be  communicated  Uj  it  bg  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2.  Tlie  Executive  Power  shall  neither  be  able  to  declare  a  warnor 
to  announce  the  commencement  of  hostilities  until  Die  Juridical 
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Court  lias  been  seised  of  the  question,  and  has  given  its  con- 
sidered judgment  affirming  the  justice  of  the  case  of  war. 
3,  Before  any  hostilities  are  coiumenced,  the  considered  jiidgmoit 
of  tiie  Juridical  Court — with  a  summons  requiring  reparation 
of,  or  satisfaction  for,  the  wrong  committed,  as  stated  in  the 
said  judgment — sluill  he  notified  by  embassy  to  the  offending 
nation  and  be  communicated  to  the  other  nations  and  their  m- 
habitants  ;  and  the  offending  nation  shall  only  be  proceeded 
against  in  case  of  its  public  refusal  to  make  such  o^eparation.  t 

111  proposing-  this  resolution  Mr.  W.  Martin  Wood  read 

a  paper  on 

DECLARATION  OF  WAR. 

Tlio  following-  notes  and  queries  on  the  question — Is  a  Declaration  of  War 
Obligatory  on  Civilised  Nations  '?  are  offered  as  tentative  and  suggestive,  rather  than 
by  way  of  consecutive  ai"gumcnt  or  conclusive  ])ro]jositions. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  sucli  a  (juestion  should  be  necessary  ;  but  so  it 
is.  Of  late  years  some  writers  on  International  Law,  including  Professors  and  other 
publicists,  have  seemed  to  make  it  an  object  of  anxious  care  to  dispute  the  necessity 
of  any  formal  and  authoritative  proclamation  to  the  effect  that,  war  having  been 
resolved  upon  by  the  Sovereign  executive  of  any  nation,  the  securities  and  im- 
munities of  peace  are  suspended,  so  far  as  the  two  belligerent  nations  and  their 
subjects  are  concerned. 

As  one  example  of  the  laxity  of  counsel  and  limpness  of  argument  regarding 
this — one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  the  Law  of  Nations — Professor  W.  E.  Hall 
may  be  cited.  In  his  Treatise  on  International  Lav),  Part  III.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  342,  et  seq, 
he  struggles  against  the  consensus  amongst  leading  jurists  regarding  the  necessity 
and  duty  of  making  formal  declaration  of  war  before  hostilities  commenced.  He  is, 
of  coui'se,  far  too  well  read  and  too  impartial  a  writer  not  to  admit  that  such 
consensus  has  obtained  amongst  all  the  principal  authorities  ;  so  that  his  pages  and 
footnotes  bristle  with  references  to  Vattel,  Pufendorf,  and  later  followers  of  the 
ever-to-be-revered  Grotius  on  this  vital  topic.  Yet  under  the  influence,  apparently, 
of  what  we  nmst  consider  as  degenerate  modern  sentiments  that  have  overlaid  this 
great  question,  the  Professor  struggles  against  settled  juridical  axioms,  and  seeks  to 
palliate  their  evasion  by  temporising  politicians  and  irresponsible  executive  agents. 
He  indirectly  endeavours  to  lessen  respect  for  those  axioms  by  suggesting  that  they 
rest  mainly  on  tradition,  and  alludes  to  the  "fecial  example"  of  ancient  Rome  as  if 
it  were  some  worn  out  superstition.  He  also  relies,  as  do  many  other  modern 
apologists  for  the  anarchy  that  has  gradually  crept  into  this  branch  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  in  the  numerous  instances — several  of  wdiich  he  industriously  sets  out — of 
disregard  of  the  duty  of  issuing  Declarations  of  War  ;  as  if  the  inherent  force  of  a 
law  or  primary  juridical  principle  were  in  any  sense  vitiated  by  its  transgression,  or  by 
the  notorious  neglect  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  obey  and  carry  out  such  principle. 
It  will  be  found  that  similar  weak  and  vicious  evasion  of  the  points  at  issue  pervade 
the  apologies  of  many  writers  and  politicians  who  are  more  or  less  responsible  for 
the  reactionary  policy  and  precepts  that  have  come  into  vogue  during  the  last  half 
century,  and  more  especially  during  the  last  decade  or  two.  But  Professor  Hall 
retains  sufficient  of  the  juridical  spirit  to  compel  him  to  admit  tliat,  at  least,  all  the 
old  and  established  authorities  are  unanimous  in  affirming  and  vindicating  this 
invaluable  restraint  on  lawless  strife,  this  safeguard  against  rapacity  and  bloodshed. 
Incidentally  he  mentions  that  Grotius  puts  the  argmnent  on  behalf  of  Declarations^ 
on  the  ground  of  a  demand  for  reparation,  coupled  with  notice  of  war  in  case  of 
non-compliance  with  some  duly  authorised  and  formulated  demands.  This,  as  we 
may  subsequently  try  tn  show,  is  a  very  imperfect  statement  of  the  bases  on  which 
the  great  jm'ist  and  his  followers  found  themselves. 

He  draws  a  distinction  between  a  manifesto  and  a  declaration,  and  admiis  that 
for  convenience  of  subjects  of  the  declaring  State,  and  the  duty  of  neutrals,  a 
manifesto  or  notice  should  be  given  ;  and  adds—"  the  moment  at  which  war  begins 
is  fixed,  as  between  belligerents,  by  direct  notice  given  by  one  to  the  other  when 
such  notice  is  given  before  any  acts  of  hostility  are  done  ;  and,  when  notice  is  not 
given,  by  the  commission  of  the  first  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent 
who  takes  the  initiative." 

f     See  page  188  for  final  resolution.' 
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Here,  in  passing,  reference  may  be  made  to  Colonel  Maurice's  work  on 
*'  Hostilities  without  Declaration  of  War.'"  While  the  historical  interest  attaching 
to  this  compilation  may  be  ailmitted,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  any  argument  on  the 
question  of  whether  formal  and  duly  authorised  Declarations  are  olWigatory  or  not. 
The  very  occasion  of  this  work,  prejiared  at  tlie  instance  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment of  the  War  l)t'iice,  atfords  a  strikhig  illustration  of  the  confusion  of  thought 
amongst  public  men,  and  the  condition  of  illegality  into  which  we  have  drifted.  The 
glaring  instance  of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  uuiler  the  orders  of  executive 
tithcials,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  even  yet  almost  imjxissible  to  trace  ;  and  the 
subsequent  atrocities  in  the  Soudan,  directed  by  military  authorities  apparently  with- 
out any  consultation  with  the  political  executive  officers,  who  ;ire  really  responsilile, 
had  shocked  the  sleeping  conscience  of  the  more  thoughtful  jiortioii  of  the  pultlic. 
It  appeared  to  be  tlmught  Ity  the  ilepartmental  actors  in  these  outrages  that  censure 
might  be  blunted  and  some  quasi-condonation  obtained  by  citation  of  a  score  or  two 
of  instances  when  hostilities  have  been  entered  upon  without  any  public  announce- 
ment or  justitication  made  out  beforehand.  It  is  ditticult  to  find  terms  in  which 
sufficiently  to  condemn  the  auilaciry  of  such  a  superficial  plea.  Never  yet  was  it 
known  that  the  uudtiplicity  of  transgressions  could  make  law  of  none  elfect.  The 
unjust  judge  may  disgrace  himself,  but  not  the  tribunal  ;  wrong  and  rapine  may 
ravage  the  earth,  but  Justice  reigns  supreme,  and  mankind  will  ever  own  fealty  to 
her  dictates.  "Let  them  throw  millions  of  cases  on  us"  of  instances  of  public  law 
iletied  and  legal  restraints  neglected,  there  yet  remains  appeal  to  that  law  and  to 
those  restraints.  So  that  while  Colonel  Maurice's  work  may  serve  its  turn  as  a  record 
of  transgressions  and  a  symptom  oi:  degeneracy  amongst  statesmen  and  politicians 
of  the  modern  world,  it  only  renders  more  urgent  the  need  to  rouse  the  public 
conscience  in  this  regard,  and  to  restore  the  sense  of  responsibility  amongst  those 
exdutive  antiiorities  who  have  power  to  "  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war"  without 
restraint  from  those  whose  resources  are  squandered,  whose  livi's  are  destroyed,  and 
whose  country  may  be  disgraced. 

To  American  jiu-ists  (as  abundantly  shown  in  the  letters  of  "Historicus,  "  and 
i>y  other  witnesses)  Ijelongs  tiie  honour  of  having  vindicated  manj'  of  the  leading 
principles  of  International  Law  which  had  been  transgressed  or  neglected  by 
European  statesmen  and  executive  authorities.  And  yet  the  dr^"  rot  that  has 
encroached  on  that  branch  of  the  Law  of  Nations  we  are  consiifering,  seems  to  have 
found  entrance  amongst  transatlantic  jurists.  At  least  we  infer  this  from  the  loose 
way  in  which  it  is  treated  in  Professor  G.  B.  Davies's  Oatlines  of  International  Lain 
(p.  202),  which  is,  we  believe,  used  as  a  text  book  or  "coach"  in  many  of  the  United 
States  colleges.  His  line  of  apology  for  tlie  disuse  of  Declarations  of  War  is  one  of 
the  sort  that  is  readily  accepted  l)y  ''The  Man  in  the  Street."  As  tiie  Professor  puts 
it,  such  Declarations  are  not  now  necessary,  because  the  means  of  jmblicity  are  so 
facile  and  prompt  that  all  parties  concerned  liave  time  to  order  themselves  accordingly: 
then,  as  to  formal  notice,  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  intercourse  is  sufficient 
notification.  But  Professor  Da  vies  does  admit  tliat  States  making  war  are  bound  to 
give  notice  to  theij"  own  subjects  and  to  neutrals,  so  that  they  may  avoid  attack  or 
caiJture.  These  methods  it  will  be  seen  merely  touch  the  surface  of  the  subject,  and  go 
without  sfiyiiig. 

If  digression  may  be  permitted  for  a  moment  there  is  a  passage  in  Professor 
Davies's  work  that  refers  to  another  subject  which  may  be  noted  here.  He  points 
out  that  violation  of  any  sovereign  right  is  just  cause  for  war,  ])ecause  there  is  no 
otiier  settled  method  of  redress  as  liet ween  nations;  but  the  responsible  authorities 
are  bound  to  consider  whether  such  violation  is  sufficient  to  w^arrant  the  risks  and 
losses  of  war.  This  is  supported  by  an  eloquent  passage  from  Mackint(wh  in  whicJi 
he  enforces  the  responsibility  of  rulers  who,  in  even  a  just  c,ause,  make  war  without 
considering  whether  the  losses  and  sutfering  that  will  result  from  hostilities  may  not 
outweigh  the  injiu-y  received  or  threatened. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  British  jurists  for  the  accepted  and  settled  doctrine  on  this 
In  the  HtmhnlH  BliirJcMonp.  (I>y  P.  M.  Kerr,  LL.D.),  at  p.  0],  on  the  Royal 
itive,  we  find  this  passage  : — 

"It  is  also  the  prerogative  f>f  the  Crown  to  make  treaties  and  alliances  with 
for'  '  t';H.     For  it  is  essential  to  the  goodness  of  a  league,  that  it  may  be  made 

by  1 ,  reign   power,  and  then  it  is  binding //^^r;?*  <//e //'Ao/e  ro//////«;/i///.    **    '-'    '''    ** 

Upon  the  same  jirinciple  also  the  sole  prerogativ^e  of  making  war  and  peace  is  vested 
in  the  Crown.  Kor  the  right  of  making  war,  which  b}  natuie  subsisted  in  every 
individual,  is  given  tip  by  all  jirivate  persons  that  enter  into  soriety,  and  is  vested  in 
the  sovereign  power.  Whatever  hostilities,  therefore,  may  be  committed  by  yjrivate 
<itizen8   the  State  is  not   affected   theieby,     '-^     '^     ''     such     '*     ''     (are)   properly 
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treated  like  pirates  and  robbers.  And  the  reason  why  a  Denunciation  of  War  ought 
always  to  precede  the  actual  cominenremont  of  hostilities,  is  not  so  much  that  the 
eneniy  may  be  put  upon  his  guard  (which  is  matter  rather  of  magnanimity  than 
right),  but  that  it  may  be  certainly  clear  that  the  war  is  not  undertaken  by  private 
persons,  but  by  the  community.  Wherever  the  right  resides  f)f  beginning  a  war, 
there  also  nuist  reside  tlie  right  of  ending  it,  or  the  jiower  of  making  peace." 

The  matter  is  more  concisely  stated  in  Stephen's  Commentaries,  Vol.  II.,  p.  520, 
thus: — "Accordingly  with  us  in  England  in  order  to  make  a  war  completely  effectual 
it  is  necessary  that  it  be  publicly  declared  and  duly  proclaimed  by  the  sovereign 
authority:  and  then  all  parts  of  lioih  the  contemhug  nations  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  are  bound  by  it." 

These  authorities  should  sufiRce  to  prove  that  it  is  part  of  the  ancient  and  settled 
constitutional  practice  of  Great  Britain  that  before  hostilities  commence — and,  by 
inference,  we  might  say  before  diplomatic  intercourse  is  liroken  oif — it  is  essential 
that  there  must  be  a  "Denunciation  of  War"  and  a  public  declaration  of  an  intention 
of  resort  to  arms,  it  being  imi)lied  that  the  reasons  for  this  step  are  comprised  in 
such  declaration.  This  course  is  prescribed  by  our  jurists,  from  Blackstone  forwards, 
as  being  necessary  to  give  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  conuuunity  to  the  capture  of 
the  enemy's  property  and  the  destruction  of  his  armed  forces  ;  so  that  without  such 
sanction  those  who  enter  on  hostilities  are  outside  the  law  and  should  be  treated  as 
pirates  and  robbers,  the  enemies  of  mankind.  And  this  applies  alike  to  those  who 
perpetrate,  as  to  those  who  permit  warlike  operations ;  to  our  military  ollicers  who 
invade  others'  territory,  to  naval  commanders  who  bombard  foreign  ports,  or  to 
Ministers  or  heads  of  departments  who  may  have  permitted  or  condoned  such  lawless 
proceedings.  This  must  apply  just  the  same  when  tliey  happen  to  be  "weaker 
nations,"  or  people  whom  we  style  barbarous  that  are  attacked,  as  if  it  were  some 
Em-opean  nations  whicii  may  have  more  chance  of  resenting  the  injurj^  or  enforcing 
redi'ess. 

It  will  be  ol>served  ttiat  tne  succmct  staLemenis  ot  tlie  law  just  quoted  do  not  in- 
clude, or  even  imply,  any  assertion  of  principle  underlying  the  dictum  beyond  that 
of  ample  publicity  being  the  one  essential  requirement.  But  liow  much  is  comprised 
in  that  !  The  cause  nuist  be  stated  in  clear  and  concise  terms,  so  that  all  men  may 
know  that  the  claim  put  forward  is  one  that  is  essentially  just,  that  the  wrong  suf- 
fered is  so  certain  and  weighty  that  the  whole  power  and  resources  of  the  community 
should  be  engaged  for  its  redress.  Moreover,  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  such  public 
proclamation  that  the  nation  against  which  our  authorities  invoke  the  "  last  argument 
of  kings"  the  du-e  and  destructive  process  of  war,  may  have  one  more  opportunity  to 
undo  the  alleged  wrong,  to  offer  redi-ess  for  the  injuries  we  may  have  received.  We 
need  not  stop  to  enquire  how  many  of  the  destructive  wars  of  the  last  hundred  years 
— to  say  nothing  of  our  own  attacks  on  semi-barbarous  nations  v/here  we  could  have 
things  very  much  om-  own  way — would  have  been  averted,  if  the  deliberate  con- 
sideration, the  public  appeal,  and  solenm  judicial  formality,  all  of  which  are  com- 
prised under  the  full  conception  of  Declaration  before  Hostilities  had  been  duly 
followed  according  to  law  and  the  Constitution. 

Emerson,  speaking  of  the  English  and  their  "  passion  for  utility,"  says  "  They 
are  impious  in  their  scepticism  of  theory,  and  in  their  high  departments  they  are 
cramped  and  sterile."  Some  might  apply  this  criticism  alike  to  the  "  sterile  "  state- 
ment of  the  jurists  just  cited,  also  to  the  "  cramped  "  and  low  utilitarian  excuses 
and  explanations  given  by  Professor  Hall  and  our  modern  publicists  for  disuse  of 
Proclamation  of  War  and  neglect  of  the  high  juridical  principles  comprised  in  that 
course  of  procedui-e.  Possibly  there  might  be  found  amongst  British  writers  on 
International  Law  luminous  exceptions  whose  utterances  on  this  subject  would  be  as 
large  and  comprehensive  as  those  of  Continental  or  American  jurists.  We  liave 
already  referred  to  Mackintosh,  and  in  this  appeal  that  I  am  making  from  modern 
professors,  with  their  scepticism  and  deference  to  mere  usage,  to  their  predecessors 
and  exemplars,  it  is  appropriate  to  quote  a  sentence  from  one  of  Mackintosh''s  con- 
temporaries, Francis  Horner.  It  is  taken  as  the  motto  for  Professor  Lawrence's  lei;- 
tures,  entitled  Some  Disputed  Questions  of  Interuafional  Lav:,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
well  worthy  of  notice,  if  only  for  t!ie  effective  A-indication  it  contains  of  the  charac- 
ter and  genius  of  Grotius.  Horner's  suggestive  remark  is  as  follows: — "So  many 
encroachments  have  recently  been  made  on  the  ancient  cause  and  maxim  of  the  law 
of  nations  that  the  primary  object  of  importance  now  is  to  re-inspire  a  deference  to 
solenui  precedent  and  established  rules."  As  to  encroachments,  it  Is  difficult  to 
miagine  what  this  thoughtful  jurist  would  have  said  if  he  could  have  foreseen  how 
publicists  of  later  decades  would  extend  their  reactionary  methods  to  the  verge  of 
subversion  of  "tlie  ancient  cause  and  maxinr  of  the  law  of  nations,"  more  especially 
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in  that  bruuch  of  it  witli  which  we  are  now  concerned.  How  to  re-inspire  a  just 
deference  to  these  solemn  precedents  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  I  trust  that  one  or 
other  of  the  rising  jurists  of  the  day  may  take  up  tliat  noble  task.  For  the  present 
there  di>es  not  seem  nuich  to  be  hoped  for  amongst  our  Englisii  publicists,  and  we 
must  try  to  pique  them  into  a  new  departure  by  an  appeal  to  Continental  writers.  Yet 
we  need  not  despair  of  England  ;  and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  light  on 
this  subject  arising  in  an  unexpected  (juarter,  that  is  the  centre  of  military  thought 
and  traditions.  ••  Tiie  United  Service  Institute,"  where  the  walls  bristle  with  lethal 
weapons. 

In  April.  IH^iT.  a  paper  was  laid  before  that  body  (Lord  Thring  presiding)  by 
Captain  John  Ross  of  Bladensberg,  an  officer  of  tlie  Coldstream  Guards,  entitled 
"Belligerent  Rights:  and  What  is  Lawful  in  War-time."  Only  a  small  portion  of  tliis, 
in  many  respects  remarkable  essay,  dealt  with  our  present  subject  ;  but  Captain 
Ross's utteranceon it  was  completeand  emphatic  as  one  quotation  will  show: — Restates 
"  As  a  fundamental  princii)le  that  war  is  a  solenui  act  whicli  the  people  must  only 
allow  to  be  undertaken  tifter  the  cause  for  which  it  is  projiosed  has  been  made  kiioum, 
has  been  cnnsidered  ivith  due  dispassionate  deliberation,  and  has  been  pi-ored  to  be  just. 
It  is  the  blind  drift  towards  war  that  needs  to  be  restrained."  Here  in  those 
three  propositions  is  a  text  for  the  rising  jurists  whose  aid  has  already  been 
invoked.  One  of  the  excuses  to  which  we  have  i-eferred  as  put  forward  by 
superficial  objectors  to  Declarations,  namely,  that  in  these  days  "  wars  are  begun  with 
gTe<\t  facility,"  is  taken  up  by  Captain  Ross  and  urged  as  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
why  publicists  should  insist  on  prompt,  formal  deliberation  and  public 
responsible  decision  before  hostilities  can  be  entered  upon.  On  every  ground — 
inchuling  those  of  humanity,  of  the  people's  control  over  the  Executive,  and  of 
justice — it  is  not  less,  but  far  more  needful  that  precautions  should  be  taken  lest  the 
nation's  hands  be  forced,  and  all  its  resources  staked  on  the  hazard  of  war  bv  its 
commanders  or  Executive  officers,  into  whose  hands  modern  science  has  put  so  many 
facilities  for  sudden,  and  it  may  be  irreparable  mischief.  So  surely  as  mind  must 
maintain  its  supremacy  over  matter,  so  determinedly  must  law  and  reason  maintain 
their  control  over  impulse  and  irresponsible  personal  action.  As  to  the  method  of 
securing  this  rational  control — a  branch  of  our  subject  yet  to  be  considered — Captain 
Ross  urges  that  decisions  involving  "  the  terrible  and  ghastly  results  of  War"  (his 
own  words)  shall  be  the  act  of  some  National  Court  unintluenced  bj-  the  strife  of 
parties,  before  which  any  despute  with  an  opposing  nation  shall  be  thoroughly 
examined,  and  the  justice  of  the  case  for  which,  after  due  deliberation,  war  may  be 
declared,  has  been  clearly  establislied. 

Thus,  we  have  at  least  one  English  authority  on  the  side  of  our  contention,  that 
not  only  should  hostilities  be  preceded  by  public  proclamation,  which  shall  comprise 
justification  of  the  war  ;  but  that  such  declaration  shall  be  the  outcome  and  iiiial 
residt  of  full  information,  and  careful  dispassionate  deliberation  by  prescribed 
responsible  authorities.  But  in  order  to  do  something  towards  restoring  that 
"  deference  to  solemn  precedents  and  established  rules,"  which  Horner  demanded  fifty 
years  ago,  its  seems  necessary  to  take  some  new  departure  and  approach  the  subject 
from  other  than  our  insular  and  traditional  standpoint.  For  this  procedure  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  (apart  from  other  Continental  authorities)  ample  material  is  provided 
in  a  little  work  of  large  design  by  the  Abbe  !M.  P.  Defoiu-ny  in  his  La  Declaration 
de  Guerre,  Projet  du  Loi  (Paris,  Retaux-Bray,  1887).  In  this  essay  he  founds  him- 
self on  broad  foundations  and  on  ancient  precedent,  from  which  this  self-complacent 
modern  generation  has  much  to  learn  :  but  in  this  he  only  follows  Vattel  and  other 
medieval  writers  who  revived  respect  for  Public  Law.  He  apj)eals  to  the  Fecial 
College  of  Ancient  Rome,  an  institution  which  exhibited  alike  the  intellectual  vigour 
and  the  sense  of  moral  rectitude  which  characterised  that  people  before  their  Leaders, 
Generals,  and  Consuls  had  been  corrupted  by  conquest  and  carnage.  The  twenty 
Fecials  who  were  chosen  from  the  most  experienced  and  trustworthy  citizens  were 
also  designated  "  Preservers  of  the  Peace,"  or  "  Justices  of  the  Peace,"  names  which 
Plutarch  used  in  describing  their  office  as  that  of  seeking  peace  and  justice.  They 
were  chosen  for  life,  ho  that  they  should  be  secure  from  partisanshij)  and  unswayed 
by  the  factions  of  the  time.  Vacancies  by  death  were  filled  up  by  the  vote 
of  surviving  member.^,  thus  further  ensuring  their  independence  of  the  Military 
or  Executive  authorities.  Members  might  concurrently  fulfil  the  duties  of  other 
civic,  but  no  military  offices.  The  procedure,  to  state  it  very  briefly,  was  on  this 
wise  :  when  cause  of  dispute  arose  the  Fecials  deputed  a  group  of  their  members 
who  proceeded  to  the  State  against  which  the  Romans  had  complaint  (or  who  had 
complaints  against  them).  After  crossing  the  frontier  the  nature  of  their  errand 
was  stated  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they  might  meet,  who  then  conducted 
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them  to  the  capital  or  other  seat  of  Governineut  ;  tlie  Fecials  repeated  their  message 
at  the  j^ate,  and  then  went  into  the  forum  or  other  open  public  assembly,  where 
everyone  could  become  aware  of  their  complaint,  argument,  and  demand  ;  the  leader 
and  spokesman  was  always  a  Pater  patrntns  {i.e.,  a  citizeu,  whose  father  was  still 
living,  and  was  himself  a  father,  thus  em  bodying  the  past  and  future  of  his  country)  ; 
he  was  clad  in  a  rol)e  adorned  with  syml)ols  of  peace  ;  he  always  began  with  an 
invocation  to  "  (lod,  the  Father  of  Life,"  adding  ''  May  Eternal  Justice  hear  me." 
His  message  was  usually  couched  in  three  formidas  asking  for  restitution  of  persons, 
cattle,  or  goods  wrongly  taken  ;  ])unishment  of  the  guilty  persons  (])resumably  by 
their  own  (jovcrnment)  ;  or  reparation  of  any  alleged  wrong  or  t)reach  of  treaty. 
Here  it  siiould  be  said  that  the  treaty  making  })ower  was  also  vested  in  the  Fecials. 
After  delivering  their  message,  and  making  their  demands,  the  j)r(jceedings  termi- 
nated with  an  apjjcal  to  heaven,  an<l  that  is  peculiarly  significant  of  the  high  ground 
on  which  the  institution  rested,  thus  : — "  If  against  c{iuity  and  right  I  make  these 
demands  for  redress,  forbid  m»j  (ye  heavenly  powers)  ever  attain  to  behold  mv 
country."  The  Embassy  then  (if  it  were  found  needful)  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  foreign  city  for  tiie  space  of  one  month,  during  which 
the  authorities  of  the  alleged  oH'cnding  state  might  decide  how  far 
they  would  meet  the  demands  made  on  behalf  of  the  Romans.  If  redress 
were  then  refused  the  Embassy  made  a  public  accusation  that  the  State 
in  default  was  unjust,  and  refuses  to  do  right  ;  adding  that  they  should  report  to  the 
Roman  Senators,  so  that  they  miglit  consider  liow  justi(;e  could  be  obtained.  On 
their  return  to  Rome  the  Fecials  (proi)ably  the  whole  body  as  well  as  tlie  Embassy) 
reported,  confirming  their  finding  with  solemn  oaths  to  the  efiiect  that  they  had 
followed  strictly  the  ordained  prescril)ed  forms.  To  complete  the  statement  of  Fecial 
procedure— though  we  iicre  leave  for  the  moment  an  all-important  gap — if  and  when 
the  Senate  decreed  war,  the  Embassy  went  again  to  the  adverse  State  and  made  this 
formal  declaration  in  the  hearing  of  the  pecjple  by  the  mouth  of  the  Pater  patratua, 
"  Since  this  nation  has  violated  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  Roman  people,  and  since  in 
consequence  our  Senate  and  people  have  so  decided,  I  declare  war,  I  and  the  Roman 
people,  and  I  make  it  against  you."  Thereupon  he  cast  a  javelin  into  tlie  soil, 
signifying  that  the  offending  State  was  henceforth  hostile  ground,  and  all  its  people 
and  goods  confiscate  to  the  accusing  State. 

The  gap,  or  interval,  that  followed  between  the  accusation  and  the  final 
declaration  of  hostility,  jiist  described,  relates  to  the  most  important  distinction 
between  this  open  impartial  proceeding  in  the  earlier  world,  and  the  secretive, 
irresponsible  acticm  of  modern  Governments  in  these  days  of  sophisticated  degenerate 
international  polity.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  object  and  proceeding  of 
the  Fecials — raised,  as  they  were,  by  their  eminent  judicial  position,  above  all  party 
passions,  even  over  Nationalism  itself,  though  retaining  their  pure  patriotic  senti- 
ments— was  directed  to  examination  of  the  causes  of  dispute,  ami  setting  them  forth 
before  the  foreign  State  in  the  light  of  day,  and  subject  to  the  judgment  of  all  men. 
It  was  only  after  the  Fecials  had  fully  considered  the  subject  matter  of  the  quarrel, 
and  h:id  themselves  come  to  a  judgment  on  the  merits  (jf  tlie  case,  that  the  issue  was 
placed  before  the  Senate  and  the  people,  who  then  had  to  decide  whether  the  wrung 
that  Roman  citizens  had  received,  or  the  claim  that  Rome  was  making,  was 
sufficiently  weighty  to  warrant  them  in  resorting  to  the  arbitrament  of  war.  Just 
observe  how  entirely  separate,  but  in  proper  sequence,  were  the  two  wholly  dis- 
similar functions  of  judicial  deliberation  and  executive  action. 

It  is  difficult  to  set  out  in  ailequate  terms  the  contrast  that  this  presents  to  our 
modern  system.  With  us  we  have  unrecorded  jsour  ^wr/e/'.s-,  between  diplomatists, 
secret  correspondence  conducted  In'  officials,  in  whose  own  hands  lie  the  power 
of  eventually  committing  the  country  to  war  before  any  appeal  to  Parliament  or  the 
public  is  made  :  all  these  fateful  proceedings  resolutely  kept  back  from  the  nation 
whose  good  name  and  fortune  are  at  the  mercy  of  these  secret,  and,  therefore, 
irresponsible  agents,  until  territory  shall  have  been  pledged,  treaties,  possibly 
involving  interminable  obligations  nuule,  or  all  the  materials  piled  up  for  the 
confiagration  of  war,  waiting  only  the  torch  to  fire  it,  comprised  in  the  tardy 
announcement  by  executive  officers,  or  perchance  the  despatch  of  au  expedition 
equipped  for  bondjardment  or  invasion.  In  these  ciri;umstances,  it  is  then  far  too 
late  for  deliberation  or  remonstrance  within  the  nation  itself.  Those  with  whom 
"  loyalty  "  is  a  form  of  morbid,  unreasoning  compliance,  or  blind  consent  to  support 
their  party  leaders,  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale,  and  tinis  the  country  and  its 
enemy  alike  are  involveil  in  a  iratastrophe  whicdi  it  may  take  half  a  century  t'> 
repair. 

Compare     with    this    saturnalia    of    our    modern    diplomatic   and    departmental 
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rivalry  of  aiiil>itions.  aud  the  passions  of  irresponsible,  though  officially  protected, 
fMilitii'iaus,  tiie  cahn.  liiiruitied,  humane,  and  rational  proceeding  of  ancient  Rome, 
a8  characterised  by  two  or  three  authorities,  for  citation  from  whom  I  am  mainly 
indebed  to  the  Abbe  Defourny's  invaluable  essay.  These  testimonies  of  modern 
writers  are  backed  by  references  to  Varro,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch.  Vattel  thus 
Bummarises  the  etfect  and  bearing  of  the  Roman  ])riiceedings  : — 

•'The  nation  or  its  ruler,  having  not  only  to  observe  justice  in  all  proceedings, 
but  also  to  regulate  them  constantly  by  the  welfare  of  the  State,  honest  and  praise- 
worthy motives  must  concur  with  the  justiticatory  reasons  to  induce  him  to  undertake 
a  war.  These  reasons  show  that  the  Sovereign  is  within  his  right  in  taking  up  arms; 
that  he  has  a  just  cause  ;  honest  motives  show  that  it  is  expedient,  that  it  is  suitable, 
in  the  case  in  hand,  to  make  use  of  his  right  :  these  refer  to  prudence,  while  the 
justiticatory  reasons  behmg  to  justice." 

Bossuet,  in  his  eloquent  fasliion,  thus  restores  to  our  perception  the  grandeur 
and  wisdom  of  the  ancient  institution  : — 

'•What  is  there  more  beautiful,  more  holy,  than  the  College  of  the  Fecials? 
This  Council  was  established  to  judge  if  a  war  was  just.  Before  the  Senate  could 
propose,  or  the  People  decree  it,  this  examination  into  its  equity  always  tt)ok  place. 
When  the  justice  of  the  war  was  recognised,  the  Senate  took  measures  to  imdertake 
it.  But  it  was  accounted  a  duty  above  all  to  ask  back  in  (hie  forms  from  the 
aggressor  things  unjustly  taken,  and  they  came  to  extremities  only  after  having 
exhausted  the  paths  of  moderation. 

'•A  holy  institution  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  whirli  should  cover  Christians 
with  shame." 

There  remains  a  modern  witness  to  whose  intelligent  research  in  this  direction 
we  ought  ere  this  to  have  drawn  attention — that  is,  the  Professor  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  in  the  College  of  Dijon,  Mons.  A.  Weiss,  whose  complete  treatise  on  this 
subject  should  be  studied.  It  is  entitled  "  Lp  Droit  fpfial  et  Jei<  Feciattx  a  Rome^' 
(Paris  :   l>uraud  et  Pedone,   IHH'6).     Doctor  Weiss  thus  writes  : — 

"  It  is  not  uninteresting,  at  a  moment  when  Europe  is  nmltiplying  its  armaments 
and  its  means  of  destruction,  to  show,  by  the  study  of  the  formalities  and  of  the 
guarantees,  which  at  Rome  surrounded  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  conclusion  of 
treaties,  that  this  i)eople  had  cr)nceived  of  the  Law  of  Nations  an  idea  more  pure  and 
refined  than  we  coulil  have  expected  from  the  state  of  its  civility.  More  than  one 
modern  nation  might  envy  those  times,  which  we  call  barbarous,  an  institution  so 
wise,  so  moral,  as  was  under  the  Roman  Republic  the  College  of  Fecials,  that 
respected  tribunal  whi<-h,  according  to  Varro.  presided  over  the  loyalty  of  inter- 
national relations. 


Now  remains  the  practical  question,  how  under  modeiu  forms  can  the  principles 
of  this  ancient  institution  be  restored  ?  The  Abbe  Defourny,  on  behalf  of  France, 
provides  the  answer  in  the  shape  of  a  draft  law.  which  is  so  short  tliat  it  may  be 
quoted  here,  and  this  is  the  more  de8ira})le  as  it  supplies  a  consi)ectus  alike  of  theory 
and  procedure  : — 

"There  shall  be  instituted  by  the  side  of  the  French  (lovcrnnient  a  Grand 
Council  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  a  High  Court  of  Law, 
for  the  examination  and  judging  of  the  justice  of  causes  of  war.  Despatches, 
reports,  correspondence,  and  generally  all  documents  relating  to  international  conflicts 
shall  be  cowimunicated  to  it  by  the  Foreign  Office. 

"  Article  2.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  judge,  with  Parliament,  of  State 
reasons,  in  the  matter  of  a  war  to  be  undertaken,  and  he  dis]>oses  of  the  armed  force 
against  other  nations  with  the  assent  of  the  Chambers.  But  the  President  shall  not 
be  able  to  ask  for  this  assent,  nor  the  Parliamimt  be  able  to  give  it,  and  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  shall  be  able  to  decree  a  war,  without  the  Grand  ('ouncil  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  liaving  jireviously  been  put  in  possession  of  the  matter,  and  without 
the  Council  assembled  ■  s  a  High  Court  having  given  its  judgment  with  reasons 
establishing  the  justice  of  the  raxim  bplli. 

"Article.'!.  Neither  before  nor  after  the  asHent  of  the  Chambers  shall  the 
President  of  the  Ilepul)lic  be  able  to  ))roclaini  war,  nor  the  Ministers  be  aVde  to  order 
any  a<;t  of  hostility  whatsoever  against  a  foreign  nation,  or  tribe,  before  having 
declared  to  it  the  ramiM  hplli — that  is  to  s;iy.  liavirg  notified  to  it  by  endiassy  the 
judgment,  accoiiiparn'cd  by  reasons,  of  the  Grand  Council,  and  having  called  upon  it 
to  repair  the  injury  committed  against  the  French  nation  described  in  the  said 
judgment,  and  having  certain  knowledge  of  its  refusal  to  do  justice. 

"  Article  4.  In  case  of  a  declaration  and  proclamati(jn  of  war  at  the  same  time  that 
the  order  to  conimence  liostilities  is  transmitted,  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court,  or 
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summary  dL-i'liiratioii  of  tliu  just  causes  ui'  ihu  war,  extracted  from  tlie  said  judgment, 
«hall  be  piibliuly  read  at  tlie  liead  of  each  siinadrou  and  battalion  of  the  French 
armies,  and  placarded  in  all  tiie  communes  of  France." 

As  to  our  United  Iviuydom,  the  programme  of  tliis  Congress  raises  the  (question 
whether  that  •'  organisation  of  responsible  and  permanent  functionaries,  to  consider 
and  report  on  any  international  dispute,"  which  is  one  of  the  special  needs  of  oiu" 
time,  cannot  be  founded  upon  tiie  existing  institution  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  that  some 
Buoh  "  permanent  and  independent  body '"  should  be  created  by  Statute.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  either  course,  but  is  it  not  better  to  stand  in  tiie  old  wavs,  and 
restore  the  Privy  Council  to  its  ancient  functicms  of  giving  personal  and  respousil)le 
advice  to  the  Sovereign  in  all  matters  of  International  relations?  It  is  true,  the 
Council,  as  a  whole,  has  become  a  sort  of  medley  of  unattacheil  politicians  and 
hereditary  dignitaries,  many  of  whom  are  more  (trnamental  than  useful  ;  but  it  also 
comprises  most  of  tin;  experienced  Statesmen  and  judicial  autiiorities  nf  tiie  day, 
many  of  wliom,  though  witlidrawn  from  active  life,  retain  their  intellectual  vigour, 
and  are  ripe  with  tiie  experience  that  comes  with  "  the  years  that  bring  the 
philosophic  mind."  Here,  then,  we  have  ample  material  from  which  could  be 
f(jrmed  witiiin  the  elastic  roll  of  the  Privy  ('ounci!  itself,  the  very  ideal  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  Law  of  Nations  demands,  for  its  clear  and  independent  exercise 
and  application. 

Tlie  members  of  this  Council  or  High    Court    of  International  Causes,  solemnly 
invested    with    the   highest   responsibilities  that  pertain  to  the  juridical  attributes  of 
sovereign  authority,  far  removed  from  partisan  bias,  and  free  from  the  anxieties  that 
beset  executive  politicians,  having  power  to  obtain  evidence  of  all  the  facts  relating 
to  any  cause  at  issue  between  their  own  and  other  nations,  would  be  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce clear  and   impartial    judgment,    and  would    comnicud  itself  to  the  common 
sense  of  most,  and  command  the  homage  alike  of  friend    or   foe.       If  such  High 
Council  of  juridical  authorities  should  find  and  decide  that  the  true    interests  of  the 
Empire,  or  that  national  honour  and  sense  of  justice — which  is  the  soid  of  the  State 
— say    on    behalf    of    weaker    races    under  its    protection,    or   in    virtue    of    some 
pledge  given  to  a  confiding  ally — demanded  that  the  terrible  sacrifices  of -war  should 
be  inciu-red,  then  the  national  conscience  would  be  clear.     But,  even    then,  the  time 
for  final  declaration  of  war  wouhl  not  have  come.    There  would  remain,  as  described 
in  Art.  3  of  the  draft  law  cited  above,  all  the   procedure    of  the  Parliamentary  and 
executive    functionaiies  in  formal   demand    for  reparation    for   the    wrong  done  or 
thi'eateued,  with  ample  time  allowed  for  the  aggressive  or  defaulting  nation  to  make 
reparation.     Only  in  the  event  of  that,  or  otters  of  compromise,  being  finally  refused 
— a  result  scaicely  possible  in  the  face  of  such  impartial  ami  uninipassioned  judgment 
of  the  Juridical  Courtor  Council  as  above  described — would  the  irrevocable  Proclama- 
tion of  War  be  issued,  such  solemn   document   coinprising  a    concise    but    complete 
exposition  of  the  justice  of  the  cause.     Is  it  to  be   admitted    that    in   these    modern 
days  international  rivalries  are  too  strong,  that   the    spirit   of  aggression   and    over- 
reaching is  too  eiiger  to  permit  of  the  voice    of  wisdom    being  listened  to  :  or  thai, 
after    all   these    centuries    of    ii\  ilisation,  this    two    thousand   years    of    Christian 
propaganda,  the  nations  cannot  exercise  the  virtue  of  restraint  on    behalf  of  what  is 
just,  honourable,  and  true  V     Before  such  humiliating  confession  is  made,  let  us  tiu-n 
aside  and  take  counsel  of  barbaric  Rome  in  its  pristine  days  of  simplicity,  piety,  and 
moral  grandeur.     If  this  be  too  great  a  demand  on   modern  pride,    let    us,  at    least, 
consider  the  example  given  In"  that  simjde,  courageous   soul  which  dwelt  in  Joan  of 
Arc,  who,  before  leading  the  armies  of  France  iu  vindication  of  one  of  the  noblest 
causes    ever    associated    with    war,  addressed    herself  to    the    English   commander, 
made  an  offer  of  peace  on  condition  of  justice  being  done  and  redress  rendered  for 
the  miseries  iuHicted  l^y  the  invaders  on  France.     This  appeal   was  addressed  to  the 
rank  and  file,  "  To  you  all,  archers,  nobles,  free  companions,   and  others,"'  that  they 
would  "  go  away  to  their  own  country.'"  as  well  as  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whom 
"  the  Maid  ])rays  and  entreats  you  not  to  work  your  own  destruction  '"  ;  and  not  until 
this  adjui"iti<_>n  in  the  name  of  reason  and  all  that  was  held  sacred  was  rejected  with 
abuse  and  scorn,  again  and  again,  did   this   inspired   leader  marshall    the   forces  of 
France,  and,  as  we  know,  "  laid  the  [iroud  usurper   low,"'  though   she  herself  fell  a 
noble  sacrifice  to  tlie  intrigues  of  faitiiless  priests  and  paltering,  ignoble  i>olitieians. 
(1).     Let  us  now  brietty  summarise  our  plea  :     British  constitutional  authorities 
insist  that  a  jmblic  declaration  of  the  causes  and  objects  involved  in  any  international 
dispute,   shall   jireccdc  the  acti(m  of  the  Executive  in  taking  hostile  measures  ;    and 
that   hostilities,   without  such  previous  sanction,  come  under  the  class  of  piracy  and 
brigandage,  ameuai)le  to  the  penal  municipal  laws  of  all  civilised  peoples. 

(2).     Referring   to  Grotius,   Vattel.   and   other  masters  of  tiie  Law  of  Nations, 
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stich  puMic  proclamation  of  tlie  occasion  and  objects  of  any  war  is  essentially 
necessiiry  (a)  in  order  that  the  citizens  of  the  attacking  nation,  may  be  themselves 
assured  that  their  resources  and  the  lives  of  their  soldiers  and  sailors  will  only  l>e 
s;icriticed  for  a  worthy  cause,  and  not  for  selfish  an<l  unjust  demands  :  (/;)  that  the 
defendants  or  nations  attacked  may  have  fnll  ojiportuiiity  to  state  their  case,  to  make 
rejiaration.  to  offer  terms,  or  ]>repare  for  defence:  (c)  that  neutrals  may  have  time  to 
minimise  the  loss  they  must  stiffer  when  two  great  nations,  especiallv  maritime 
states,  are  at  war  :  (<l)  that  the  public  opinion  of  mankind,  the  ultimate  court  of 
appeal,  may  have  formal  cognisjinco  of  the  issues  at  stake,  and  he  prepared  to  judge 
imiwrtial  ami  righteous  judgment  thereon. 

(3).  Though  the  obligation  to  issue  formal  declarations  nf  war  has  in  several 
instances  been  disregarded  during  the  last  fifty  years  or  more,  by  England  as 
nuich  as  by  other  nations,  no  sound  reason  has  been  given  for  such  omission,  but 
only  plausible  excuses,  indicative  of  encroachments  of  executive  authorities, 
also  flaccidity  of  ])olitical  fibre  amongst  ]mli]icists  and  other  leaders  of  ])ublic 
opinion. 

(4).  Tiierefore,  not  only  the  advocates  of  peace,  but  citizens  of  all  parties  and 
countries  are  calle<l  upon  to  imite  in  demanding  the  ftdl  restoration  of  this  essential 
part  of  the  j^rocedure  under  the  Law  of  Nations  as  a  safeguard  of  international 
justice,  and  a  defence  i>f  the  rights  of  citizens. 

(5).  Tile  expedient  of  making  the  issue  t)f  a  declaration  of  war  depend  on  the 
vote  of  parliamentary  assemblies  is  futile  ;  (a)  because  the  Executive  beiag  at  the 
time  the  dominant  party,  i-an  always  count  on  a  majority  to  suppoit  or  condone  its 
hostile  action  :  (/<)  tlie  <lelmte  ])receding  such  vote  would  seldcnu  be  based  on  full 
information,  there  l>eing  no  authority  above  the  Execmtive  to  compel  the  production 
of  all  documents  and  State  pajters  l)earing  on  the  points  at  issue. 

(ti).  That  imlejiendent.  impartial,  and  responsilije  deliberation  which  siiould 
precede  any  Declaration  of  War  or  hostile,  acts  can  only  be  conducted  V)y  some 
permanent  Couneil  of  State  aliove  the  Executive  of  the  day.  as  are  all  our  Cnnrts  of 
Law  (especially  the  Judicial  Conunittee  of  H.M.  Privy  Coimcil). 

(7).  'The  principles  of  sueh  an  institution,  representing  the  highest  juridical 
attributes  and  International  functions  of  sovereignty  are  embodied,  in  almost  ideal 
fonn,  in  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  the  Fecial  College  of  ancient  Kome  ;  and 
the  materials  for  adaptation  of  these  princii)les  to  modern  conditions  exist  in  the 
Privy  (Joimcil  of  this  United  Kingilom,  certain  members  of  which  bodv,  as  the 
independent  but  responsible  assessors  of  the  issues  of  Peace  and  War,  should  be 
organised  as  soon  as  demanded  by  the  public  voice. 

M.  I'Abbe  Defourny,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  in- 
stead of  reading  the  pa])er  he  liad  prepared,  addressed  the 
meeting  in  French,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Congress. 
•The  paper  itself  was  as  follows  :  — 

COXTIJOLE    DE    LA    VOLONTE    NATIOXALE    COM.ME    CONDITION 
NECESSAII'vE  DE  LA  DECLA RATION  DE  GUERRE. 

I. — I/expression  de  la  volonte  nationale  conirne  condition  necessaire  ^la  declaration 
de  guerre. 

II. — Moyens  h  prendre  pour  assurer  ce  resultat.  (n)  p]st-il  possible  de  creer  une 
autorite  pennanentc  ayant  puissance,  avant  tonte  denonciation  d'hostilites,  d'instruire 
et  de  rapporter  sur  toute  querelle  qui  viendrait  a  s'elevcr  entre  des  gouvernements? 
(b)  Comment  constitucr  cette  autorite  ?  Quels  seraient  sos  pouvoirs  ?  Aurait-elle 
Torganisation  du  Conseil  Prive  d'Angleterre  ?  Serait-ce  nn  corps  permanent  et 
independant  cree  par  Ics  Parlements  ?  (r)  Qncllos  sont  les  diflifidti's  que  prcsente 
cette  organisation,  et   comment  y  faire  face  ? 

L'institution  proposee  et  soumise  a  vos  deliberations,  est  A  mon  sentiment  I'acte 
le  pluB  salutaire  ••t  le  seid  actnellement  efficaci^  pour  <;ombattre  si'irement  Ic  crime  et 
le  fleau  de  la  guerre.  Lorsqu'une  Cour  composec  d'hommes  respectables  et  integrcs, 
aura  rendu  une  sentence  oil  un  avis. — mais  il  faudra  que  ce  soit  une  sentence,  nous  le 
verrons. — ime  sentence  pnbliqne.  consciencieuse  et  motivee  sur  la  justice  d'une  guerre, 
il  sera  tres-difficile  de  la  faire.  Un  Jurisconsulte  qui  n'a  pan  toujfturs  raison  peut- 
^tre.  a  emis  cette  proposition  que  personni;  d'entre  vous  ne  contestera  :  Les  causes 
d'une  guerre  doivent  etre  r/«ir*!/t  ft  (»7"irf«n</'8,  ettellement,qu'ellcspuis8entetre  reconnues 
pour  telles  par  le  monde  entier  ;  c'est  pourquoi  I'usage  de  tons  les  peu7)les  exige 
qu'elleu  poient  au  prealable  publiquement  declarees,  c'est-A-dirc  enoncees.  Si  done  la 
magifltrattire  proposee  vient  k   Ptre   etablie   et   k   fonctionner  dans   chaque    nation. 
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I'arbitrage  que  voua  pcnirsiiivez  sera  uhtt.-mi  plus  aisenient.  non  seniement  pour  les 
CDuHits  st'foiulairt's.  iiiais  ]h>uv  t-eux  qui  nieuaferaient  (k-  dc-venir  sauglaiits.  (^ui 
vuuilrait  cii  ett't't  assuiner  la  rew]  niisahilift' <rui  e  fluent' a  rciu'diitrtMleraisous  juridiqut-s 
claiifs  ft  o\i(lentes,  et  grare  au  jnoj^rcs  niati-riel  luoileine,  inisi-s  sous  les  veux  du  nnunle 
entier  }»ar  la  presse  qui  repmduirait  le  juj;enient  V  Ceux  ipii  Noudraieiit  la  guene  dans 
de  telles  (•(inditious  seraieiit  Mioraleuieut  eoutiaiuts  de  deniaiider  1"  arraiigenieiit,  et  uit me 
pliysiciueuient  aiueut  s  a  le  I'aire,  de  peur  de  leucoiiticr  devaiit  eux  uon  jias  seuleinent 
Tadverstiire  quiauiait  clairenient  et  evideiunient  raison,niais  den  allies  qui  se  joiudraient 
a  lui  pdur  exercer  la  vindiete  de  la  Liii  eterrielle  violce.  L'educatiou  ludiale  au  poiut 
de  vue  de  la  paix  et  de  la  <rueiTe,  seeoiid  ohjet  que  \(ius  reclauiez,  serait  faite  du  lueiue 
coup.  I'ar  la  seule  iustitutiuu  de  cette  luagistrature,  et  la  jiresse  (jui  la  jiuiilierait,  les 
honuues  de  toutes  les  iiatious  recouvreraient  le  sens  du  juste, er  sauraieut  de  uouvijau  ce 
que  nets  pcres  du  l!ej;inie  municipal  inseraient  dans  des  centainesde  cliaites  et  faisaient 
jurer  a  leurs  seigneiu's,  souveraiiis  (mi  suzerains:  Vous  n'avez  pas  ledroit  de  nousappeler 
4  la  guerre,  sinou  suns  la  jiression  dune  cause  juste,  et  tres-uianit'estenieut  reconuue 
pour  telle.  Xisi  causa  junfd  et  yudui/etiiissiiiiii  iiintinbentp.  Un  tniisienie  (ibjet  que 
vous  jioursuivez  est  la  redaction,  et  siu'tout,  n'est-ce-pas  V  I'addption.  d'une  chose  plus 
difficile,  un  ('ode  i'oinniun  du  droit  des  (iens  par  toutes  les  nations.  \'ous  I'aurez  encore 
olitenu.eet  olijet.par  linstitution  de  la  magistratureproposee,  eta  cause  desprincipes  tres 
simples  sur  lesijuels  elle  niotivera  ses  sentences, savoir,ceque  vous  a})pelezen  Angleterre 
la  ComiiKJu  /.(ur.doiit  le  droit  des  (reus  fait  partie.  Le  droit  ituLui  luiirerselledet^udtions, 
(lit  admiraidement  votre  grand  .Juriste  Lortl  ^lanstield,  doit  avoir  en  Angleterre  une 
portee  aussi  grande  que  partoul  ailleurs.  "II  est  r^'put-'  partie  integrante  de  la  Loi 
anglaise  elle-meme."  Et  (juelle  est  cette  Cduimon  Law,  I'liunneur  de  ce  pays,  sinon  la 
Loi  cteinelle,  les  pri-ceptes  du  Decalogue  sur  Tetfusion  du  sang  humain. que  nous avous 
eu  le  grand  honneui"  d'exitoser  ici  hnuli  dei"nier.  C'est  pour  cela  que  sous  aurez  encore 
atteint  un  quatrieme  (jbjet  que  vouspoursuivez  :  I'eloignement  de  ces  causes  indirectes, 
tenebreuses,  on  plutot  de  ces  pretextes  tictifs  d'ettusion  du  sang,  que  le  programme 
(;n{nnert-\j)reju(/esJr((ditioii!>ririeiise!<,faaxej'pa.s€-^.ej-af/er(tti'nis(lel(tPre-siie,deN 
lei/isldtirea,  des  reiiitijns  jxih/hjites,  itijinence  pretendue  ties  droittijjrotecteurs  et  ilea  tarifs, 
etc.,  etc.  Tout  cela  t'ondra  comme  la  ueige  aux  layous  du  sJeil,  je  veux  dire  de  la 
C'omntouLair,  lumineuse,  sans  ombre,  accessible  a  tons,  qui  donne  la  sagesse  meme  aux 
pet  its  enfant  s.  Lex  I  hnnini  iiiiiutiriildtd.  /lluinin<iiisi(intiii(i^,ifujtienti<nii  j)r(e><tiinxparctiliH. 
Ah  !  qui  nous  rendra  la  sinqjlicite  et  la  droiture,  au  taut  que  I'iutirmite  hnmaiue  les 
conqioi'te  ?     Ce  sera  cette  magisti-ature. 

Cesconsiderationspreliniinairesemises.  je  vaisen  demontierla  verite,eu  entrant  dans 
le  ca-ur  du  sujet. 

En  meditant  sur  ce  texte  du  programme  :  Texpression  de  la  volonte  natiouale 
comme  condition  necessaire  de  la  denonciation  des  hostilites,  je  me  suis  demande 
quelle  en  etait  la  signitication,  ou  plutot  la  pensee  (ju'il  recouvre.  Car  je  ferais  injure 
aux  rcdacteurs  de  leur  supposer  meme  un  instant  d'avoir  eu  la  pensee  qu'il  suttit  de  la 
volonte  natiouale  j)oiu"qu'une  guerre  soit  juste  ou  licite.  Toutes  les  volontes  nationales 
de  tuutes  les  nations,  c'est-a-dire  de  tons  les  hommes  du  rnonde,  sout  impuissantes  k 
rendre  juste  ou  licite  une  gueiTe  qui  serait  criniinelle.  Telle  n'a  done  pu  etre  I'idee  de 
la  redaction.  Ce  qui  etait  au  fond  de  leur  pensee  ne  peut-etre  <jue  ceci.  Les  guerres 
de  ce  temps  sont  injustes  et  inutiles  ;  si  Ton  pouvait,  de  facon  ou  d'autre,  rendre 
obligatoire  I'expression  de  la  volonte  natiouale  prealablemeut  ;\  toute  ln)Stilite,  nous  y 
echapperions  ;  car  il  nV-st  pas  possible  que  les  habitants  d'un  pays,  consultes  aiusi  se 
declareraient  pour  le  crime  et  la  mine.  Tres-bien.  Mais  approfondissons  la  situation 
que  cette  pensee  revele. 

Un  des  premiers  preceptes  de  cette  Loi  eternelle  brillant  dans  la  conscience  est 
celui  qui  defend  d'oter  la  vie  a  son  sendjlable,  de  verser  le  sang  humain  sans 
juste  cause  et  sans  y  etre  contrauit  par  la  necessite.  C'est  un  de  ceux  qui  sont 
graves  le  plus  avant  dans  le  creur  de  riiomme.  Comme  aux  jours  antiques  sur  le 
front  de  Ca'i'n,  un  signe  de  reprobation  nous  apparait  tnujours  marquant  le  front  de 
riiomicide,  du  meiutrier  prive 

Mais  s'il  s'agit  de  guerre,  c"est-a-dire  de  I'eftusioii  du  sang  humain  par  torrents, 
les  hommes  d'a  present  ue  s'inquietent  plus  de  la  juste  cause.  Ceux  qui  y  preuuent 
part  ne  songent  plus  k  se  demander  si  ces  meurtres  innomitrables  sont  justilies  tiu 
non,  c'est-a-dire  si  les  guerres,  ou  ce  qu'on  appelle  de  ce  nom,  sont  justes  ou  iniques, 
legales  on  illegales,  licites  ou  criminelles  :  si,  en  maniaut  le  feu  qui  devore  les  biens 
et  Tarme  qui  detruit  les  vies  humaiues,  ils  violent  (Ui  non  cette  loi  primordiale  qui 
defend  Ihomicide  et  le  meurtre,  le  jiillage  et  I'incendie  sans  juste  cause. 

Leur  conscience  est  muette  la-dessus,  elle  est  tenebreuse  de  ce  cote,  comme  une 
lune  tronquee  ^  son  declin  ou  k  I'etat  d'eclipse  partielle.  La  guerre  pour  eux  a  cesse 
d'etre  un  acte  relevant  de  la  morale.     lis  n'ont  pas  d'autre  joie,  dans  les  fatigues  et 
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les  perils  ties  camps,  que  oelle  d'etre  vainqiieiirs.  pas  iTautre  tristcsae  (-|ue  celle  d'etre 
vaincus.     Eu  uu  mot.  ils  tuent,  pillent  et  lirfllent  sans  conscience. 

Xe  m'objectez  pas  qu'ils  eervent  leur  pays.  II  y  a  longtenips  (lu'un  puisfiaiit 
genie  vous  a  repnndu  par  ces  paroles  devenucs  proverhiales  :  "  Otcz  la  justice,  quo 
Ront  leu  empires,  sinon  de  g-rautU-s  societcs  de  lirigands  ?  Et  los  conipagnies  de 
brigands  ne  sont-elles  pas  elles-niemes  de  petits  empires  ?  Lee  brigands  ausai  ont 
certaines  lois  on  conventions  d'apros  leequelles  ils  se  regissent.  l;a  anssi  on  se  bat 
pour  la  conquete  du  butin  et  pour  le  point  d'lionneur  de  la  bande." 

L'n  memlire  de  I'ancienue  Chaml>re  francaise,  disiiit  a  la  tribune  il  v  a  sept  ans, 
le  31  Uctobre.  1883  : 

"  II  s'est  iutroduit  en  Europe  une  politique,  ipic  M.  Tluers  delinissait  la  politique 
<ixi  Prenez  et  ie  ]>re)idrin.  On  peut  la  forninler  encore  ainsi  :  Je  rm/s  domie  ce  que 
je  u'ai p<ig,  doHiiez-mni  ce  que  roun  //"(/(•(°c^>(/x...Cliacun  prend  son  morceau  :  et  ceux 
qui  n'ont  rien  se  preparent  i\  prendre. " 

Et  encore,  dans  la  nionie  seance,  s'adressant  an  niinistrtMles  affaires  etrangeres. 
president  du  couseil  : 

"  L'oocasion  etait  boiuie,  dites-vous  ? — Oni,  I'occasion  fait  le  Inn-on.  VA  moi 
j'e8tinie...qu'une  nation  doit  se  condnii-e  en  lionuete  homnie." 

Voila  une  belle  parole,  Messieurs  :  et  je  ne  doute  pas  (jue  vous  partagiez  tons 
I'avjs  dc  M.Clemenceau  (car  c'est  bii  qui  I'a  dite),  et  I'avis  de  I\I.  Tliiers,  qui  est  I'avis 
de  iNiint  Augustin. 

A  -M.  Clemenceau  et  a  M.  Thiers  temoignant  sur  Tetat  de  brigandage  de 
I'Eiu-ope  ciiutenqinraine,  je  n'offcnserai  personne  en  ajoutant  le  tenioignage  de  Pie 
IX.  II  ccrivait,  ii  y  a  treize  ans.  dans  un  P>rct"  adrcssc  a  M.  Lncicn  \^\•\n\  et  a 
plusieurs  membres  de  TAsseniblee  nationale  :  "  La  plnpart  des  niaux  presents  ont 
pour  cause  I'eniploi  pervers  du  ponvoir  et  des  armees."  Et  il  disait  a  un  protestant 
qui  If  prcssiiit  dans  une  audience  sur  le  menie  snjet  :  "Un  chrotien  doi  se  laisser  tuer 
lui-meme  plutot  que  de  verser  Ic  sang  sans  juste  cause." 

Kemarquez,  ilessicurs,  cet  accord,  cette  nnaniniite  vraimout  niervcilleuse  eu  ue 
temps  de  divisions  et  de  discordes  multiples  et  profondes  dans  notre  pays.  C'est, 
pour  m<'  ser\"ir  de  certains  termes  a  la  nmde,  c'est  la  Iiepulili([U('  cdnservatrice  ayant 
pour  organe  M.  Thiers,  la  Kepubliqne  radicale  ])ar  la  liouclic  i}^'  .M.  Clemenceau, 
I'Eglise  avec  Pie  IX.  les  nionarchistes  avec  M.  Lucien  Bruu  et  sci;  collogues,  qui 
tiennent  le  meme  langage  et  disent  en  appliquant  la  maxime  de  Saint  Augustin  k 
I'Eurojtc  ctinternporaine  :   "■  Ce  sont  des  nations  dc  l)rigands." 

Aussi,  Messi -urs,  ma  confiance  est  grande,  en  vous  demandant  d'adopter  le 
principe  de  I'institution  proposee,  atin  que  les  nations  Europeennes  ccsscnt  d'etre  des 
nations  de  larrons,  et  les  armees,  des  troujies  de  brigands  et  de  pirates  :  je  doisajouter, 
et  d'esclaves. 

Oui,  dans  ces  conditiims,  les  armees  sont  des  troupeaux  (I'esclaves,  esclaves  d'un 
ou  deux  gouvernants,  d'un  ou  deux  ministres,  qui  disjKisent  d'eux  tyranniquement,  sans 
autre  garantie  qu'une  responsabiliti'  puremi'nt  nominale,  nous  le  savons.  Pour  le  dire 
en  passjint,  ces  ileux  ou  trois  homines,  on  cet  unique  ministre  est  ordinairc^ment  lui- 
merne,  conscient  ou  non,  desinteresse  ou  non, — on  ne  peutpasle  sa  voir  an  juste, — I'execu- 
teur  des  volonti-s  et  des  desseinshabiles  et  caches  d'une  diplomatie  ('■trangere,  toujonrs 
secrete  tant  ipu-  le  coup  n'est  pas  fait,  ciicon-  noire  et  indcchill'rablc.  inemc  apres  que 
le  coup  est  fait. 

Ce  qui  caractcrise  resclave.  cest  quil  t/st  cntre  les  mains  de  son  maitn;  commc 
une  choH<\  un  outil,  et  non  plus  un  homme.  Ainsi  en  est-il  du  soldat,  de  I'oilicier,  du 
general,  marchaiit  aii  feu  I't  au  sang  sans  sonci  dc  la  justice,  ))ar  la  volonte  arbitraire 
des  niinistres.  dans  les  conditions  exposees.  Ainsi  I'l  scJavage  militaire  cxiste,  et 
c'est  le  pire  des  esclavages,  aujourd'hui  surtout  qu'il  met,  par  la  conscription  forcee, 
la  chaine  au  con  a  tons  It-s  hommcs  libres  et  forts  des  nations,  \Hmr  (;n  faire  des 
outils  ric  mi-urtre,  des  tueurs  dt-  jirofc-ssion,  des  bouchers  de  chiiir  hnniaine  ;  car 
tel  est  le  seiil  npiin  servile  en  vue  duquel  ils  Bont  enchaines  et  dresses. 

Pendant  la  decadence  romaine,  ce  jieuplc  f|ui  avait  etc  i)lnsi('nrs  siecles  dnrant  le 
pluK  austere.  If  phis  sobre.  If  plus  juste  envcrs  les  antres-  jifuplcs,  en  vint,  dans  sa 
corruption  jilfine  de  soifs  depravees,  de  voluptes  cruelles  et  bestiales,  a  instituer  des 
regiments  d'liommeH  qui  s'exercaient  au  parfait  maniement  des  amies,  pour,  en  un 
jour  de  s]>fctacle,  s'assassiner  entre  eux  selon  certaines  regies,  et  repaitre  ainsi  de 
leur  sjing  li-s  regards  de  ceux  flont  les  peres  s'daif lit  appc-lfs  de  ce  grand  nom  : 
Senatug  I'opulugqne  romanus.  Voila  ou  en  est  I'Europe  moderne  avec  cette  aggrava- 
tion que  ce  Si^mt  touH  les  homines  libres  et  valides  qui  sont  enr61es  :  tout  le  monde  y 
est  gladiateur. 

Pensez-vous.  Messieurs,  que  cela  serait  possible  si  la  parole  de  I'ouvrier  anglais 
n'etait  vraie,  c'eHt-4-dire  si  la  conscience  n'etait  pas  eteinte  V      Cela    serait-il  possible 
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•si  les  homines  da  prusont  vuyaient  dans  la  gut-rre  uue  (luivic  de  justice  necessaire,  4 
laquelle  ils  Be  voueraieut  en  vertu  d'une  juste  sentence  d&ment  rendu.-,  dont  ils 
seraient,  cette  fois  vrainient  pour  la  juste  defense  et  I'lioiuieur  de  la  patrie,  los  nobles 
et  huroiques  executeurs  ?  Des  gouveruauts,  an  nomine  de  deux  ou  trois,  on  pen 
plus,  un  peu  moins,  reunis  dans  uii  caliinet  secret,  (Idilicrant  sans  registre  et  saua 
proces-verbal  destine  a  la  publicite,  partant  sans  responsubilite  possible,  sans  frein  ! 
selon  I'euergique  expression  de  I'ouvrier  anglais,  sans  garantie  aucune,  par  conse- 
quent, pour  la  conscience  de  ceiix  qu'ils  envoient  tuei',  ponrrai  nt-ils  ordonner  ainsi 
des  massacres,  si  la  conscience  n'efciit  pas  eteinte  V — An  contraire,  (pie  les  citoyens 
des  nations  europeennes  rapprennent  et  professeut  qu'il  n'est  pas  plus  permis  de  tuer 
dix  ou  cent  mille  honinies  des  nations  etrangeres  qu'un  seul  particulier  de  leur  pays 
sans  juste  cause  et  sans  jugement  prealablc  ;  (jue  de  i)retendu.'S  guerrcs  ainsi  t'aites 
ne  sont  que  des  brigandages  et  des  entassenieiits  de  meurtres  suruue  echelle  colossale; 
et  ces  monstruosites  cesseront  d'etre  possibles. 

La  conscience  est  eteinte.  II  vous  appartient.  Messieurs,  d'en  ralJunier  Ic  tlam- 
beau,  en  restavir;int  la  Loi.  Et  !a  Loi,  ce  sera  le  frein.  Et  le  frein  ce  sera  la 
magistrature  proposce,  un  tribunal  qui  declare  ouvertement  la  justice  ou  I'injustice 
de  la  cause. 

Permettez-moi  de  vous  sonniettre  encore  un  ■  consideration  analogue  aux  prece- 
dentes.  Pounpioi  ravaler  les  so'.dats,  les  olticiers,  les  generaux,  au-dessous  du 
bourreau  ?  Un  fonctionnaire  queiconque,  apres  des  correspondances  et  des  manigances 
secretes,  ne  vient  pas  dire  au  bouireau,  en  lui  designant  un  citoyen  :  "  I'rends-moi  cet 
honmie  et  coupe-iui  la  tete  ou  etrangle-le."  Le  citoyen  le  plus  meprisable,  fut-il 
cliarg(''  de  vingt  comlanniatidns  anterieures,  est  d'abord  amene  dans  un  edifice  public, 
oil  il  trouve  douze  jures  pour  lentendre,  une  cour  tres  noble  pour  Tinterroger  et 
diriger  impartia lenient  les  debats,  garantir  son  droit  de  defense.  S'il  est  condanme  k 
la  fin  sans  appel  et  sans  recours,  par  une  sentence  publiquenient  et  solenndienient 
inotivee  et  reudue,  et  que  I'lieure  de  mourir  soit  arrivee,  on  depute  encore  vers  lui  un 
honnue  public,  qui  lit  la  sentence  definitive  et  irrevocable  en  presence  de  I'executeur 
des  hautes  oeuvres  ;  et  c'est  alors  seulement  que  I'executeur  peut  mettrc  la  main  sur 
lui.  C'est  ainsi,  Messi  urs,  que  les  nations  peuvent  vivre,  chez  elles.  a  I'etat  de 
societe.  Les  formes  judiciaires,  c'est  la  societe  !  Sans  dout,-,  avec  elles,  avec  la 
justice  regulierement  et  publiquenient  rendue,  il  y  a  encore  des  scelerats,  des 
homines  qui  tuent  et  qu'il  faut  mettre  justement  a  mort  pour  proteger  la  vie  de  tons. 
Mais  essayez  de  laisser  les'paruculiers  d'une  nation  se  faire  justice  entre  eux.  sans 
tribunal,  sans  les  saintes  formes  de  la  justice,  sans  jugement  regulier  et  solenuel, 
vous  aurez  tout  de  suite  un  corps  social  condamne  a  mort,  parce  que  see  membres 
s'entretuerom  comiiie  des  betes  feroces.  Les  nations  europeennes  n'eii  sont  pas  Ik 
chez  elles,  a  I'interieur.  Au  contraire,  en  omettant  des  exceptions  douloureuses  dont 
je  n'ai  pas  a  parlor  ici,  on  peut  dire  que  la  justice  y  est  aussi  parfaitemeiit  organises 
que  le  comporte  la  condition  iiumaine  :  et  c'est  ce  qui  rend  le  contraste  plus  etrange. 
Elles  en  sont  la  entre  eUes  ! 

On  a  public,  depuis  quarante  ans,  depuis  vingt  ans  surtout,  un  grand  nonibre 
d'ecrits  fort  serieux  sur  cette  situation.  J'ai  lu  dans  un  de  ces  ecrits,  dont  I'auteur  est 
celui  qui  I'a  le  plus  et  le  mieux  approfondie  au  point  de  vue  du  droit  des  gens  et  a 
tous  les  points  de  vue,  que  nous  avons  fait  plus  de  guerres  en  trente  ans  que  I'antique 
Syrie  n'en  avait  vii  durant  une  periode  de  quinze  cents  ans  de  I'liistoire  ancienne. 
Cessons  de  faire  la  guerre  sans  jugement  et  sentence  prealable,  et  les  guerres  seront 
beaucoup  plus  rares,  comme  dans  cliaque  nation  les  meurtres  prives  sont  relativement 
rares,  parce  que  c'est  la  magistrature  qui  poursuit  les  crimes,  et  non  chacun  qui 
pretend  se  faire  justice  soi-menie. 

C'est  ici  la  raison  pour  laquelle  la  proposition  de  votre  comite  ne  laisse  pas  au 
seul  pouvoir  execiitif  la  f  onction  de  decreter  les  gu -rrcs.  Le  pouvoir  executif  d'une 
nation  se  trouve,  vis-A-vis  des  pouvoirs  executifs  ou  gouvernements  etrangers,  comme 
dans  une  nation  un  citoyen  vis-a-vis  des  autres  citoyens.  Ceux-ci  ne  se  font  pas 
justice  entre  eux,  ne  prononcent  pas  de  jugement  les  uns  contre  les  autres  :  c'est  le 
magistrat.  Qu'il  en  soit  de  menie  de  chaque  gouvernement  a  I'egard  des  autres 
gouvernements.  D'autre  part,  le  sage  principe  du  partage  des  pouvoirs  et  des  attri- 
butions exige  qu'il  en  soit  encore  de  meme  du  Parlement.  Les  Chambres  out  des  attri- 
butions legislatives,  non  judiciaires.  LesParlements  ne  sont  pasdes  tribunaux.  Messieurs, 
et  leurs  membres  ne  peuvent  pas  etre  des  juges.  Outre  qu'ils  sont  trop  nombreux 
pour  faire  un  tribunal,  ils  sent  trop  divises  en  partis  ;  partant  incapables  d'etre 
impartiaux.  Impartialite,  integrite,  sont  synonynies,  et  il  n'y  a  pas  de  tribunal 
ordinaire  possible,  sans  integrite.  L'integrite,  c'est  la  justice  ;  I'impartialit^,  c'est  le 
juge.  Je  ne  fais  qu'indiquer  ces  raisons  sans  les  developper  parce  que  j'ai  mii-ux  a 
▼ous  presenter  que  des  deductions  logiques,  quelle  qu'en  soit  la  valeur. 
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Lft  situation  que  nous  vonons  dc  dccrirc  et  d'approf ondir  prcndra  fin  le  joiir  oti  le» 
hoinmesd'a  present  saurunt  qii'il  est  defendii  A  toute  etniseieuee  honuete  de  verser  le  sang' 
hninain — nou  occides — s<\ns  justice,  sans  jui^enient.  et  liors  le  cas  de  necessite.  En 
d'autres  tenues,  que  pour  faire  la  guerre  ou  y  participer  saus  etre  coupable  denieurtre, 
il  faut  dahord  une  juste  cruise,  une  cause  juridique,  telleuient  ^rave,  qu'elle  motive 
I'effusioii  du  s;jn<r  :  cVst  la  justice  ;  (ju'il  faut  ensuite  la  declarati()n  en  form  ■  de  cette 
juste  cause  a  Tadversiiire  avec  otFre  de  la  paix  nuiyeiinant  satisfaction  :  c'est  le  jui^e- 
luent,  avec  sji  signification,  ou  la  declaration  du  cas  de  fjcuerre  :  (ju'il  faut  entin  le 
refus  dc  I'adversjiire,  et  rinipussibilite  de  s'entendreavcc  lui,  ou  den  sortir  autrenient : 
— c'est  la  iieci'ssite.  Et  Ion  siiira  ces  trois  clioscs  le  join"  nh  une  nation  quelconque, 
aura  fait  ressortir  ces  trois  points,  en  instituant  cliez  elle  une  niai^istrature  qui  en  fera 
Tappiication. — L'institntion  d'une  telle  niagistrature  est-elle  possible  ?  Le  progranune 
le  deinande.  Nous  croyons  deja  I'avoir  deniontre,  en  prouvant  ([u'elle  est  n^-cessaire, 
pour  rendre  aux  honnnes  la  conscience  en  affaires  puliliques  et  pour  les  arraclier  il 
I'esclavage  niilitair  ■.  Xous  allons  m  fournir  une  dcnioiistration  sans  replique,  en 
racontiiut  I'institution  et  en  exposant  I'organisation  et  le  fonctionnement  d'une 
seniMalile  niigistrature  qui  a  existe  et  fonctionne  durant  phisienrs  siecles,  chez  la 
nation  la  plus  en  vne  et  la  plus  illustre  du  nionde  :  la  nation  roniaine.  Nous  aurions 
pu  ciioisir  d'autres  types.  Xous  preferons  celui-lA,  pour  plnsieurs  raisonsqu'il  est  inutile 
de  fournir.     II  s'agit  du  (/ollege  fecial  de  I'ancienne  Koiut'. 

LE   COLLEGE     KjtClAL. 

I'n  professeur  <le  droit  agrege  a  la  Faculte  de  Dijon,  en  parle  en  ces  ternies  au 
debut  dune  reinarquablc  ctnde  publiee  en  1888  : 

"  11  n'est  j«is  sans  interet,  an  moment  oi'i  TEurope  nuiltii>liu  ses  armements  et  ses 

raoyens  de  destruction de   faire   un  retour  en   arriere,   de  montrer,   par 

I'etuile  des  formalitcs  et  des  garanties  (pii  entouraient  a  Kome  la  dtk-laration  des 
guerres  et  la  conchision  des  traites,  que  ce  peuple  avail  con(,'u  du  droit  des  gens  une 
idee  plus  pure  et  |)lus  raftinee  qu'on  n'aurait  pu  I'attendre  de  I'etat  de  sa  civilisation. 
Plus  d'lme  nation  nioilerne  ])0urrait  envier  a  ces  temps,  que  nous  a])pelons  barbares, 
une  institiuioii  aussi  sage,  aussi  morale  (}ne  I'etait  sous  la  republiipie  roniaine  le 
college  des  Feciaux,  ce  trilmnal  respecte  qui,  au  dire  de  Varron,  presidait  ti  la  loyaute 
des  relations  internationales.  " 

L'idee  <pie  nons  nous  faisons,  dans  la  derniere  moitic  de  ce  siecle,  de  la  declara- 
tion de  guerre,  est  fort  singuliere  et  tout  a  fait  iiioiiVc.  Si  Ton  demandait  h  nos  con- 
tem|Kirains  quel  sens  ils  attaclient  a  cette  locution,  la  reponse  unaninie,  suppose  qu'elle 
ffit  (ttsee  Hur  les  faits  recents  les  pins  nombreux  de  notre  epoque,  serait  celle-ci  :  La 
declaratioii  dc  guerre  est  un  avis  ecrit,  verbal  ou  t»negraphie  au  nioyen  duquel  une 
nation,  p;ir  I'organe  de  son  gouvernement,  dit  a  une  autre  :  Nons  allons 
nous  iwttre  :  on  encore  :  Nous  allons  demain  chez  vous,  pour  titer,  piller 
et  briiler.  II  y  a  ipiatre  ans,  c'est  ainsi,  A  la  lettre,  qn'agissait  8a  Majeste 
le  roi  de  Serbie  k  I'egard  de  la  Bulgarie.  Sa  depeclie,  la  premiere  piece 
otticielle  relative  a  la  gnerre,  portait  :  (leiiiahi  a  xix  heitrPH  du  inuthi.  Dix  ans 
au|iaravant.  ie  11  juillet  187fj,  les  meines  Serbes  on  Montenegrins,  pousses  en  avant 
piir  la  diplomatic  pour  amener  le  dernier  grand  confiit  entre  la  Kussie  et  la  Tnnpiie, 
de  laniient  la  guerre,  on  plutot  annoneaient  leiir  brigandage  par  tebgrairinie  I  Et  la 
veille  de  I'envoi  du  tt'legrannne,  dans  des  depeclies  ecrites,  ils  j)rotestaient  contre  la 
pt-nsce  qu'on  leur  attribnait  de  vouloir  faire  la  guerrel. 

Bien  autre  etait  I'idee  que  se  formaient  de  la  declaration  de  guerre  diverses 
nations  lie  I'antiipiitc.  sans  parler  <ln  people  de  Dien,  dont  nous  avonsetndie  lesloiset 
la  pratique  duns  la  Ire  seaoce,  notamment  les  Pelasges  et  je  citerai  les  cites 
qui  occu|>aient  le  s<il  de  I'ltalie  A  I'epoqne  de  la  fon<lation  de  Koine,  Albains, 
Ardeat<.'s.  Siimnites,  Kalisrpies,  Equicoles,  a  (|ui  les  Romains  Tout  empruntee.  Les 
magistrats  diargi'S  de  cette  grave  et  redoutalile  fonction  de  lieclarer  les  guerres,  de 
faire  on  pr<-|>arer  les  traites,  portaient,  outre  le  n<tm  de  Feciaux  2,  ceux  de  gardiens 
ou  rotiK^rriiffum  t/e  Iti  )ntix,  et  de  JuffeH  <le  la  paix,  noms  dont  la  signification  *''tait, 
dit  I'lutarque.  qu'ils  devaient,  dans  I'exercice  de  leur  charge,  rechercher  la  paix  et  la 
justice. 

Les  HornainH.  dit  V'attel,  reconnaissaient  une  loi  (superieure)  qui  oblige  les 
nations  cntre  elles,  et  ils  rapport^iient  k  cette  loi  le  droit  des  ambassades.     lis  avaient 

Le  I>roit  Fecial  et  les  F'ociaiix  a  Kome.      Paris,  Durand  et  Pedone. 

1.  I.  Il're»ip  iiiiifiaifituiet  la  roimlitution  de  V Egliise,  par  M.P.  Defourny,  page  22. 
— Voir  le  Jouriuil  dc  I{ow*>,  et  les  autres  'a  ces  dates. 

2.  \)e  fiden.  ou  defofere,  peu  import*!. 
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auBsi  le  Droit  fecuil,  lequel  n'etait  autre  chose  que  le  droit  den  f>;ens  par  rapport  a\ix 
traiteH  et  particulierenient  ^  la  guerre.  Les  Feciaux  i-taient  les  iiiterprotos,  les 
gardiens,  et  en  quelquo  fa9ori  les  pretres  de  la  foi  publique  1. 

Uu  les  appelait  Fociaux,  dit  Varroii,  parte  qu'ils  pn-sidaieut  a  la  Foi  puhlique 
entre  les  peuples.  En  elVet,  c'est  par  leur  autorite  (pie  sc  d(  ridaieiit  les  justes  guerre«, 
(ju'elles  se  teniiinaient,  et  que  se  faisaient  ensuite  ;es  traites  qui  retablissaierit  la  paix 
sur  la  foi  publicjue  2. 

Le  genie  de  Bossuet  eclate  en  oris  d'adniiratiori,  en  voyant  detiler,  dans  la 
procession  de  I'llistoire  universelle,  le  venerable  College  fecial  de  la  Rome 
antique  : 

"  Qu'v  a-t-il  de  plus  beau,  de  plus  saint  que  le  college  des  Feciaux  ?  Le  Couseil 
otait  etabli  pour  juger  si  luie  guerre  etait  juste.  Avant  (pie  le  S(''nat  la  proposat,  et 
que  le  peuple  la  resoiiit,  cet  exainen  d'equitc.-  prect-dait  toujoiirs.  Quand  la  justice  i^e 
la  guerre  etait  reconnue,  le  Senat  prenait  des  niesures  pour  I'entreprendre.  Mais  on 
croyait  devoir  avant  tout  redemander  dans  les  formes  k  I'usurpateur  les  choses 
injusteinent  ravies,  et  Ton  n'en  venait  aux  extremity's  (ju'apres  avoir  opuisi'  les  voies 
de  la  douceur. 

"  Saiute  institution  s'il  en  fut  jamais,  et  qui  fait  Iionte  aux  chivtiens  3..."  Aux 
Chretiens  de  son  temps,  qui  n'etait  di^jiiplus  I'age  chretien.  et  du  notre,  qui  Test  encore 
moins. 

Veuons  ;V  son  organisation. 

Le  College  fd'cial  se  eomposait  de  vingt  membres  pris  parmi  les  citoyens  les  plus 
eminents  de  la  Rd'publique. 

Ce  uombre  de  vingt  est  sagement  choisi.  lis  ne  sont  pas  trop  nombreux  pour 
former  une  cour  de  justice  de  cette  importance.  Car  il  s'agit  d'une  cour  de  justice,  et 
si  c'd'tait  une  multitude,  ce  ne  serait  plus  une  cour  de  justice.  II  ne  faut  pas  non  plus 
qu'ils  soient  en  trop  petit  nornbre.  S'ils  nY'taient  que  ijuatre  oil  cinq,  ils  pourraieut 
dd'gtjntl'rer  en  cabale,  ce  qui  est  difficile  avec  un  jjersonnel  de  vingt  membres  d'une 
honorabilit(j  notoire. 

lis  sont  a  vie,  pour  n'etre  pas  influences  dans  leur  jugement  par  la  ciainte  d'etre 
n'voqiKJs,  ou  de  n'etre  pas  renins,  ou  p;ir  I'ambition  de  I'etre,  dans  le  cas  ou  ils 
am-aient  rendu  une  sentence  deplaisante  aux  partis  ou  aux  entrainements 
populaires. 

Pour  la  meme  raison,  les-F(?ciaux,  une  fois  institm's,  ne  fiu-ent  plus  elus  ni  par 
le  Senat  ni  par  le  peuple,  souvent  h  Rome  en  dt'saccord  et  partagvs  en  factions  et 
partis  opposes.  C'est  pounjuoi  le  College  fecial  se  recrutait  par  ce  mode  de  suffrage 
appele  cooptat'um  ;  en  d'auti-es  termes,  quand  un  des  vingt  mourait,  ses  collegues  en 
elisaient  eux-memes  uu  autre  a  sa  place.  Ce  qui  se  passait  aiiisi  :  chacun  presentait 
son  candidat,  en  jurant  qu'il  etait  (ligne  ;  ensuite  avait  lieu  la  cooptation  proprement 
dite,  c'est-A-dire  le  choix  du  plus  digne  par  tout  le  Coll(^'ge  ix'uni,  parmi  les  candidate 
propos(is.  D'autres  conditions  etaient  encore  necessaires.  Plusieiu-s  d'entre  eux,  au 
moins  ;l  I'epoque  de  leur  election,  devaient  otre  ce  (pi'on  appelait  :  "  Peres  patres," 
Pdtres  patrati  ;  c'est-a-dire  avoir  leur  pere  vivant  et  etre  eux-memes  peres  defamille, 
coninie  pour  mieux  offrir  en  leiu-s  personnes  la  garantie  de  I'honneur  passe  et  de 
riionneur  futur  de  la  patrie.  C'etait  toujours  un  jiere  patro  (jue  les  autres 
devaient  (ilire  pour  chef  d'ambassade  en  cas  de  plainte  ou  de  conflit  international. 

Une  fois  revetus  de  cette  magistrature,  les  Feciaux  pouvaient  bien  exercer  c(ju- 
curremment  d'autres  charges  dans  I'ordre  civil,  mais  non  dans  les  aruKies  de  la 
Rcjpublique,  et  il  ne  leiu-  (:'tait  pas  perniis  de  prendre  part  personnellement  k  la 
guerre,  de  peur  que  leur  valeur  militaire,  vertu  si  commune  h  Rome,  ne  fit  penclier 
la  balance  de  leur  jugement  du  cote  de  la  guerre  ou  de  la  prolongation  de  la  guerre, 
au  detriment  de  la  justice  et  de  la  paix,  dont  ils  avaieiit  la  garde. 

Avec  cette  organisation  et  cette  independance.  les  Fij-ciaux  n'ont  pourtant  dans 
les  mains  que  les  nioyens  d'etre  integres,  non  celui  de  tyranniser  la  R^publique  en 
lui  faisant  faire  la  guerre  selon  leur  bon  plaisir.  Car,  et  c'est  peut-etre  ici  le  point 
culminant  de  la  sagesse  du  legislateur  a  qui  Ton  doit  cette  institution,  les  Feciaux 
n'otit  pas  la  decision  de  la  (juerre  !  En  ce  qui  regarde  une  guerre  a  entreprendre,  ils 
n'ont  qu'une  attribution,  celle  de  juger  si  elle  est  juste  oui  ou  non,  en  d'autres  termes, 
s'il  y  a  une  juste  cause.  Lorsqu'ils  ont  jugi'  que  la  cause  est  juste,  apios  informatiouB 
et  enquetes,  et  d'autres  solennites  dont  je  parlerai  tdut  a  I'lieure.  leur  role  est  fini.  et 
il  n'y  a  rien  de  fait,  tout  est  encore  k  faire  (plant  :\  la  decision  de  la  guerre.       Alors 


1.  Vattel,  liv.,  III.,  ch.  III. 

2.  Varro,  Be  ling,  hit.,  lib.  IV. 

3.  Disconrs  sur  Fhistoire  universelle. 
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iutorvieat  le  Seuut,  puis  le  peuple  assemble  eu  cornices.  C'est  de  I'uu  et  de  Tautre 
que  depend  la  decision,  uon  des  Feciaux  qui  n'out  plus  rien  A  dire.  Si  le  Senat  la  vote, 
et  que  le  peuple  rordoune,  elle  se  fera,  sinon,  elle  ne  se  fera  pas  ;  et  il  anixait  qu'elle 
ne  se  faisiiit  pas  1. 

Vattel  resume  tres  clairenieut,  en  termes  generaux,  ce  que  les  llomains 
pratiquaient  :  "  I'ne  nation  ou  son  conducteur  n'ayant  pas  seuleiiient  a  garder  la 
justice  dans  toutes  ses  demarches,  mais  encore  iY  les  rcgler  sur  le  bien  de  lEtat,  il 
faut  que  des  motifs  honnetes  et  louables  coucourent  avec  les  raisons  justidcatives 
pour  lui  faire  entreprendre  la  guerre.  Oes  raisons  font  voir  que  le  gouvernement  est 
en  droit  de  prendre  les  amies,  qu'il  en  a  un  juste  sujet  ;  les  motifs  montrent  qu'il 
est  a  propus,  qu"il  est  couveiial)le,  dans  le  cas  dont  il  s'agit,  d'uaer  de  son  droit  : 
ceux-ci  se  rapportent  A  la  prudence,  ctanme  les  raisons  justilicatives  se  rapportunt 
A  la  justice  2." 

II  est  done  avere  que  ce  peuple  romain,  naguere  encore  un  ramassis  de  brigands, 
ravisseurs  des  fenunes  etrangeres,  sut  se  domier  de  bonne  heure  une  telle  institution, 
par  anioiu'  de  la  justice,  et  comme  un  frein  pour  brider  I'injustice  de  ses  ardeurs 
l>elliqueuses.  Autrement,  }\  quoi  bon  ce  Tril)unal  fecial  si  sagement  organise  ? 
puisque  le  Senat  dclibi-rait  si  serieusement  apres  la  decision  des  Feciaux,  puiscjue  le 
peuple  en  cornices  delil)erait  a  son  tour  avant  d'acquiescer  definitivement,  et  (|n'il 
refusiiit  parfois  ?  Ce  tribunal  eut  etc  completement  inutile,  s'il  n'eut  pas  etc  ctabli 
avant  tout  et  uniquement  pour  assui'er  le  droit  et  le  juste. 

Le  peuple  romain  s'etait  ote  a  lui-meme,  en  adoptant  les  institutions  fcciales,  le 
pouvoir  de  faire  des  guerres  criminelles  et  insensees,  il  avait  abdicpic  ses  passions  de 
violence  entre  les  mains  des  Feciaux,  comme  nous  abdiquons  nos  consciences  entre 
les  mains  de  nos  caliinets,  de  nos  ministres  irresponsables. 

Piiursuivons.  II  nous  reste  a  acliever  la  descri{)tion  du  Tribunal  fecial  et 
son  fonctionnement.  C'est  ici  que  nous  allons  voir  ce  que  les  Roniains  entendaient 
par  la  declaration  de  guerre  d'al)()rd,  la  denonciation  deshostilites  ensuite,  et  coiruuent 
ils  appli<iuaient  la  maxinie  citee  tout  k  I'heure  :  II  faut  que  les  causes  d'une  guerre 
soieot  claires  et  evidentes  et  qu'cUes  le  soient  si  bien,  ([u'elles  n'aient  pas  h  redouter 
I'expose  public  que  Ton  en  doit  faire.  Car  la  coutume  a  toujours  ete  de  faire  les 
publications  d'une  guerre  en  en  articulant  la  cause,  aiin  que  le  genre  humain 
tout  entier  pour  ainsi  dire  jmisse  connaitre  de  la  justice  de  cette  cause. 

Avant  que  le  Senat  cut  etc  saisi  de  I'affairc,  non  plus  que  le  peuple  en  cornices, 
le  College  des  Feciaux,  sa  sentence  rendue,  deputait  k  la  nation  dont  le  peuple  romain 
avait  k  se  plaindre  une  amt)assade  composee  de  plusieurs  de  ses  membrt!S,  avant  a  sa 
teto  le  Puter  jxitratnn,  oriu''  extc'ricurement  des  symlioles  de  la  paix.  Arrive  a  la 
frontiere.  aux  premieres  personnes  qu'il  rencontrait,  il  signitiait  les  justes  griefs  du 
peuple  romain.  Puis,  s'avan^ant  jnsqu'au  siege  du  gouvernement,  il  les  repetait  h  la 
porte  de  la  ville  :  entin  il  ])f-netrait  dans  le  forum,  et  en  presence  de  ce  peuple  et  de 
Bes  chefs,  il  jirenait  la  parole,  toujnnrs  dans  les  memes  termes,  et  enon^ait  les  causes 
cluires  ct  positives  qui  pouvaient  amener  la  guerre,  demandant  satisfaction  pour  le 
tort  comniis,  renon9ant  non  pas  vaguement  et  obscun'ment,  mais  I'articulant 
nettement  et  au  moyen  de  breves  forinulcs  que  I'histoire  nous  a  conservees. 

Apres  avoir  re^u  la  reponse  de  la  iiatinn  ainsi  mise  en  causi',  I'ambassade  revenait 
a  Home,  et  y  attendait  pendant  un  mois  Teffiet  de  sa  demarche.  Si,  k  I'expiration  de 
ce  d^lai.  satisfaction  n'etait  pas  dontiee  au  peuple  romain,  elle  retournait  une  seconde 
fois  au  pays  (-tranger,  et  le  pere  patn-  <ienon^'ait  la  guerre  future  en  ces  termes  :  "  Je 
Tous  prends  k  temoin  que  tel  peuple  est  injuste  et  (pi'll  refuse  de  faire  le  droit. 
C'est  pourquoi  nous  allons  en  niferer  k  nos  senateurs  {>onr  (ju'ils  avisent  aux  moyens 
de  nous  obtenir  justice. " 

Telle  est,  .Messieurs,  la  declaration  dii  cas  de  guerre  avec  la  denonciation  des 
hostilites  chez  les  Komains.  C'est  d'elle  qu'il  est  (5crit  dans  leur  droit  public  :  Xous 
ne  consiflerons  comme  enwinis  que  ceux  qui  nous  font  la  guerre  apres  nous  I'avoir 
d^claree.  on  a  qui  nous  la  faisons  apres  la  leur  avoir  doclaree  nous-memes  :  les 
autn;s  Hont  des  hrif/ttn'lx  ou  des  piratfn  3.  Le  procerle  et  la  fonnule  moderne  :  Nous 
allons  nous  liattre,  qui  retient   dans  I'Europe  contemporaine   le  nom   de   declaration. 


1.  TouH  cee  details  sont  extraits  de  divers  auteurs  latins  et  grecs.  On  les 
trouve  prewjue  tous  dans  M.  Weiss,  op.  cit. 

2.  Vattel,  loc.  cit. 

8.  PoMPON.NK.  Ce  texte,  si  dair  jionr  qui  a  ctudic  le  Droit  fecial,  est  souvent 
cite,  pas  toujours  compris.  Le  voici  :  Ilostes  hi  sunt,  qui  nobis  aut  quihus  nos puhlice 
hfAluut  fUcrerimus  :  cateri  Introiies  et prrefhmnes  aunt.  Digeste,  1.  118.  De  rerhorum 
$iffn>lxc'itiotu>. 
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n'en  est  qu'aiiu  indigne  jjarodiu  ;  elle  n'est  pas  meiae  une  denonciation  d'ho^tilites, 
faute  d'avoir  ett''  pr^codee  de  ia  vraio  declaration  du  cas  de  guerre  ;  ce  u'est  qii'im  cri 
de  violence,  dnnnaiit  le  signal  du  brigandage. 

NoiiB  n'avoiis  plus  iju'.-i  couclurc  :  toutes  les  solutions  demandees  par  le  pro- 
gramme ressortent  de  ce  tjui  precede. 

(a)  Une  telle  niagistrature  est-cUe  possible  ?  Cette  question  est  resolue.  Ab 
acta  (kI posse  r<iJet  coiisecntin.  Elle  est  plus  ({ue  possible  ;  elle  est  necessaire  pour 
restaurei"  la  prati(|ue  <le  la  L<»i  eternelle  en  matiere  d'eft'usiou  du  sang,  pour  mettre  tin 
a  rci'rasement  ile  la  conscience  cliez  ceux  (jui  enibrassent  volontairenient  la  carriere 
militaire,  coninie  cliez  ceux  qui  y  entrent  forcement  par  la  conscription.  Une 
institution  que  prati(iua  le  pou])le  hebreu  conforniement  a  la  Loi  de  Dieu,  ({ui  etait 
etablie  et  fonctiounait  che/.  les  Pelasges  et  d'autres  peuples  de  i'autiquite,  qui  avait 
autrefois  ses  analogues  chesc  les  nations  chretiennes,  en  Angleterre,  par  exemple,  dans 
le  Conseil  Prive,  une  telle  institution,  ipii  oserait  soutenir  que  les  nations  modernes  de 
I'Europi-  en  sont  incapal>les  V  Les  Umnains  sortant  du  bauditisnie  se  la  sont  bien 
donnee. 

(A)  Quels  seraient  ses  pouvoirs  V  Serait-ee  uu  Corps  permancjut  cree  par  les 
Parlenients  ? 

8es  pouvoirs  essentiels  doivent  etre  ceux  du  College  fecial  en  ce  qui  regarde  la 
justice,  rien  de  plus,  luais  rien  de  nioius.  II  faut  qu'elle  soit  un  pouvoir  judiciaire,  et 
que  ni  les  ministres,  ui  les  Parleiuents,  ni  les  Chefs  d'Etat  ne  puissent  meuie  deliberer 
Hur  I'entreprise  d'unc  guerre,  tant  que  la  cour  feciale  n'aura  pas  prouonce  qu'elle  est 
juste,  iiieu  n'enipeehe  de  s'y  preparer  si  on  la  redoute.  Cela  ne  regarde  plus  la  cour 
feciale,  non  plus  que  la  decision  meine  de  la  gueiTe,  une  fois  declaree  juste  par  la 
Cour,  et  reconnue  necessaire  par  les  autres  pouvoirs. 

Pour  plus  de  clarte,  j'ai  redige  (juatre  articles  sur  les  pouvoirs  de  la  cour  feciale, 
a  etablir  dans  cliaque  nation  : 

Articij-;  Prkmier. — II  est  institue  un  Grand  Conseil  du  droit  des  gens,  forme 
de  magistrals  speciaux,  et  fonctionnant  a  Tinstar  d'une  haute  com-  de  justice,  pour 
I'examen  et  le  jugement  des  justes  causes  de  gueiTe. — Les  depeches,  rapports,  corres- 
pondances,  et  generalement  toutes  les  pieces  relatives  a  des  conflits  internationaux  lui 
sont  Cf)mnumi(iues  par  le  miiiistre  des  affaires  etrangeres. 

Art.  2. — Le  Chef  de  I'Etat  est  juge,  avec  le  Parlenient,  des  raisons  d'P^tat  en 
matiere  de  guerre  a  entreprendre,  et  il  dispose  de  la  force  arniee  vis-a-vis  des  autres 
nations  avec  I'assentiment  des  Chanibres.  Mais  le  Chef  de  I'Etat  ne  pent  demander 
cet  assentiment,  ni  le  Parlement  le  donner,  et  ni  I'un  ni  I'autre  ne  peuvent  decreter 
une  guerre,  sans  que  prealai)lenient  le  Grand  Conseil  du  droit  des  gens  ait  ete  saisi  de 
la  cause,  et  que,  reuni  en  haute  coui-,  il  ait  rendu  son  jugement  motive,  etablissant  la 
justice  du  cas  de  guerre. 

Art.  3. — Ni  uvant,  ni  apres  I'assentiment  des  Chambres,  le  Chef  de  I'Etat  ne 
pent  denoncer  la  guerre,  ni  les  ministres  ordonner  aucun  acte  d'hostilite  quelconque, 
contre  une  nation  ou  peuplaile  etrangere  quelle  qu'elle  soit,  avant  de  lui  avoir  declare 
le  cas  de  guerre,  c'est-a-dire  de  lui  avoir  notitie,  par  ambassade,  le  jugement  motive 
du  Grand  Conseil,  de  I'avoir  mise  en  demeure  de  reparer  le  tort  commis  en  vers  la 
nation,  et  enonce  audit  jugement,  et  d'avoir  eu  connaissance  certaine  de  son  refus  de 
faire  droit. 

Art.  4. — En  cas  de  declaration  et  de  denonciation  de  guerre,  en  meme  temps  que 
sera  transmis  I'ordre  d'ouvrii-  les  hostilites,  le  jugement  de  la  haute  cour,  ou  Tenonce 
sommaire  des  justes  causes  de  la  guerre,  extrait  dudit  jugement,  sera  lu  publique- 
ment  a  I'ordre  en  tete  de  chaque  escadron,  bataillon  des  armees  et  equipage  de  la 
marine  et  affiche  dans  toutes  les  paroisses  ou  communes  du  territoire  national. 

(r)  Comment  constituer  cette  autorite,  ou  plutot  cette  magistrature  '?  Aiu-ait- 
elle  I'organisation  du  Conseil  Prive  d'Angleterre  ?  Serait-ce  un  corps  permanent  et 
independant  cree  par  les  Parlenients. 

Comment  constituer  cette  Magistrature  ? — Chaque  nation  la  constituerait  dans 
I'esprit  le  plus  conforme  h  sa  propre  constitution,  pourvu  qu'on  ne  s'ecarte  pas 
des  principesde  I'organisation  du  College  Fecial  :  et  eela  suffira. 

Serait-ce  un  corps  permanent  et  independant  cree  par  les  Parlenients  ? 

II  ne  m'appartient  pas  de  prononcer  sur  ce  point  en  ce  qui  regarde  la  nation 
anglaise.  11  sufht  ((ue  le  principe  et  I'institution  de  cette  magistrature  soit  admis,  le 
reste  viendra  facilement  de  soi-meme.  En  ce  qui  regarde  la  creation  de  ces  magistrats 
par  les  Parlenients,  j'avoue  que  j'ai  une  crainte,  eelle  de  leur  donner  I'idee  de  croire 
qu'ils  sont  une  espece  de  commission  ou  de  dependance  du  parlement.  Cette  seule  idee 
suffirait  pour  leur  oter  la  conviction  qu'ils  sont  des  juges — jugee  de  la  justice  des  causes 
des  guerres.  Et  il  faut  qu'ils  soient  des  juges,  ou  ils  n'ont  plus  de  raison  d'etre.  Je  ne 
m'avance   pas  ueanmoins  jus(pi'a   dire  qu'ils  ne  devraient  pas,   pour  la  premiere  fois, 
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mais  pour  h  premiere  fois  aeulenient,  ^tre  designes  par  le  Parlcment. 

Cettf  magistruture  aiirait-cUe  rorfjditisatinii  dii  CunseU-prire  d' Aiujleterre. 
Je  iiie  declare  de  noiiveau  iuioiupeteut.  (."ependaut  an  cmirs  do  iiies  etudes  8ur 
ce  sujet  de  premier  urdre,  j'ai  truuve  des  elioses  luerveilleiiseB  sur  le  Privy  Council^  et 
vuus  lu'acccrderez  eueore  deux  minutes  pour  que  j'aie  Tlionneur  de  vous  les  rappeler. 

Le  Roi  et  sou  Couseil-privt'-,  dit  Coke,  formaient  uue  tros-uoble,  digue  et  hono- 
rable reunion  qui  se  tenait  an  Palais  du  Souverain.  Celui-ci  allait  y  sieger  en 
personue.  Les  Conseillers-privi'-s  avaieut,  comme  de  ti<lcles  sentinellcs,  a  veiller  et 
pourvoir  a  la  (K-fense.  a  la  sftrete  et  a  Tiuteret  du  Hdvauuie  (1).  Lords,  rveiiues, 
justieiers,  houmies  jouissaut  de  la  consideration  et  de  I'estinu'  i)ultlique,  clioisis  lihre- 
ment  par  la  Couronne  parmi  tons  les  sujets  anglais,  ils  pretaieut  uu  semient  tres- 
soleunel  et  tres-eteudu.  lis  juraieut  de  conseiller  le  Souverain  avec  toute  llialiilete  et 
le  discerneuient  dimt  ils  etaient  capaliles.  d'avoir  constauniient  en  vue  dans  leurs 
ctiuscils.  riidimcur  de  la  Couronne  et  le  l>ien  )iul)lic,  sans  se  laisser  intlueneer  jwr  lesprit  de 
parti,  leiu-s  aftectitms  particulieres,  I'aniuur  des  presents  ou  la  crainte  ;  d'eviter  la  corrup- 
tion :  en  un  mot  d'observer,  de  mettre  en  leuvreetde  fuiretout  ce  qu'un  loyal  conseiller 
doit  a  sou  Souverain  (2).  La  Couronne  etait  uliligce  de  prendre  leur  avis  jiour 
exercer  Si\  prerogative  ;  et  hien  qu'elle  eut  seule  la  decision,  cette  decision  u'etait 
obligatoire  qu'autant  qu'elle  rcuuissait  la  pluralite  des  suffrages  du  Conseil  (3). 
Chaque  conseiller  etait  personnellenient  responsable  de  son  avis  consigne  au  Hegistre 
et  sigue  par  lui.  Et  cette  responsabilite  n'etait  jias  un  vain  mot.  Le  cas  ('clu'ant,  les 
Communes  pouvaient  par  rLnpeacliment,  mettre  en  jugement  les  Conseillers  jnives, 
et  les  Pairs  lea  eoudamner,  s'ils  avaient  emis  un  avis  (leshonorant  pour  le  nom  anglais, 
contraire  a  la  Common-Law,  on  pernicieux  au  ]>ays  (4). 

C'etait  une  lielle  instituti(m.  II  parait  ([u'elle  est  tond),\'  en  desuetude  comme 
rimpeaehment. — Kieu  n'empeclierait,  dit  un  autre  de  vos  compatriotes,  de  former  la 
magistratnre  dont  nous  parlous,  mm  du  Conseil  prive  tout  entier  qui  aujourd'hui  est 
trop  nombreux  pour  faire  un  triliunal,  mais  d"uu  Comite  du  Conseil  prive,  dont  les 
inembres  devraient  etre  nonnnes  a  vie  comme  les  juges,  on  ]iour  le  tenqis  de  la  vie 
du  Souverain,  c(unme  les  membres  du  Conseil  ])rive. 

'^uoi  qu'il  en  soit.  peu  importe,  .Messieurs.  Encore  une  fois,  il  sera  facile  de 
consiituer  cette  magistratnre  dans  chaque  nation,  des  (jue  le  principe  sera  admis.  La 
derniere  question  du  Programme  est  celle-ci  :  Quelles  sont  les  difticultes  que  presente 
cette  organisation,  et  ci)mment  y  faire  face?  II  me  semble  que  vous  repondez  avec 
moi  :  il  n'y  en  a  jjas  ;  il  n'y  en  a  pas  d'autres  assun'ment  que  la  routine,  et,  si  elle 
existe,  la  resistance  des  passions  tjui  sont,  au  fond,  parfois  avec  la  maiadresse  de  eeux 
qui  luenent  les  affaires,  la  vraie  cause  des  guerres.  Mais  ces  difficultes  n'en  s(uit  pas, 
piiisqu'on  les  rencontre  toujours  dans  la  vie,  chaque  fois  ([n'on  veut  le  bien,  et 
HurttMit  le  bien  public.  Elles  ne  sont  done  pas,  si  elles  existent,  insurmontables. 
Perrnettez-moi  d'emprunter  le  langage  du  patriarche  Aliraham  priant  pour  Sodonie  et 
Gomorrhe  :  Qu'il  se  trouve  cinquante  mendtres  d"mi  Parlement  quelcon(pie  de 
1  Europe,  qnarante.  s'il  n'y  en  a  jms  cin(iuante,  treiite.  vingt,  liix,  s'il  n'y  en  a  (pie  ilix, 
et  qu  ils  presentent  solennellement  un  Projet  de  Loi  ou  d'acte  de  Parlement  avec 
expose  de  motifs  pour  I'institution  d'une  cour  feciale  a  Teffet  de  sortir  leur  nation,  et 
les  antres  peuples  de  I'Europe  avec  elle,  du  crime,  du  danger  et  de  la  mine.  S'il  n'est 
pas  accueilli  d'emblee,  qu'ils  le  presentent  de  nouveau.  A  la  troisieme  fois  leur 
projet  sera  adopte  :  la  pression  du  sentiment  public  reveille  sur  les  verites  les  plus 
priinordiales  et  leH  devoirs  les  plus  imperatifs  des  hommes  entreeux,  se  fera  seutir  aux 
legislateurs. 

L  n  liomme  revetu  des  plus  hautes  fr)nctions  pul)li(pies,  a  (jui  je  faisais  part 
receujinent  cle  mes  vues  sur  ce  sujet,  me  disait  :  L'Angleterre  est  la  nation  la  mieux 
preparee  pour  faire  revivre  cette  institution  salutaire.  et  jieut-etre,  par  elle,  sauver 
rh.urope.  .Je  suis  lieureux  de  reudre  ce  temoignage  au  pays  (pii  m'accueille  et  a 
TaKsemblee  qui  m'a  entendu  ave<-  taut  de  bicFiveillance.' 

DISCUSSION. 

<  )n  the  suu-g-estion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  the  word 
'•  r/?rpc7  "  was  substituted  tor  tlie  word  ^''  (iriri(nirice''  in  the 
.second  .section  of  the  resolution. 


<1)    Coke,  Institute    iv.,    c.    ii.     <2)    Bowyer,   128.     '3)    Id.    Ibid.  21fi.     (4)    R. 
Di«cour«  Hur  TEffusion  du   sang  des  homnies  et   le  Droit    de  Guerre,  page  11  OH  L 
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M.  Vasseur,  Af,'ent  iii  PariH  of  the  Peace  Society,  speaking  in 
French,  called  in  question  the  efficiency  of  the  Fecial  Tribunal  ;  doubtedi 
very  much  whether  it  had  the  influence  ascribed  to  it  ;  called  attention 
to  the  bad  working  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  showed  that  the 
town  of  Delphi,  which  refused  to  follow  its  behests,  was  attacked  by^ 
Alexander  the  Great  and  destroyed.  They  did  not  come  there  ta 
regulate  war,  but  to  declare  absolutely  against  it. 

M.  Emile  Arnaud,  who  also  spoke  in  French,  condemned 
the  proposal  for  a  juridical  court  if  that  court  had  the  power  of 
declaring  war,  the  object  of  the  Congress  being  not  to  consider  con- 
ditions under  which  war  can  be  declared,  but  to  deny  the  right  of  war 
in  all  cases.  A  court  of  the  kind  might  be  necessary,  but  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  to  arbitration.  He  dwelt  upon  the  mischief 
that  would  follow  the  institution  of  such  a  court,  as  rather  a  pr(j- 
longation  of  the  actual  state  of  things  than  a  permanent  remedy,  and 
proposed  the  following  amendment  : — 

Whereas   the  very  priiiciple  and  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
Universal  Congress  of  Peace  are  the  estahlishment  of  tlie juridical  order 
(or  state  of  law)  among' nations,  and  consequentlg  the  negation  of  the 
right  of  war ;  ivhereas  any  investigation  by  tJiis   Congress  of  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  tJie  declaration  of  war,  and  of  the  functio)is  of' 
the   various  authorities   in  this   matter,  ivould  he  a  recognition  of  the 
rigid  of  war  ;  whereas  the  only  case  where  a  people  can  enter  into  acts 
of  war  is  that  of  legitimate  defence^  in  which  case  no  declaration  of  war 
by  such  people  is  necessary:  therefore  this  Congress  declares  the  negation 
of  the  right  of  war,  denies  to  all  authorities  and  powers   the  right  of: 
declaring  ivar,  declares  its  belief  in  the  pacific  solution  of  the  inter-, 
national  differences   which  form   obstacles    to   the   establishment   of  a 
universal  state  of  laiv ;  and  further  resolves  that  it  will  give  its  attention 
and  efforts  exclusively  to  the  investigation  of  all  measures  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  of  law,  and  for  the  discovery  of  the- 
laws  of  peace,  and  not  to  the  discussion  of  the  code  of  war. 
(See  page   188  fur  tiiial  form  uf  resolutiou.) 

Mr.  Collet  said  that  for  thirty-six  years  he  had  been  endeavouring 
to  bring  forward  the  proposal  which  was  now  being  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  the  first  time — namely,  that  the  question  of  the  justice, 
of  a  war  should  be  decided  beforehand  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  not  by 
parliament  or  people.  In  the  case  of  war  the  same  plan  should  be  adopted' 
as  in  domestic  relations,  where  a  murderer  has  to  be  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  lief  ore  he  can  be  hanged  ;  but  in  cases  of  war  the  whole  matter 
in  this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years  had  been  left  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister,  who  made  wars  without  a  declaration, 
knowing  that  if  they  declared  the  causes  of  any  particular  war  they 
would  lay  themselves  open  to  future  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  ground 
upon  which  they  acted  was  right  or  wrong.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  injustice  of  the  Burmese  war,  because  it  was  manifested 
in  the  declaration  which  demanded  that  the  Indian  Viceroy  should 
appoint  the  Arbitrator.  In  the  case  of  the  wars  with  China 
nobody  knew  what  the  wars  were  for.  Both  in  the  case  of  Britain 
and  the  United  States  it  was  supposed  that  the  Legislature  had  the 
power  of  vetoing  a  war  because  the  right  to  refuse  supplies  rested  in 
their  hands  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  wars  were  commenced  before  the 
people's  representatives  had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  when  once  the 
country  had  undertaken  certain  measures  Parliament  was  sure  to 
grant  supplies.  It  should  not  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Pri^'y  Council  to  be  consulted  before  war  was 
declared.  They  must  also  have  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  existed  in  the 
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United  States,  iu  Hungary,  and  in  Aiistria.  Mr.  Urquhart  formed,  thirty- 
six  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  a  number  of  committees 
throughout  the  country,  who  made  it  their  business  to  inquire  and  under- 
stand the  proceedings  of  government,  and  to  do  everything  they  could 
to  stop  whatever  was  illegal.  He  was  one  of  the  few  surviving  members 
of  those  committees.  They  would  have  to  revive  that  system.  He 
complaineil  that  peace  advocates  did  not  take  sufficient  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  previous  history  of  wars.  In  regard  to  the  amendment, 
it  was  impossible  to  abolish  war  without  first  regularising  it  ;  and  if 
they  attempted  to  proscribe  war  altogether,  tlieij-  attitude  would  be 
regarded  as  a  wholly  impracticable  one. 

The  President  having  to  leave  at  this   ])oiiit,  the   chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt. 

Baron  De  St.  Georges  Armstrong  proposed 

"  That  six  months  should  he  alloived  to  elaj/se  between  any  declara- 
tion of  war  and  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  so  that  governments 
and  peoples  should  have  time  for  rejiectiony 

Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  of  Westmoreland,  seconded  this 
on  the  ijround  that  everv  delay  is  ag-ain. 

Mr.  J.  D.  NiEASS,  delegate  from  the  International  Arbitration 
League,  seconded  M.  Arnaud's  amendment.  On  j^rinciple  he  was 
totally  opposed  to  war  whether  between  individuals  or  nations.  He 
looked  upon  all  wars  as  fratricidal,  because  mankind  was  one  brother- 
hood. Those  who  went  forth  to  kill  people  in  other  lands  w^ere  just 
as  likely  to  kill  friends  as  foes.  The  Egyptian  war  and  the  l)ombard- 
ment  of  Alexandria  was  one  of  the  greatest  blots  in  English  history. 
He  abhorred  war,  whether  there  was  an  apparent  justification  or  a  real 
necessity  for  it,  believing  that  all  international  disputes  could  be 
settled  without  the  destruction  of  human  life  if  a  proper  court  were 
established. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  mover  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion and  M.  Arnaud,  who  moved  the  first  amendment,  had  come  to  an 
understanding,  and  that  a  proposition  would  be  made  which  the  sup- 
porters both  of  the  resolution  and  the  amendment  would  be  able  to 
vote  for.  He  then  read  the  revised  resolution,  which  was  in  the  terms 
of  M.  Arnaud's  amendment  as  far  as  the  words  "  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  a  universal  state  of  law,'"  and  continued,  '''■and  the 
Congress  declares  that  while  waiting  for  the  definite  establishment 
of  the  juridical  state  or  condition  of  law,  the  institution  under  all 
governments  of  a  juridical  court,  like  that  explained  in  the  paper  by 
the  Abbe  Defourny,  would  be  an  excellent  way  of  diminishing  the 
chances  of  war'''' \  therefore  the  Congress  adopts  the  following  resolu- 
tion: —'■^  While  waiting  for  the  establishment  of  infertiational  arbitra- 
tion, the  Congress  desires  ttial  there  may  be  established  a  juridical  court 
under  the  following  conditions.^''  Then  follow  the  words  of  the  first 
resolution  (clauses  1,  2,  3). 

M.     Frederic    Passy    having    explained    in    Frenc^h    the 

altere<l  jtosition, 

Mr.  Ai:<;USTi.\E  Jones,  of  the  United  States,  said  he  was  sorry  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  men  working  in  the  same  cause  as  himself,  and 
who  had  given  their  lives  and  deliberate  thought  to  that  question  ;  but 
he  def-med  it  his  duty  to  speak  for  that  portion  of  the  countrj'  from 
which  he  came,  and  to  present  its  thoughts  and  feelings  as  one  phase  of 
the  question.  From  his  standpoint  the  people  themselves  were  the 
judges  of  whether  there  should  or  should   not  be  a  war.     (Applause.) 
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What  was  called  a  court  in  the  propoBition  before  the  Congress  was 
not,  as  he  understood  it,  a  court  at  all,  where  opposing  parties  could 
bring  forward  their  witnesses  to  testify  ;  it  was  simply  a  Cabinet  set 
apart  to  decide  whether  the  country  should  enter  upon  a  war  ("  No, 
no").  Those  composing  the  Cabinet  might  have  learning  on  matters  of 
war,  but  the  people  had  exactly  the  same  means  of  studying  and  ex- 
amining the  question  in  the  light  of  precedents. 

The  Chairman  interposed  with  the  remark  that  the 
proposed  court  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  declara- 
tion of  war ;  it  simply  had  to  give  its  opinion  to  the 
executive. 

Mr.  Augustine  Jones  said  it  came  to  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman  :  No  ;  this  court  is  to  examine  and 
consider  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  to  submit  the  result  of 
the  examination  to  the  Government. 

M.  Augustine  Jones  maintained  that  substantially  it  was  the 
same  thing.  If  the  pulse  of  the  people  was  in  favour  of  war,  they 
would  sweep  away  the  court  like  a  cobweb  if  it  opposed  their  wishes, 
because  the  people  created  the  court,  and  they  could  take  it  to  pieces 
and  dissolve  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  far  better  for  them  not 
to  be  discussing  what  should  be  done  with  reference  to  war,  but  to  be 
legislating  for  peace — (hear,  hear) —  not  creating  cobwebs  which  were 
for  the  hour,  not  anticipating  these  little  matters,  which  were  the 
mere  beginning,  as  compared  with  that  great  question  of  seizing  the 
people  by  their  hearts,  and  affections,  and  judgment,  and  the  moral 
forces  of  the  age  and  of  civilisation,  in  order  to  lift  them  to  the  plane 
of  the  peace  movement.  No  form  of  legislation  could  do  this  thing  ; 
it  was  only  to  be  done  by  moral  forces,  by  religious  forces,  by  appealing 
to  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  a  cause. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stanford,  of  Birmingham,  thought  that  if  the 
Congress  gave  way  to  any  institution  that  would  have  for  its 
object  the  support  of  war  they  would  be  committing  them- 
selves to  war  itself. 

Miss  P'rances  Lord,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Moral 
Reform  Union,  said  she  had  no  patience  with  any  shades  of 
Avrong. 

Miss  Robinson  moved  an  amendment,  to  omit  the 
-clause  justifying  defensive  wars,  namely  : 

'■'Inasmuch  as  the  only  one  case  where  a  people  can  enter  into  acts  of 
war  is  that  of  legitimate  defence  ;  in  which  case  no  declaration  of  war 
is  necessary." 

This  amendment  having  been  seconded, 
Mr.  George  Gillett  desired  to  move  that  the  part  re- 
latino-  to  the  regulation  of  war  should  be  struck  out,  namelv  : 

''-  Titere  sliall  he  established,  in  connection  witJi  such  Government, 
a  Juridical  Court  for  examining  and  judging  the  causes  of  war. 
All  the  documents  relating  to  the  international  dispute  shall  be  com- 
municated to  it  hy  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.''^     Also 

"  The  Eji-ecutive  Power  shall  neither  he  able  to  decree  a  war  nor  to 
annowice  the  commencement  of  hostilities  until  the  Juridical  Court  has 
been  seised  tf  the  question,  and  has  given  its  considered  judgment  affirm- 
ing the  justice  of  tlie  case  of  ivar." 
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Mr.  AVright  (Birmingham)  suggested  that  the  resolutions 
and  amendments  might  be  printed,  and  then  voted  on  at 
another  Session. 

The  Chairman  thouglit  the  proper  course  would  be  to 
read  what  remained  of  the  resolution  it"  Mr,  Gillett's  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

^Ir.  Whight  said  that  he  would  move  that  it  be  printed 
and  put,  without  discussion,  at  the  next  Session. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  resolution,  as  agreed  to  bv 

the  movers  of  the  original  resolution  and  the   movers  of  the 

amendment,  was  as  follows  : 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  rmj  jtrinciple  and  reason  for  the  existence  of . 
thr  Universal  Con//ress  of  Prac  are  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Juridical  order  for  state  of  law)  among  nations,  and  consequently 
th^  negation  of  the  right  of  war;  inasmuch  as  any  iiivestigation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  declaration  of  war.  and 
of  the  })ou'ers  of  various  authorities  in  this  matter,  would  be  a,  recogni- 
tion ojf  t)te  rigJit  (f  war  ;  therefore  this  Congress  affirms  its  negation  of 
the  right  of  ivar,  denies  to  all  authorities  and  powers  the  right  of 
declaring  war,  and  declares  its  belief  in  the  pacific  solution  of  interna- 
tional (h'lferences  which  at  jjresentform  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of 

a  universal  state  of  law and  this  Congress  resolves 

ttiat  we  will  unit  for  the  definitive  establishment  of  the  Juridical  state 
abate  referred  to.''^ 

It  was  proposed  that  the  resolution  should  be  referred 
i)ack  to  the  Procedure  Committee,  so  as  to  have  something 
formulated  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sections  of 
the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  put  it  to  the  vote  as  to  whether  the 
meeting  was  in  favour  of  such  delay,  when  the  numbers  were 
found  equal. 

Whereupon  it  was  moved  that  the  question  be  referred 
back  to  the  Committee  to  draw  up  a  new  resolution. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  considering  the  equality  of  the 
vote,  he  thouglit  it  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
reference  to  the  Committee,  in  order  that  the  resolution 
miglit  be  put  into  a  form   more  satisfactory  to  the   meeting.' 

Accordingly  it  was  moved  that  at  the  next  sitting  the 
resolution  be  read  and  voted  upon,  but  not  discussed  by 
anyone. 

Tlic  Congi-ess  then  adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  16th  JULY. 

The  chairthis  afternoon  was  taken  by  Sir  JosephW.  Pease, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Dakby,  Secretary,  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  announced  that  a  telegram  had 
been  received  from  the  Freemasons  Lodge,  "  La  Cisalpina,"  of 
Milan,  expressing  their  wish  that  the  Congress  might  have 
the  effect  of  substituting  International  Arbitration  for  War. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  authorised  by  the  meeting  to  send  sl 
suitable  response  to  Milan. 

CHAIRMAN'S   ADDRESS. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  take  the  chair  this 
afternoon  without  apologising  to  you  for  mj'  absence  at  previous  meet- 
ings ol  this  Congress,  and  as  I  have  the  honour,  however  unworthy,  of 
being  President  of  the  old  Peace  Society  of  England — a  position  which 
I  have  already  held  for  several  years — I  can  assure  you  that  it  has  been 
from  no  want  of  hearty  sympathy  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  these  sittings.  I  rejoiced  when  I  found  that  this  Congress  was 
about  to  be  held,  and  although  we  may  not  be  many  in  numbers,  I  believe 
that  we  are  the  representatives  of  a  very  large  amount  of  feeling  among 
the  civilised  nations  of  the  world,  and  I  think  that  we  are,  each  of  us, 
assured  in  our  various  countries  that  we  are  part  of  a  number  that  daily 
— I  might  say  hourly — is  increasing.  There  are  three  positions  from 
which  we  may  look  at  the  question  of  war  and  international  armaments. 
I  call  the  high  point  of  view  that  of  the  standard  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, whose  principles  are  very  far  from — they  are  diametrically  opposed 
to — war.  But  if  we  take  it  on  the  lower  ground  of  political  economy 
only,  there  is  no  political  economist  who  for  a  moment  can  say  a  word 
in  favour  of  the  present  condition  of  things.  If  we  take  it  on  the  ground 
of  morality,  the  dealings  of  man  with  man,  the  present  condition'  of 
Europe  could  not  for  a  moment  be  defended.  I  know  that  there  are 
various  modes  of  looking  at  the  question  of  Peace,  Arbitration,  and  Dis- 
armament, but  I  am  most  anxious  that  if  we  are  agreed  that  a  thing  is 
wrong,  tried  by  a  moral,  political,  economical,  and  Christian  standard, 
we  should  at  least  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  than 
that  which  now  exists  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  waste  of 
property,  the  waste  of  life,  the  detriment  to  morals,  all  come  home 
naturally  to  every  lover  of  his  country  who  looks  at  the  condition  of  the 
land  he  loves,  and  the  land  he  lives  in.  I  hope  we  may  all  be  able  to 
encourage  each  other  by  efforts  in  our  respective  countries,  and  local 
centres  ;  and  again  I  cannot  help  thinking,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  the  view,  that  the  harvest  is  dail}'  getting  riper  ;  that  as 
education  is  spread,  that  as  knowledge  is  spread,  whether  you  speak  of 
political  or  Christian  knowledge,  the  feeling  of  the  wickedness  and  evil 
of  large  armies  both  in  time  of  peace — and  that  is  very  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate— as  well  as  in  time  of  war — is  getting  stronger  amongst  the 
peoples  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  may  be  that  the  horizon  is  somewhat  dark — and  I  dare  say  it  is — 
because  we  still  feel  that  our  respective  Governments  seem  to  be  running 
what  the  late  Mr  Disraeli  called    "  a  mad  race  one  against  the  other," 
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but  there  is  evidently  a  srreat  feeling  amongst  the  peoples  to  check  that 
mad  race.  I  am  afraid  that  check  will  not  come  from  the  Governments 
until  they  are  made  to  feel  that  the  peoples  insist  upon  it.  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  from  what  1  have  seen  of  the  working  classes,  that  they 
are  more  and  more  indisposed  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war,  and  more 
disposed  to  unite  with  other  nations,  separated  in  some  instances  by 
very  narrow  seas,  and  in  another  by  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  to  hold  out 
to  those  other  peoples  the  right  hand  of  friendship. 

Ill  conclusion   Sir  Jos.  W.  Pease  introduced  the  subject 

for  discussion,   savino-    that    althouo'h  at  the   first   blush  he 

tlioiiiiht  that   it   caine  within   the  scope   of  the   work  of  the 

Aboriiiines'  Protection  Societv,  it  also  had  a  great  deal  to  do 

with  the  purposes  of  that  Congress. 

SECTION  G. 

RELATIONS    OF    CIVILISED    STATES   TOWARDS    WEAKER 

RACES. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  presented  the  report  of  the  Sectional 
Committee  on  this  section,  as  adopted  by  the  Procedure  Com- 
mittee, which  concluded  with  the  following  resolution. 

"  The  Congress  holds  that  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
rigrhts  of  man  requires  that  aborlg-inal  and  weaker  races 
shall  be  guarded  from  injustice  and  fraud  when  brought  into 
contact  with  civilized  peoples,  alike  as  to  their  territories, 
their  liberties  and  their  property,  and  that  they  shall  be 
shielded  from  the  vices  which  are  so  prevalent  among-  the  so- 
called  advanced  races  of  men.  It  further  expresses  its  con- 
viction that  there  should  be  concert  of  action  among*  the 
nations  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends.  The  Congress 
desires  to  express  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  late  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  held  in 
Brussels,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  peoples 
of  Africa." 

"  Le  Gongres  est  d'avis  que  la  doctrine  des  droits 
imprescriptibles  de  I'homme  exig-e  que  les  races  indigenes 
et  faibles  soient  defendues  dans  leur  territoire,  leur 
liberte  et  leurs  proprietes  centre  toute  injustice  ou  abus 
lorsqu'elles  se  trouvent  en  contact  avec  lespeuples  civilises, 
et  qu'elles  soient  garanties  centre  les  vices  si  prevalants 
Chez  les  nations  soi-disant  avancees.  II  afflrme.  en  outre, 
sa  conviction  que  les  nations  devraient  agir  de  concert  pour 
atteindre  ce  but.  Le  Congres  desire  exprimer  sa  cordiale 
appreciation  des  conclusions  de  la  Conference  Anti- 
esclavagiste,  tenue  recemment  a  Bruxelles,  sur  I'ameliora- 
tion  de  la  condition  des  populations  africaines." 

In  movinfj;  this  resolution  Mr.  W.  C.  Bkaithwaite  g-ave 
the  substance  of  the  following  paper  which  he  had   prepared. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  WEAKER  RACES, 
liy  Wm.  C.  Bkaithwaitk,  of  London. 

The  treatment  of  weaker  raecH  closely  concerns  the  pacific  development  of  the 
world  and  the  good  name  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  Especially  does  it  claim 
th«  earuest  attention  of  England,  the  nursing  mother  of  so  many  native  jjeoples,  wlio 


tinds  herself  charged  with  tho   imperial   task  of  training  them   to   take  their  proper 
place  in  the  service  of  mankind. 

HKASONS    FOR    I'KKSKKVlXii    'I'llK    NA'IIVK    HACKS. 

To  those  who  view  the  extinction  of  native  races  with  complacence,  as  a  necessary 
resnlt  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  tittest,  it  is  sufficient  answer  to  point  out  that 
strength  is  no  longer  the  ideal  of  humanity,  and  that  the  social  institutions  which 
have  developed  the  highest  types  of  man  exist  for  the  purpose  of  contnjlling  the 
crude  operation  of  the  struggle  for  life.  More(jver,  native  races  are  jiresumably  titted 
for  the  region  they  occupy.  Who  would  wish  to  repeat  the  enormous  folly  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  where  we  find  the  Indians,  who  were  acflimatized  to 
the  conditions  <jf  tropical  life,  destroyed  in  thousands  by  the  forced  work  in  the  silver 
mines,  so  that  the  islands  became  waste,  and  the  lack  of  labour  was  only  supplied  by 
the  African  slave  trade.  1  It  would  l)c  worth  our  while  to  preserve  native  races  if 
only  to  avoid  this  possiljility  of  economic  disturl)ance.  But  tliere  are  higher  con- 
siderations wliich  should  weigh  with  us,  for  there  are  few  races  which  have  not  in 
them  a  possibility  of  high  service  to  the  world,  which  it  would  be  as  waslefid  to 
squander  as  for  ancient  civilization  to  liave  crusiied  out  the  strong  life  of  the  Teuton 
or  tiie  Kelt.  Nor  does  the  question  rest  here.  All  men  are  childj-en  of  the  one 
Father,  and  objects  of  the  same  grace  of  (iod.  It  has  been  well  said2  that  we  ought 
"  to  act  towards  man  everywhere — however  uncivilized  or  unenlightened — with  that 
respect,  with  that  consideration  and  love  which  are  due  to  our  common  nature  and  to 
our  common  hopes.  To  treat  man  with  disdain,  because  his  colour  or  complexion 
diflEers  from  our  own,  is  a  reproach  cast  upon  Him  who  made  him."  The  preservation 
of  physically  or  intellectually  weaker  races  nuist  rest  ultimately  upon  the  recognition 
of  this  conmion  brotherhood.  It  was  this  which  ner\'ed  Las  Casus  (the  prt)tector  of 
the  Indians)  and  the  Spanish  priests  and  statesmen  who  followed  his  example,  to 
withstand  the  cruelty  and  recklessness  of  their  coiuitrymen  ;  this  which  gave  the 
abolitionists  of  England  and  America  strength  to  overthrow  slavery,  which  has  sown 
the  darkness  of  heathendom  with  the  stars  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  which,  as  it 
prevails  among  men,  will  solve  the  social  problems  of  the  world. 

The  destruction  of  aboriginal  tribes  that  has  attended  the  progress  (jf  colonization 
and  of  commerce  is  appalling.  The  Spanish  conquest  of  America  destroyed' twelve 
million  Indians  w^ithin  sixty  years  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  ;  tbe  slave  trade 
has  desolated  vast  regions  in  Africa,  and  has  been  followed  on  that  dark  continent  by 
the  not  less  murderous  scourge  of  the  liquor  traffic  ;  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the 
native  population  is  gradually  dying  otf,  and  in  Tasmania  it  has  di  appeared,  while 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacidc  have  in  many  instances  been  wasted  by  European  adven- 
turers. Civilization  has  swept  (jver  the  globe  with  the  destructiveness  of  a  prairie 
tire,  driving  the  native  races  before  it  like  wild  animals,  and  marking  its  course  by 
devastatittn  and  death.  We  can  oidy  admire  the  policy  which  has  enabled  countries 
like  China  and  Japan  to  stay  for  centuries  the  progress  of  the  devouring  element. 

SCOPE    OF    THE    PAPER. 

I  propose  in  the  present  paper,  tirst  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  extinction  of  native  races,  then  to  refer  to  a  few  striking  examples  of  a 
more  successful  treatment,  and  lastly  to  formulate,  tentatively  and  subject  to  the  dis- 
turbing elements  which  must  enter  into  so  wide  a  problem  in  each  specific  case,  the 
policy  which  upon  the  evidence  L>efore  us  appears  most  likely  to  protect  the  weaker 
races  in  their  contact  with  civilized  life. 

CAUSF:S    of   the    destruction    of    weaker    RAPES. 

First  then,  how  comes  it  that  man  with  his  civilization  and  Christianity  has  so 
often  destroyed  weaker  races — treating  them  sometimes  as  erfs  subject  to  his 
exactions,  sometimes  as  mere  chattels,  which  may  be  destroyed  or  sold  at  pleasure, 
.sometimes  as  cunning  and  dangerous  animals,  to  be  hunted  and  killed  V  With  this  is 
involved  tlie  further  question,  what  causes  in  the  natives  themselves  predispose  them 
to  extinction  in  the  presence  of  civilization. 

The  c^vuses  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  the  three  following  : — 

1.  The  want  of  solf-restraint  found  among  colonists  and  traders. 

2.  The  difficulty  which  races  of  different  customs  and  civilizations  experience 
in  realising  one  another's  habits  of  thought  and  life. 

3.  The  weakness  of  moral  stamina  ami  t!ie  ignorance  wliicli  arc  found  in  most 
native  races. 


1  Upon  this  subject  and  upon  the  work  of  La.s  Casas  see  Sir  Arthur  Helps'  "Spanish 
Conquest  of  America,"  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  .some  of  the  theughts  in  this  paper. 

2  Address  by  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the  conduct  of  Christians  to  the  less  civihzed — 1858. 
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Dwelling  upon  iliesL'  iu  their  order,  we  can  trace  much  of  the  oppression  of 
native  races  to  the  innate  s;ivagery  ami  cupidity  which  break  out  anioui;st  civilized 
men  when  the  restraints  of  religion  and  society  are  weakened.  These  restraints  have 
least  force  at  the  ontskirts  of  civilization.  The  j)ioneer  leaps  forward  to  his 
adventure  with  a  hot  ilesire  for  wealth  or  fame,  and,  unless  a  man  of  high  principle, 
allows  no  consideration  of  mercy  or  justice  or  good  faith  to  thwart  his  piu'pose.  His 
superior  strength  may  dispossess  the  natives  of  their  rights  or  force  them  to  wear 
out  their  li»ves  in  gi\iuing  him  wealth  ;  or  the  cupidity  of  the  trader  may  gain  its 
emls  l>y  the  sjile  f  spirits  or  opium,  or  o\'  giuis  and  aniniiuiition  for  intertribal  wars. 
In  his  seltishness  man  forgets  liis  brotiierliood. 

A  sordid,  solitary  thing, 
"SUd  I'ountlcss  brethren  with  a  lonely  heart 
'riirough  rourts  and  eitie.-*  tlie  smooth  savage  roams, 
Fechng  himself,  his  own  low  self  the  whole  ; 
When  he,  hy  saered  sympatliy,  might  make 
The  whole  one  self  I   Self,  that  no  alien  knows, 
8elf,  far  diffused  as  Fanoy's  wing  ean  travel. 
Self,  s))reading  still  I  Oblivious  of  its  own. 
Yet  all  of  all  jwssessiiig  I  This  is  faith  I 
This  the  Messiah '.s  destined  victory. 

These  due  lines  of  ColeridgeS  allude  not  only  to  the  seltish  greed  and  the  latent 
savagery  of  civilized  man  but  also  to  that  want  of  understanding  and  sympathy 
which  has  many  a  time  prevented  high-minded  and  well-meaning  colonists  from 
acting  rightly  towards  nati\'e  races.  When  we  remember  how  easily  misunder- 
stamlings  arise  between  European  nations  of  similar  religion,  culture,  and  customs, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  fatal  want  of  understanding  which  may  exist 
between  settlers  and  natives.  With  his  own  preconceived  ideas  of  what  is  right 
and  just  and  his  own  pressing  burden  of  daily  work,  the  coJonist  has  little  time  or 
disposition  for  entering  into  tlie  s])lierc  of  tliougiit  and  habit  in  which  the  native 
moves  ;  his  want  of  sympathy  rapidly  hardens  into  i}rc<judice  ;  his  prejudices  pro- 
duce too  often,  as  their  final  outcome,  a  feeling  that  tlic  native  is  of  a  different 
Immamty  to  himself  and  ordaineil  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water. 
Man's  view  of  life  is  so  coh)ured  by  his  own  narrow  experience,  that  if  he  had  his 
will,  he  wouhl  probably  cast  all  men  in  his  own  mould,  and  the  infinite  vai'iety  of 
chanicter  and  temperament  which  gives  vigour  to  the  present  and  ])ronii3e  to  the 
future  would  be  lost. 

The  third,  and  in  some  ways,  tlie  gravest  danger  which  threatens  native  races 
lies  in  their  own  ignorance  and  in  their  lack  of  moral  stamina.  Tlie  tide  of  civiliza- 
tinn  reaches  them  suddenly.  Unprepared  for  its  perils,  unable  to  adapt  themselves 
to  its  new  conditions,  they  sicken  and  die  as  the  fisii  do  in  a  lake  which  is  flooded  by 
the  s;ilt  water  of  the  ocean.  Civilization  infects  witii  its  passions,  sucli  aBg"and)ling, 
spirit  drinking,  and  the  love  of  money,  long  before  it  gives  the  moral  strength  to 
resist  them,  and  unless  the  native  races  are  protected  from  indulgence  in  these 
acquired  vices,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  degraded  and  destroyed  by  them. 

Tiie  tfuich  of  civilization  has  often  been  the  touch  of  death.  Better  that  her 
course  shoidd  be  stayed  than  that  her  hand  should  be  red  with  the  blood  of  nmrder. 
The  iionour  of  our  nation,  and  of  every  other  Christian  nation,  forbids  that  its 
emig'ratiou  and  trade  should  be  based  on  crime.  It  is  flifficult  for  a  Sbite  to  control 
the  cupidity,  brutality,  and  prejudice  of  its  subjects  in  regions  outside  its  empire  or 
even  in  its  own  remt>te  dependencies.  Distance,  the  imperfect  and  probably  one- 
sided eliaracter  of  informatioii,  and  tin;  a|)athy  with  which  colonial  affairs  are 
generally  regarded,  have  stood  and  still  stand  in  the  way.  In  the  crown  Colonies  of 
the  British  Empire  much  must  be  left  to  the  Governor,  iu  the  self-governing  Colonies 
everything  depends  upon  the  public  opinion  of  tlicr  (.'olonirs  themselves.  But  the 
work  must  \ni  done  ami  can  be  done. 

In  wxamining  the  subject,  we  shall  find  little  profit  from  reviving  the  failures  of 
the  past,  it  will  serve  our  purpose  better  to  recall  some  of  the  examples  which  give 
earnest  of  a  brighter  future  for  the  native  races  of  the  world. 

.IKSUI'I'    .MISSION    OK    I'ARAOUAY. 

Brief  mention  will  suffiee  for  the  famous   Jesuit    Mission   of   Paraguay,  4  which 

for  generations  preserved  tlie  Indians  of  the  interior  from  destructive  contact  with 

the  outer  world,  and  trained  them  to  a  docile  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Chria- 

tian   religion  as  understood  by  the  good  Jesuit  Fathers.     The  mission  stands  forth 

3  Keligious  Musingw. 
4  See  Southey's  History  of  Brazil. 
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brifi^htly  upon  tlie  pafjv  of  liistorv,  Imt  it  lias  little  teacliinj;-  for  an  age  in  wliieh  it 
seems  no  loiigei"  i)()ssil)k'  to  seal  a  coiintiy  against  KnropL'an  civilization  or  govern  by 
the  law  of  a  jKissive  obedience. 

WILLIAM    riCNX's    HOLY    KXl'KHIMKNT. 

An  uxaiuple  ol'  ukuc  value  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  i)ulicy  of  William  I'enn  towards 
the  Indians  of  Peiuisyhania.  5  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  seventy  years  during 
which  the  colony  was  governed  upon  the  Christian  |ii-inciples  of  its  founder,  tiie 
friendship  between  tiie  colonists  and  the  Indians  was  unbroken.  Peiin's  "  Holy  Kx- 
periment  "  proved  indeed  a  precedent  to  the  nations.  "  We  have  done  better,"  said 
one  of  the  settlers  in  IM-i,  "  than  if,  with  the  proud  Siianiards,  we  had  gained  the 
mines  of  Potosi.  We  may  make  the  audiitious  heroes,  whom  tl.'e  world  adnnres, 
blush  for  thrir  shameful  s'ictories.  To  the  poor  dark  souls  i-ouncl  us,  we  teach  their 
rig'hts  as  men." 

There  were  three  distinguishing  features  of  William  Penn's  policy  : 

1.  Althou'^h  he  jMirchased  the  land  from  the  Indians,  he  did  not  remove  them 
from  it,  but  left  them  at  liberty  to  settle  as  his  subjects  in  many  parts  of  the  province. 

2.  lie  gave  them  the  full  benefit  and  protection  of  the  laws,  enacting  that  in 
cases  in  which  Whites  and  Indians  were  concerned  they  sliould  sit  in  equal  num])ers 
on  the  juries. 

3.  He  gave  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  trade  to  a  company  of  mcH  chosen  for 
their  integrity  who  bound  themselves  by  certain  regulations,  especially  in  regard  to 
fair  dealing  and  to  the  sale  of  spirits  to  the  natives. 

William  Penn  won  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  by  his  justice,  good  faith  and  Chris- 
tian consideration  and  by  going  in  and  out  amongst  them  as  their  friend,  and  the 
celebrated  treaty  of  1G82  which  was  again  and  again  ratitied  breathes  a  spirit  of 
brotherly  conlidence  worthy  of  the  religion  of  love  which  he  professed,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  whose  guidance  he  souj^-ht  to  follow  even  in  secular  affairs. 

THK    INDIANS    OF    THK    NoIi'lH-WKST    TKKRIToRI  KS. 

The  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  his  desire,  amounting  to  a  feeling  of  religifius 
duty,  to  understand  the  Indians  and  to  treat  them  as  brethren.  "Do  not  alnise  them, 
but  let  them  have  justice  and  you  win  them,"  was  his  maxim.  The  same  kind  of 
conduct  has  been  pursued  l>y  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  6- 
Until  the  year  1870,  the  Hujlson's  Bay  Company — founded  20U  years  previously — had 
control  over  the  vast  territories  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and 
derived  a  princely  revenue  from  the  trade  in  furs.  The  45  or  50,000  Indians  who 
hunted  the  liuft'alo  and  the  moose  in  the  Great  Xorth-West  found  in  the  Company  a 
generous  friend  who  watched  over  them  like  a  father.  Dr.  Rae,  who  was  long  con- 
nected with  the  Company,  gives  some  interesting  details.  "  The  white  men,"  he  says, 
"  carry  double  the  weight  over  the  portages  that  the  Indians  do  in  the  ^k'Kenzie  Uiver 
district,  but  the  Hudscm's  Bay  Company,  out  of  kindness,  jjay  the  Indians  as  much  for 
the  vov'age  at  they  do  the  white  men.  They  have  nursed  them  in  sickness.  We 
never  heard  yet  of  a  starving  Indian  but  that  we  sent  him  food,  or.  if  near,  brought 
him  to  a  house  to  be  fed,  and  he  is  fed  and  nourished  as  long  as  he  requires  it,  free 
of  charge  ;  and  to  do  that,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Cctmpany  lay  up  nearly  dt)uble  the 
quantity  of  food  they  require  otherwise  to  feed  the  Indians.  The  Indian  is  taught  to 
speak  the  truth,  so  that  if  any  of  you  were  travelling  through  that  country  and  you  were 
starving  and  wanted  food,  if  you  met  an  Indian  and  obtained  a  supply  of  provisions 
from  him  and  gave  him  a  scrap  of  paper  with  some  pencil  marks  upon  it  which  he 
did  not  understand,  telling  him  he  would  get  a  certain  payment  at  his  Fort  he  would 
take  it  as  readily  in  pa^  ment  as  one  of  us  would  do  a  sovereign  or  a  bank  note  —  so 
accust(jmed  are  they  to  be  fairly  dealt  witli." 

By  a  clean  record  of  honourable  dealing,  the  Company,  and  the  Dominion 
Government  which  has  succeeded  theui,  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  Indians. 
The  factors  and  traders  of  the  Comiiany  were  men  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  very 
superior  to  the  ordinary  frontier  pioneer.  And  the  body  of  about  1,000  umunted 
police  who  now  control  the  North  West  has  succeeded  more  by  moral  influence  than 
physical  force  in  teachina-  the  Indians  to  respect  the  law.  Mission  schools  and  farm 
instructors  are  lieginning  to  wean  them  from  theii"  I'oving  life  and  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  does  much  to  save  them  from  degradation 
and  ruin.  The  Indians  in  the  whole  of  British  North  America  have  increased  from 
108,000  in  1881  to  124,000  in  18SX.  which  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  success  of 
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5     The  "  North  An\erican  Indians  and  Friends,"  London,  Edward  Marsh,  1844. 
6    Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  XIV,  pp.  58-97,  vol.  XV,  pp.  180- 
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the  policy  whicli  lias  been  pursued.  It  was  said  of  the  ludiaus  by  the  Hon.  A.  (i. 
Archilwld,  in  words  similar  to  those  of  William  Peun,  "There  is  oue  thing  our  people 
have  learned  with  regard  to  the  Indians,  that  is,  if  they  suspect  you,  you  can  do 
nothing  with  tl»eni,  but  if  they  see  you  are  in  earnest  to  benetit  them,  they  give  you 
their  entire  contidenee.  I  have  been  engaged  with  them  in  several  treaties,  and  been  con- 
stantly with  them,  and  I  can  say  that  I  always  found  them  faithful  and  honest,  I 
might  almost  sav,  native  gentlemen."? 

MISSIONARY    EFFORT    IN   SOUTH    AFRICA    AN'Ii    AUSTRALIA. 

In  South  Africa  and  Australia  the  question  has  been  dealt  with  less  satisfactorily 
tliough  theie  has  been  a  growing  disposition  to  act  fairly  towards  the  natives. 
Missionary  effort,  however,  lias  in  several  places  been  most  successful.  One  South 
African  and  one  Australian  instance  will  serve  to  show  with  what  practical  wisdom 
the  civilizing  intiuence  of  L'hristianity  may  be  a})iilied. 

A  well  managed  mission  station  such  as  Lovedale  g  in  the  South  Kafir  district  is 
an  i>bject  lesson  of  good  government  to  the  natives.  Upwards  of  .^00  ])u])ils  from  all 
parts  of  South  Africa  are  here  given  a  useful  education.  Dr.  Stewart  owes  his 
success  to  the  fact  of  trying  to  understand  the  natives  thoroughly  and  working  upon 
the  good  points  of  their  character.  The  Kafirs,  who  number  upwards  of  a  million  and 
a  half  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  are  strong  in  their  class  feeling  and  their  devo- 
tion to  a  ruling  power.  The  order  and  authority  of  a  well  a})poiiited  Mission  Station 
are  on  this  account  well  calculated  to  favourably  impress  tlieni,  and  in  point  of  fact  a 
commanding  intiuence  has  been  exercised  by  such  men  as  ]>r.  Stewart  and  the  late 
Bishoj)  Colenso,  to  whom  the  Zulus  would  appeiil  upon  matters  even  of  national 
importance. 

My  other  example  is  the  Spanish  Mission  of  New  Norcia  in  the  Victoria  plains  of 
Western  Australia.  It  was  thus  described  by  Sir  Frederick  Broome,  the  Governor  of 
the  Colony,  in  1S85.  9  "  Here  you  may  see  a  medi<eval  monastery,  with  its  religious 
antl  laborious  life  in  chapel  and  in  field.  Wheat,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  and  all  manner 
of  produce  are  cultivated  on  the  extensive  farms.  Australian  natives  not  only  sing 
in  church  or  study  in  school  but  are  engaged  side  by  side  with  the  monks  in  agricul- 
ture and  various  industries.  The  philanthropic  and  practical  work  of  the  Mission 
among  the  aborigines  of  the  colony  has  now  been  carried  on  for  more  than  a  gener- 
ation. Year  by  year,  with  infinite  pains,  labour,  and  expense,  it  turns  a  number  of 
the  natives  into  Christian  and  civilized  beings.  The  Australian  aboriginal  is  a  diffi- 
cult, and.  unless  caught  very  young,  is  generally  considered  a  hopeless  subject  for  the 
missiimary,  but  the  good  Bishop  and  his  Benedictines  persevere  and  succeed  too  in 
their  devoted  an<l  admirable  work.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
have  accomplished  much  and  certainly  more  than  any  other  similar  organisation  in 
Australia.  The  first  jiriiiciple  of  the  work  in  Xew  Norcia  is  that  it  shall  go  beyond 
schooling  and  religious  teaching.  T  have  known  a  full-blooded,  low  type  savage  go 
out  from  this  noble  mission  into  civilized  life,  not  only  a  good  Christian,  but  an  expert 
telegraphist." 

IIIK    rACIFIC. 

Much  lias  l)een  done  by  missionaries  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  ;  much  more 
would  have  been  <lone  but  for  their  inability  to  protect  the  natives  from  tlu;  filibuster- 
ing expeditions  of  Kurojiean  adventurers.  In  order  to  prevent  the  terrible  con- 
sequences that  have  resulted  from  the  unrestricted  admission  of  traders  to  the  South 
Sea  Islaufls,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  civilized  states  of  the  world  should  exercise 
juri.sdiction  in  some  way  over  the  whole  of  the  Pacific,  and  exclude  the  bands  of 
lawless  whites  whose  uiiscru]julous  dealings  have  often  made  these  Islainls  hells  on 
earth.  However  averse  we  may  be  to  the  extention  of  colonial  responsibilities,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  nati<jn  to  devise  effectual  means  for  controlling  the  rapacity  and  cruelty 
of  its  subjects.  The  High  Commission  for  the  Western  Pacific,  constituted  by  the 
Kiihiapping  Acts  of  IH72  and  IH7.0,10  is  an  attempt  by  England,  which  has  been 
partially  successful,  to  regulate  the  Polynesian  labour  traffic  and  to  protect  the  natives 
outside  the  limits  of  a  British  Colony  or  the  jurisdiction  of  any  civilized  Powijr.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  tlienj  has  hitherto  been  no  concerted  action  of  the  Powers 
•»n  this  subject. 


7  Until  recent  years  the  jKjlicy  of  the  United  .States  towards  the  Indians  was  unworthy 
of  HO  i-nli^ht'-n'-d  a  country.  Grnat  changes,  however,  have  taken  i>lace,  largely  as  the  result 
of  Mrs.  Ilolf-n  H.  •Jack.'Kjn'H  "Century  of  Di.shonour. " 

8  Pr'x;»^ing8  of  thfKoyal  Colonial  Institute.     Vol.  xv.,  p.  (iH,  &c. 

9  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.     Vol.  xvi.,  p.  200. 
10     Statutes  35  and  36  Vic.,  c.  10,  and  38  and  39  Vic,  c.  51. 
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THK,    KlJl    ISI,ANDS. 

More  complete  success  lias  attended  the  aiiiiexatiou  of  the  Fiji  IsIuikIs  in  1874.11 
Subjected  from  the  year  1840  to  the  settlement  of  whites  of  the  roughest  class,  and 
devastated  by  intertribal  wars,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  ahme  saved  the  Islands 
from  utter  anarchy.  As  long  ago  as  1859  the  native  chiefs  offered  the  sovereignty 
of  the  group  to  the  (Jueen  of  England.  Tliis  was  declined,  and  a  native  govcriniient, 
assisted  by  Europeans,  was  est^ildished,  which  produced  a  state  of  things  simply  in- 
tolerable, involving  the  demoralization  and  ruin  of  the  race,  and  their  disappearance 
at  the  rate  of  fnjni  3,000  to  5,000  a  year.  Since  1874  the  story  is  a  different  one  ; 
the  lightings  of  the  past  have  l)een  succeeded  by  unl)roken  peace,  aiifl  the  native 
population  is  now  slowly  gi-owing.  In  1888  there  were  among  the  native  Fijians^ 
4,38t)  births  and  3,82'J  deaths,  showing  an  increase  of  450  in  (jne  year.  This  state  of 
things  is  largely  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  the  first  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon.  He 
entered  upon  his  duty  in  the  true  spirit.  lie  ciKpiircd  narrowly  and  minutely  into  the 
commimity  system  of  the  people,  travelled  through  every  part  of  the  country,  learned 
the  language,  sat  in  the  chiefs"  houses  and  heard  alike  the  old  songs  of  the  people 
and  the  Christian  hymns  sung  by  the  whole  household  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
result  has  been  a  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  British  rule  and  a  confidence  in  its 
justice  and  fair  dealing  which  can  only  be  lost  by  the  most  reckless  government  in 
the  future.  Sir  Artin-.r  Gordon  traces  this  mainly  to  two  things,  the  careful  con- 
sideration and  investigation  of  natives'  claims  to  land  and  respect  for  their  titles  and 
the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  community  system  of  the  natives.  If  there 
were  a  sudden  breaking  up  of  this  old  social  system,  in  a  few  months  there  would 
probably  be  figliting  and  bloodshed,  and  the  native  race  would  be  doomed  to  aVjsolute 
extinction  in  no  long  time.  12 

PRINCIPLES   OF   A    POLICY    LIKELY    TO   PRESERVE    NATIVE    RACES. 

It  now  only  remains,  upon  the  evidence  before  us — evidence  which  illustrates 
rather  than  exhausts  the  subject — to  attempt  to  fornuilate  some  of  the  principles 
which  appear  likely  to  secure  the  preservation  and  the  welfare  of  native  races  brought 
into  contact  with  civilization.  Anything  like  dogmatic  assertion  is  out  of  place.  The 
problem  can  only  be  solved  by  patient  and  unprejudiced  examination.  It  varies 
widely  even  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire.  The  scattered  Indians  of 
Canada,  with  their  independence,  their  chivalry,  and  their  vindictiveness,  are  very 
different  from  the  compact  masses  of  Kafirs  in  South  Africa,  equally  brave  but 
submitting  themselves  to  the  most  rigorous  of  despotisms.  The  low-type 
Aborigines  of  Australia  are  more  difficult  to  civilize  than  the  Maories  or  the  South 
Sea  Islanders.  The  question  is  of  vast  uiagnitude  and  complexity  among  the 
jarring  nationalities  of  South  Africa,  while  in  the  Fiji  Islands  it  can  be  successfully 
treated  by  a  single  man.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  roving  disposition  of  the  natives 
that  has"^  to  be  overcome,  in  others  it  is  their  apathy  and  self-indulgence.  But 
nevertheless,  the  general  conclusions  may  be  given  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  dangers  which  threaten  native  races  in  contact  with  civilization,  arise  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  following  causes  : — 

1.  The  want  of  self-restraint  found  auiong  colonists  and  traders. 

2.  The  difficulty  which  races  of  different  customs  and  civilizations  experience 
in  realising  one  another's  habits  of  thought  and  life. 

3.  The  weakness  of  moral  stamina  and  the  ignorance  which  are  found  in  most 
native  races. 

Any  policy,  which  is  to  prove  successful,  nuist  meet  these  dangers  with  their 
appropriate  remedies. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obviously  of  great  importance  that  as  soon  as  native  races 
come  into  contact  with  civilization,  they  shiuild  come  under  some  civilized  jurisdiction 
which  will  be  exercised  over  them  with  absolute  justice  and  an  open-handed  consideration, 
and  will  protect  them  from  un[)rinciple(l  traders  and  settlers.  This  may  be  secured  in 
several  ways.  A  well  constituted  court  deriving  its  authority  from  the  concert  of 
civilized  powers  would  prol)ably  be  most  effectual.  Where  the  relations  with  civilization 
are  mainly  commercial,  a  Chartered  Company,  such  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  or 
the  Chartered  Companies  of  Africa,  appears  likely  under  well-devised  regulations  to 

11  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  toI.  xiv.,  p.  159,  &c. 

12  In  accordance  with  a  promise  made  in  the  Congress,  I  now  include  the  name  of 
M.  de  Brazza,  the  distinguished  French  explorer,  of  whom  an  interesting  notice  is  given  in 
the  "AliiMnack  de  la  Paix,  18S9,"  under  the  title  "M.  le  Brazza  et  la  colonization  pacifique." 
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secure  the  welfare  nf  tlie  natives.  13  Wliere  coloiiisjition  is  takiiii;-  place,  a  pro- 
tectorate or  a  Cruwn  Colony  wliose  officers  are  more  directly  responsible  to  the  Home 
Government  is  to  be  preferred.  In  certiiin  cases,  as  in  Canada,  the  protection  of  the 
natives  may  be  Mfely  left  to  a  self-ijoverninj!:  and  old-established  colony.  But 
whatever  tlie  form  of  the  jurisdiction,  civilization  must  no  Iciui^er  tolerate  the 
licence  which  has  Iveen  allowed  to  traders  and  free-booters  in  the  Pacific  and  on  many 
fwrts  of  the  African  coast, 

Secondly,  the  policy  slundd  be  guided  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits 
antl  ways  of  thouglit  of  the  natives,  and  be  pursued  with  uudcviating  kindness.  If 
natives  are  to  be  controlled  witiiout  being  exterminated,  the  control  must  rest  mainly 
on  moral  intluence — which  will  be  quickly  undermined  by  bad  faith  or  by  a  policy 
which  leaves  out  of  sight  the  native  side  of  the  question  or  tlie  native  ideas  of  what 
is  just  and  fair. 

Thinlly,  the  government  of  native  races  must  be  in  some  measure  paternal  in  its 
character.  14  Since  they  adopt  our  vices  and  are  no  match  for  our  knowledge,  it  is 
necess;iry  to  protect  them  against  the  results  of  their  own  ignorance  and  want  of 
self-control,  sometimes  against  selling  their  lands  and  hunting  grounds,  sometimes 
against  the  allurements  of  unscrupulous  traders,  nearly  always  against  the  traffic  in 
drink.  It  is  also  almost  essential  to  adopt  well-considered  measures  for  educating 
them  and  improving  their  moral  and  material  condition.  15  Under  this  head,  again, 
concerted  action  is  most  desirable.  The  conclusions  of  the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery 
Conference,  which  owes  so  nmch  to  the  untiring  energy  of  men  like  King  Leopold, 
Baron  LamliL-rniont,  Lord  Vivian,  and  Sir  John  Kirk,  show  how  large  is  the  field  to 
l»e  covered  and  Imw  fruitfully  it  may  be  occupied. 

Upright  and  generous  government,  knowledge  of  the  natives,  and  their  protection 
against  their  own  weaknesses,  these  are  the  main  features  of  a  successful  native  policy. 
I  believe  the  outlook  to  be  a  hopeful  one.  The  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference  is 
only  one  indication  that  civilized  nations  are  feeling  their  moral  responsibilities  towards 
native  races.  Their  subjects  are  no  longer  left  at  liberty  to  work  the  ruin  of  natives 
at  their  will.  Civilized  nations  are  waking  up  to  the  duty  of  freeing  their  name  and 
their  Hajifmm  the  stain  l)ronght  on  them  by  the  misdeeds  of  unpatriotic  and  self-seeking 
adv(?!itiu-er».  And  it  wuuld  lie  ungenerous  not  to  recognise  that  the  principles  which  I 
have  ventured  to  contend  for  are  penetrating  consciously  or  unconsciously  into  the 
coimcils  of  statesmen  and  training  up  a  body  of  colonial  administrators  who  will 
redeem  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the  past.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  stem  the  flow  of 
civiliziition.  It  has  devoured  the  earth  like  the  raging  tide  of  winter,  breaking  every 
barrier  and  scarring  the  shore  with  the  marks  of  its  untamed  fury,  but  the  time  has 
come  for  the  divine  power  of  human  lirotherhood  to  calm  this  tumultuous  sea  of 
passion  ami  greed  so  that  its  waves  shall  kiss  the  shores  of  distant  continesits  and 
islands  withcmt  disturbing  the  fragile  shells  of  native  life. 

The  Resolution  was  seconded  bv  Mr.  W.  Evans  Darby, 
who  read  //n'cis  of  papers  wliieli  had  been  ))repared  by  Miss 
Kllen  H()l)ins()n.  of  Liverjxjol.  and  bv  Mr.  H.  K.  Fox  Bourne, 
Secretary  of  the  Al)oriuines'  Protection  Society.  Miss 
Koliinson's  paper  follows  in  full  :  — 

in  what  max.veh  cax  the  protection  of  the  latter  from 
a(J(;i:[-:ssi(jn  and  from  an  invasion  of  their  ri.(4iits  be 

best  secureij  ? 

At  the  root  f»f  all  the  wrongs,  which  have  been,  and  are  still  licing  inflicted, 
uiMin  w<i;iker  races,  lies  the  fact  that  the  maxim  "  Might  is  Right  "  is  an  accepted 
principle  ainongst  Christian  and  civilised,  as  well  as  amongst  heathen  and  barbarous 
nations.     Those  who  are  actuated  by  greed  (tf  gain  or  lust  of  power,  and  those  who 

13  Ah  to  the  regulating  of  thf-se  Com])anies,  see  a  valuable  paper  by  Commander  V.  L. 
Cam<ron,  in  "Tlie  National  Review,  June,  18(X). 

14  This  ha*  always  been  the  basis  of  the  relation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Indians.  Thf-y  havf  \>een  in  le^^al  theory  independent  nations  under  the  protection  and  in 
th«-  tutelage  fif  th»'  United  Statf-s. 

15  In  .S<jnth  Africa  strenuous  attenqjts  have  been  made  at  educating  the  natives.  See 
BjK/n  this  subject  a  jjajjer  \>y  Wm.  Greswell,  Esq.,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  vol.  xv.,  ]>]>.  68-104. 
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are  actuated  hy  benevolent  and  p?iilanthrophic  motives,  are  alike  in  this — their  non- 
recognition  of  the  truth,  that  tlie  first  and  primary  obligation  resting  on  the  stronger, 
is  to  treat  the  weaker  with_/(/s//fe.  No  plea  of  our  own  interests,  ami  no  plea  of 
civilising  native  races,  orof  delivering  them  from  tyranny,  or  rescuing  them  from  evils, 
justities  us  in  depriving  them  of  life,  liberty,  or  independence,  "  To  proffer  love, 
and  to  omit  justice  is  folly  and  insult  "  (Professor  Newman).  Because  justice  has 
been  omitted,  what  lias  been  tiie  effect  of  the  intercourse  of  the  stronger  with  weaker 
nations,  notwitlistandiug  the  fervent  desires  for  the  welfare  of  the  latter,  expressed, 
and,  no  doubt,  sometimes  felt  by  the  former  '?  To  quote  the  late  Henry  Kichard, 
"  Ever  since  Christendom  began  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  to  overflow  its 
auciiMit  t)ouiidaries,  by  maritime  adventure  and  colonization,  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  stronger,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  the  juster 
and  wiser  races,  with  those  tliat  were  uncivilised  or  semi-civilised,  has  not  been  to 
the  latter  the  source  of  unspeakable  oppression  and  misery.  Look  at  the  Spaniards 
in  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  Peru.  Lo(jk  at  the  Poitugese  in  Brazil  and 
India.  Look  at  the  Dutch  in  India  and  South  Africa.  Look  at  the 
French  in  Algeria.  Look  at  the  conduct  oi  the  United  States  towards  the 
Indians,  and  England's  conduct  in  India,  in  China,  in  the   West  Indies,  and  in  South 

Africa In    many    instances,    those   who  invaded    their   shores,    and 

usurped  Dossession  of  their  lands,  seem  to  have  acted  tacitly,  if  not  avowedly,  on  the 
atrocious  maxim  laid  down  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
negroes,  "  that  black  men  or  coloured  men  have  no  rights  which  white  men  are  bound 
to  respect."  This  want  of  respect  to  the  rightn  of  native  races  is  still  a  ruling 
principle  in  our  treatment  of  them,  and  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  yet  to  learn  that 
aggression  and  oppression  are  just  as  much  crimes  against  humanity  in  uncivilised  as 
in  civilised  lands.  If  tlie  principle  of  equal  justice  to  strong  and  weak  be  acknow- 
ledged and  accepted,  we  have  still  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  protection  of  the 
latter  from  aggression  and  from  an  invasion  of  their  rights  can  best  be  secured. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some  of  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
or  even  one  such,  should  issue  a  declaration  inviting  the  adhesion  of  the  other  nations 
to  it,  which  should  declare  : 

Ist. — That  the  acquirement  of  territory  by  force  or  by  fraud  is  manifestly  sheer 
robbery,  and  that  civilised  nations  agree  to  no  longer  pursue  these  means  of  enlarging 
their  possessions. 

2nd. — That  when  members  of  uncivilized  races,  murder  or  otherwise  injure  white 
men,  the  brutal  and  barbarous  method  of  punishing  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  by 
bombarding  towns,  and  burning  villages,  should  no  longer  be  pursued. 

3rd. — Tliat  Governments  should  agree  to  put  a  stop  to  all  trade  and  commerce 
hurtful  to  the  natives,  such  as  that  in  intoxicants,  weapons,  and  explosives. 

It  is  altogether  a  monstrous  thing  that  any  nation  with  the  least  desire  to  act 
rightet)usly,  should  be  engaged  in  the  courses  condemned  above,  yet  European  nations 
are  guilty  of  all  three  at  the  present  hoiu-.  How  are  they  dealing  with  Africa  ?  How 
were  the  vast  territories  now  claimed  by  the  Germans  and  English  in  East  Africa 
acquired  from  Sayyed  Bargash,  the  Sultan  of  Zanziliar  ?  He  was  by  no  means  a 
barbarous  ruler,  but  one  who  by  the  help  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  had  done  much  to  civilize 
the  country  under  his  rule.  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson  points  out,  that,  betrayed  by  the 
English  and  robbed  by  the  Germans,  helpless  in  the  face  of  their  superior  strength, 
he  surrendered  liis  territory  and  lost  his  influence,  and  ruined  and  deserted,  he  died. 
Thus  in  the  name  of  civilisation,  every  principle  of  law  and  equit}'  was  violated. 
That  it  is  quite  possible  to  acquire  territory  justly  frf)m  native  races, 
to  make  friends  with  them,  to  live  at  peace  with  them,  and  greatly 
to  benefit  them,  was  proved  by  William  Penn  in  the  colonization  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  17th  century.  He  never  forgot  the  oneness  of  humanity,  he 
treated  the  savage  Indians  of  North  America  as  part  of  the  great  family  of  God. 
He  gave  them  a  fair  equivalent  for  what  they  gave  him.  He  made  arrangements  for 
the  just  settlement  of  disputes  that  might  arise  by  appointing  a  joint  Council  of 
Indians  and  English.  He  showed  himself  their  true  friend.  The  consequence  was, 
that  surrounded  by  many  trJbes  of  wild  Indians,  who  were  constantly  at  war  with 
other  colonies,  his  colony  lived  in  peace,  without  armies  or  armaments  of  any  kind 
for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Injustice  is  in  the  end  as  inexpedient  as  it  is 
wrong. 

.  If  some  or  all  civilized  nations  could  be  induced  to  sign  and  accept  such  a 
Declaration  as  the  above,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  wise  to  appoint  a  council  consisting 
of  representatives  from  those  nations  :  this   council   to   act  as  an   official  Aborigines 
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Protection  AjRooiatinu.  ami  to  exainiue  all  treaties  made  with  the  nations,  and  secure 
to  them  just  and  equitable  treatment. 

As  regards  the  {umitive  expeditious  condemned  in  the  above  Declaration,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thinj:;'  to  reiul  in  our  daily  papers  a  paraj^raph  such  as  the  following 
extract: — "Lieutenant  Stewart  was  fatally  wounded,  but  the  blue  jackets  had  their 
revenge  in  shelling  a  native  village  near  the  spot."'  It  would  be  (juite  as  just  to 
burn  a  street  in  Whitechapel  because  of  the  nuudors  committed  there. 

And  as  regards  the  comuierce,  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  our  great  object  to  acquii-e 
fresh  territory.  (All  our  wars  for  the  past  200  years  have  been  for  a  uiarket,  says 
Professor  Seeley).  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson  points  out  that  because  of  the  nature  of 
this  commerce,  European  intercourse  with  Africa  has  so  far  been  an  unmitigated 
curst',  instead  of  a  blessing.  To  the  slave  trade,  carried  ou  by  Europeans  till  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  to  the  gin  trade,  and  that  in  gunpowder  and  guns  still 
being  carried  on  by  them,  may  be  ascribed  the  frightful  evils  we  have  brought  upon 
the  negro  race.  "With  weapons  of  destruction,  and  vile  spirits,  we  have  intensiiied 
every  IwirUirous  and  bloodthirsty  propensity  in  the  negro's  nature,  while  arousing  in 
him  new  bestial  appetites  calculated  to  land  him  in  a  lower  depth  of  squalor  and 
degradation." 

Then  there  is  tlie  question  as  to  liow  justice  is  to  be  secured  to  those  races 
which  have  alrttidy  been  subjected  to  stronger  nations,  and  for  whose  good  govern- 
ment, the  latter  iiave  made  themselves  responsible.  It  is  often  overlooked  by  the 
peop  es  of  Europe  that  officials  entrusted  with  the  government  of  these  races  have 
immense  power  given  to  them.  They  rule  over  territories  larger  than  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  with  an  absolute  autiiority,  greater  than  that  of  most  European 
Sovereigns.  Now,  those  in  this  position  are  sonujtimes  wise  and  good  men,  but  are 
not  always  such,  nor  is  absolute  power  likely  to  develoj)  the  higher  virtues.  The 
power  to  oppress  often  leads  directly  t(^  oppression.  Again  colonists  almost  invariably 
despise  conquered  races,  and  are  overbearing  in  their  treatment  of  them,  whilst  fear 
of  their  numbers  not  uufrequeiitly  inclines  them  to  severity  and  cruelty.  Seeing- 
these  things  are  so,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  natives  are  likely 
to  be  infringed  upon,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  be  treated  with  gross  injustice.  This 
has  certainly  been  so  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  notoriously  so  in  that  of  England 
and  Zululaud.  How  then  is  justice  to  be  secured  for  subject  native  races  ?  The 
old  Homans,  at  one  period  of  their  history,  had  tribunes,  chosen  by  the  Plebeians,  to 
watch  over  and  pnjtect  the  rights  of  the  people;  and,  perhaps,  a  plan  somewhat 
similar  to  this  might  answer  now  as  regards  the  weaker  peoples.  The  natives  might 
themselves  choose  a  small  body  of  representatives,  some  from  their  own  peoi)le,  and 
some,  in  whom  they  had  coniidence,  from  the  ruling  race;  and  this  body  should 
watch  over  their  interests,  and  endeavour  to  secure  justice  both  for  individual* 
and  the  whol«  native  community.  In  colonies,  where,  as  at  the  Cape,  there  is  repre- 
sentative government,  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  exclude  any  from  the  franchise  on 
account  merely  of  race  or  colour,  but  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  horde  of  uncivilized 
and  illiterate  voters  there  might  be  an  educational  test  of  iitness  applied  to  whites  and 
natives  alike.  This  plan  would  doubtless  stimulate  the  latter  to  take  advantage  of 
the  education  which  ought  to  l)e  provided  for  tliem.  It  is  surely  not  too  nmch  to 
hope  that  European  and  American  nations  with  all  their  advantages,  their  privileges, 
and  their  high  ideals  will  soon  cease  from  the  robbery  and  oppression  of  the  weaker 
nations,  their  younger  brothers.  To  stand  aloof  from  injustice,  says  Professor  New- 
man, is  tlie  motto  and  Hag  to  whicli  all  the  liigiiesl  souls  and  intellects  of  mankind 
under  every  religion  or  no  religion  will  enthusiastically  rally. 

An  International  Conference  on  this  subject  on  similar  lines  to  the  Berlin  and 
Brussels  (Joiiferences  would  prol>ably  do  much  to  arouse  gi^ieral  interest  in  the  (jueu- 
tion,  to  establish  a  more  righteous  basis  of  action  and  to  lead  to  some  such  practical 
measures  as  have  been  j^roposed  aVjove.  Might  not  this  present  Peace  (Jongress  sug- 
gest to  tlw;  Inter-Parliamentary  (jongress  that  the  members  of  the  latter  should  bring 
before  their  respective  Parliaments  a  proposal  that  such  a  Conference  be  held  at  no 
very  dist'int  date  ? 

Finally,  let  us  all  remember  and  let  the  thought  urge  us  on  in  our  efforts  for 
justice  and  rig-hteousness  "  that  the  cries  of  the  oppressed  have  entered  into  the  ears 
of  the  .Most  High.  Such  are  the  purity  and  certainty  of  His  judgments  that  He  can- 
not be  y»artial  in  rnir  favour.  He  hath  opened  our  understandings  concerning  our  duty 
towards  these  peoples,  and  it  is  not  a  time  for  delay.  Should  we  now  be  sensil)le  of 
wliat  He  requires  of  us,  and  neglect  to  do  our  duty  in  firmness  and  constancy,  still 
waiting  for  some  extraordinary  means  to  bring  about  their  deliverance,  God  may  by 
terrible  things  in  righteousness  answer  us  in  this  matter"  (Woolman). 
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Precis  of  Paper  by  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 

Note. — The  paper  appears  in  the  Aborigines'  Friend  No.  3.   vol.  iv. 

New  Series. 

The  establishment  of  dominion  by  civilized  States  over  weaker 
races,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  however 
faulty  in  some  of  its  incidents,  is  inevitable,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
law  as  to  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."  We  cannot  hope  to  prevent  further 
extension  both  of  colonising  or,  yet  more,  of  tradinj^'^  enter})rise,  and  all 
we  can  reasonably  expect  or  effectually  strive  for,  is  that  it  shall  he  done 
under  more  philanthropic  conditions  than  heretofore. 

The  "  weaker  races,"  with  whom  we  have  been  brought  in  con- 
tact, may  be  grouped  generally  in  two  divisions,  the  one  comprising  the 
North  American  Indians,  the  Australians,  and  others,  whose  countries 
have  already  been  to  a  large  extent  seized  and  colonised  by  white  men, 
for  whom  all  that  can  now  be  done  to  save  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
extermination,  and  to  lighten,  if  we  cannot  repair,  the  injury  l)rought 
upon  them  ;  the  other,  comprising  especially  the  vast  populations  of 
India,  already  conquered  by  us,  and  of  Africa,  now  being  viciously 
"  scrambled"  for,  who  can  never  be  ousted  though  they  may  be  tyrannised 
over  by  Europeans. 

The  African  problem  is  of  the  most  present  importance.  In  this 
Continent  there  is  more  opportunity  and  better  warrant  for  trading  than 
for  colonising  enterprise.  This  is  so  even  in  South  Africa,  yet  more  in 
other  parts.  Here  large  acquisitions  of  territory  are  especially  to  be 
deprecated.  All  we  have  any  right  to  do,  or  can  expect  to  do,  with  any 
credit  or  advantage  to  our  rulers,  or  without  injurj-  to  the  natives,  is  to 
extend  legitimate  trade  relations  with  them,  which  may  probably  lead  to 
to  some  sort  of  sovereignty  over  those  with  whom  we  deal.  But  to  that  end 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  keep  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  our 
territorial  possessions,  and  require  from  the  natives  no  more  subjection 
to  us  than  is  involved  in  observance  of  the  contracts  freely  made  by 
their  authorised  chiefs  and  not  extorted  from  them  ;  that  there  should 
be  no  arbitrary  interference  with  their  institutions.  Such  progress  in 
civilization  as  they  may  be  capable  of,  being  left  to  the  unofficial 
guidance  of  missionaries  and  others,  and  not  insisted  on  by  European 
Governments  ;  that,  above  all,  such  trade  as  is  carried  on  by  the  natives 
shall  be  legitimate  in  itself,  and  not  in  such  commodities,  like  poisonous 
liquors,  as  debase  and  ruin  the  natives  ;  and  that  in  International 
adjustments  of  "spheres  of  influence,"  and  the  like,  the  powers  and 
checks  agreed  upon  shall  have  for  their  object  the  prevention,  not  the 
organised  development,  of  wrong-doing. 

The  following-  paper  on  this  subject  was  prepared  by  M. 
De  Monti  lie,  Conseiller  a  la  Cour  d'Appel  de  Doiiai : — 

RAPPORTS  DES  ETATS  CIVILISES  AVEC  LES  RACES  INFERIEURES. 

"  That  honewty  is  the  best  policy  is  a  maxim  which  we  finnlj'  believe  to  be  generally 
correct,  even  with  respect  to  the  temporal  interest  of  individuals  ;  but,  with 
respect  to  societies,  the  rule  is  subject  to  still  fewer  exceptions,  and  that  for 
this  reason  that  the  life  of  societies  is  longer  than  the  life  of  individuals.  It  is 
possible  to  mention  men  who  have  owed  great  worldly  prosjjerity  to  breaches  of 
private  faith  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  mention  a  state  which  has 
on  the  whole  been  a  gainer  by  a  breach  of  public  faith. " — Macaulay.  Essay  on 
Olive. 


Nous  aurioiis  preferc  voir  cette  interessante  question  posee  en  termes  plus 
irreprochables. 

D'une  part  nous  n'ainions  pas  cette  locution  :  nations  civilisees^  a  laquelle  nous 
substitueruns  celle-ci  :  nations  policeea.  La  civilisation  est  toujonrs  relative  :  c'est 
une  aftaire  de  "  plus  ou  de  moins  "  ;  souvent   nienie  c'est   une  question   de  point  de 
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vue  :  c'est  ainsi  que  lorsqwe  deux  granges  puissances  se  partagent  toute  une  vaste 
partie  de  continent  par  le  scul  droit  de  leur  bun  itlaisir,  on  pent  se  dcmander  si  elles 
a,tri^^sent  en  peuples  civilisi-s,  et  si  leurs  victinies  ne  sont  pas  plus  iiitoressantes  et  un 
pen  nioius  bi\rl>jires  qu'clles-nienies  :  toute  la  difference  c'cst  quelles  jouissent  des 
bienfaits  d'un  Gouvernenieut  rejiulier,  dont  le  uieeanisnie  les  met  en  inesure  de 
s;»tisfaire  leur  anilntion  :  tandis  que  les  peuples  assujettis  a  leur  usurjiatioii.  nianquent 
«1  organisation  politique  et  se  trouvent  par  la-nienie  hors  d'etat  <lc  resister. 

Nous  n'ainions  pas  da  vantage  cette  expression  :  races  inferieures.  Ne  greftons 
pas  les  difticultes  ile  I'anthropologie  sur  celles,  deja  considerables,  du  problenie  qui 
n»>us  est  souniis  ;  nous  nc  pensons  pas.  d'aillenrs,  que  la  c()iisi<lcrati(in  des  ratx-s  doive 
entrcr  en  ligne  de  conipte  eti  niatiere  de  droit  des  gens  :  quiconque  a  face  liumaine 
pent  se  nelanier  du  droit  I  II  n'y  a  pas  d'aristocratie  parnii  les  nations  :  les  forts  et 
les  faiblcs  sunt  egaux  atix  yeux  de  la  loi  et  le  droit  des  gens  est  a  nos  yeux  une  loi 
rentable. 

Nous  ne  utius  occuperons  pas,  en  etl'et,  des  devoirs  nioraux  des  nations,  niais  de 
leiu-s  devoirs  juridiques  :  nous  laisserons  de  cote  les  obligations  qui  ne  sont  que  du 
douiaine  de  la  conscience. 

(^uaud  nous  parlermis  des  droits  et  devoirs  des  nations,  il  s'agir*  des  droits  et 
obligations  garanties  par  une  sanction  ou  susceptibles  de  I'etre.  Quant  aux  autres 
obligations  elles  sont  du  doniaine  du  inoraliste,  du  jiliilosoplie.  du  predicateur,  ou  du 
missionnaire. 

Pour  ne  pas  chicoter  sur  les  mots,  nous  entendrons  par  nations  cirilheefs  les  nations 
policees,  c'est-a-dire  organisees  en  societes,  pourvues  dun  gouvernement  soumis  a  des 
lois  ou  coutumes  etablies.  Car  nous  n'avons  pas  la  sotte  presornption  d'etablir  une 
echellc  de  proportion  entre  telles  ou  telles  civilisations,  de  declarer,  par  exemple,  que 
la  Chine  ou  la  Tiu-quie  sunt  nioins  civilisees  que  la  Kussie  ou  le  .Mexique,  et  de  lixer  le 
point  exact  ou  commence  la  civilisation  et  oil  elle  tinit. 

I.  Dkvoirs. 

ler. — Le  premier  devoir  d'une  nation  policee  est  de  respecter  les  principes  du 
droit  des  gens  vis-a-vis  toutes  les  autres  sans  aucune  distiirction. 

Ellc  doit  par  consefpient  respecter  le  territoire  des  nations  non  policees  avec  le 
meme  scrupnle  que  celui  des  puissauces  europeennes. 

Et  par  territoire  il  faut  entendre  aussi  bien  les  terres  proprenient  dites  (plaines, 
inontagnes,  cotes)  que  les  fleuves,  lacs,  et  leur  rives,  iles,  ilots,  niers  territoriales 
golfes  et  baies. 

Nous  ne  faisons  pas  d'exceptiou  pour  les  terres  qui  ne  seraient  pas  I'objet 
d'appropriation  privee  ;  qu'elles  soient  a  uu  particidier,  a  une  famille,  a  une  tribu  ou  a 
I'Etat  (a  qui  revient,  en  tons  cas.ledomaine  eminent),  elles  doivent  etre  sacrees  pour 
tous. 

2me. — Une  seconde  obligation  est  de  respecter  la  vie,  lUonneur,  la  liberte,  et  toutes 
les  proprietes  (ies  nationaux  de  I'Etat  non  police. 

3mc. — Une  troisiome  obligation  est  de  leur  assurer,  tur  notre  propre  territoire,  la 
jouissance  des  droits  de  I'liomuie  :  de  les  proteger  ilans  leurs  persounes  et  dans  JeiU'S 
biens,  en  leur  pretant  4  cet  effet  le  concours  de  la  police  et  de  la  justice. 

On  ne  saurait  admettre,  par  exenq)le  ni  la  traite,  ni  les  operations  de  loxKKje  force, 
equivalant  k  des  contrats  de  servage  :  les  victimes  de  ces  ignobles  speculations  ont 
droit  A  la  protection  des  tribunaux,  quelle  que  soit  la  nation  ix  laquelle  ils  appartien- 
nent. 

4me. — La  quatrieme  obligation  consiste  k  respecter  le  (Irf)it  de  I'independance  de 
la  nation  non  {tolicee.  S'il  ])lait  A  vm  peuple  de  vivre  a  I'etat  de  communisme,  de 
colleetivisme  ou  d'anarcliisnie  complet,  ce  n'est  pas  une  raison  pour  quune  nation 
pfilic^e  fl'arroge  le  droit  d'intervenir  dans  ses  affaires  interieines  sans  motif  special. 

Le  droit  d'intervention  ne  i>eut  s'exeuser  (ju'en  vertn  d'mi  tru'itc  dont  il  s'agit 
d'executer  une  clause  ou  d'assiirer  rexecution  par  equivalent. 

Nou8  n'admettons  aucune  intervention  en  dehors  de  ce  cas,  ^tant  entendu 
toutefois  qu'il  n<,'  fant  pa«  e<nifondre  le  droit  k  une  reparation  avec  le  droit 
d'intervention. 

Nous  ne  saurions  multiplier  davantage  les  oWigations  jnridiquen  de  la  nation 
policee  h  I'egard  de  celle  qui  ne  lest  pas. 

Nous  ne  Hommes  pas  rlisposes  notamment  h  admettre  qu'une  n&twn  avaiicee  ait  la 
mission  de  communiquer  h  celles  qui  le  sont  moins  quelque  clK>se  de  sa  sujK'riorite. 
En  6n  de  compte  cela  regarde  chaque  nation  !  Efjt-il  bien  sftr  que  notre  eivilisation 
europeenne  soit.  au  point  de  vue  de  tel  ou  tel  Etat  de  I'Afrique,  qMchpie  chose 
d'enviable?  Et  si  nous  avons  la  pretention  de  eiviliser  les  negres.  jxiiufpioi  des 
negres  ne  pasHerions-nous  pas  ensuite  aux  Musulmans,  de  eeux-ci  aux  Cbinois,  dont  la 
civilisation  pourtant  eat  au  moins  ausHi  raflfin^e,  sinon  aussi  judicieuse  que  la  nStre  ? 
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Les  libru-pcnsiiHrs  ont-ils  le  droit  de  se  dire  plus  civilises  quu  les  Catholiijuesi? 
Les  Ccitholifjues  k  leur  tour  peuvent-ils  se  considurer  coinine  plus  civilises  que;  les 
Protestants  et  ceux-ci  cunsidc'rer  les  Miisuluiaiis  couiiiie  des  liarbares  V  Ou  eoiuiiience 
le  Itarbare?  Ou  tiuit  le  civilist'' ?  Noun  n'avons  plus  uieiue  aujourd'hui  de  ligne 
faetice  de  deliuiitation  poiu-  etablir  le  partaf^e.  II  fut  un  teuips  ou  tout  ce  qui  ae 
parlait  pas  Grec  etait  barbare  ;  puis  tout  t-e  qui  u'etait  pas  englobe  dans  I'Eiupire 
Roniain  le  devint  ;  puis  enlin  tout  ce  (jui  n'etait  pas  Chretien  le  fut  i  son  tour. 

Aujourd'hui  la  lan;;ue  n'est  plus  un  diagnostic  !  On  peut  parier  la  langue  de 
Shakespeare  sans  etre  exclu  du  nionde  poll  !  Quant  au  (Jhristianisnie,  des  honinies 
marquants  dans  les  nations  les  plus  avancees  ont  rompu  avec  lui  plus  ou  moins 
ouvertement,  et  il  faut  bien  le  dire,  parini  les  nations  dirigeantes  du  grand  concert 
eiuopcen,  une  forte  proportion  des  clicfs  p<(hti({ues  et  le  tiers  au  nioius  du  peuple  ne 
sent  plus  Chretiens  que  de  nom. 

Laissons  done  de  cote  Vetuiaette  de  la  religion.  Est-ce  la  crovance  en  Dieu  qui, 
abstraction  laite  ile  tonte  denomination  de  secte,  dcterininera  la  civilisation  V  Moins 
encore.  Les  nations  considerces  connne  les  plus  cultivees,  marchent  vers  ratheisnie  et 
ce  sont  les  peuples  envisages  conune  retardataires  qui  conservent  la  foi  en  TEtre 
Supreme.  La  croyance  au  spirituel  n'est  done  pas  plus  I'imlice  de  la -.civilisation  que 
de  la  barbaric. 

Pour  etre  dans  la  veritc  il  faut  dire  que  dans  ce  siecle  de  dilfusiou  des  lumieres, 
de  faciles  communications  de  la  pensee,  de  merveilleuse  /apidite  de  transport,  les 
rangs  des  nations  sont  un  peu  confondus  !  Dans  tons  les  Etats  il  y^a  des  individus 
extremenient  avances  et  des  masses  retardataires  ;  dans  tons  les  Etats  il  y  a  des 
individus  qui  seraient  capables  d'instruire  certains  individus  d'un  autre  Etat 
quelconque. 

Nous  n'admettons  done  pas  en  bloc  de  pre-eminence  absolue  de  culture  ! 

Quelle  branclie  d'ailleurs  faudrait-il  considcrer  ?  Les  arts,  les  belles  lettres,  le 
droit,  I'administration,  ou  le  commerce,  lindustrie,  les  sciences  ? 

En  resume  pas  de  pre-eminence  pouvant  engendrer  I'obligation  de  com- 
muniquer  sa  suporiorite  materielle  ou  intellectuelle  aux  nations  non  p(jlicees.  Ces 
nations  peuvent,  d  lenr  point  de  ctie,  se  considerer  comme  plus  heureuses  que  les 
peuples  europeens.  La  liberte,  I'espace,  la  vie  facile,  le  charme  de  la  nature 
primitive,  I'exemption  d'impots  ne  sont-ils  pas  des  a  vantages  a  mettre  en  balance  avec 
ceux  rt''sultant  de  la  vie  faetice  des  centres  urbanises  ?  L'habitude,  et  les  besoijis  que 
riiabitude  a  crees  en  nous,  constitue  la  vraie  superiorite  de  la  vie  cultivee  !  Avons- 
nous  une  plus  grande  somme  de  jouissances  que  certains  peuples  n(jmades  ?  C'eet  ce 
que  ni  eux  ni  nous  ne  pouvons  determiner  faute  d'une  mesure  commune  ! 

Tout  ce  que  nous  pouvons  constater  c'est  qu'an  point  de  vue  de  nos  habitudes  et 
au  regard  de  notre  opinion  publique  notre  condition  sociale  parait  superieure. 

Maia  notre  opinion  n'est  elle  pas  le  residtat  de  nos  habitudes  et  celles-ci  ne  sont- 
elles  pas  reciproquement  dependantes  de  notre  opinion?  Impossible  de  rien  formuler 
d'absolu  a  cet  egard.  II  serait  temeraire  d'ediiier  sur  le  doute  et  sur  le  contingent 
I'obligation  precise  de  faire  participer  li  notre  condition,  ceux  qui  n'y  sont  pas  associes 
par  la  destinee. 

II.  Droits. 

Quels  sont  nos  droits  vis-^-vis  les  nations  non  policees  ? 

Pas  un  de  plus  que  ceux  que  nous  pouvons  avoir  vis-a-vis  les  nations  policees. 

La  barbaric  d'un  etat  ne  peut  nous  autoriser  A  sortir  des  regies  du  droit  international. 

Ir.  Je  viens  de  dire  que  nous  n'avons  pas  le  devoir  de  communiquer  no^x^i  culture 
aux  autres  peuples.  Je  vais  plus  loin  :  nous  n'avons  pas  le  ch-oit  de  pretendre  les 
civiliser  malgre  eux 

Xous  devons  respecter  har  liberte  jusqu'a  sou  extreme  limite.  Nous  n'avons  que 
la  faculte  legitime  de  nous  defendre  contre  I'abus  que  ces  peuples  pourraient  en  faire. 

Nous  nions  absolument  le  droit  de  s'emparer  d'un  territoire  sous  pretexte  qu'il  est 
occupe  par  un  peuple  barbare. 

Si  ce  peuple  a  inuulte  I'un  de  nos  nationaax,  nous  pouvons  en  tirer  satisfaction. 
Je  compr-ends  qu'un  peuple  police  aille  exercer  des  actes  de  haute  police  dans  un  Etat 
sauvage,  chatier  les  coiipables,  les  capturer,  executer  les  principaux  complices,  exiger 
une  compensation  pecuniaire,  mais  quant  k  s'emparer  des  territoires  pour  se  les 
approprier,  c'est  im  acte  de  brigandage  international  que  nous  ne  saurions 
legitimer. 

Les  nations  qui  se  disent  civilisees,  ne  donnent,  helas !  k  cet  egard  que  trop 
d'examples  de  leur  mepris  de  la  justice!  EUes  ne  savent  raeme  pas  donner  a  leurs 
violations  du  di'oit  I'apparence  de  la  moderation.  II  appartient  a  la  conscience  des 
hommes  de  Droit  de  leur  infliger  un  blame  autorise ! 

La  conquete  ne  doit  plus  figiuer  au  nombre  des  moyens  d'acquerir  un  territoire. 
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II  faut  que  le  XlXnie  siecle  ose  proclamer  hauteinent  et  sans  aucune  restrictiun  ce 
priticipe. 

En  ce  qui  nous  concerue  nous  ne  trauBif^erons  jamais  8ur  ce  point 

Les  violations  qui  y  sont  apportees  tons  les  Joufh  par  les  plus  grandes  nations  du 
continent  Eiu-opeen  sunt  h  nos  youx  autant  de  roies  de  fait,  et  ne  cdnstitueront  jamais 
des  roiei  de  droit. 

Est-ce  ii  dire  qu'il  faille  deranger  la  carte  du  moude,  remonter  en  arriere  et  discuter 
les  acquisitions  ou  annexit)ns  de  provinces  ou  possetsions  qui  se  perdent  dans  la  nuit 
des  temps. 

Ce  serait  chercher  le  pire  sous  pretexte  de  reparer  le  mal ! 

Ce  qu'il  faut  c'est  faire  tous  nos  efforts  pour  que  ce  desideratum  de  la  conscience 
des  peuples,  pour  que  ce  dire  des  avocats  dc  la  pliilantliropio,  devienne  un  jour  une 
reaiite  clans  le  grand  prices  de  I'liistoire. 

II  exisie  de  nos  jours  un  fort  courant  en  ce  sens  I  L'emportera-t-il  sur  le  courant 
contraire?  Ce  n'est  pas  impossible  ! 

Quaud  on  se  sera  aper(ju  que  la  conquete  occasionne  plus  de  deboires  qu'elle  ne 
prociue  de  pntfits,  on  tinini  peut-etre  par  y  renoncer. 

Le  siecle  est  un  siecle  positif.  C'est  le  cote  pratique  qui  seal  pent  faire  triompher  le 
c6te  ideal.  Quand  on  constatera  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  plus  de  benefice  que  de  gloire  k  faire 
entrer  notre  culture  ;\  coups  de  canon  et  Ji  coups  de  baionettes  dans  la  tete  des  negres 
des  jaunes  ou  des  metis,  on  renoncera  k  faire  de  la  propagande  civilisatrice  par  lea 
prucedes  de  la  plus  pure  barlKirie.  Nous  ne  nous  faisons  pas  d'illusions :  le  droit 
tiominera  le  jour  oil  I'iuteret  bien  comprin  des  nations  policees  les  fera  renoncer  a  le 
xnoler  ouvertement  en  pure  perte. 

2me.  Fa,ut-il  reconnaitre  cependant  aux  nations  policees  le  droit  de  faire  dis- 
paraitre  un  Etat  sauvage  dont  I'existence  est  un  danger  et  un  dommage  tous  les  jours 
pour  les  autresV  Oui,  tout  comme  nous  reconnaitrions  ce  droit  vis-^-vis  une  nation 
policee,  mais  jjas  aiitreinent  et  pas  da  vantage. 

D'abord  ce  n'est  qu'aux  nations  limitrophes  ou  voisines  qu'il  appartiendrait 
de  soulever  la  question.  Et  pour  la  regler,  il  faudrait  s'entendre  et  prendre  des 
mesures  concertees  et  executees  d'un  commun  accord. 

Dans  aucun  cas  nous  n'adtnettrions  (jn'mie  on  plusieurs  des  nations  interessees  en 
profitassent  pcjiu-  accaparer  le  territoire  du  peuple  a  rt'duire  ou  le  reduire  en  servitude 
sous  une  forme  quelconque  de  domination  bien  ou  mal  dissimulee. 

Xous  reconnaissons  seulement  le  droit  Ir  de  mettre  ce  peuple  hors  d'etat  de 
nuire  :  2mt  de  le  reconstituer  sur  des  bases  nouvelles,  sans  porter  atteinte  4  son 
imlepeudance. 

Xous  n'adniettsns  done,  nieme  dans  ce  cas,  qu'un  simple  droit  de  repression, 
et  non  d'intervention  permanente. 

3me.  Xi>us  admettons  la  legitimite  des  traites  avec  les  nations  non  pDlicees  ;  ce» 
tniites  doivent  etre  respectes  comme  les  autres. 

Ces  traites  pen  vent  etre  des  traites  de  commerce,  de  navigation,  des  traites  de 
paix.  des  traites  dalliance. 

Mais  ils  pen  vent  etre  aussi  des  traites  de  cession  de  territoire  ou  de  protectorat. 

Ces  derniers  doivent  etre  elabores  et  conclus  avec  la  plus  grande  eirconspection. 

Les  pouvoirs  des  chefs  ou  deputes  etant  toujour*  contestables  et  douteux  cliez  les 
nations  non  p<»lici'es  il  ne  faut  traiter  avec  elles  qu'avec  la  deruiere  prudence  et  en 
parfaite  connaissance  de  cause. 

Tout  traite  fait  sous  I'influence  de  la  contrainte,  de  la  fraude,  de  I'erreur  grave  est 
ill''';,'al.  Illegal  aussi  serait  le  traite  determine  par  des  promesses  fallacieuses  ou 
il  <''{ntimes. 

Les  nations  policies  doivent  se  garder  rl'employer  aucun  des  moyens  suivants  : — 

Ir.  Intervenir  entre  deux  factions  ou  tribus  aux  prises  et  assurer  !a  pre-eminence 
de  I'une  en  I'cliange  de  rabandoii  <lu  territoire  de  I'autre. 

2me  Uenverser  un  chef  pour  le  remplacer  par  un  autre  qui  a  prealablement 
promis  ou  auquel  on  arrache  ulterieurement  la  promense  de  ceder  tout  ou  partie  de  son 
pays  : 

3me  Venir  en  aide  a  une  nation  nou  policee  dans  ses  demeles  avec  un  pays 
voisin,  et  echanger  tout  ou  partie  de  son  territoire  contre  celui  de  ce  pays  voisin 
qu'on  I'aide  k  soumettre,  ce  qui  n'est  qu'un  autre  mode  de  spoliation  deguisee  sous 
I'appareiice  du  service  rendu  : 

4ine  Se  faire  consentir  le  gerine  d'une  cession  de  territoire  en  termes  ambigus, 
qui  n'indiquent  clnirefrufnt  qu'une  promesse  de  protection  pour  I'etat  faible,  et 
impliquent  en  realit*'  un  acheminement  vers  une  iicquiuitinn  .territoriole,  dans  la 
langue  voluntairement  obscure  de  la  diplomatic. 

5nie  Mettre    une    nation  non    policee  dans  I'alternative  entre  la  conquete  et  le 
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protectorat,c'e8t-i-dire  arriver  k  quelque  chose  de  legal  en  apparence  par  la  menace  de 
quelque  chose  qui  ne  Test  pas. 

time  La  mettre  daus  I'alternative  entre  la  destruction  et  le  protectorat,  c  e8t-4- 
dire  entre  deux  choses  que  nous  admettons  eventuellemeut  I'une  et  I'autre,  niais  k  la 
condition  que  par  la  menace  ou  I'oifre  de  Tune,  on  n'arrive  pas  indirectement  h. 
I'autre. 

Nous  adrnettons  la  destruction  (run  Etat  criminel,  violant  habituellement 
les  principes  essentiels  du  Droit  des  gens,  mais  pour  le  reconstruire  sur  les  bases 
d'une  Societe  nouvelle,  non  pour  usurper  son  territoire  ou  I'anneier  k  titre  d« 
protectorat  impose. 

La  plus  grande  reserve  s'impose  done  k  I'egard  des  nations  non  policies. 

Ajoutons  cette  consideration,  trop  souvent  negligee  et  capitale  cependant. 

La  grande  difficulte  en  matiere  internationale  est  celle  de  la  preuve. 

Kntre  nations  policees  <»n  arrive  presque  toujours  k  se  mettre  d'accord  sur 
le.K  principen,  mais  le  plus  souvent  on  n'est  pas  d'accord  en  fait.  Dans  la  plus  petite 
art'aire  de  parlementaires,  de  prisonniers,  d'ambulances,  chacun  soutient  que  c'est 
I'ennemi  qui  a  tire  le  premier,  viole  la  convention  de  Geneve,  arme  des  paysans, 
fusillr  des  reguliers.  La  meme  chose  ne  se  passe-t-elle  pas  en  temps  de  paix  k 
chaque  abordage  de  navires  ? 

Chacun  rejette  la  faute  sur  le  navire  etranger,  et,  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  curieux, 
c'est  que  chacun  fournit  des  temdins  categoriques  et  des  arguments  peremptoires. 

Ne  voit-on  pas  que  la  difficulte  decuple  lo;'squ'on  a  affaire  k  des  nations  non 
policees  ? 

"  Vous  avez  massacr^  nos  commer9ants,  nos  missionnaires,  incendi^  leur  demeure ! 
C'est  le  commer^ant  qui  a  commence !  II  a  battu  ou  fait  battre  tel  ou  tel  des  n&trea, 
Fa  menace  de  son  revolver,  il  a  seduit  ou  voulu  seduire  la  fille  d'un  tel,  la  f emme  de  tel 
atitre !  Le  feu?  C'est  lui  qui  I'a  mis  etant  ivre,  ou  I'un  de  ses  domestiques !  ou  bien: 
c'est  un  vagabond,  un  ivrogne,  im  fou  qui  a  fait  le  coup!  Le  missionnaire?  il  a 
enleve  un  enfant  a  ses  parents  ;  nie  nos  Dieui,  attaque  par  ses  predications  nos  chefs, 
nos  inoeurs,  nos  coutumes,  qui  sont  nos  lois  a  nous,  insulte  notre  nation,  nos  anc^tres, 
profane  notre  culte  !" 

Comment  savoir,  et  surtout  comment  prouver  la  v^rit6  ? 

4ine. — Xous  avons  laisse  de  cote  ce  qui  n'est  que  du  domaiue  de  la  conscience. 
Les  expeditious  entreprises  dans  I'interet  de  la  science,  de  la  divulgation  dee  con- 
naissances  humaines,  de  la  conversion  des  paiens,  ne  sauraient  k  noe  yeui  figurer  au 
niimbre  des  devoirs  ou  des  droits  juridiques  internationaux. 

Les  particuliers  ou  les  associations  qui  les  entreprendront  n'auront  d'autres  droits 
que  les  autres  nationaui  et  par  example  que  les  entreprenem-s  d'expeditions  com- 
merciales  ou  industrielles. 

Les  intentions  des  uns  comme  des  autres  seront  souvent  suspect^ea  par  les  nations 
non  jxtlicees.  lis  coiuront  de  grands  dangers.  lis  savent  k  quoi  ils  s'eiposent  et 
a'cxposent  k  ce  qu'ils  savent,  c'est-i^-dire  en  definitive  k  ce  qu'ils  veulent. 

La  nation  k  laquelle  ils  appartiennent  aura  le  droit,  le  devoir  meme  de  les 
proteger,  et  de  tirer  satisfaction  des  offenses,  dommages  ou  crimes  dont  ils  seraient 
victimes. 

Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  jamais  la  satisfaction  k  retirer  ne  pom-ra  etre 
une  acquisition  de  territoire  et  tjue  la  revanche,  vindicte  ou  chatiment,  ne  de\Ta  pas 
etre  proportionne  k  la  cruaiite,  lY  la  ferocito  des  coupables ;  leur  ignorance,  leur 
barliarie  est  une  circonstance  att^nuante  de  leur  faute:  les  peuples  sauvagea  sont 
naturellement  ombrageux  et  violents ;  il  est  perilleux  de  s'aventurer  au  milieu 
d'eux,  sage  de  n'j'  point  aller,  rationnel  en  tout  cas  de  n'y  aller  qu'ji  ses  risquea  et 
perils. 

Le  chStiment  ne  doit  done  atteindre  que  les  coupables  iijtimediats  ;  il  serait  iniqua 
de  faire  rernonter  la  responsabilite  de  leur  faute  jusqu'^  I'Etat  ou  k  ses  chefs,  aucun 
bien  de  veritable  responsabilite  juridique  ne  pouvant  etre  presume  dans  les  Societ^s 
non  policees  ;  quant  k  la  solidarite  lumiaine,  notion  purement  morale,  elle  ne  peut 
avoir  pour  resultat  de  faire  partager  aux  innocents  la  faute  des  coupables,  ce  qui  serait 
la  retourner  contre  son  objectif  manifeste. 

IIL— SANCTION. 

L'accomplissement  du  devoir  moral  procure  la  satisfaction  intime  de  la  con- 
science :  c'est  \k  son  unique  sanction. 

Quelle  est  la  sanction  du  devoir  juridique  et  de  son  currelatif  le  droit,  k  I'egard 
d'une  nation  non  policee,  c"est-il-dire  qui  n'est  pas  presumee  vivre  dans  le  ttatu$ 
juridical  *     II  semble  qu'il  n'en  existe  pas. 

Si  Ton  y  regarde  de  pres,  on  voit  qu  'elle  peut  exister. 


Ir.  D'abord  la  uatiou  uou  policee  peut  exceptiounellement  se  trouver  dans  un 
rapport  jiiridique  avec  tel  on  tel  Etat,  police  ou  noii.  Elle  peut  avoii-  contracte  ou, 
saus  coutrat,  rojilise  uue  alliance,  pacte  d'aiuitie,  de  coiuuierce,  de  navigation,  de  pro- 
tectorat,  etc.,  etc.. — dans  tons  ces  cas  cette  nation,  depourvue  du  utattta  juridicus 
quant  a  son  droit  public  interne,  a  luomentanenient  an  nioins  et  2^"'"'  <■''  'lout  il  sagit 
— ce  qui  est  tolt  pratiquenient — emprunte  le  status  jurisdictus  international. 

Ici  la  sanction  apparait  d'elle-meme  :  elle  est  la  nieme  que  dans  les  rapports  cutre 
Etats  polices. 

2me.  Second  cas.  La  uatiou  uou  policee  se  trouve  etre  niise  en  cause  ou  inter- 
veuir  jv\r  le  fait  ou  la  voloute  d'une  ou  plusieurs  nations  policees.  Ici  encore  la  notion 
de  droit  nait  dairenient  :  la  sanction  apparait  ckiremcnt  aussi.  Supposons,  par 
example,  deux  puiss;inces  dont  le  territoire  est  soparc  par  uu  Etat  non  police  ;  Tune 
dVUes  |.Kisse  par  sou  territoire  ou  le  force  a  conctkier  le  passage  ;  ou  au  contraire 
I'Etat  non  police  mobilise  spontanement  des  forces  pour  s'opposer  k  ce  passage,  ou 
bien  est  rcquis  de  le  fairc  par  uue  ou  deux  puissances  voisines.  Dufait  nait  un  droit. 
L'autrc  puissiince  aura-t-elle  le  droit  de  rcsister  4  ce  fait  ?  devra-t-elle  le  subir  ? 
poiu-ra-t-elle  au  moius  trailer  Icgitimement  avee  I'Etat  non  police  pour  obtenir  la 
concession  d'un  avantage  pareU,  ou  le  retrait,  la  suspension,  la  cessation  de  cet 
a  vantage  ? 

II  est  visible  que,  quoi  qu'il  advienue,  ce  qui  aura  lieu  sera  pourvu  dune  sanction 
au  nioins  eventuelle.  Nous  retombons  dans  les  termes  du  droit  international 
ordiuajre  entre  nations  policees,  avec  ce  simplk  ei,emknt  dk  fait  en  plus  qu'un 
tiers  Etat  non  police  est  en  cause. 

Actuellement  il  arrive  presque  toujoura  qu'en  pareil  cas  le  droit  international  est 
viole  au  detriment  de  I'Etat  non  police  ;  a  la  conclusion  de  la  paix  les  deux  nations 
policees  se  dedommagent  des  frais  de  la  cainpagne  au  detriment  du  troisienie  Etat, 
gous  uu  i>ri'textc  on  sous  uu  autre,  et  se  rccoucilieut  h  ses  depens  ;  on  a  meme 
souvcut  r  impudence  d'  invoquer  1' interet  de  la  civilisati(m  pour  justilier  uue  sem- 
blable  violation  du  droit  des  gens.  Ne  voit-on  pas  en  pleine  paix  de  grandes  puis- 
Siinces  accaparer  d'  immenses  territoires,  sous  reupliemisme  protectorat,  neutralisa- 
tion, voie  de  transit,  pays  d'  influence  !  (Cju'ont-a  y  voir  les  tierces  puissances  ?). 
"  Et  quant  A  ce  que  nos  evangelistes  et  leiu"s  associ^s  du  Kultiu-kampt  appellent  les 
races  iufericures,  leur  partaf/e  est  d'etre  partage  ?  ElJes  ne  jouissjiut  point  du 
status  juridicus  :  eUes  n'ont  pas  droit  aux  privileges  cjui  en  derivent  !  " 

C'est  tout  le  contraire  qui  doit  avoir  lieu.  Le  di-oit  international  doit  etre 
d'autant  plus  strictement  observe  qu'un  Etat  non  police  est  en  cause.  Le  droit 
n'est  point  un  privilege  ;  les  faibles,  les  incapables  doivent  compter  sur  sa  protection 
plus  rigiiuri'ust;mciit  euccjre  que  les  autres. 

D'ailleurs  Tiiitcret  de  tousles  Etats  polices  est  d'obtenir  de  ceux  qui  ne  le  sont 
pas  leur  adhesion  aux  regies  du  Droit  Public,  et  cette  adhesion  ne  a'obtiendra  que  par 
la  mise  en  lumiere  de  la  supi'rioritt'  du  iJioit  sur  la  Force.  Ltl  est  la  seule  propagande 
fnictueuse. 

C'est  par  les  bienfaits  iuherents  k  la  condition  de  Societe  Policee  qu'on  pourra 
conquerir  A  ce  systeme  les  Societes  non  policees.  Ce  n'est  pas  par  les  pratiques  de  la 
barbiirie  qu'un  amenera  les  Vjarbares  k  la  civilisation. 

Qui-  se  passcra-t-ii  doni,',  d'apres  notre  doctrine  ?  La  puissance  (jui  se  plaint  de 
ce  (jue  I'Etat  non  poller  a,  par  exemple,  accordc  le  passage  a  sou  enuemi,  pourra  lui 
deniand(.'r  des  explicati(jns,  et  si  elles  sont  refusees  prendre  ses  mesures  pour  paralyser 
r  aviuitage  concede  a  son  adversaire,  par  exemj)le  :  occuj)er  k  son  tour  certains  points 
de  I'Etat  intermediaire,  un  detile,  une  embouchure  de  fleuve,  une  foret,  une  montagne, 
etc.,  etc.  Lorsque  la  paix  se  ()ebattra,  les  deux  puissances  auront  k  stipuler  les 
conditions  de  1'  Evacuation  <ht  V  Etat  non  police,  les  reparations  qui  lui  seront  dues  ou 
qu'il  devra,  les  mesures  a  [prendre  pour  que  desormais  sa  frontiere  soit  plus  visible, 
plus  facile  k  def<;ndre,  plus  diificile  k  franchir  ;  tout  cela  pourra  faire  robjet  de 
traitcH  de  delimitation,  de  fortification  ou  de  rectificjation  de  frontieres,  d'indemnites  de 
guerre,  rle  flesarmement,  de  toutes  sortes  de  conventions,  en  un  mot,  tout  comme  entre 
nations  tuutes  policees. 

Dans  t(»utes  les  conventions  les  droits  et  devoirs  que  nous  avons  traces  ci-dessus 
doivent  etre  inscrits,  vises,  ou  tout  au  moins  observes  :  ils  p'asseront  ainsi  dans  le 
domaine  du  droit  jfublic  j/ositlf. 

3me.  Ce  n'est  pas  tojit. 

La  conduite  d'un  Etat  police  vis-A-vis  d'un  non  police  pourra  etre  1'  objet 
d'observations,  de  demandes  d'  explications,  de  pourparlers  diplomatiques,  de  conHits, 
de  suspension  fie  relations,  d'  hostilites  meme  entre  deux  ou  plusieurs  Etats  polices. 

Leij  exemples  pourraient  etre  infinis.  Inutile  d'en  citer  beaucoup.  Supposons 
qu'un    Etat  p<dice   soit  devenu,  par  1'  acquisition  d'un  nou-poIic6,   voiain  limitrophe 
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d'une  autre  puissance  policee,  ou  de  ses  possesions  :  il  peut  resulter  de  cet  etat  de 
choses  moditit'  uii  (b'suvantaj^y  an  luoins  ai)j)ar(3iit  ou  reiatit"  pour  cette  puissance  dont 
la  frontiere  u'est  en  realite  pluB  dans  la  uienic  condition.  De  Id,  deniaade  d' explica- 
tions, cchanj^e  de  notes,  mobilisation  peut-etre,  prise  de  ^aj^es,  etc.,  etc.  ;  si  Ton 
arrive  iv  un  arran<^'enient,  les  clauses  dcivront  en  etre  hast'ea  sur  Uis  jirincipes  que  nous 
avons  etaltlis  ci-dessus,  et  (jui  passcrout  ainsi  du  domaine  tie  la  tln'-oric^  dans  la  pratii-)ue. 

4nie.  D'une  fayon  generale  nieine  la  politique  d'unc;  puissance  policee  peut  porter 
ombrage  h  unc  autre  en  raison  de  ses  proccdcs  a  regard  d'un  on  de  plusieurs  Etats 
non-polices.  Des  crititjues  de  toute  nature  (simples  pretextes  de  chicane  ou  raisons 

vraies)  peuvent  etre  elevees  i\  ce  sujet.  Ces  critiques  ue  sauraient  se  fonder  sur  des 
raisons  purement  hiuuanitaires  :  elles  doivent  avoir  une  assiette  plus  solidc,  le  droit, 
constitue  et  compris  tel  que  nous  v.-nons  de  I'indiquer,  c'cst-a-dirc  I'applicatitjn  uux 
peu))les  non  polices,  qui  sont  apres  tout  des  yens  eux  aussi,  des  regies  generales  du 
droit  des  gens. 

Une  puissance  em'opeenne,  par  exeniple,  poiuTa-t-elle  demantler  legitimement  des 
explications  A  une  autre  pour  ii\'nir  bombardi'  un  poi't  d'un  Ktat  non  police,  sans 
declaration  prealable  ni  de  guerre  ni  de  l)omliardeuicnt  V  Assun-ment  non,  a  muins, 
Ir.,  que  ce  bombardement  n'ait  porte  directement  prejudice  A  ses  propres  vaisseaux, 
k  ses  agents  militaires,  considaires  ou  autres^fonctionnaires,  h  ses  nationaux  ou  k  leur 
propriete,  ou  2me.,  quelle  ue  soit  liee  a  cet  Etat  non  police  par  un  traite  d'alliance  ou 
de  protectorat. 

Intervenir  en  dehors  d'unc  raison  legitime  serait  ime  ntt'ense,  d'ou  naitrait  vm 
droit,  susceptible  de  sanction. 

Intervenir  legitimement  donnerait  egalement  naissance  a  rapplication  du  droit. 

Nous  pourrions  en  dire  autant  pour  une  annexion,  une  neutralisation  de  fleuve 
ou  de  territoire,  pour  un  hlocus,  pour  I'exercice  des  prises  inaritimes,  de  I'armement  en 
course,  de  la  traite  on  de  sa  repression,,  etc. 

Tout  cela,  pratique  vis-fl-vis  un  Etat  non  police,  peut  donner  naissance  k  la  mise 
en  pratique  du  droit  entre  nations  policees. 

Mais  nous  n'admettons  pas  le  droit  de  remontrance  prenant  sa  source  en  lui 
meme.  Ce  serait  un  mal  pour  un  bien  :  il  doimerait,  sous  protexte  de  redresser  les 
torts,  naissance  k  plus  de  complications  et  A  plus  d'eveuements  funestes  qu'il  n'accom- 
plirait  de  reformes.  II  faut  a  tout  Etat  interventem-  un  locus  standi  c'est-a-dire  une 
qualite  pour  intervenir. 

5me.  Voilk  comment  nous  comprenons  la  theorie  et  la  mise  en  pratique  des 
di'oitB  et  devoirs  a  I'egard  des  Etats  non  polices. 

La  plus  grande  circonspection,  les  plus  extremes  scrupules,  le  plus  minutieux 
attachement  aux  principes  ;  n'euiployer  la  force  que  pour  le  triomphe  ou  pour  la 
revanche  du  droit  et  dans  les  strictes  limites  de  sa  vraie  mesm'e. 

Ne  point  prendre  pour  point  de  depart  le  point  de  vue  de  la  superiorite  des  races, 
ou  de  la  hierarchic  des  civilisations,  mais  au  contraire  I'egalite  des  droits  de  tons 
les  peuples  sans  distinction. 

Poiu-  cela,  retlechir  k  la  composition  monstrueusement  melaugee  des  societes 
raffinees,  qui  presentent  les  plus  sordides,  a  cote  de  couches  superiiciellement 
vernissees,  mais  non  exemptes  de  tares  elles-memes  ;  se  demander  s'il  y  a  lieu  de 
s'enorgueillir  tant  que  5a  de  la  condition  du  plus  grand  nombre,  chez  les  peuples  du 
grand  concert  eiu'opeen  !  et  si  Ton  est  en  droit  de  se  considerer  comme  assez  parfait 
pour  entreprendre  de  moraliser  les  peuplades  lointaines. 

Nous  comprenons  I'orgueil  national,  poiu-  la  defense  du  sol  et  la  glorification  du 
drapeau  ([ui  symliolise  Fheroisme  de  nos  peres  ;  pour  tout  ce  qui  a  trait  a  I'aft'ermisse- 
ment  de  cette  trilogie  foudamentale  :  terre,  patrie,  famille,  triple  terme,  qui,  k 
I'analyse  ne  represente  qu'une  seule  et  meme  idee,  le  foyer  ! 

Nous  comprenons  aussi  cet  orgueil  pour  nous  inspirer  le  desir  d'ameliorer  la  con- 
dition de  cette  cliere  patrie,  iiui  n'est  que  la  terre  en  petit,  et  la  famille  en  grand  !  que 
tons  nos  efforts  tendent  a  la  grandeur  du  pays  natal,  qu'il  soit  inexpugnable  au-dedans, 
riche,  calme,  brillant,  qu'il  soit  aime,  admire,  respecte,  redoute  meme,  dans  le  bon 
sens  du  mot,  au  dehors  !     Tout  cela  est  legitime,  liumain  et  vrai  ! 

]\lais  qu'on  n'aille  pas  dissiper  les  ressources  vives,  et  le  tresor  de  gloires  de  cette 
bien-aimee  terre  natale,  sous  pretexte  ile  repandre  aux  quatre  coins  de  ITnivers  une 
civilisation  dont  nous  avons  grand  besoin  de  menager  les  bienfaits  aux  quatre- 
cinipiiemes  de  nos  compatriotes  ignorants,  vicieux,  infirmes,  indigents  ou  tout  au 
moins  genes. 

La  philantiu-opie  a  nos  yeux  a  pom-  veritalile  base  la  patrie.  EUe  est  la  question 
sociale  de  I'humauite  !  Commen^ons  d'abord  par  la  resoudre  en  famille  !  Quand 
nous  anrons  etabli  le  veritable  .'itatus  Juridicus  k  la  maison,  nous  verrons  s'il  y  a 
quelque  chose  k  faire  chez  les  autres.      Restons  chez  nous  en  attendant. 
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Et  quand  la  necessite  nous  met  en  rapport  avec  lea  autres,  que  notre  loi  soit 
celle-oi  : 

Xe  faites  pas  a  autnii  ce  que  vous  ne  voudriez  pas  qii'on  vuiis  fit  ;V  vous- 
meines  !  " 

IV.    OBJECTTOXS. 

On  (lira  que  nous  rostreig'nons  considiTableuient  la  mission  des  peupjes 
polices. 

Eu  taut  quo  peuples,  oui.  Quant  aux  individus  cjui  uomposent  ces  peuples,  nul 
ne  saurait  cliercher  ;\  I'omprimer  loiu'  force  d'expausioii  ;  le  commer9ant  pent  se 
lancer  au  loin  dans  toutes  les  speculations  et  dans  toutes  les  explorations  qui  n'auront 
rien  de  contraire  j'i  la  loi  des  nations  policeea  et  an  droit  international  public  ou 
privi". 

II  pent  former  A  cet  effet  des  associations  comnierciales  ou  civiles. 
Les  missionnaires  pevivent  sous  le  benefice   des   meines   lois    et    sous    les  memes 
reserves,  se  livrer  aux  pacitiques  campa^ues  de  la  propagation  de  leiu-  foi. 

Us  out  ilroit  de  leur  cote  ;\  la  protection  nationale  et  A  celle  du  di-oit  general  des 
gens. 

Mais  lien  de  phis  !  On  ne  sauiait  leur  attribuer  ou  leur  laisser  usurper  aucun 
droit  (le  coimiKiuder,  aueuns  ]>ouvoirs  militaires,  aucimes  facnltc'-s  legislatives, 
judiciaires  ou  reglementaires  dans  des  tenitoires  habites. 

Nous  concederous  que  leur  nation  soit  autorisee  tl  les  seconder  par  des  recommanda- 
tions  otHcielles  ou  meme  des  subventions  de  toute  nature.  Toute  neuvre,  consideree 
comme  utile  ou  bienfaisante,  ])eut  etre  encourageo  et  favorisee  des  deniers  de  I'Etat  : 
c'est  h\  une  question  de  droit  pul)lic  absolument  interne,  dans  laquelle  aucun  autre 
Etat  u'a  le  droit  de  penetrer. 

Dans  cette  liniite  seulement,  nous  admettons  I'ingerence  de  I'Etat  dans  ces  entre- 
priees  particuliercs  ;  niais  jias  au-dela. 

On  nous  dira  peut-etre,  que  nous  voulons  retti/der  la  conquete  du  uioude  barbare 
k  la  civilisation.  Nous  ne  voulons  pas  plus  de  conquete  sociale,  que  de  conquete 
militaire. 

L'assimilation,  si  elle  doit  se  faire.  se  fera  lentement,  progressivement,  et 
nifireuient. 

Si  elle  ne  s'opere  de  plein  gre,  en  pleine  connaissance  de  cause,  elle  ne  saurait 
etre  durable  :  car  on  ne  viole  pas  inipunenient  les  droits  de  la  liberte  huinaine. 

Done  que  la  seule  arme  des  missionaires  soit  la  persuasion,  que  la  seule  force  des 
conimerc^antn  soit  I'attrait  de  loiu's  echanges,  et  la  loi  de  Fotlre  et  de  la  deniaude  ! 

Apjiuyes  sur  les  Baionettes,  la  foi  devient  intolerance  et  le  commerce  exploita- 
tion I 

Comment  admettre  d'ailleurs  que  I'Etat  se  fasse  apotre  au-dt'li\  des  nu3rs,  k  ime 
^poque  oil  tous  les  gouvernements  liberaux  tendent  h  se  laVciser  i\  I'interieur  ? 

Alors  qii'on  decourage,  (ju'on  neutralise,  tout  au  moins,  la  foi  en  Europe, 
comment  irait-on  la  subveutionner  en  Africjue  ou  en  Asie  ':* 

Que  le  missionnaire,  fidele  h  ses  principes,  puise  (!n  lui-meme  et  en  sa  foi  les 
Elements  de  sou  inspiration  !  Que  son  zele  a'echautfe  au  foyer  de  I'enthousiasme 
Chretien,  que  la  grandeur  et  I'lu'roisuie  de  aa  mission  I'^leve  h  la  hauteur  d'ame 
necesflaire  pour  en  affronter  les  perils  !  quil  soit  martyr  .  .  .  mais  pas  fonction- 
Daire  ! 

S'il  est  I'agent  d'un  gouvernement.  il  ne  sera  plus  le  representant  dun  Dieu  ! 
Qu'U  se  d<''Voue  en  coutem])lation  de  la  rroix,  son  symboie,  et  non  par  la  perspective 
d'un  ruban  fie  decoration,  d'un  titre  hf)iiorifiiquo  ou  dun  (iinjiloi  sjilaiie  ! 

Restreinte  dans  ces  termes,  nous  n'avons  aucune  objection  k  fornuder  contre  la 
propagunde  des  ])artii-uliers  I  Mais  nous  ne  voulons  point  qu'elle  revete  de  caractere 
officiel. 

Nous  voulons  moins  encore  ipie  sous  couleur  d'exfiloration,  une  puissance  tire 
parallf'h's  pour  I'acquisition  ulterieure  il'un  pays,  fonde  des  soci^tes  pour  acheter  des 
etendues  dc  terrain  ^i  des  jioasesseurs  jdus  ou  moins  reels,  se  les  fasse  retroceder 
ensuite,  et  vienne  s'y  installer  en  maitresse,  etalant  u  la  face  du  inond<;  civilise  le 
produit  de  manaiuvres  qui  eonsiituent  en  somnie  une  veritable  escro(iuerit!  inter- 
nationale. 

Que  les  jiarticuliers  i-ux-nn'mes  findi\idus  on  soci^tes  privees),  se  montront  done 
extremement  r<;serv»;H  dans  leurs  agisseuK  nts  en  pays  non  polices  ! 

II9  courerit  le  risque  d'etre  traites  en  martyrs  ou  en  cspions  ;  le  moin<lre  faux  pas 
pent  Ph-e  interpret^  comme  une  provocation,  lo  moindre  mensonge  comme  une 
flupercherie  I  Qu'ils  n'oublient  pas  (pi'il  faut  pen  de  chose  dans  leur  situation — 
toujouTH  critique — pour  allumer  une  irreparable  <'onfiagration  !  Qu'ils  songent  h  leur 
Becurite    et    ausai    .-"i    la    Paix    du    Monde  !   Le   plus   grand   iervice   qu'ils   rendront  A 
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I'humauite  nera  ile  lui  epar^iier  toute  occasion  du  uoiillits  eanf^lants. 

Une  tc'iTible  responsabilitc  pese  sur  leure  epaules  !  I's  repn;st)ntent  la  civilisation  : 
ce  n'est  point  par  des  massacres  qu'on  fera  triouipher  la  cause  ! 

A  paper  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Richardson,  of  Bess- 
brook,  Ireland,  on  the  Peace  ])olicy  of  William  Penn,  printed 
copies  of  which  were  distributed  among'  the  members  of  the 
Congress.  It  has  been  published  under  the  title,  "  A  National 
Example  of  Peace  Policy,"  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Peace  Society,  47,  New  Broad -street,  E.G. 

M.  F.  Bajkr,  of  Copenhagen,  communicated  a  scheme 
for  an  International  Declaration  upon  the  occupation  of 
territory,  taken  from  the  Revue  de  Droit  International, 
Bruxelles,  &c.,  1888,  xx.,  pp.  605,  606.  Also  a  scheme 
prei)ared  by  M.  Engelhardt  of  rules  to  be  followed  in 
the  occu])ation  of  territory,  taken  from  L'Annuaire  de  I'lnstitut 
de  Droit  International — Bruxelles,  1887,  1888,  pp.  254,  25  5. 

Signor  Mazzoleni,  of  Milan^  also  supplied  the  Congress 
with  the  following  paper  : — 

RELATIONS  OF  CIVILIZED  STATES  TOWARDS  WEAKER  RACES. 

In  order  to  answer  to  the  question  put  under  this  liead  we  must  before  all  well 
fix  oiu-  ideas  on  civilization  and  on  its  ends. 

Eminently  learned  men  have  on  this  delicate  ((uestion  widely  different  opinions, 
and  consequent  schemes  at  great  variance  on  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
colonisation. 

Have  the  great  European  states  the  right  to  subjugate  to  theii-  civilization — 
deemed  superior — the  deemed  inferior  races,  and  to  annihilate  them  when  refi'actory  ? 

It  is  answered  on  many  sides  a  right  to  harbary  cannot  be  acknov^ledged,  and 
that  a  better  race  nuist  then  by  the  selective  law  improve  t)r  disperse,  if  necessary,  the 
weaker  races. 

We  do  not  accept  in  its  disheartening  and  barbarous  application  the  princii)les  of 
a  scientific  and  political  positivism,  the  direct  consequence  whereof  would  be  to  absolve 
any  social  crime  in  the  name  of  civilization. 

It  is  contended  that  civilization  means  just  the  expansion  of  the  best  races  ac- 
companied by  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  weaker  ones. 

The  expansion,  it  is  said,  of  civilised  nations,  is  an  historical  fact,  in  all  ages 
as  exemplified  by  all  great  nations  from  Greece  to  Home,  from  the  maritime 
republics  of  the  middle  ages  to  England,  to  America. 

The  great  States,  add  the  supporters  of  Colonial  politics,  nmst  continually 
enlarge  the  markets  for  their  ti-ade,  thus  relieving  piauperism  and  smoothing  the 
asperity  of  the  social  (question. 

Were  these  great  diversions  no  longer  to  renovate  the  life  of  populations,  civilisa- 
tion would  soon  become  corrupted  just  as  land  exhausted  l)y  c(mtiuuous  tilling,  loses 
of  its  fertility. 

Nations  who  do  not  expand  grow  weak,  and  losing  the  condition  of  possible 
conqueriH's,  end,  it  is  said,  by  becoming  themselves  conquered. 

The  right  of  conquest  is  thus  sanctioned  as  the  consequence  of  a  natural  law, 
and  it  is  proclaimed  that  force  is  violence  only  in  itself,  whole  force  in  the  service 
of  civilisation  is  riijlit,  a  vivifjing  wi)ark  shot  out  in  the  cnllision  with  barbarity. 

These  principles,  as  we  have  stated,  are  uot  ours.  We,  who  are  democrats  in 
the  widest  sense,  want  all  democracies  to  be  respected  under  any  meridian,  in  any 
way  governed,  or  to  any  degree  civilised.  The  moral  law,  common  to  all  peoples, 
demands  respect  to  the  lil)erty  and  independence  of  every  country,  and  we  caimot 
allow  that  the  history  of  colonisation  is  the  history  of  civilisation,  nor  that  ii 
people  without  colonies  is  a  worllikss  people. 

We  let  alone  cant. 

A  true  and  healthy  democracy  does  not  approve  of  llie  extravagant  policy  lead- 
ing t«  the  great  African  undertakings. 

Our  ErotfP.a  can  inveigle  minds  easily  kimlled  by  the  classical  records  of  Scipio, 
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but  it  may  ctinoeiil  great  ilanyers  for  mir  vduu^-  nation,  risen  at  the  l)i(l(iing'  of  our 
poets  and  her  literature,  asserted  l)v  the  martyrdom  of  the  harbingers  of  her 
poHtioal  unity,  later  on  by  the  coneoni  of  the  combatants  for  a  common  cause,  and 
lastly  by  the  plebiscites  representing-  the  triumph  of  the  national  idea  strengthened 
by  the  will  of  all  the  citizens. 

Perhaps  we  are  single-minded,  but  of  civilisation  we  entertain  a  more  humane 
idea,  and  as  we  do  not  admit  privileges  for  any  caste,  so  we  can  neither  ajjjirove 
of  one  race  prevailing  over  another.  IMlferences  of  colour  do  not  legitimate 
oppression.  The  deemed  superior  races  owe  respect  to  the  inferior  ont^s,  just  as  in 
a  familv  the  eldest  sou  owes  love  and  protection  to  tiie  last  born,  and,  in  general, 
the  strong  to  tlie  feeble,  the  ricli  to  tlie  poor,  the  reveller  to  the  dejected. 

Iliscarding"  as  immoral  the  thcoi-y  l)y  which  civilisation  siiould  be  imposed  with 
the  aid  of  gunshots,  we  put  tlu'  following  qnesti(m  :  "  Given  the  right,  or  at  least 
the  political  opportunity  of  the  great  States  to  possess  colonies  in  wild  or  semi- 
ImrUxrous  countries.  Imw  nnist  such  policy  be  internationally  ruled  V 

Tiie  new  colonial  law  cannot  be  that  of  ancient  Kome  :  propurjiuunla  imperii  et 
itpecnla  jhtpnli  rominii,  nor  that  of  Venice  wiiich,  though  a  monument  of  juridicial 
and  administrative  wisdom,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  princijilcs  of  modern 
civilisiition. 

Woe  to  Italy,  if  in  following  a  fatal  tradition  she  ought  in  order  to  defend 
Eritrea,  to  push  on  Abyssinia,  and  repeat  the  classical  delenda  Oirthago. 

African  ])osscssions,  lay  imdoubtedly  the  seed  of  new  causes  of  contests  and 
wars  between  the  great  nations.  Hence  the  necessity  for  Peace  Societies  to  take 
precautions  against  these  dangers  by  eudeavom-ing  to  tix  the  rules  of  colonial  law, 
not  on  behalf  of  the  single  states,  but  of  European  peace  and  true  civilisation. 

Ailmitting  the  princijtle  of  juridicial  equality  between  the  states  in  the  Inter- 
national Union,  it  may  be  asked,  what  ought  to  be  the  mission  of  the  civilised  states 
towards  those  po])ulations  who,  while  being  self-governed,  are  considered  less  civilised 
and  even  barbarous.  (1) 

Civilised  states  nuist,  for  exanqile,  put  down  pinicy^  but  taking  for  the  purpose 
onlv  measures  agreeing  with  the  (icknoirledged  rules  of  international  law,  modi/ied  if 
necessarv.  with  due  regard  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  necessary 
defence  against  barbarous  practices,  but  witliout  ever  lowing  sigiit  of  the  high  social 
aim  that  to  these  populations  also,  notwithstanding  their  low  staiulard  of  culture,  a 
hniiiane  treatment  is  due. 

An  outrage  to  human  dignity  going  to  the  length  of  treating  such  po]»ulati(»ns  as 
80  niawy  jii rat ir(d  nssoi-iatioiis,  c-amiot  be  couutenanceil.  A  savage  population  settled 
on  a  bounded  territory  and  p(tssessing  an  established  authority  acting  as  the  organ  of 
their  internal  law,  is  to  all  intents  and  [)urposes  a  state,  and  nuist  lie  considered  such 
among  the  members  of  the  international  comnuuiity,  in  spite  of  their  customs  and 
^ices  *\vhich  cannot  evidently  deprive  these  aggregations  of  the  character  of  political 
units. 

■•  Whenever  an  uncivilised  community  possesses  an  established  government,  it 
must  be  respecte<l  by  the  civilised  governments,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  that 
intercourse  with  such  peo))le  must  at  fir-st  be  opened  with  its  government,  and  to  the 
latter  amenfls  for  outrages  must  be  asked,  when  a  right  exists  to  exact  amends  from 
guch  people."  (2) 

A  state  may  at  times  violate  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law 
without  forfeiting,  by  so  drting,  the  rights  pertaining  to  a  state.  International  law 
must  then  take  into  account  difference  of  culture  and  the  different  conditions  in 
which  states  are  progressing  towards  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation,  and 
govern  the  intercourse  between  states  as  they  exist  with  all  their  differences,  in  the 
same  wav  as  the  interiinl  law  of  a  people  nnist  follow  step  by  step  the  evolutionary 
progress  of  tiie  «ime. 

Then-fore  international  law  must  not  contine  its  action  to  diaw  uj)  general  rules 
of  intercourse  oidv  between  civilized  States,  but  direct  also  prarticuU ij  the  relation 
with  less  civilized  States,  or  being  in  a  stage  of  formation.  International  law  must 
particularly  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  social  conditions  (as  they  appear  externally), 
the  nature,  life  and  present  history  of  the  ])o|)ulations. 

It  imist  govern  social  relations  not  by  hard  and  fast  rules,  but  with  leference  to 
tlieir  origins  and  surroundings,  and  allow  for  the  natural   and   necessary  develo]jment 

(1)  Thw  question  in  (Wm^mmcA  with  much  skill  by  Professor  Francisco  P.  Contuzzi 
(Ramegna  di  ftcienze  Sociali  e  Politiche  Anno  III.  Vol.  II.  T'asc.  LXV.)from  whom  we  borrow 
many  of  the  argumente  reported. 

(2)  Dudley  Field.     Outline.'*  of  an  international  code,  p.  79. 
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of  tlie  Suites,  aiHl  f\ir  the  historical  contingencies  of  Uir;  p  ipulation  strivinfi^  to  attain 
the  rank  of  perfect  ])o  itical  units. 

As  nuicli  I'espect  is  (lu(,'  to  a  State  in  a  stiif^e  of  incij)ient  cuUure  an  to  one  in  a 
nio]-e  advanced  8taf;e.  The  not  yet  wliolly  civilized  state  coining  into  contact  with 
another  more  civilized,  will  acciuire  the  habit  to  observe  treaties,  Heeiug",  that  on  them 
only  it  can  rely  for  the  defence  of  its  j)ersons,  teiritority  and  jiropeily. 

It  may  then  lie  established  at  a  j)rinciple  of  right  that  the  civiliHed  Stales  are 
bound  to  respect  I  he  pnliticid  individuality  of  the  less  civilised  States,  and  to  consider 
them  incase  of  way,  as  belligerent  parties  protected  by  the  same  international  Statutes 
goNerning  uo\v-a-days  the  right  of  wai'  as  it  is  c-alled  in  conunon  j)arlance. 

Civilisation  tending  to  assimilate  barbarous  i)<)])ulations  to  the  civilised  ones,  and 
not  to  the  destruction  of  tl»e  foi'mer,  must,  better  than  to  the  Imrrois  of  war,  l>e  en- 
trusted to  the  benehcial  work  of  co/o/iis(itio>i. 

Colonial  policy  is  now  taking  a  i)lace  among  the  great  social  functions  of  civilised 
nations,  and  upon  it  they  ought  to  come  to  an  international  understanding,  and  feel 
that  tlieir  intei'cst  in  a  conininn  an  truly  civilising  coiu'se  of  action  is  the  same. 

Colonisation  in  the  modern  sense  must  not  have  in  vieA\'  only,  as  formerly,  the 
g"0(Kl  of  the  inother-countiies,  luit  a  loftier  s<icial  interest. 

The  principle  affirmed  in  the  proud  j)hrase  of  Iloman  conceit  udrej-snn  hofifeiit  (vterna 
avrtnritdx,  can  no  more  be  in  its  absolute  meaning,  the  basis  of  our  pid)lic  law. 

New  moral  and  jxjlitical  })rinciples  are  now  prevailing  according  to  which  all 
human  comnnmitics  are  deemed  erpial  to  one  another,  so  that  the  smalhist  or  the 
youngest  need  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  largest  or  the  more  ancient.  Political  economy 
has  proved  and  continues  to  prove  that  even  the  financial  interests  both  of  the 
niother-conntries  and  the  cohmies  ai'c  the  m<tre  furthei-ed,  the  moie  right  is  substituted 
for  violence,  and  the  new  Society  isenal)'ed  to  im])rove  so  as  to  take  a  [ilace  in  the  civil 
association  of  the  other  nations. 

The  ilirt'erences  between  races  will  gradually  lessen  and  die  out,  by  their  being 
progressively  brought  into  closer  entercourse,  and  the  rather  decayed  Caucasian  race 
will  for  its  own  ]iart  come  out  toughened  again,  and  a  roctiis  Itomimuiu  and  a  jus 
hununittiii  will  be  made  if  ])ossible. 

The  necessity  for  a  constant  interchange  of  the  products  of  economical  activity 
as  of  moral  life,  is  felt  by  all  jieoples,  and  the  more  this  conviction  makes  its  way  the 
stronger  grows  the  conviction, that  in  international  society  everybody  lives  for  all  and 
all  for  everybody,  and  that  international  relations  nnist  rest  on  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  rights  tempered  by  that  of  the  reciprncal  duties.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
institutes  the  solidarity  of  nations  in  the  development  of  right,  and  must  guide  them 
in  their  reciprocal  intercourse. 

Conquests  of  modern  civilization,  sanctioned  also  by  treaties  (1),  are  freedom  of 
loorship,  freediin  of  trade^free  nurigatioa  of  rirern,  the.  (iholitioii.  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
abolition  of  prirateeriiifi,  freedom  of  trade  diiriiuj  hostilities,  the  ohli(/afion  to  try  a 
frieiidli/  inediatioii  before  derlariiuj  irar,  the  resort  at  last  to  arbitration,  airl  the  con- 
clusion to  this  end  of  pernmnent  treaties  be.tioeen  tiro  or  more  nations. 

International  law  nmst  by  degrees  be  taught  to  |)eoples  outside  the  pale  of  our 
civilization  or  just  now  entering  it. 

We  do  not  want' the  destruction  of  any  civilization,  but  the  co-e.\istence  of  all, 
thinking  that  by  this  the  advancement  of  international  law  Tnu'ards  its  ultimate  imi- 
formity  will  not  be  furthered. 

Respect  to  the  independence  and  antinomy  of  the  States  and  to  their  degree  of 
culture,  are  the  best  means  to  attain  gradually  the  expansion  of  International  law. 

To  reach  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  the  fundamental  jtrinciiiles  of  uiter- 
natioual  law  is  no  doubt  our  goal,  but  while  aspiring  to  the  realisation  of  such  high 
conception,  we  nnist  allow  for  juridical  inequalities  brought  oir  by  the  special  wants 
of  certain  i)eoples  and  iiy  theii-  peculiar  surroundings,  requiring  peculiar  uistitutions 
which  would  not  be  nussed  in  other  times  and  places. 

For  these  inequalities,,  carrying  with  them  strong  ditferences  in  juridical 
notion^  among  the  different  peoples,  is  to  lie  found  the  greatest  difliculty  to  a 
universally  accepted  solution  of  tlie  great  <piestions  of  iiUernational  law. 

There  is  no  douiit  that  any  accepted  rule  of  international  law  supposes  a  pre- 
vious concomitant,  and  in  every  case  lasting  connnunity  of  interests,  between  the 
peoples  who  acknowledge  such  ride. 

The  supreme  and  final  mission  <if  international  law  consists  in  stronglj' 
organising  the    cmciliation    between   tlie   moral   and    material    requirements    of   the 


(1)  Vienna,  1819;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1818;  Paris,  1876;  Geneva,  1804  ;  St.  Petersburg,  1,S68; 
Berlin,  1878. 
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community,  consistins:  of  all  the  peoples  having  reached  the  same  stance  of  civilisation, 
and  the  lefjitiniate  autonomy  of  each  member  of  such  Cdmmuuity.  In  other  words, 
the  problem  to  he  solved  is  that  of  satisfying  at  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with 
reason  and  history,  the  wants  of  local  life,  with  the  fundamental  aspirations  of 
humanity. 

International  law,  as  the  whole  of  the  principles  which  govern  international 
relations  with  the  end  of  enabling  society  to  attain  higher  stages  of  culture  and 
welfare,  c<\imtit  but  represent  the  rules  of  those  nations  who  have  acquired  the  sense 
of  solidarity  and  of  the  usefulness  of  their  union  in  one  society  mider  the  protec- 
tion of  the  s;ime  principles  of  rights. 

International  law,  as  an  aggregate  of  principles  of  right  acknowledged  liy  all 
States,  and  binding  them  in  the  sense  of  community  and  recijirocal  defence,  cannot 
be  the  privilege  of  any  St<ite,  but  must  bear  the  cliaracter  of  universal  and  humani- 
tarian soliciarity,  and  stand  above  any  conception  peculiar  to  race  or  religion. 

The  more  civilised  j)eoples  owe  respect  to  the  political  and  juridical  individuality 
as  their  inferiors,  and  must  exercise  over  them  not  the  fierce  sway  of  conquerors, 
but  a  civilising  action  of  peace,  liberty,  and  social  well  being,  the  goal  of  human 
civilisiition. 

From  these  lofty  stand]U)ints  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress  ought  tn  study 
the  ditticult  problem  of  colonisation,  and  adopt  resolutions  dt-termining  a  new  current 
of  opinion  and  a  new  and  more  humane  poliry. 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss  COLEXSO,  in  supporting  the  resolntion,  said  she  was  afraid 
they  were  a  long  way  off  from  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man  in 
regard  to  what  were  called  the  weaker  races.  She  coukl  only  speak 
from  her  own  knowledge  of  what  had  been  going  on  in  her  own 
corner  of  Africa  as  to  the  treatment  which  English  people  had  been 
giving  to  the  weaker  races,  and  especially  the  Zulus.  It  was  true,  to 
a  great  extent,  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  self-restraint  on  that 
outside  edge  of  civilisation  among  men  who  called  themselves  civilised  ; 
but  the  natives  found  themselves  worse  off  when  they  found  them- 
selves protected  by  a  mother,  who  behaved  like  the  traditional 
step-mother,  than  they  might  be  if  they  were  admittedly  orphans. 
She  was  sorrj'  to  say  that  their  step-mother  was  the  English  Colonial 
OlHce.  The  Natal  Colonists  had  a  considerable  sense  of  their  duties 
towards  their  weaker  brethren.  The  feeling  had  been  growing  in 
Natal — perhaps  it  was  one  result  of  her  father's  life  there  (applause) — 
that  they  would  leave  the  natives  in  the  hands  of  the  Natal  Colonists 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  P]nglish  Colonial  Office,  because,  for  one 
thing,  the  Colonial  Office  was  so  far  away.  It  was  one  thing  to  say, 
"  I  have  got  into  a  scrape,  send  me  up  English  troops  to  fight  it  out," 
and  another  to  say,  "  1  have  got  into  a  scrape  ;  send  up  your  friends 
and  Ijroihers  to  fight  it  out."  Then  again,  the  sense  of  the  Colonies 
being  in  command  brought  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The  leading  men 
in  Natal  were  strongly  with  her  in  this  matter,  and  had  given  her 
their  time  and  money  to  help  her  in  her  appeal  for  the  Ztilus.  One 
important  thing  in.  dealing  with  weaker  races  was  that  the  truth  should 
be  spoken  to  them  (aj)]jlausej.  If  they  were  going  to  be  treated  badly- 
even,  it  was  better  to  tell  them  so  than  to  pretend  that  they  were 
going  to  be  treated  well.  It  was  imj)ossible  for  Christian  missionaries 
to  make  any  way  amongst  them  while  the  natives  could  point  to 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  nation  whom  those 
missionarie.'^  represented.  In  Matabele  Land  a  chartered  Company  (the 
South  African  Company)  wwti  now  engaged  in  advancing  civilisation, 
and  large  parties  of  men,  sometimes  engineers  or  miners,  were  being 
sent  up  there,  but  they  were  all  armed  men,  capable  of  being  used  as 
soldiers  if  so  required.  That  was  being  done  at  the  very  time  that 
the  charter  was  signed  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  Queen,  and  was  being 
sent    to   the   chief  of  the   country,  saying  that   she    did    not    wish    to 
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interfere   with    the   management   of  this  country.       What    must    that 
chief  think  of  this  country  who  dealt  with  two  different  hands  ? 

M.  DumaS-FaucHER  thought  that  in  the  resolution  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  the  Congress  to  those  who  were  mentioned  as  taking 
part  in  the  Brussels  Conference,  the  services  of  Monsieur  de  Brazza 
should  be  recognised.  He  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  follow- 
ing words  be  added  to  the  resolution  :  "  Tlie  Congress  honours  no  less 
the  mission  pursued  on  the  Congo  by  M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza^'' 

The  amendment  was  duly  seconded. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Alexander  thought  they  would  be  treading  on 
dangerous  ground  if  they  singled  t)ut  one  of  the  numerous  explorers  of 
Africa. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  depart  from  that 
which  was  international,  and  he  hoped  that  everyone  would  feel  that 
M.  de  Brazza's  Mission  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  slighted  bj' 
that. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  suggested  that  it  might  meet  the  case  if  Mr. 
Braithwaite  was  asked  to  include  M.  de  Brazza's  name  amongst  those 
he  had  mentioned  in  his  paper. 

The  amendment  was  thereupon,  bj-  leave,  withdrawn,  and  the 
original  resolution  was  carried. 

SECTION    H. 

"  INDIRECT  CAUSES  OF  WAR,  AND  REMEDIES  FOR  THE 

SAME." 

Mr.  T.  Snjlpe  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  with 
reference  to  this  section.  Five  papers,  he  said,  had  been 
submitted  to  them,  two  of  which  they  recommended  to  be 
read  in  full,  and  only  the  precis  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  read  the  following  jiaper,  on 
"  Indirect  Causes  of  War  "  :  — 

INDIRECT     CAUSES     OF     WAR. 

There  cau  he  little  doubt  that  the  responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  war  does  uot 
rest,  as  was  perhaps  the  case  at  one  time,  solely  with  nionarchs  or  statesmen.  It  is 
quite  obvious  to  any  impartial  eye  how  rapidly  the  mass  of  unthinking  people  in  any 
nation  becomes  disposed  for  war,  wlieu  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  their  passions  or 
prejudices,  by  the  Press,  or  by  public  men. 

In  former  times  the  Press  liardly  existed  ;  in  modern  days  it  has  become  an 
enormous  power  for  good  or  evil,  and  the  Press  of  Europe  is  certainly  ready  enough, 
as  a  whole,  to  stimulate  a  false  "  patriotism."  Tliis  "  patriotism  "  constantly  takes 
the  form  of  the  most  groundless  and  bitte,-  enmity  against  some  other  nati(jn — upon 
the  strengtli  of  ramours  and  telegrams,  wliich  contradict  tliemselves  on  successive 
days  ;  or  at  the  bidding  of  leading  articles  and  public  speeches,  wiiich  incite  to 
hatred.  Often  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  real  gi'ound  for  these  mischievous  articles 
and  speeches,  and  wliere  some  ground  for  alarm  does  exist,  the  exaggerations  are  so 
great  as  almost  to  be  falsehoods. 

Thus  elements  of  national  auger  and  hostility  are  developed,  whicli  did  not  exist 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  formerly,  and  it  is  the  busiuess  of  the  friends  of 
Peace  to  take  account  of  them.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  political  ignorance  in 
the  sphere  of  foreign  affairs,  even  in  these  days,  is  very  great.  There  is  hardly  a 
week  in  which  we  may  not  find  in  some  foreign  newspaper  the  most  astounding 
statements  regarding  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  English  people.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  foreigners  find  in  our  newspapers  a  similar  ignorance  and  perversion  of 
the  truth.  The  universal  habit  of  reading  newspapers,  and  of  public  discussion — 
which  has  become  a  special  factor  of  our  time — gives  a  mighty  impetus  to  the 
slightest  word  of  some  ill-informed  Foreign  Correspondent,  who  is,  perhaps,  a  man 
deficient  in  the  important  qualifications  necessary  for  such  a  post.     The  result  of  this 
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IB  that  when  a  Gtivernineiit  has  a  dispute  with  another,  it  finds  its  liand  forced  by  its 
own  citizens,  who  are  in  tlieir  turn  excited  and  misled  by  their  journals. 

A  Gdverunient  may  earnestly  desire  to  maintain  relations  of  peace,  but  the 
newspapers  liound  it  on  to  a^f::ression.  Every  act  of  mediation  or  demand  for 
further  consideration,  and  every  proposal  of  an  amicable  kind,  is  treated  as  a  betrayal 
of  the  interests  of  the  State,  as  poltroonery  and  want  of  public  spirit. 

These  facts  are  most  serious,  and  demand  the  atti-ntion  of  our  Congress.  How, 
then,  can  the  mutual  ij;iiorance  and  mutual  prejudices  and  hostility  of  this  nature  be 
diminished  or  removed  ?  We  have  to  fall  b.uk  upon  that  j^Teatest  and  best  of 
remedies — however  slow  its  operation  may  appear — Puhlir  Oplninn  ;  and  the 
education  of  that  opinion  must  rest  mainly  with  the  Peace  Societies.  As  I  have  said 
in  another  paper,  if  these  latter  are  to  exercise  any  {ifreater  influence  than  they  have 
in  the  past,  they  must  prepare  to  deal  with  such  practical  questions  as  these.  I  hold 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  of  them  to  enter  on  the  task  of  influencinir  the  public  mind 
throuirh  the  Press  and  throufih  the  Parliament. 

Thus,  whenever  a  j;Tave  statement  is  made  as  regards  the  conduct  of  some 
foreign  Power,  the  Peace  Society  should  alw  lys  at  once  enter  into  communication 
with  the  Peace  Societ\-  of  that  other  country.  It  should  obtain  full  and  autlientic 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  at  once  jmblish  tlieni,  in  order  to  neutralise  the  ell'ects  of 
the  statements  in  question,  without  untruth  or  exaggeration.  In  other  words,  I 
would  say  that  the  true  peacemaker  must  become  a  more  etticient  and  careful  student 
of  foreign  affairs,  if  he  is  to  guide  the  public  opini(m  of  his  countrymen  in  regard  to 
them.  Xotwithstanding  our  Foreign  Correspondents  and  Telegraphic  Agencies,  the 
ignorance  oi  Foreign  Affairs  is,  as  I  hive  said,  universally  and  dangerously  great. 
Such  obscurity  is  full  of  danger,  and  security  is  to  be  found  in  linhi — and  in  light 
alone.  I  hold  it  to  be  absurd  tint  diplomatic  negotiations  and  correspondence  should 
l>e  concealetl  from  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  wrapj)e(l  in  u  veil  of  mystery.  The 
public  everywhere  must  insist  upon  the  correspondence  of  Foreign  Ministers  being 
made  known — before  it  in  too  late.  If  this  silence  and  obsciuity  were  remtived,  the 
Press  would  hive  no  opportunity  of  playing  the  devil's  game  that  it  at  present  plays 
in  Eurojje.  Artices  would  not  then  be  written  by  so-called  able  editors  from  week 
to  week,  which  are  l>ased  on  falsehoods,  and  lead  to  uncontrollable  enmity. 

I  think  that  in  time  public  opinion  will  compel  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  to 
have  more  reliali'e  Foreign  Correspondents.  They  are  too  often  absolutely  silent 
upon  questions  of  the  greatest  interest  and  of  value  in  the  cause  of  tliat  better 
understanding  and  mutual  knowledge  which  are  essential  to  tlie  preservation  of 
Peace.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  foreign  Press  is  often  full  of  articles  requiring  the 
attention  of  our  country,  while  the  barest  allusion  is  made  ti)  them  by  our 
Correspondents,  and  the  nation  remains  in  ignorance  of  what  the  other  nation  is 
thinking  or  saying'  on  a  nuitter  of  perhaps  vital  importance. 

Under  this  head,  I  would  venture  to  bring  before  the  Congress  a  proposal  which 
has  been  freijuently  made,  i.e.,  that  an  international  daih/  paper  should  be  published, 
and  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  The  seat  of  its  publicati<m  should  be  in  a  neutral  State. 

(2)  Kilitions  should  appear  simultanecmsly  in  two  or  three  of  tlie  principal 
languages  of  Europe. 

(?))  The  capital  raised  for  the  purpcse  should  be  on  such  a  scale  as  to  make  the 
paper  of  value  to  statesmen,  men  engaged  in  commerce,  and  to  the  Ijulk  of 
the  citizens  generally,  in  the  various  European  countries. 

(4)  It  slnmld  command  the  very  highest  qua'ifications  on  the  part  of  its 
Corres|»ondentR.  placed  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Eumpe. 

(5)  It  should  be  edited  in  the  distinct  interests  of  the  solidarity  of  nations, 
their  mutual  interdependence  on  each  other,  and  tlie  need  of  organised  peace,  and  the 
reign  of  law. 

Specially,  in  order  to  accomplish  such  pur|)oses,  its  leading  ideal  should  be 
to  enable  the  nations  to  know  each  other.  Such  mntnal  knowledge  would  form 
an  indirect  and  most  powerful  condition  of  international  concord. 

Among  the  remedies  for  the  indirect  causes  of  war  as  constituted  by  international 
prejudices  and  passions,  viz.,  misstatements  and  misajjprchensions.  is  one  frequently 
7>r'Hio«.e<l  of  late  years. 

It  is  this  :— That  in  thi  case  of  every  dispute,  conqtctent,  well-informed  and 
iiu-icd  re))re8entativeK  of  the  two  countries  should  meet  and  examine  into  the  facts, 
the  allegations,  and  the  claims  brought  forward  ftn  both  sides,  with  the  following 
results  : — 

(1)  Tiie  publication  of  a  joint  Report,  wiiich  sliall  inform  the  piil)lic  of  the  two 
countries  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  question  :  and 
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(2)  The  adoption  of  a  sufjrje.ste.'l  sniutlon  of  the  tliffirnlt;/,  for  tlie  information  of 
the  public  iiud  uf  tiie  Goveriuneuts  of  the  two  nations  in  (|MeKtion. 

Through  the  first  (tf  tiiese  two  steps  the  further  circulation  of  false  and  mislead- 
ing statements  would  he  removed,  and  the  spirit  of  nmcour  and  animosity  would  be 
checked. 

By  means  of  the  second  step,  the  Parliaments  of  each  country  would  know,  what 
view  to  take,  and  what  course  should  be  urged  ujton  the  Government.  The  latter 
would,  in  most  cases,  rejoice  to  have  the  aid  of  suggestions  in  wliich  leading  men  of 
both  countries  had  concurred. 

In  time,  such  independent  and  impartial  action  taken  Ity  able  and  trusted  citizens 
would  be  found  so  valuable,  that  ministers  on  Itoth  sides  would  gladly  furnish 
such  "Committees  of  Conciliation"  with  all  the  necessary  information. 

The  International  Arbitration  and  I'eace  Association  has,  during  the  last  eight 
years,  sought  to  lay  this  proposal  before  the  friends  of  Peace  in  various  European 
cities,  and  it  has  everywhere  been  most  cordially  accepted. 

It  may  be  carried  out  either  by  members  of  Peace  Societies  representing  the  two 
countries  having  a  dispute,  or  by  .Members  of  Parliament  nominated  by  tiie 
new  International  Parliamentary  Conference.  That  Conference  has  indirectly 
accepted  this  proposal  by  one  of  the  reso'utions  adopted  last  year  at  Paris  ;  and  the 
above-named  Association  has  twice  addressed  the  Interparliamentary  Committee 
during  the  last  few  months,  inviting  it  to  create  sncli  a  "Comuiissiou  "  of  Pjn(|uiry  to 
report  on  two  pending  international  disputes,  liotli  of  which  may  have  very 
grave  consequences  if  allowed  to  fester  through  the  excessive  delavs  of  the  Foreign 
Office. 

Mr.    Tho.mas    Crosfield,    of    Liverpool,    followed    by 
reading-  a  paper  on 

THE   ALLEGED  INFLUENCE  OF  PROTECTIVE  AND  DISCRIMINATING 

TARIFF  OX  DUTIES. 

The  connecting  links  between  comnumities  and  nations  are  strengthened  by 
mutual  wauts  and  requirements,  each  nation  is  in  some  way  or  other  dependent  for 
the  supply  of  its  wants  on  its  brother  nation,  which  incites  the  adoption  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  Increase  these  bonds  of  amity 
by  the  extension  of  trade  and  the  links  which  connect  nations  are  remlered  stronger 
and  stronger. 

Let  us  for  a  short  time  exainine  a  little  closer  how  this  works  rf  left  to  its  natural 
development,  say  for  instance  that  our  own  nation  being  richly  endowed  with  great 
mineral  wealth,  tinds  that  her  natm'al  employment  is  works  of  manufacture  ;  aided  by 
her  large  supply  of  coal  and  iron  :  her  agricultural  resources  are  small  in  comparison, 
and  to  supply  her  toiling  millions  she  has  to  draw  largely  from  the  resources  of  other 
countries  more  abundantly  supplied  than  w.'  are  with  food  commodities  :  thus  springs 
up  a  trade  b,-tween  us  which  cements  us  with  other  nations  in  bonds  of  amity  and 
friendship. 

It  is  in  relation  to  peace  I  now  speak. 

Withdraw  our  Import  duties  and  increase  our  uuuual  dependency  one  on  another  : 
so  that  to  break  the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  a  suicidal  policy.  We  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  tight,  not  for  lacking  resom-ces,  but  that  our 
industrial  population  would  feel  that  the  market  for  their  industries  would  be  stopped 
if  we  went  to  war.  Tliis  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  a  mean  and  imworthy 
motive,  hut  the  prompting  for  existence  is  nothing  luean  or  unworthy,  particu- 
larly if  it  refei-s  to  those  dependent  upon  you  :  l)ut  some  say  :  How  are  our  taxes  to  be 
raised?  If  we  did  not  spend  so  much  in  warlike  accoutrements,  our  other  national 
expenses  would  not  be  more  than  could  readily  be  raised  u[ion  the  only  legitimate 
object  for  taxation — "real  property." 

We  have  done  much  in  the  past  towards  the  consummation  of  this  happy  result, 
but  we  have  much  more  to  do  in  the  future.  I  may  be  met  by  the  question,  why  do 
not  other  nations  follow  out  this  piau?  Su.ffice  it  for  me  to  say,  We  must  do  our 
duty!  We  are  the  gainers  and  they  are  the  losers  ;  with  the  spread  of  intelligence 
they  will  follow  our  example,  but  if  they  do  not,  we,  at  any  rate,  have  done  much  in 
the  way  of  binding  om-selves  to  the  other  nations.  Every  grain  of  wheat,  every  ounce 
of  sugar,  has  to  be  paid  for,  ami  this  is  not  done  by  oiu  money  but  by  our  manufac- 
tures, and  this  is  a  welding  of  the  links  of  the  chain  which  binds  us  to  other  nations. 

If  I  had  time  I  could  show  how  a  "Chea])  Ocean  Postage."  how  a  "LTniversal 
Decimal  Coinage"  and  a  "Universal  .Maritime  and  Mercantile  Law'"  would  take 
awav  those   hindrances  which  stand  in  the  wav  of  comnierce. 
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Although  the9._'  aids  towards  obt<aiuiug  Peace  may  not  be  based  on  the  highest 
motives,  yet  we  must  make  use  of  every  argument,  and  these  reasons  which  I  have 
adduced  may  appeal  to  those  whose  minils  are  not  yet  prepared  for  the  adopting  of 
Peace  principles  on  the  higher  Christian  stand-point. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  an  example  from  the  Scriptures  in  support  of  my 
argument  : — 

"Nuw  Herod  was  highly  displeased  with  them  of  Tyn;  and  Sidou  :  and  they 
came  with  one  accord  tt)  him,  and  having  made  Blastus  the  King's  chamberlain 
their  friend,  they  asked  for  peace,  because  their  country  was  fed  from  the  King's 
country.  " — Acts  xii.  20  verse. 

Thus  showing  that  a  country  cramped  up  into  a  narrow  seashore  limit  had  not 
the  means  of  supplying  its  own  bread  stutfs.  but  drew  from  the  rich  plains  of  Judea 
and  Samaria,  antl  the  supply  of  their  wants  was  the  means  of  Peace  being  brought 
about. — 

Mr.  T.  Snape  read  precis  of  the  remaining-  papers 
ortered  in  this  section,  and  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion.s  :  — 

I.— The  Cong-ress  believes  that  the  warlike  prejudices 
and  traditions  which  are  still  fostered  in  the  various 
nationalities,  and  the  misrepresentations  by  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  legislative  assemblies,  or  throug^h  the 
press,  are  not  infrequently  indirect  causes  of  war.  The 
Cong-ress  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  these  evils  should  be 
counteracted  by  the  publication  of  accurate  statements  and 
information  that  would  tend  to  the  removal  of  misunder- 
standing' among'st  nations,  and  recommends  to  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Committee  the  importance  of  considering*  the 
question  of  commencing-  an  international  newspaper,  which 
should  have  such  a  purpose  as  one  of  its  primary  objects. 

II.— The  Cong-ress  proposes  to  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference  that  the  utmost  support  should  be  g-iven  to  every 
project  for  the  unification  of  weig-hts  and  measures,  of 
coinag-e,  tariffs,  postal  and  teleg-raphic  arrang-ements,  means 
of  transport,  &c.,  which  would  assist  in  constituting-  a  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  scientific  union  of  the  peoples. 

I— Le  Cong-res  est  convaincu  que  les  pr6jug-es  militaires 
et  les  traditions  qui  sont  encore  enracines  profondement 
dans  certaines  nations,  ainsi  que  les  declarations  exagerees 
que  font  dans  les  assemblees  leg-islatives  et  dans  les  org-anes 
de  la  presse,  certains  meneurs  de  Topinion  publique,  sont 
tres  frequemment  la  cause  indirecte  desguerres.  Le  Cong-res 
6met  done  le  voeu  qu'on  coupe  court  a  ces  erreurs  en  publiant 
des  faits  exacts  et  des  informations  qui  dissiperaient  les 
malentendus  qui  se  g-lissent  entre  les  nations.  Le  Cong-res 
recommande  aussi  a  la  Conference  interparlementaire 
d'examiner  attentivement  s'il  ne  conviendrait  pas  de  creer 
un  journal  international  destine  a  repondre  au  besoin  ci- 
dessus  exprime. 

II.— Le  Gong-res  propose  a  la  Conference  interparlemen- 
taire de  recommanderasesmembres  la  defense  devant  leurs 
Parlements  respectifs  des  projects  d'unification  des  poids  et 
mesures,  des  monnaies,  des  differents  tarifs  de  reg-lements 
postaux  et  tel^f^-raphiques.  des  voies  de  transport,  etc. ;  cette 
unification  devant  constituer  une  veritable  union  com- 
merciale,  industrielle  et  scientifique  des  peuples 

The  papers  of  wliich  precis  were  read  by  Mr.  Snape 
were  as  foHows  :  — 
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HOW    TO    PROMOTE    PEACE. 
By  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Lovk,  Philadelphia. 

The  Pwico  movement  lias  risen  from  a  mere  sentiment  into  the  realm  of  practical, 
ethical,  and  international  importaure. 

We  need  to  suppresK  the  mere  annual  nature  of  man  and  exalt  the  moral  and 
spiritual.  We  need  to  modify  our  sellishneas,  our  patriotism,  and  uur  religion,  in  so 
far  as  to  have  self  control.  We  need  to  expand  our  patriotism  until  "  all  the  world 
is  our  country,  and  all  mankind  our  countrymen,"  and  that  we  recognise  that  "  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  ;ind  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  that  our  love  is  not  limited  by 
geograpiiical  houndaries  or  confined  within  geneological  distinctions.  We  need  to 
modify  our  religion  so  that  we  may  see  the  good  in  all  and  be  charitable,  to  "  do 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly." 

We  have  unwittingly  woven  a  network  of  peacemakers  that  we  do  not  com- 
prehend or  at  least  utilise.  Conuuenced  early  became  one  of  them.  The  facilities  of 
travel  enable  human  beings  to  see  each  other  face  to  face,  and  hand  in  hand  feel  the 
magnetic  iniluence  of  touch  ;  the  postal  system  gives  us  the  power  of  conmmnica- 
ting,  at  the  least  possible  cost,  om-  heart-throbs  for  the  welfare  of  each  other  ;  the 
telegraph  can,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  transmit  our  messages  ;  the 
representative  system  of  ministers'  j)lenipotentiary  enables  Governments  to  receive 
and  give  information,  and  to  exqlain  and  adjust  ditferences  ;  the  intermarriage  of 
the  people  makes  relationships  at  home  and  abroad.  Here  we  have  peace  agencies 
at  our  right  hand.     If  used  for  peace  and  not  for  tvar,  peace  will  be  the  result. 

After  seventy-five  years  and  no  foreign  war,  and  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  no  civil  war,  America  has  good  reason  to  present  a  plea  for  disarmament, 
assured  that  no  country  desires  to  molest  us,  so  long  as  the  elements  of  peace  are 
based  upon  being  right  and  doing  right,  and  making  strength  depend  upon  moral 
foi'ce.  In  a  word,  to  remove  the  causes  and  abolisli  the  customs  of  war,  to  establish 
the  principles  and  live  the  conditions  of  jieace.  This,  with  equal  propriety,  may  be 
said  for  all  connti'ies. 

It  only  needs  more  of  moral  coLU"age  on  the  part  of  rulers  and  more  de- 
pendence upon  the  powers  of  reason,  affection,  and  a  common  humanity, and  there 
can  be  disarmament,  and  then  the  wonderful  rebound  after  the  strain  is  removed,  of 
wealth,  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Great  residts  are  gained  by  practice  ;  hence  practice  pacific  mediation,  arbitration 
and  conciliation  in  everything,  in  homes,  in  business,  in  communities,  in  nations,  and 
between  natiims.  Hold  Peace  Congresses,  petition  for  arbitration  .treaties,  elect  peace 
representatives  to  governmental  position,  go  unarmed,  send  for  ministers  of  peace  to 
visit  the  courts  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  while  we  are  preparing  the  way  for  peace  by  all  the  reformatory 
agencies  in  the  land,  by  more  of  justice,  freedom,  equal  rights,  temperance,  a  world- 
wide philanthropy  and  reverence  for  God  and  man,  we  are  are  developing  the  hidden 
foi'ces  of  man's  divine  nature  as  the  great  substitutes  for  war,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  a  wonder  of  history,  that  a  people  ever  resorted  to  deadly  force  to 
settle  differences,  and  peace  will  abound  with  such  unerring  certainty  and  so  naturally 
and  gracefully,  that  the  query  will  be  when,  how,  and  whence  did  it  come. 

THE   C0XXE(JTI0N   BETWEEN  ALCOHOL  AND  WAR. 
By  Mr.  John  Hilton,  London. 

The  curse  of  drink  is  connected  with  and  promotes  many  other  curses.  It  was 
intimately  associated  with,  and  a  means  of  extending  slave  trade  and  slavery.  Elihu 
Barritt  said  it  was  the  circulating  medium  of  slavery. 

In  aftrica  it  was  the  means  by  which  slaves  were  easily  captured  or  obtained. 
Fathers  would  sell  their  sons  for  rum,  and  the  first  employment  of  the  captured 
slaves  was  (in  the  West  Indies)  the  making  of  rum,  to  be  used  as  a  means  for 
obtaining  more  slaves  for  other  parts. 

It  demoralises  young  men,  blights  their  prospects  in  life,  and  leaves  them  in 
despair  to  find  refuge  in  the  Army. 

It  is  at  the  doors  of  drink  shops,  where  the  recruiting-sergeant  finds  most  of 
his  victims. 

Any  day  in  the  City  of  Westminster  you  may  see  the  recruiting  officers  at  a 
public-house  door,  and  I  find  them  nowhere  else.  One  of  these  officers  told  me  that 
but  for  drink  he  shoidd  get  no  men  at  all.  Soldiers  and  pensioners  have 
confessed  to  me  that  it  was  drink  and  its  consequences  that  brought  them  and  their 
comrades  into  the  ranks  of  the  Army. 


Turning  from  the  machinery  of  war  to  tlie  chiinceg  of  ^va^,  I  think  the  subtle 
and  dangerous  intlueuco  of  drink  may  again  he  clearly  traced. 

Take  the  case  of  a  strained  relationshij)  hetween  this  country  and  some  other 
power. 

When  the  words  of  the  Government  should  hi'  wril  and  carefully  weighed  so 
as  to  avt>id  an  expression  wliich,  read  under  a  conditiim  (d"  feverish  excitement, 
niiglit  possihly  he  so  understood  as  to  increase  the  irritation  already  existing,  is  it 
not  conceivable  that  even  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to 
U»seii  caution  in  speech,  nuiy  do  incalcidaltle  harm  at  such  a  critical  moment  V 

Again.  At  such  times  ministers  always  have  one  eye  on  tlie  sui)posed  adversary 
and  one  on  the  people  at  home.  This  is  the  time  when  the  people  should  keep  their 
heads  and  do  their  utmost  to  restrain  the  Government,  hut  what  happens  ?  States- 
men and  leaiiers  of  tiie  people  make  "  after-dinner  speeches  "  calculated  to  urge  the 
G<.>verunient  on  to  recklessutiss  and  tti  inllame  tlie  passioiis  (d"  the  peoph-  on  both 
sides  of  thv  tlisj»ute. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  these  speeches  seeme<l  to  he  inspirecl  liy  some  evil 
spirit,  it  was  the  demon  alcohol  ! 

Then  tile  people  drinking  intoxicants  at  the  rate  <d'  two  ndllon  and  a  half 
pounds  worth  weekly  are  in  just  the  condition  to  eatcii  liie  from  intlammalory 
speeches. 

Thus  1  believe  drink  has  been  a  chief  factor  in  plunging  this  nation  into  past 
wars. 

Long  before  the  people  had  ttie  jiower  and  intlucnce  they  nnw  have  were  the 
caustic  wurds  written  : 

War  is  a  game  which  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  could  not  play  at. 

Now  the  people  are  practically  all  powerful  they  should  keep  their  brains  clear  from 
that  which  lias  the  direct  tendency  to  disturb  tlie  judgment  while  it  fires  the 
piissions. 

l>uring  the  periN  of  war  tiie  Press  has  the  pow'er  of  wielding  a  ndghty 
inHnence  f(jr  evil,  and  too  often  has  used  it  v.ith  disastrous  consequences. 

When  we  know  the  free  living  habits  of  many  brilliant  press  writers,  and  have 
read  with  agony  df  ndnd  the  exciting  and  passidiuite  appeals  to  ''  let  loose  the  dogs 
i)f  war."  just  when  such  reckless  and  wicked  writing  was  most  calculated  to  do 
hann,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  wine  and  whisky,  nnngling  witli  the  midnight  oil, 
lias  been  the  inspiration  of  these  fulminations. 

Tlie  elf ect  id'  drink  in  pnjmoting  wars  among  uncivilized  nations  ndght  forma 
topic  for  a  separate  interesting  paper,  but  I  would  here  simply  remind  the  Congress 
that  in  ail  etf(»rts  to  jirotect  native  races  from  these  destructive  coidlicts,  the  pro- 
hibition of  x//irits  i\s  well  as  fire  urniH  has  invarial)ly  been  advoc.'ited. 

Now  I  would  strongly  urge  the  prop  isition  that  the  removal  of  the  drink  curse 
from  the  circle  of  national  evils  would  weaken  all  other  sections  of  the  circle,  even 
tlial  of  war,  which  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  this  C<uigress,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
weiiken,  and  to  finally  destroy. 

May  the  i)eopies  of  all  nations  struggling  upward  i'(jr  that  lilnrty,  which  is  the 
right  of  humanity,  soon  see  that  the  burdens  caused  by  drink  ami  by  military 
••stablishments.  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  their  way  ;  and  above  all  their  strikings, 
strike  for /y* /•/■///  and  for  that  peace  which  Cicero  says,  is  '•  Tranipiil  L/hfrfi/." 

"TIIK  I'ilvSI'ONSllilLITV  01"  STATESMEN  TU  FIND  A   KEMKDV 

F01{  WAK.' 
By  Mr.  J.  .Matiikk,  Manchester. 

Anyone  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  who  will  visit  tin,'  gra]ihic  reproduction 
of  llie  Battle  of  Waterloo,  now  exhibiting  in  London,  will  ])robaiily  be  the  subject  of 
some  curious  reflections,  while  standing  apjiarently  in  the  centre  of  the  held  of 
fllanghter,  he  is  able  to  contemplate  without  alarm  or  excitement  the  ghastly  details 
of  the  8<;ene.  Here  are  scores  of  thousands  of  human  beings  calling  themselves 
rational,  who.  without  anv  quarrel  or  ditference  witli  each  other,  are  devoting  a  whole 
day  to  the  one  all-almorbing  oliject  of  mutual  destruction,  itecaiise  ordercil  so  to  do  by 
certain  men  creditwl  with  KUj»erif»r  intelligence,  who  can  find  no  better  way  than  this 
for  settling  questions  of  disputed  frontiers  or  inteiriational  ])oli(ics.  No  wonder  if 
Wellington  (as  it  is  wiidj  when  the  lighting  was  over,  having  to  cross  the  battle-held 
amongst  the  woimded  and  dying,  w-as  so  affected  as  to  confess  that  the  awful  sights 
and  sounds  of  that  hour  drove  from  his  mind  all  thoughts  ni'  any  nnlitary  or  political 
advantages  he  had  won  by  his  "  famous  victory. " 

Since  this  historic  battle  more  tlian  two  generations  have  come  and  gone,  and  the 
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plain  of  Waterloo,  once  so  richly  fertilised  with  human  blood,  is  covered  with  waving- 
corn  and  smiling-  tioweris.  Can  we  who  live  in  this  last  decade  of  the  19th  century, 
any  that  our  state«nien  have  grown  ho  much  wiser  that  we  are  not  beset  with  the 
same  risk  of  a  repetition  of  this  wholesale  tragedy  any  time  in  the  near  future,  aa 
were  our  fathers  20,  40,  or  (lO  years  ago?  Xay,  we  have  in  the  interval  seen  several 
repetitions  of  it  in  other  countries,  followed  by  increased  international  distrust, 
suspicion,  and  envy,  and  ever  increasing  armaments. 

Had  the  loss  of  life  at  Waterloo  jicen  due  to  pestilcuce,  famine,  or  accident,  or 
any  other  cause  than  war,  no  eii(|uiry  or  eifort  would  have  been  deemed  too  great  by 
statesmen  and  rulers  to  discover  the  means  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Tiiey  would 
own  it  to  be  one  of  the  lirst  duties  of  their  high  and  responsible  position  to  pr(jtect 
human  life  from  such  ravages  in  future.  But  notwithstanding  the  marvellous  progress 
made  by  civilieed  communities  in  all  other  directions,  no  systematic  effort  to  stop  war 
has  yet  been  made  in  liigli  ])laces.  Xay,  the  resources  of  human  ingenuity,  science, 
and  wealth  are  still  lavished  Viy  rulers  and  statesmen  in  perpetuating  the  war  system 
with  all  its  burdens  and  perils.  The  sole  efforts  to  discover  and  urge  a  remedy  are 
left  to  au  insigniticant  p(irti(ui  of  the  connnunity,  with  regard  to  whom  the  question 
of  old  may  be  repeated  with  slight  variation.  "  Have  any  of  tiie  rulers  or  the 
Pharisees  believed  in  them  ?  "     And  with  little  better  response. 

Statesmen  with  the  aid  unhappily  too  often  of  poets  and  painters — not  to  say 
now  and  tlien  even  of  pi-eachers — are  still  to  be  seen  bowing  down  to  the  god  of  war. 
They  are  i)roelainiing,  not  in  words  perhaps,  but  in  deeds  :  "(ireat  is  Mars  of  the 
Europeans,""  with  as  much  self-complacent  folly  and  superstition  as  that  great 
concourse  in  the  streets  of  Ephesus  19  centuries  ago,  who,  by  the  space  of  two  hours, 
cried  with  one  accord,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epliesians."  And  what  is  the  nett 
result  at  the  present  moment "?  Listen  to  the  recent  words  of  a  man  who  ouglit  to 
know  a  good  deal  about  it — Count  von  Moltke  :  "  If  the  war  which  has  now  been 
hovering  over  our  heads  for  more  than  10  years,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  should 
break  out,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  hmg  it  will  last.  The  greatest  Powers  of 
Europe,  armed  as  they  have  never  been  armed  before,  W(juld  take  the  iield  against  one 
another."  Yes,  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  able-bodied  men,  kept  at  a  yearly 
cost  of  200  millions  sterling  on  a  "peace  footing,"  and  capable  of  being  multiplied 
six-fold  in  case  of  need,  are  waiting  the  word  of  command  from  some  unknown 
"  superior,"  ti>  rush  to  each  others  and  their  own  destruction. 

And  yet  war  will  be  no  more  a  "necessary  evil,"  nor  a  less  preventible  catastrophe 
than  pestilence,  famine,  or  accident,  when  once  rulers  and  statesmen  are  brought  to 
see  their  moral  responsibility  for  its  perpetuation.  As  an  institution  professing  to 
right  the  wrong,  or  to  do  more  good  than  harm,  war  stands  condemned  through  all 
history  as  the  most  complete  fraud,  and  appalling  failm-e,-that  ever  victimised  deluded 
hanianity.  What  are  statesmen  for,  if  they  cannot  devise  some  better  substitute  or 
remedy  for  it  than  that  of  ever  increasing  their  engines  of  destruction  ?  The  question 
still  awaits  an  answer. 

•'  What  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed  ?  "  For  men  in  their  position  of  power 
and  intiueuce  to  say  that  they  can  conceive  of  no  other  remedy,  is  tantamount  to  a 
confession  of  imbecility  and  incompetence,  and  an  admission  that  they  are  the  wrong 
men  in  the  wrong  place. 

Of  all  the  achievements  of  that  English  statesman  who,  though  not  infallible,  is 
regarded  by  many  as  about  the  greatest  who  ever  lived,  future  history  will  probably 
record  the  Geneva  Arl)itration,  which  so  effectually  dispersed  the  black  cloud  then 
gathering  between  England  and  America,  as  the  most  glorious  act  of  his  political  career. 
But  a  still  greater  halo  would  attach  to  the  name  of  that  statesman  who  by  inaugurating 
a  system  of  disdrmament  should  restore  true  international  confidence,  and  drive  out  the 
war-spirit  ;  for  he  would  strike  a  final  blow  at  the  war  system  by  teaching  the  nations 
to  "  hdni  war  no  more." 

The  late  Earl  Russell  was  a  sufficiently  impartial  witness  when  he  said  :  "  On 
looking  at  all  the  wars  which  have  been  carried  on  during  the  last  century,  and 
examining  into  the  causes  of  them,  I  do  uot  see  one  of  those  wars  in  which  if  there 
had  lieen  proper  temper  between  the  parties,  the  questions  in  dispute  might  not  have 
been  settled  without  recourse  to  arms."  What  a  fearful  indictment  by  a  statesman, 
of  19th  century  statesmanship  !  If  the  indictment  be  true — and  who  can  deny  it  '? — 
the  appalling  and  needless  waste  of  life  and  treasm'e,  in  the  wars  of  the  last  century 
at  least,  resulted  from  the  want  of  "  proper  temper "  on  the  part  of  rulers  and 
statesmen.  And  where  have  we  aright  to  look  for  proper  temper  if  not  amongst  this 
dignified  class  !  If  in  the  quaint  words  of  the  old  song  we  could  "  let  those  who  make 
the  quarrels  be  the  only  men  to  tight,"  what  an  incalculable  saving  to  mankind  would 
have  resulted. 
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And  Earl  Russell's  opinion  ou  the  matter  does  not  lack  confirmation  Listen  to 
that  great  warrior  (xeneral  Grraut  :  "  Though  I  liave  been  trained  as  a  soldier,  and 
have  participated  in  many  battles,  there  never  was  a  time  when  in  my  opinion,  some 
way  could  not  have  been  found  of  preventing  the  drawing  of  the  sword.  I  look 
forward,"  he  adds  wisely,  "  to  an  epoch  when  a  court,  recognised  by  all  nations, 
will  settle  international  dit£erences,  instead  of  the  system  of  keeping  large  standing 
armies  as  they  do  in  Europe." 

More  than  40  years  ago  tho  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  himself  a  prominent 
statesman  of  the  time,  admitted  the  folly  of  that  pagan  notion  which  has  cost 
Christendom  so  dearly — that  warlike  preparations  are  a  preventive  of  war.  Speaking 
in  184y.  lie  says  :  •'  In  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  now  live,  and  when  the 
warlike  preparations  of  Great  Powers  are  made  at  an  enormous  expense,  I  say  that 
80  far  from  being  any  security  for  peace,  they  are  ilirectly  the  contrary,  and  tend  at 
once  to  war." 

Another  statesman,  who  was  never  accused  of  any  sympathy  with  the  peace 
movement — the  late  Lord  Beaconstield — had  sufficient  discernment  to  see  the 
misfhief  of  ■•  bloated  armaments,"  and  had  he  realised  his  responsibility  when  in 
office  and  power,  might  have  done  much  to  carry  out  the  sensible  advice  he 
offered  in  1859.  "  Let  us  terminate,"  said  he,  "  this  disastrous  system  of  wild 
expenditure,  bymutually  agreeing,  with  no  hypocrisy,  but  in  a  manner  and  under 
circumstances  that  admit  of  no  doubt,  by  the  reduction  of  armaments  tliat  peace  is 
really  our  pt)licy."  Seeing  how  completely  Europe  still  remains  under  the  cloven 
hoof  of  militarism,  wliat  answer  could  be  made  if  anyone  should  assert  that  modern 
statesmanship  is  a  failure  and  a  fi-aud  ?  Is  it  not  almost  startling  to  discover  that 
nearlv  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  asked  the  following  sensible 
questions,  which  are  not  less  but  more  pertinent  to-day  than  in  1841  : — "Is  not  the 
time  come  when  the  powerful  countries  of  Europe  shouldreduce  those  military  arma- 
ments which  they  have  so  sedulously  raised  ?  Is  not  the  time  come  when  they  should 
be  prepared  to  detlare  that  there  is  no  use  in  such  overgrown  establisliments  ? 
What  is  the  advantage  of  one  Power  greatly  increasing  its  army  and  navy  V  Does 
it  not  see  that  other  Powers  will  follow  its  example  ?  The  consequence  of  this 
nuist  be  that  no  increase  of  relative  strength  will  accrue  to  any  one  Power  ;  but 
there  must   be  a  universal  consumption  of  the  resources  of  every  country  in  military 

preparations The  true  interest  of  Europe  is  to  come  to  one  common 

accord,  so  as  to  enable  every  country  to  reduce  those  military  armaments  which 
belong  to  a  state  of  war  rather  than  of  peace."  What  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the 
far-sighted  commcm  sense  of  the  above  utterances  was  exhibited  so  lately  as  March 
last,  and  so  near  home  as  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was  asked  liy  the  persevering  peace  advocate,  Mr.  Cremer,  M.P.,  whether  Her 
Majestv's  (xovernment  had  received  any  communication  from  the  Ejuperor  of 
Germany  in  regard  to  a  conference  upon  the  subject  of  a  reduction  of  armaments, 
and  whether,  failing  any  such  proposal  being  made,  the  Government  would  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  are 
in  friendlv  re,l;itions.  Instead  of  the  syinpathetie  reply  one  might  expect  to  such  a 
question  from  a  statesman  of  a  professedly  Christian  country,  it  was  repelled  in  the 
following  stilted  and  cold-blooded  language  :  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
received  no  sucii  cmimunication  as  that  referred  to.  It  is  notorious  that  no  such 
intention  is  entertained  by  any  Government.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  in 
frii-ndlv  relations  with  all  the  Powers,  but  tliey  are  not  in  a  position  which  would 
justify   the  taking  of  uch  a  step  as  that  proposed." 

Wlien  will  the  patient  ami  long-suffering  taxpayers  and  electors  take  means  to 
bring  home  to  the  men  in  power  and  office  a  sense  (^f  their  responsibility  in  a  matter 
which  concerns  the  life  and  death,  the  ruin  ami  prosperity  of  men  and  nations  more 
than  anv  other  snbjeet  with  which  they  concern  themselves  V  Perhai)S  we  may 
draw  some  faint  hope  that  this  resj^onsil)ility  is  l)eginning  to  dawn  upon  some  of 
these  men  from  tiie  novel  attempt  recently  made  to  shift  it  f)n  to  other  shoulders 
liv  an  able  and  »;minent  authority  already  ij noted — Count  Von  Moltke — whose  long 
life  luiH  been  HO  exclusively  given  to  the  art  and  science  of  war  as' to  entitle  him 
to  \>e  called  the  modern  high  priest  of  .Mars.  S];eaking  on  the  Army  Hill  in  the 
Gennan  Parliament  in  May  last,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  It  was  not  Princes 
and  Governments  now-a-days  that  brought  on  wars.  We  had  now  to  do  with  wars 
of  nations,  and  no  Government  with  any  particle  of  discretion  would  bring  on  hiicIi 
an  evil  with  all  its  consequences  if  it  could  be  foreseen.  Wars,"  he  continued, 
'•  are  now  brought  on  either  by  the  covetousness  oi  those  classes  who,  mjt  pos- 
seHsing  much,  hope  to  improve  their  position  speedily  by  measures  of  force,  or 
bv  national  antipathies    and    race-hatred    or    envy,    which    foment     discontent   in 
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nations.      Foreign  wars  arise  from  tlieee  latter  cauaes,  even  against  the  will  of  the 
Government." 

That  there  is  a  section  in  every  country  (tliough  not  the  poorest)  who  profit 
by  war,  and  for  that  reason  welcome  it,  is  only  too  true  ;  hut  that  the  inasses  in 
any  country  to-day  desire  war  is  an  assertion  devoid  of  evidence,  and  whicli  the 
great  man  does  not  attempt  to  prove.  Referring  to  a  possible  European  struggle, 
the  Count  proceeds:  "It  might  be  a  seven  or  a  thirty  years'  war,  and  woe  to  him 
who  should  set  Europe  ablaze  ;  who  should  be  the  tirst  to  apply  the  matcli  to  this 
powder  barrel  !  "  Yes,  woe  indeed  ;  and  the  incredible  wisdomof  19th  century 
statesmanshijt  therefore  continues  ])ili»g  up  mure  powder  barrels,  olilivious  of 
the  glaring  fact  that  it  is  not  the  "match"  but  the  "  powder  "  that  does  the  mischief, 
and  that  if  Governments  would  cease  to  provide  the  combustil)le8,  no  dangerous 
lunatic  could  "  set  Europe  ablaze."  Surely  if  there  is  a  liideous  fiasco  under  the 
sun  it  is  this  attempt  to  cure  war  by  tlie  war-syntem — in  otlier  words,  to  "  cast  out 
devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  devils."  While  tlie  military  nations 
of  Europe  live  in  constant  dread  and  distrust  of  each  other,  those  countries  with 
the  smallest  armed  forces  pursue  their  peaceful  avocations  with  confidence  and 
security. 

If,  by  some  sudden  miracle,  Emopeau  armies  could  be  disbanded  and  the  nations 
delivered  but  for  twelve  months  from  the  crushing  nightmare  of  the  war-system,  it 
would  not  require  a  miracle  to  perpetuate  the  ileliverance,  for  although  this  would  not 
eradicate  human  depravity,  it  would  efiiect  such  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  con- 
ditions of  national  and  international  life  as  would  suffice  to  deter  any  statesman  or 
politician  who  was  not  a  candidate  for  Bedlam  from  suggesting  a  return  to  the  present 
state  of  scientific  barbarism. 

It  is  for  all  who  believe  this  to  see  to  it,  without  relaxing  effort  in  otlier 
directions,  that  by  their  words  and  acts  and  votes  they  impress  upon  all  who  call 
themselves  Statesmen  their  moral  responsibility  for  the  perpetuation  of  war,  and 
remind  them  that  while  "  force  is  no  remedy,"  Arbitration  and  Disariuament  are 
remedies,  and  it  shall  not  be  long  before  experience  shall  confirm  the  unchallenged 
truth  of  Longfellow's  words  : 

"  Were  half  the  power  that  keeps  tlie  world  in  terror. 
Were  half  the  wealth  that's  spent  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need  for  arsenals  and  forts." 

Signer  Mazzoleni,   of  Milan,  in  a   paper   covering  the 
whole  programme,  writes  on  this  section  : — 

I  believe  that  many  indirect  causes  of  war  or  at  least  of  misundertandings  might 
lie  I'emoved. 

(a)  By  opposing  many  prejudices  founded  on  traditions  which,  being  ancient 
and  iiistorical,  enlist  supporters  especially  in  the  field  of  literature  and  art. 

In  addition  to  the  old  prejudices  and  those  put  up  by  an  exhalted  and  misunder- 
stond  patriotism,  the  cause  of  peace,  will  always  find  its  way  blocked  by  urn-  own 
education  and  customs,  and  by  the  passion  pervading  the  political  world  and  kindled 
by  party  exaggeration  to  such  a  degree  as  not  seldom  to  force  war  to  break  out. 

(b)  By  calling  the  press  to  keep  within  the  Ixiundaries  of  its  high  educational 
mission.  I.e.,  the  checking  of  passions  and  political  folly. 

The  eminently  civilizing  mission  of  the  press  is  misdirected  when,  speculating  on 
prejudices  and  popular  errors,  it  depraves  and  leads  astray  public  opinion  by  rousing 
natiooal  enmities  and  keeping  discord  alive  on  international  differences  existing  or 
expected. 

(c)  By  recoumiending  moderation  of  languag~e,  evenness  of  temper,  and,  above 
all,  prudence  to  the  Legislative  assemblies  while  judging  the  acts  of  foreign  or 
internal  politics  of  other  States. 

The  action  of  Parliament,  as  we  will  soon  see,  may  liavea  strong  infiuence  on  the 
nature  of  the  relations  good  or  bad,  with  other  nations. 

(d)  By  promoting  free  trade  and  customs  unions,  based  on  a  wise  system  of 
protection,  and  respect  to  the  economical  interests  of  each  State  concerned. 

Economical  questions  like  the  political  must  be  pacifically  solved,  and  contests 
and  reprisals  on  financial  grounds  will  then  no  more  retard  the  general  economical 
progress  and  the  concord  of  jipoples  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  trade. 

The  resolutions   were  seconded  by    Mr.    Gillivek,  and 
carried  unanimously. 
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M.  le  Chevalier  Vladimir  de  Bolesta-Kozlowski 
asked  permission  to  submit  a  question  to  the  Coni^ress,  and 
moved  the  followinu'  resolution  :  — 

"  That  this  Ci»i(jrfss  do  appoint  a  Cmnmittee  having  the  duty  of 
convoking  (in  July,  ISOIJ  a  aptrial  Conference  of  Delegates  of  Societies 
of  Political  Economy  ;  and  that  these  latter  shall  hold  a  meeting  of 
Parliamentary  Representatives  who  shall  consider  the  best  means  of 
estaf>lishingeqiiital>lfcommt'rcial  relations  by  reductions  in  import  duties 
as  a  stf/i  towards  Free  2^ rude." 

In  moving  this  resolution, 

M.  LK  CHEVALIKH   VLADIMIR  DE  BOLESTA-KOZLOWSKI  a  dit  : 

Ayant  otudio  les  auuales  et  les  rapports  du  parleiuent  Anglais,  je  puis  dire  ({uc 
je  suis  ct>inpleteiuent  d'accord  avec  les  principes  libre-echangistes  dunt  il  a  ete  le 
bastion  i-t  qii'il  t-st  tres  regrettalile  que  dans  la  plupart  des  etats  le  reglenient  pratique 
du  libiv  fcliange  et  de  la  protection  suit  desceuda  du  niveau  de  question  de  principe 
k  celui  de  question  d'interet  partieulier. 

Au  lieu  de  rapproeher  les  |)euples  et  de  faciliter  leurs  relations  mutuelles  dans  un 
temps  <lans  lequel  on  organise  des  societes  de  paix  et  oii  larbitrage  est  il  Tordre  du 
jour  la  (piestion  douaniere  est  devemie  un  motif  de  guerre  cruelle  et  implacable  entre 
les  eti\t6  de  I'Univers. 

Bien  qu'il  soit  naturel  que  I'intensite  des  moyens  d'encoiu'ager  lagTicultm-e 
varie  selon  le  rule  qu'ils  juuent  dans  I'ensemble  des  interets  economiques  d'une 
nation. 

Notre  parlement  fidele  aux  principes  libre-echangistes  a  su  resister  bien  long- 
temps  i\  la  liausse  des  droits  d'eutrpe  sur  les  bles. 

Ce  nest  pas  de  Vienne  mais  ile  Berlin  quest  venue  I'initiative  de  I'elevatiou  des 
droits  de  douane  pour  les  matieres  premieres  et  cette  initiative  a  entraine  bon  gre  mal 
gfre  ceux  qui  devaient  lui  tenir  tete. 

II  faut  remarquer  qu'il  est  bien  plus  aise  de  se  passer  de  protection  dans  un  pays 
qui  est  oblige  d'iuip(»rter  les  matieres  premieres  puuj-  satisfaire  aux  besoins  de  la 
population  que  dans  un  autre  qui,  cfmune  I'Autriche,  pent  nun  seulement  se  passer 
des  matieres  premieres  des  pays  etrangers  mais  encore  a  son  interet  principal  non  pas 
dans  I'exportation  des  objets  fabriques.  mais  justement  dans  I'exportation  de  ces 
pruduits  l)ruts. 

Dans  les  pays  qui  expurtent,  les  prix  des  dem-ees  de  premiere  necessitc  sunt 
regies  par  la  concurrence  interieure  qui  garantit  la  population  contre  la  hausse  des 
prix  de  ces  deunes.  Or  la  prutectiuu  dans  ces  pays-la  n'a  pas  cause  vine  hausse 
artificielle  des  prix,  elle  a  eu  seulement  pour  but  de  conserver  les  marches  aux 
pruducteurs  du  paj's  qui  siins  elle,  vu  la  situation  geographique  de  TAutriche, 
n'aurait  pu  trouver  un  debuiiche  puur  recoulement  de  ses  marchandises. 

Le  benefice  de  la  liaiss';  desjirix  du  lile  en  Autrithe  a  ete  au  profit  des  uegociants 
et  des  Ijoulaugers  l»ieu  plus  qu'a  celui  des  consummateurs  et  dans  le  temps  pendant 
lequel  la  diiinuutiun  du  ble  a  ete  tres  considerable,  une  fabi'ique  de  pain  a  paye  15  o/o 
de  iK'nefice  A  ses  actionnains. 

II  faut  reconnaitre  (pie  tout  aussi  bien  la  Hituariun  exterieure  de  I'Autrfche  que 
8a  situation  interieure  lui  rend,  par  le  temps  <pii  cuurt,  Tabandon  de  la  protection  bien 
difficile. 

Un  economiste  jjratique  est  tenu  de  ne  pas  ignorer,  je  dirai  plus,  il  est  regret- 
table qu'il  ne  lui  soit  pas  permis  de  se  laisser  diriger  par  les  principes  d'economie 
toute  pure,  et  aussi  qu'il  igntire  la  geograjihie  commerciale. 

Sous  le  rapport  de  la  situation  geographique,  I'Autriche,  au  point  de  vue  du 
commerce  des  bles,  est  tres  mal  situee  ;  les  pays  de  I'occident  de  I'Eurupe  ont,  dans 
I'eBpace  qui  les  w-pare  des  pays  fertiles  di-  lOrieiit  une  protection  naturelle.  Nutre 
pav8  ayant  du  cAte  de  I'Orient.  pour  voisins  immediats,  des  pays  dans  les  quels  la 
main  d'feuvre  et  les  impots  sunt  moins  elevi's  que  cli<'X  nous,  en  outre  le  systeme 
des  tarifs  de  cliemins  de  t'er  donne  un<-  piiiiic  tres  considerable  a  I'exportation  ;  par 
consequent,  dans  I'espace  ecoule  entre  188^5  et  1887,  la  Kussie  represente  une  propor- 
tion de  36o/o  la  Roumaine  8  o/u  du  commerce  imiversel  des  bles  et  I'Autriche  seulement 

4  o/u. 

A  I'uccident  et  au  Midi  nuns  avons  sur  nos  frunlieres  des  pays  qui,  au  lieu  de 
profiter  de  cette  circonstance  que  lAutriche  ne  pent  suffire  k  ses  besoins  industriels  et 
de  tacher  d'agran<lir  I'exportation,  ferment  leurs  frontieres  en   etablissant   des  droits 
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tr^s  ^lev^s  qui  frappent  les  matieres  premieres  prorluites  en  Autriclie.  Co  qui  cntrainc 
I'Einpire  aiitricliiOTi  dans  uno  voic  de  represL'.illes  contre  I'exportation  diiS  objuts 
industriels  fabriqiii's  dans  roccidont. 

Cost  aiissi  la  situation  interieure  de  I'Autriche  qui  rend  I'abandnn  dr-s  droits 
d'entree  sur  les  liJi-s  bien  diliicile. 

Dans  CCS  dix  derni;''res  annees,  le  prix  des  bles  a  diminue  en  Autriclie  d'cnviron 
30  o/o,  sans  que  les  autres  objets  de  consommation  ordinaire  aient  su])i  une  baisse 
dans  cette  proportion. 

Ij'irnpot  foncier  autrichien  y  compris  les  centimes  additionnels,  s'eleve  de  35  a 
50  o/o  du  ri'Venu  net  ;  le  nouvel  impot  sur  I'alcool  a  cause  la  mine  des  distilleries 
agricoli'S.  Les  cliemins  de  fer  autrichiens  transporteiit  li-s  prixhiits  etranyers  a  im 
tarif  d'environ  15  o/o  moins  61eve  que  les  prodnits  de  rAutriclK-,  cc  qui  constitue  un 
genre  de  protection  ti  rebours  en  donnant  une  prime  d'imi)ortation  qui  reagit  contre 
les  droits  d'entree.  et  la  division  de  la  propriete  en  tres  petites  parcelles,  rend  aiix 
petits  pr(q3ri6taires  I'elevage  du  betail  et  la  stercoration  de  la  terre  tres  difficile 
et  le  jeu  eti'rene  de  la  bourse  des  prodnits  agricoles  rend  le  prix  interieur 
incertain 

Voil^  les  facteurs  qui,  sans  legitimer  la  protection  dans  le  domaine  des  principes, 
sent  au  moins  une  excuse  pour  I'application  de  ce  moyen. 

Sous  le  rapport  des  traites  de  commerce,  je  part-age  un  grand  noinbre  des 
opinions  omises  par  M.  M.  Frederic  Passy  et  Ernest  Breley  k  la  Societe  d'Economie 
politique  t\  Paris  et  je  crois  que  I'independance  des  etats  ne  souffrira  pas  du  tout  en 
acc(_q>tant  un  moyen  propre  A.  attenuer  la  guerre  economique  entre  les  nations  et  qui 
«st  un  pas  eftectif  vers  la  paix. 

Des  traites  constituent  un  echange  de  gain  pour  les  deux  cotes  et  je  crois  qu'il 
serait  bien  naif  d'abandonner  "^n  gain  k  soi  parce  qu'il  s'aecomode  avec  celui  de 
Tetrariger. 

Je  considere  les  traites  de  commerce  comme  un  moyen,  mais  non  comme  un 
systeme,  ce  moyen  peut-etre  employe  tout  aussi  bien  au  profit  du  libre  echange  que  de 
la  protection. 

Dans  la  situation  actuelle,  I'application  des  principes  d'economie  politique  toute 
pure,  quoique  tres  recommaudable,  a  peu  d'avenir  dans  les  parlements,  et  les 
traites  de  commerce  sont  en  etat  de  modilier  le  regime  de  la  protection  des 
matieres  premieres  et  d'etre,  sinon  e«  theorie  pour  le  moins  en  pratique,  un  genre  de 
pis  aller  libre-echangiste. 

Apres  ce  premier  pas,  j'en  desirerais  un  autre  et  je  crains  bien  qu'il  ne  faille  de 
grands  cK'sastres  pour  demontrer  I'utilite  d'une  idee  qui  a  ete  traitee  avec  un  grand 
talent  par  M.  de  Molinari,  I'idee  d'une  union  douaniere  du  Contment  de  I'Europe 
centrale  et  occidentale  contre  le  Nouveau  Monde  qui  nous  di'-uiontre  I'utilite  des 
reprosaillos  par  le  "  Bill  Mac  Kinley  "  et  par  le  projet  d'une   union   Pan-americaine. 

Or,  je  considere  les  traites  de  commerce  comme  le  premier  pas  et  la  question 
douaniere  comme  le  second  vers  le  libre  echange,  mais  je  recoiniais  en  meme 
temps  que  la  question  de  I'union  douaniere  n'es"  [nis  pour  le  mcniieiir,  une  question 
d'actualitr  inuaediate. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  hy  M.  Gaston  MopvIn 
(Paris),  but  was  deemed  by  the  Chaikman  out  of  order, 
nevertheless,  after  expressing  his  doubtfulness,  he  put  it  to 
the  vote,  when  it  was  lost  in  consequence. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Snape,  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  Comriittee  on  Procedure,  and  was  introduced 
in  a  modified  form,  which  would  bring  it  within  the  practical 
scope  of  the  Congress,  next  morning.     See  page  166. 

The  Congress  then  took  up  the  consideration  of  a 
question  whicli  was  outside  the  printed  programme,  but  was 
specially  introduced  by  the  Committee  of  Organisation, 
namely  : — 

WOMAN'S  WORK  FOR  PEACE. 

Miss  P.  H.  Peckoveb  introduced  the  subject,  and  moved 
that 
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(Ekglish.) 

"The  CongTess.  ill  view  of  the  vast  moral  And  social  in- 
fluence of  woman,  urg-es  upon  every  woman  throug-hout  the 
world  to  sustain,  as  wife,  mother,  sister,  or  citizen,  the  thing's 
that  make  for  peace  ;  as  otherwise  she  incurs  grave  respon- 
sibilities for  the  continuance  of  the  systems  of  war  and  mili- 
tarism, which  not  only  desolate  but  corrupt  the  home  life  of 
the  nations.  To  concentrate  and  to  practically  apply  this  in- 
fluence the  Cong'ress  recommends  that  women  should  unite 
themselves  with  societies  for  the  promotion  of  international 
peace." 

(FrtKN'OH.) 

*'  Le  Cong-res,  en  vue  de  I'enorme  influence  morale  et 
sociale  de  la  femme,  eng-ag-e  chaque  femme  comme  epouse, 
mere,  soeur.  citoyenne,  a  encourager  tout  ce  qui  tend  k 
assurer  la  paix ;  car  si  non,  elle  encourt  une  g-rande  responsa- 
bilite  dans  la  continuation  de  Tetat  de  g-uerre  et  de  militarisme 
qui  non  seulement  desole.  mais  aussi  corrompt  la  vie  des 
nations.  Afln  de  concentrer  et  d'appliquer  cette  influence 
dune  maniere  pratique  le  Cong-res  eng-ag-e  les  femmes  k  se 
joindre  aux  sooi(^tes  pour  la  propag-ation  de  la  paix  Inter- 
nationale." 

Women's  Societies,  she  said,  were,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
leaders  in  all  upward  movements.  It  might  be  said  that  women  had 
done  a  great  deal  to  promote  war,  and  that  should  only  incite  the 
Congress  to  take  up  the  question  of  woman  s  influence,  for  it  was  the 
character  of  women  that  whenever  they  believed  a  thing  was  right  and 
necessary,  no  amount  of  personal  sacrifice  would  deter  them  from 
working  at  it  and  for  it  Therefore  it  was  the  more  important  that 
women  should  be  taught  that  war  was  neither  right  nor  necessary. 
There  was  some  danger  of  their  thinking  that  war  was  a  neces.sary  evil, 
and  therefore  every  etfort  should  be  made  throughout  all  lands  to  bring 
the  influence  of  woman  upon  the  right  side. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  M.  F.  Bajer,  and  sup- 
ported in  a  letter,  dated  12th  July,  1890,  written  to 
the  Coniiress  by  Mailame  Johanne  Meyer,  of  Copenhagen 
— editor  of  Hrad  vi  vil,  the  organ  of  the  Danish  Women's 
Society — who  had  been  appointed  a  delegate  from  the 
Danish  Peace  Association.  The  following  is  a  summary  : — 
Madame  Meyer  regrets  her  inability  to  be  present  in  consequence 
of  illness,  and  then  states  that  Danish  women  who  work  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  sex.  believe  that  it  must  be  advocated  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  establishment  of  peace.  Those  whom  she  represents  send  a 
cordial  greeting  to  the  English  nation,  whose  energy  cheers  and  stimu- 
lates the  Danes  in  their  efiorts  for  the  same  cause.  They  feel  indignant 
that  while  there  are  no  adequate  funds  for  the  education  of  homeless 
chiMren  and  homeless  poor  and  ailing,  millions  are  squandered  for 
military  ])nrposes.  Danish  women  would  lay  even  grcniter  stress  u])on 
the  <-ducrttioiial  aspect  of  the  question  :  "  They  feel  that  it  is  degrading 
to  teach  our  sons  the  great  social  lie  that  it  is  a  virtue  to  kill,  while  at 
the  same  time,  in  childhood,  the  mothers  teach  them  '  thou  shalt  not 
kill.'  Thus  the  youth's  conscience  is  placed  in  conflict  with  the  con- 
science of  society.  We  women  wish,  therefore,  to  bring  the  true  per- 
sonal conscience  to  rebel  against  the  conscience  of  society.  In  whatever 
degree,  therefore,  women  are  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  men,  in  that 
degree  will  the  peace  cause  be  strengthened." 
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Miss  Robinson,  in  supporting-  the  resolution,  remarked 
that 

Every  encourasrement  ought  to  be  given  to  women  to  do  their  utmost 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  peace.  Sometimes  it  vras  said  "  We  do  not 
see  that  you  women  have  much  to  do  with  these  questions  ;  you  had  far 
better  leave  them  to  those  who  know  more  about  the  business  of  the 
nations  "  ;  but  the  people  who  made  such  remarks  forgot  that  women 
were  not  a  mere  supplement  to  men,  but  formed  half  of  humanity,  and 
what  affected  men  affected  women.  War  was  the  assertion  that  "  Might 
is  right,"  and  that  was  the  most  unfortunate  antagonism  that  had  to  be 
met.  But  man  was  surely  not  merely  a  fighting  animal.  Underneath 
all  these  questions  of  international  relationships  there  lay  great  moral 
and  religious  questions.  If  the  reasoning  of  women  was,  perhaps,  not 
always  so  sound  as  that  of  men,  yet  their  insight  was  occasionally  much 
clearer,  and,  therefore,  their  help  was  needed  to  support  the  principles 
of  justice,  truth,  and  morality  War  was  killing,  lying,  stealing,  and  it 
could  not  be  made  anything  else,  whatever  the  motive  was.  These 
doings  must  be  wrong,  and  a  more  righteous  method  of  settling  inter- 
national difficulties  should  be  established  on  earth.  It  must  not  be  said, 
"  Leave  these  things  to  men,  because  for  thousands  of  years  they  have 
been  managing  them  "  They  had  not  managed  them  so  very  well. 
She  believed  that  if  women  were  called  to  help  in  this  and  other  causes, 
the  strength  of  good,  right,  and  truth  would  be  doubled. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Green  read  a  telegram  of  congratulation  from  the 
Peace  Society  at  Rome. 

Mr.  Snape  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

M.  Desmoulins  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unani- 
mously agreed  tc.  and  the  Congress  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  16th  JULY. 
RELIGIOUS  SERVICE  AT  THE  CITY  TEMPLE. 

In  the  evening  a  religious  service  was  held  at  the  City 
Temple,  Holborn  Viaduct,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  and  his  Deacons.  There  was  a  gooc 
attendance  ;  and  an  able  and  eloquent  sermon  was  preached  by 
theRev.Reuen  Thomas,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.  This  sermon 
will  be  jointh^  published  by  the  American  Peace  Society, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  Peace  Society,  47,  New  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


1  r.i 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  17th  JULY. 

The  Conuress  resumed  its  sittino-s  at  10  o'clock,  the 
President,  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  tlie  last  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

RESOLUTION    UPON    NATIONAL    CONTROL    OVER     DECLAR- 

ATION    OF    WAR. 

The  President  :  The  next  business  is  the  Resolution 
left  over  from  yesterday.  It  is  now  put  into  my  hands  for 
the  first  time.  I  am  told  that  the  debate  has  been  closed  and 
that  notliinu*  remains  but  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  then  read  the  Resolution  which  was 
as  folh)\vs  : — 

••  Whereas  the  verjf  principle  and  purpose  oj  a  Universal  Peace 
Congress  is  the  estnhlishnient  of  the  juridical  status  among  nations,  and 
ronsrrjuently  the  negatnjn  of  the  right  of  tvar  ;  whereas  an  investigation 
by  till'  Congress  into  the  conditions  precedent  to  a  declaration  of  ivar, 
and  into  the  powers  of  the  several  authorities  in  this  ma  tier,  ivould  imply 
recognition  of  the  right  of  war,  this  Congress  Iwrehg  derJarcs  that  right  of 
war  docs  not  exist.  The  Co.igress.  therefore,  affirms  its  belief  thai  all  in  ter- 
national  disjnites  can  be  settled  by  peaceful  means.  The  Congress  further 
affirms  that  the  duty  of  a  Peace  Cong}  ess  is  to  investigate  the  means  of 
establishing  a  jaridiml  status.  It  further  recommends  that,  while 
awditing  and  promoting  the  establishment  ofthejui-idical  status,  there 
slujuld  be  created  under  every  (jovernment  a  juridical  court  n  harmony 
witli  the  folhnring  principles  :  (1)  There  should  he  established  juridical 
courts  for  the  examination  into,  and  judicial  deci.<ion  ujjon,  all  disputes 
which  may  occasion  war.  All  documents  relating  to  such  disunites 
should  be  communicated  to  the  said  courts  by  the  Foreign  Offices.  (2) 
E.rechive  aut]io)-ities  sJiould  neitlier  declare  war  nor  notify  hostilities 
before  the  juridical  court  has  cognisance  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  has 
delivered  its  considered  'judgment  affirming  the  -'ustice  of  the  claims. 
(S)  A  considered  judgment  of  the  juridical  amrt,  togetlier  with  the 
decree  requiring  rejtaration  of  the  ivrong  as  set  forth  in  the  said  judg- 
ment, shall  be  notified  thiough  the  Embassy  to  the  other  party,  and  be 
cofnminiicated  to  the  j)eo]de  of  the  other  nation  and  to  the  Powers  ;  but 
no  proceeding  slmll  be  tahen  against  the  other  party  except  on  their  refusal 
to  mahe  rejKirntion  or  to  agree  to  an  arbitration.'"^ 

Mr.  Snapk  said  he  should  feel  compelled  to  move  an 
ameiKhnent  l)ecause  the  wish  of  the  meeting  of  yesterday  had 
not  been  carried  out  bv  the  Committee. 

Ml-.  AV.  K.  Darry  said  in  that  case  he  hoped  it  would 
be  at  once  referred  airain  to  the  Committee  without  discussion. 

The  Pi'.EsiDENT  said  tliat  suggestion  aj)peared  to  him 
to  be  eminently  proper.  As  the  resolution  now  stood  he  was 
l)ound  to  declare  frankly  that  he  could  not  vote  for  it.  He 
tlioufjit  it  was  verv  ])erni(ious.  He  would  never  vote  for  a 
resolution  which  defliired  thut  if  a  German  army  were  to  land 
at  FoiUestone  the  Kniiiish  nation  should  not  oppose  it. 

t  See  page  188  for  final  form  of  Resolution. 
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Mr.  Snape  :  I  rise  to  move  that  this  be  remitted  to  the 
Brireau  for  further  consideration. 

A  Delegate  :  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Snape  said  that  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  com- 
mitted tliose  who  felt  that  under  certain  circumstances  there 
was  a  rii-ht  of  war  to  th©  declaration  that  there  was  no  rioht 
of  war  ;  and  the  second  part  of  the  resolution  connnitted 
those  who  objected  to  war  under  any  circumstances,  to  the 
sanction  of  war  under  certain  circumstances.  The  resolution 
was  therefore  inconsistent  with  itself.  He  certainly  couhl 
not  vote  for  the  latter  ])art  of  the  proposal,  and  he  was  sure 
that  some  present  could  not  vote  for  the  former  part,  a'nd 
therefore  he  thouoht  the  Bureau  ouo;ht  to  consider  it  ao;ain. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  said  that  the  Committee  had  simply 
received  an  order  to  throw  the  resoluti(^n  into  a  form  which 
would  be  more  intelligible,  but  Mr.  Snape  now  proposed  to 
refer  the  whole  question  back  to  the  Committee  on  various 
disputed  points.  The  resolution  now  laid  before  the  meeting- 
was  the  result  of  an  aorreement  between  the  oria:inal  mover  of 
the  resolution  yesterday  and  those  who  moved  the  amendment. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Howard  :  I  move  that  the  reference  to  the 
Bureau  be  amended  in  this  particular  : — 

"  Tliat  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  with  power  to  make  such 
amendment  in  the  report  as  ihey  may  see  fit ; " 

[Mr.  Snape  :  I  accept  that.] 

Rev.  R.  B.  Howard  :  And  that  Mr.  Gillett  and  others  may  let  the 
Committee  know  what  light  they  may  have  on  the  subject. 
The  amendment  was  seconded. 

The  President  :  This  is  the  resolution  proposed,  as 
amended  and  accepted. 

"Resolved  that  the  amended  form  of  resolution  brougrlit 
up  by  the  Bureau  be  referred  back  for  further  consideration 
with  power  to  amend  its  propositions." 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  said  he  must  now  ask  the  Congress  to 
give  instructions  as  to  what  direction  the  amendments  were  to 
be  made  in — whether  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Snape,  or 
in  that  of  those  gentlemen  who  took  the  opposite  view.  They 
had  two  distinct  and  diametrically  opposite  opinions  behind 
the  proposal  to  remit,  and  he  would  move 

"  That  the  resolution  be  re-committed  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Bureau  in  order  to  remove,  if  possible,  any  in- 
consistency in  the  terms,  or  reference  to  conflicting*  views 
as  to  the  right  of  war  or  otherwise,  and  that  those  gentlemen 
who  entertained  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
wording  of  the  resolution,  be  asked  to  appear  and  state 
their  difficulties,  so  that  the  Committee  might  know  what 
was  intended." 

Mr.  Snape  seconded  the  proposal,  which  was  carried. 


RESOLUTION  ON  FREE  TRADE. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pkatt,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  to 
which  the  subject  had  been  referred  yesterday,  in  the  absence 
of  le  Chevalier  Vladimir  de  Bolesta-Kozlowsld  moved  :  — 

(English.) 

•'That  this  Congress  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
Financial  Reform  Association,  and  other  similar  Societies 
in  Europe  and  America,  should  unite  in  convoking  at  an 
early  date  a  Conference  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
establishing  equitable  commercial  relations  between  states 
by  the  reduction  of  import  duties  as  a  step  towards  Free  Trade. 

(French  ) 

"  Que  ce  Congr^s  exprime  I'espoir  que  I'Association  pour 
la  Reforme  Finauciere  et  d'autres  societes  du  m6me  genre  en 
Europe  et  en  Amerique  s'unissent  pour  convoquer  aunedate 
prochaine  une  Conference  pour  examiner  les  meilleurs 
moyens  d'etablir  des  relations  commerciales  ^quitables  entre 
les  EtaLs  par  la  reduction  des  droits  d'importation  oomme  un 
premier  pas  vers  le  libre-6change. 

The  motion,  having  been  seconded  by  a  delegate,  was 
carried  with  only  three  dissentients. 

An  American  delegate,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
vote,  said  that  it  had  not  been  understood  by  half  the  people 
in  the  room. 

The  President  said  if  some  person  would  move  its 
reconsideration  he  was  quite  ready  to  take  the  vote  again. 

SECTION    E. 

DISARMAMENT. 
Rev.  R.  B.  Howard,  Boston,  then  moved  the  following 
resolutions  and  read  the  following  paper  : — 

"  I— The  Congress  feels  that  it  can  affirm  that  the  whole 
of  Europe  desires  Peace,  and  is  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
moment  when  it  shall  see  the  end  of  those  crushing  arma- 
ments which,  under  the  plea  of  defence,  become  in  their  turn 
a  danger,  by  keeping  alive  mutual  distrust,  and  are,  at  the 
same  time,  the  cause  of  that  general  economic  disturbance 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  settling  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
the  problems  of  labour  and  poverty,  which  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  others." 

II  -'The  Congress,  recognising  that  a  general  disarma- 
ment would  be  the  best  guarantee  of  Peace,  and  would  lead 
to  the  solution,  in  the  general  interest,  of  those  questions 
which  now  most  divide  States,  expresses  the  wish  that  a 
Congress  of  Representatives  of  all  the  States  of  Europe  may 
be  assembled  as  soon  as  possible,  to  consider  the  means  of 
effecting  a  gradual  general  disarmament,  which  already 
seems  feasible." 

III.— "  The  Congress,  considering  that  the  timidity  of  a 
single  Power  or  other  causes  might  delay  indefinitely  the 
convocation  of  the  above-mentioned  Congress,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Government  which  should  first  dismiss  any  con- 
siderable number  of  soldiers  would  confer  a  signal  benfit  on 
Europe  and  mankind,  because  it  would  oblige  other  Govern- 
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ments,  urg-edon  by  public  opinion,  to  follow  its  example,  and 
by  the  moral  force  of  this  accomplished  fact,  would  have 
increased  rather  than  diminished  the  conditions  of  its  national 
defence." 

IV.—"  This  Cong-rass,  considering-  the  question  of  dis- 
armament as  well  as  the  Peace  question  g-enerally.  depends 
upon  public  opinion,  recommends  the  Peace  Societies  here 
represented,  and  all  friends  of  Peace,  to  carry  on  an  active 
propag-anda  among  the  people,  especially  at  the  time  of 
Parliamentary  elections,  in  order  that  the  electors  should 
g'ive  their  votes  to  those  candidates  who  have  included  in  their 
prog-ramme,  Peace,  Disarmament,  and  Arbitration." 

(French,  as  Finally  Pass!:i).) 

"  I. — Le  Cong-res  croit  pouvoir  afflrmer  que  le  monde 
civilise  desire  la  Paix,  et  attend  impatiemment  le  moment  de 
voir  cesser  les  armements  qui,  faits  a  titre  de  defense,  devien- 
nent  a  leur  tour  un  dang-er,  en  maintenant  la  defiance  r^- 
ciproque,  et  sont  en  meme  temps  la  cause  de  ce  malaise 
economique  general  qui  empeche  d'aborder  dans  des  condi- 
tions satisfaisantes  les  questions  qui  devraient  primer  toutes 
les  autres,  celles  du  travail  et  de  la  misere." 

II.—"  Le  CongTes,  reconnaissant  qu'un  desarmement 
gr^n^ral  serait  la  meilleure  g-arantie  de  la  Paix  et  conduirait 
a  r6soudre  au  point  de  vue  des  ^interets  g-eneraux  les 
questions  qui  a  present  divisent  les  Etats,  emet  le  voeu  qu'un 
Congres  de  representants  de  tons  les  Etats  de  I'Europe  soit 
le  plus  tot  possible  r^uni,  afin  d'aviser  aux  moyens  de  realiser 
un  desarmement  g:raduel  general,  que  I'on  entrevoit  d6ja 
comme  possible." 

III.—"  Le  Congres,  attendu  que  la  timidity  d'un  seul 
Gouvernement  pourrait  sufflre  a  retarder  indeflniment  la 
convocation  du  Congres  ci-dessus  indique,  est  d'avis  que  le 
Gouvernementquilepremierseresoudraarenvoyerdansleurs 
foyers  un  nombre  notable  de  soldats  aura  rendu  un  des  plus 
g-rands  services  a  I'Europe  et  a  I'humanite,  parce  qu'il 
obligera  les  autres  Gouvernements,  pousses  par  I'opmion 
publique,  a  suivre  son  exemple,  et  par  la  force  morale  de  ce 
fait  acquis,  il  aura  aug-mente  au  lieu  de  diminuer  les  con- 
ditions de  sa  defense  nationale." 

IV.—"  Le  Congres,  considerant  que  la  question  du  des- 
armement aussi  bien  que  celle  de  la  Paix  en  g-eneral  dependent 
de  I'opinion  publique,  recommande  aux  Societes  pour  la 
Paix  representees  ici,  et  aussi  a  tous  ]es  amis  de  la  Paix,  de 
se  livrer  a  une  propagande  active  dans  le  public,  speciale- 
ment  pendant  les  periodes  d'elections  parlementaires,  afin 
que  les  electeurs  donnent  leurs  votes  aux  candidats  qui 
auront  fait  entrer  dans  leur  programme  la  Paix,  le  Desarme- 
ment, et  I'Arbitrage." 

CONDITIONS  OF  DISARMAMENT. 
There  is  a  sincere  difference  of  opinion  among  good  and  wise  men  as  to 
Armaments.  Some  tliink  them  the  guarantee  of  Peace.  Others  count  them  a  menace 
of  war.  I  sliare  the  hitter  opinion.  Tlie  inore  numerous  and  expensive  the  army, 
the  more  necessary  it  is  to  employ  it.  Armament  provokes  Armament.  Germany 
recently  added  36,000  to  its  army  because  France  atkled  as  many  to  hers.  The  seLf- 
contidence,  induced  by  conscious  military  power,  renders  a  Government  careless  of 
conciliation.  *A  great  army  so  exhausts  tlie  resources  of  a  nation  in  money  .and  men 
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that  ten  years  of  Peace  becomes  as  burdensome  to  the  Treasury  as  one  year  of  war. 
The  people  are  more  restivo  under  the  exactions  of  an  "  Armed  Peace"  tlian  they  are 
under  the  excitements  of  actual  war.  Statesmen  understand  tliis.  Governments  are 
tlierefore  inclined  to  risk  a  war  on  sliiriiter  pretexts,  and  are  slower  to  irujuire  for  its 
moral  sanctions.  Sucii  considerations  had  weight  in  the  last  Franuo-German  War, 
and  helped  to  precipitate  that  terrible  calamity.  But  whatever  the  pretext,  the 
dominant  purpose  nf  great  nations  seems  to  be  to  exc(!l  in  military  power,  and 
overawe  their  neighbours  solely  by  an  appeal  to  their  fears.  So  long  as  Governmenrs 
deny  the  obligation  and  practicahilitj-  of  Christian  principles,  I  do  not  see  but  they 
are  logical  in  appealing  to  the  lex  talionis,  the  ancient  and  barbarous  ethics  which 
Christ  came  to  snpersede  by  a  higher  law.  A  solemn  agreement  to  submit  disputed 
questions  to  wise  and  deli  Iterate  arbitration  vacates  no  alleged  right.  It  simply 
substitutes  the  judicial  for  the  military  method  of  obtaining  those  rights.  Once 
sincerely  and  solenmly  adopted  by  any  two  nations,  disarmament  must  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  No  ade<iuate  reason  exists  any  longer  for  proportionately  vast  armies 
But  before  Governments  can  be  brouglit  to  ohange  llie  ancient  for  the 
modern  policy  for  determining  the  questions  at  issue  between  them,  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  may  enti-r  upon  disarmament  with  no  sacrifice  of  either  principle  or 
pride  if  the  conditions  sug'gesied  in  the  prugranmu;  of  this  Congress  be  complied  with. 

1.  Dis.irmament  should  be  gradmtl.  Tiiis  is  to  save  tlie  sudden  shock  of  the 
dismissal  to  civil  life  of  millions  of  men  now  under  discipline  untrained  to  labour, 
and  thus  unjirepared  for  citizenship.  There  is  danger  that  sudden  disaruuuneut 
would  at  once  augment  the  idlers,  the  strikers,  and  tlie  iimlis.  Only  one  country,  the 
United  States  of  America,  could  liave  as  easily  and  safely  absorbed  at  once  into  civil 
life  the  vast  armies  of  the  civil  war.  Tlie  process  put  that  country  to  a  tremendous 
strain,  though  its  soldiers  were  originally  citizens — never  "  professionals  " — and 
readily  resumed  business  occupations.  Sudden  emancipation  of  slaves  or  serfs  is  to 
be  deprecated,  and  soldiers  are  apt  to  accjuire  some  disabilities  common  to  all  subject 
classes,  as  well  as  other  characteristics  which  unfit  them  for  the  immediate  enjoyment 
and  best  use  of  peaceful  citizenship.  Those  nations  oppressed  with  vast  armaments 
will  then  consult  their  own  welfare  if  they  will  agree  witli  each  other  to  disarm. 

2.  Disarmament  ought  to  be  simultaneous.  As  nations  are  now  constituted  it 
nrntt  be.  One  nation,  if  both  are  equally  armed,  will  be  slow  to  lead  another  in 
disarming.  France  and  Germany  might  agree,  first,  how  many  troops  to  dismiss  ; 
secondly,  at  what  time.  Russia  will  l)e  harder  to  win  to  disirmainent,  for  her  states- 
men will  allege  the  greater  dilliiuilies  wliicli  she  has  to  encounter  in  the  vastness  of 
her  territory  and  the  increased  obstacles  thus  put  in  the  way  of  raising  and  massing 
of  troops.  Germany  and  France  may  each  disMiiss  100,000  men  to-day,  and  call 
them  together  within  a  short  time  as  did  Napoleon  after  Elba,  in  France.  Great 
Britain  would  allege  the  world-wide  chara(;ter  of  her  dominions — the  need  of  military 
supervision  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  at  her  distant  islands — and  the  didiculty  of  a  recall 
if  once  she  dismiss-s  her  pres(;nt  force  or  any  consideraljle  part  of  it.  The  United 
States  is  not  ''armed'"  in  tlie  sense  in  which  Euroiieaii  nations  are.  The  question  for 
that  nation  to  solve  is,  *'  Does  any  necessity  exist  liere  to  create  great  armaments?  " 
Any  genenil  argument  in  favour  of  disarmament  in  Europe  must  tell  against  arma- 
ment ir-  America.  Simnltaneousness  can  then  be  secured  only  with  the  co-operation 
of  two,  possibly  three,  leading  Powers  ;  in  this,  one  nation  must  take  the 
initiative. 

.3.  It  must  be  mutual.  Neitlier  France  nor  Germany  would  consider  disarma- 
ment except  as  a  mutual  act.  If  thus  entered  up(jn  the  lesser  Powers  might  easily 
follow  their  example,  especially  Italy,  if  freed  from  the  obligations  of  the  triple 
alliance.  Spain.  Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  countries  would  gladly  lessen 
their  armies  and  their  expenditures.  As  soon  as  a  mutual  agreement  could  be  made 
between  the  leading  Powers  u  general  disarmament  would  naturally  follow. 

4.  The  distiriiiament  must  he  /^nj/iorl/oiuil.  This  in  tlie  interest  of  eijuity  and  the 
liulance  of  forces. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  gradual,  simultaneous,  mutual,  and  proportional  disarma- 
ment is  practicable.  Interest,  eoniomy,  morality,  safety,  and  peace  call  for  it.  The 
Pope  has  addressed  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  characterising  the  numerous  Peace 
mihtary  establishments  as  uHchriHtiun.  In  this  he  represents  not  only  tlu;  Catiiolic 
Church,  but  also  the  sentiment  of  the  best  people  in  Christian  Churches  and  outside 
of  them.  Religious  opinions  have  been  fruitful  sources  of  persecution  and 
bl<K>d?*hed,  and  it  is  wortii  something  to  the  oinna  of  Peace  that  one  so  eminent  and 
wise  as  the  jux-^ent  Pope  discerns,  and  has  pointed  out,  the  oppressiveness  of  the 
great  armies,  and  the  threat  they  contain  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  Emperor  of  Gennany  lias  lately  said  many  kind  and  conciliatory  things  to 
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Ill's  peaceful,  laliorious,  and  snfferinf»-  subjects.  But  we  can  only  know  him  an  all 
men  are  judiied,  by  his  fruits.  A  proposition  to  arm  has  just  come  from  him  to  the 
Geniiati  nation,  and  this  iss  a  time  of  profound  peace,  with  no  recent  or  provoking 
question  in  diibate.  This  to  liim  may  not  mean  war.  But  France  so  interprets  it, 
and  other  nations  are  compelled  to  so  understand  it.  He  is  in  a  position  to  say  to 
France,  "  Let  us  have  peace  by  V)ogini)ing  to  dismiss  our  soldiers." 

A  single  regiment  disnussed  from  the  service  of  each  of  those  countries  would 
mark  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  do  more  for  peace  than  all  the  protestations  possible. 

SiGNow  E.  T.  MoNETA,  of  Milan  seconded  by  reading  in 
Frencli  the  Report  of  the  Sectional  Committee  (of  which  he 
had  been  convenor)  as  follows  : — 

LE  DESARMEMENT. 

Les  protestations  contra  les  louids  armements  ne  datent  pas  de  nos  jours. 
Ecoiitez,  je  vous  prie,  ce  qu'ecrivait  Montesquieu  de  son  temps. 

"La  France  (vous  pouvez  substituer  le  mot  Europe)  se  perdra  par  les  gens 
de  guerre.  Une  maladie  nouvelle  s'est  repandue  en  Europe  ;  elle  a  atteint  nos  princes, 
et  leur  a  fait  eutretunir  un  nombre  desordonne  de  troupes.  Elle  a  des  exacerbations 
et  elle  devient  nccessairement  contagieuse  ;  car  sit6t  qu'un  4tat  augmente  ce  qu'il 
appclle  ses  troupes,  les  autres  soudain  augmentent  les  leurs;  de  fa9on  qu'on  ne  gagne 
ricn  par  lii  (juc  la  mine  commune. 

"Chaque  nionarque  tient  sur  pied  toutes  les  troupes  qu'il  pourrait  avoir  si  son 
peuple  etait  en  danger  d'etre  extermine,  et  on  nomme  p.iix  cet  ^tat  d'eflPort,  d'etfort 
le  tons  contre  tons.  Aussi,  I'Europe,  est-elle  si  ruinee  que  des  particuliers  qui 
seraient  dans  la  situation  oii  sont  les  puissances  de  cette  partie  du  monde,  les  plus 
opulents  n'auraient  pas  de  quoi  vivre.  Nous  sommes  pauvres  avec  lea  richesses  et 
le  commerce  de  tout  I'univers." 

Cela  s'ccrivait  il  y  a  dej4  presque  cent  cinquante  ans;  vous  voyez  que  la  peinture 
semblefaited'aujourd'hui.  Une  seule  chose  a  change  :  le  systeme  de  gouveruement. 
Au  temps  de  Montesquieu,  et  aussi  apres,  on  disait  que  la  cause  du  maintien  de  graudes 
armees  c'etaient  les  rois  absolus,  qui  faisaient  la  guerre  dans  I'espoir  de  trouver  dans 
les  conquetes,  les  moyens  d'enrichir  leur  budget  prive,  et  de  passer  dans  I'histoire 
avec  I'aureole  de  la  gloire. 

On  disait:  Ah!  si  les  peuples  pouvaient  elire  eux-memes  ceux  qui  auraient  le 
di'oit  de  refuser  aux  gouvernements  les  soldats  et  I'argent,  la  politique  de  guerre 
sera  it  arrivee  k  sa  fin. 

Nous  avons  aujourd'hui  dans  presque  toute  I'Europe  des  gouvernements  repre- 
sentatifs,  et  toutefois  les  frais  de  la  guerre  et  de  sa  preparation  sont  augmentes  dans 
une  proportion  ^pouvantable. 

C'est  que  la  folie  des  princes  est  passee  dans  les  classes  dirigeantes.  A  present 
on  ne  fait  plus  de  guerre  parce  qu'un  prince  a  manque  de  politesse  en  vers  une 
courtisane,  comme  cela  s'est  vu  du  temps  de  Louis  XIV.,  mais  en  exagerant  des 
sentiments  respectables,  comme  celui  de  la  dignite  nationale  et  du  patriotisme,  en 
echauifant  Topinion  publique  contre  une  nation  voisine,  il  arrive  un  jour  oii  il  suffira 
de  dire — sans  que  la  nouvelle  soit  vraie — que  I'ambassadeur  de  votre  gouveruement 
n'a  pas  ete  re9u  par  la  chef  d'un  etat,  pour  faire  eclater  la  plus  epouvantable  et  la  plus 
f  uneste  des  guerres  qu'oii  ait  vue. 

A  present  I'Europe  ticnt  sous  les  armes  plus  de  soldats  qu'elle  n'enavaitau  temps 
des  grandes  guerres  de  Napoleon.  Tons  les  citoycns,  a  pen  d'exceptions  pres.  sont 
obliges,  sur  notre  continent,  de  passer  quelques  annees  dans  les  casernes.  On  batit  des 
forteresses,  on  construit  des  arsenaux  et  des  navires,  on  fabrique  continuellement  des 
armes  qui  apres  peu  de  temps  doivent  etre  remplacees  par  d'autre?.  parceque  la 
science,  qui  devrait  ctre  dirigee  toujours  vers  le  bien-etre  des  liommes.  prete 
nialheureusement  son  aide  aux  oeuvres  de  destruction,  invente  h  chaque  instant  de 
nouveaux  engins  pour  tuer  de  plus  grandes  masses  d'hommes,  et  le  plus  vite  po-jsitle. 

Et  pour  maintenir  taut  de  soldats  et  faire  de  si  enormes  preparatifs  de  mort.  on 
depense  par  an  de»  centaines  de  millions,  cVst-.i-dire  ce  qui  suflfirait  ii  Teducation  du 
peuple,  ^  I'ex^cution  des  plus  grands  travaux  d'utilite  publique  et  fournirait  les  moyens 
de  resoudre  pacifiquement  la  question  sociale. 

L'Europe  se  trouve  done  de  ce  cote  en  depii  de  taut  de  completes  scientifiijues, 
comme  si  elle  vivait  encore  'lans  les  temps  les  plus  mauvais  du  feroce  moyen  ;^ge. 
Tons  se  plaignent  de  cette  situation  qui  n'est  pas  encore  la  guerre,  mais  qui  u'e^r  pas 
non  plus  la  paix,  et  tons  en  voudraient  sortir.  Le?  cliefs  des  gouvernei/nuts 
pntestent  qu'ils  veulent  la  paix,  et  c'esi   un  ■  emulation  entro  eux  a  qui  fera  les  plus 
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solennelles  declarations  paclfiqnes.  Mais  le  m^me  jour  ou  le  lendemain,  ils 
preseuteut  aux  (.'hambres  legislatives  des  propositions  pour  augmenter  les  armements, 
et  ilsdisent  que  c'est  precisemeut  pour  niaiuteuirct  assurer  la  paix,  qu'ilspreuneut  tant 
de  precautions. 

Or  cette  paix-lA  n'est  pas  cello  que  nous  aimons  ;  les  pcuples  ne  s'y  trompent  pas 
non  plus.  La  vraie  paix  a  pour  base  la  confiance  reciproque  ;  tandis  que  ces  enormes 
armements  accuseut  une  defiance  profonde,  si  non  >inc  hostilite  caclice  eiitre 
les  ^tats.  Que  dii-ait-on  d"une  personne  qui,  voulant  prouver  ses  sentiments 
d'amitie  it,  son  voisin,  I'inviterait  k  discuter  avec  lui  quelque  question 
en  tenant  un  revolver  it  la  main '?  C'est  cette  flagrante  contradiction  eutre 
les  declarations  pacitiques  et  la  politique  gucrrierc  des  gouvernenients  que  tons  les 
bons  citoyens  desirent  voir  cesser  d.  tout  prix  le  plus  tot  possible.  Par  quels  moyens  ? 
lei  les  opinions  so  divisent. 

Je  vous  en  donnerai  un  petit  aper^u.  Sept  memoires  ont  H6  envoycs  au 
coniite  d'org-auis;\tion  ou  presentos  ;V  votre  coniniission  qui  r(''vclcnt  chezleurstuiteurs  le 
profond  desir  de  chercher  un  remede  lY  la  situation  intolerable  dans  laquelle  TEiu-ope 
86  trouve.     Je  dois  me  limiter  h  vous  en  donner  une  idee  sommaire. 

Le  Rev.  Rowland  Howard  de  Boston,  dont  je  prononce  le  nom  avec  un 
sentiment  de  profonde  gratitnde  pour  les  grands  services  qu'il  a  rcndus  a  la  cause  de 
la  puix  et  de  la  fraternite  humaine,  a  presente  un  memoire  que  vous  avez 
sous  les  yeux,  et  dans  lequel  il  developpe  la  proposition  qui,  ;l  la  lettre  E, 
a  et4  inscrite  dans  le  programme.  II  dit  que  le  d('sarmement  doit  ctre  general, 
graduel,  simultanr,  proportionnel.  Graduel,  parce  qu'il  croit  (ju'il  serait  h  craindre 
qu'un  desarmement  subit  augniente  aussi  soudainement  le  uombre  des  desoeuvres, 
des  grevistes  et  des  emeutes.  II  y  a  du  vrai  dans  cette  reflexion  du  reverend 
Rowland  Howard,  mais  peut-etre  n'at-il  pastenu  compte  de  la  consideration  suivante. 
Le  licencienient  des  soldats  doit  porter  dans  le  meme  temps  une  diminution  propor- 
tionnelle  d'impots.  On  a  fait  le  calcul  qu'un  soldat  sous  les  armes  cofite  A  la  societe 
presque  le  double  de  I'entretien  d'un  jeune  homme  dans  la  vie  civile.  Si  Ton  renvoie 
dansleurs  foyers  un  million  d'homnies,  ce  sera  un  milliard  d'argent  que  la  sociiite  aura 
re9u,  par  lequel  on  pourra  donner  un  fort  elan  au  commerce,  et  faire  surgir  de  nouvelles 
industries,  qui  rendxont  nccessaire  I'emploi  d'un  nombre  plus  grand  de  travailleurs. 
II  veut  le  desarmement  simultane,  parce  qu'une  nation  ne  voudra  pas  preceder  une 
autre.  Pourquoi  non  ?  Dans  toutes  les  choses  il  y  a  ceux  qui  voient  et  agissent  plus 
tot  que  les  autres  ;  et  si  c'est  une  folic,  comme  nous  le  croyons,  que  ces  lourds 
armements  qui  ^crasent  les  populations,  ce  n'est  pas  une  raison  si  quelqu'un  tarde  k 
guerir  de  cette  maladie,  pour  que  les  autres  soient  obliges  de  la  supporter 
aussi.  Nous  croyons  que  la  nation  qui  aura  desarmc  la  premiere,  deviendra  la  plus 
forte,  par  la  preuve  qu'elle  aura  donnee  de  sa  confiance  en  elle  meme,  et  de  sa  foi 
dans  les  idees  de  paix,  et  par  la  reconnaissance  qu'elle  aura  meritee  pour  ce  fait  de  la 
part  de  I'opinion  publique. 

Dans  ce  moment  meme,  il  y  a  en  Allemagne^et  en  Italic  un  courant  qui  va 
toujours  croissant  vers  une  considerable  diminution  do  soldats  sous  les  armes  ; 
pourquoi  leur  dire  qu'il  faut  attendre  qu'on  desarme  dans  les  autres  pays?  Ces 
considerations  peuvent  s'appliquer  aussi  ii  la  proposition  d'un  desarmement  mutuel  et 

Eroportionnel.     C'est  toujours  rester  dans  le  cercle  vicieux  de  la  defiance  ;  tandis  que 
I  paix  doit  s'appuyer  sur  une  entiere  confiance  dans  les  idees  de  solidarite,  d'union 
et  de  justice  Internationale. 

Le  Dr.  Ch.  Depraz  de  Bordighera  a  envoyd  au  comity  la  copie  d'une  lettre  qu'il 
a  envoy6e,  au  mois  d'avril,  k  Tempereur  d'AUumagne,  afin  qu'il  prenne  I'initiative  du 
di'-sarmement  dans  son  empire.  Si  rAllemagne  ne  craiut  que  Dieu  elle  doit  se 
•oumettre  k  ses  ordres,  qui  sont  pour  la  frateruitr  humaine,  non  pour  la  guerre. 

Le  Congres  a  deja  resolu  I'envoi  d'une  addresse  t'l  tons  les  chefs  d'etats  ;  11  eat 
done  inutile  d'en  faire  une  mention  speciale,  qui  poun-ait  s'appliquer  k  un  gouverne- 
ment  plut6t  qu'4  vm  autre,  dans  les  resolutions  qui  visent  au  desarmement. 

•M.  Jean  Baptiste  de  Ferrer  a  ecrit  un  important  rn(-moirc  au  point  de  vue  du 
droit  international.  II  croit  que  le  desarmement  des  etats  aura  besoin  de  garanties, 
et  que  celles-ci  ne  peuvent  se  trouver  que  dans  un  code  international,  qui  serait 
le  plus  beau  livre  encore  iifaire,etdans  un  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations,  qui  aussi  n'existe 
pas  encore.  Code  et  tribunal  seront  un  frein  puissant  et  invincible  contre  les  abus  de 
la  force. 

Ce  sont  des  considc^'rations  qui  ne  manquent  ni  de  valeur  ni  de  justesse  ; 
raais  non  est  hie  locua  \  c'est  aux  chapitres  d'arbitrages  qu'il  serait  mieux  de  remettre  ce 
mernoire. 

M.  Mazzoleni,  depute  au  Parlement  italien,  membre  du  comity  parlementaire 
international,  qui  a  fait  un  savant  rapport  sur  I'arbitrage  k  I'occasion  des  Congres  de 
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I'ann^e  derniere  (ie  Rome  et  de  Paris,  pense,  corame  M.  de  Ferrer,  que  la  question  du 
desiirmement  est  liee  A  celle  de  I'arbitrage. 

Si  tons  les  (itats  etablissent  I'arbilrafte,  il  n'y  aura  plus  besain  d'armements.  Oui 
mais  si  un  traite  general  d'arbitrage  tarde,  nous  croyons  qu'un  desarmeinent  impost 
par  ropiuioa  publique  dans  quelqu'une  des  prindpales  nations,  pourra  le  hater. 

La  Societe  de  la  Paix  Perp^tuelle  par  la  Jusl  ice  Internationale  de  Paris,  (jui  compte 
1,100  afKlios,  a  presente  a  la  commission  par  les  mains  et  la  signature  de  son  diilcgu^, 
M.  Gaston  Morin,  une  resolution,  par  laquelle  elle  declare  que  le  moyen  le  meilleur 
d'obtenir  le  desarmement  serait  la  federation  des  nationalites  europeennes,  analogue  A 
celle  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique.  En  attendant  la  societe  de  la  paix  perpetuelle  par 
la  justice  internationale  voudrait  voir  se  reunir,  moyennant  im  pacte  fedcratif,  ceux 
des  etats  d'Europe  qui  bordent  les  rivages  de  la  M^diterranee.  Le  mcnioire  coaclut 
en  proposaut  la  resolution  suivante  :  Le  Congres  appelle  I'attention  de  toutes  les 
chancelleries,  des  savants  etc.,  sur  les  avantages  d'un  pacte  federatif  a  etablir 
entre  les  etats  mediterraneens   d'Em'ope  et  d'Asie,  duquel  resulterait  des  le  premier 

jour,  le  desarmement  general La  commission  n'a  pas  vu  dans  ce 

projet  un  moyen  tout-^-fait  pratique  pour  aiTiver,  le  plus  tot  possible,  au  desarmement 
general.  Pom-  ecarter  des  difficultes,  il  nous  semble  qu'ici  on  en  cherche  d'autres. 
Si  cette  federation  mediterraneenne  etait  dejk  faite  il  est  possible  que  la  question  de 
la  paix  flit  plus  t6t  resolue ;  mais  nous  sommes  encore  bien  loin  de  cette  federation, 
plus  loin  peut-etre  que  d'un  desarmement  satisfaisant. 

Le  Capitaine  F.  Siccardi,  Secretaire  de  la  societe  internationale  de  Milan 
(Unione  Lombarda)  a  envoye  un  tres-interessant  memoire,  dans  lequel  il  soutient  que 
les  amis  de  la  paix  doivent,  dans  chaque  pays,  viser  au  desarmement,  sans  se 
pr^occuper  de  ce  que  feront  ou  ne  feront  pas  les  autres  pays.  II  soutient  la 
necessite  de  aubstituer  les  nations  armees  aux  armees  permanentes,  k  Tinstar  de  la 
Suisse.  La  nation  armee  n'est  pas  faite  pour  les  guerres  offensives,  mais  elle  est 
invincible  dans  la  guerre  defensive.  II  croit  qu'il  n'est  pas  possible  de  se  debarrasser 
dee  gouvernements  arbitraires  tant  que  les  peuples  ne  s'occupent  pas  de  leurs  interets, 
et  finiasent  par  s'enivrer  de  la  gloire  militaire. 

Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood,  avocat  aux  Etats-Unis,  que  nous  admirons  tons  pour  son 
talent,  poui*  son  savoir,  pom*  son  eloquence,  mis  au  service  des  grands  principes  de 
liberte,  de  paix,  et  de  fraternite,  assure  la  possibilite  du  desarmement  qui  n'est  plus 
une  Utopie.  La  Suisse  n'a  pour  ainsi  dire  pas  d'armee,  mais  elle  possede  une  milice 
bien  exercee  ;  par  consequent  le  desarmement  chez  elle  est  virtuellement  accompli. 

Les  Etats-Unis  sent  aujourd'hui  virtuellement  desarmes,  car  ils  ne  possedent 
que  25,000  hommes  de  troupes  pour  65,000,000  d'habitants,  tandis  que  toute 
I'Amerique  a  declare  qu'4  I'avenir  ce  sera  chez  elle  un  point  de  di-oit  public  de 
regler  toutes  les  difficultes  entre  ses  etats  au  moyen  de  I'arbitrage.  Pour 
son  importance,  ce  memoire  merite  d'  etre  lu  tout  entier  devant  voua.  J'ai  fini 
le  resume.  La  commissioc  a  pris  dans  ces  memoires  ce  qu'elle  a  trouve  de  plus 
inherent  au  theme  qu'elle  avait  la  charge  d'etudier.  Elle  a  voulu  etre  pratique  sans 
oublier  I'ideal  que  poursuivent  nos  socictes,  et  qui  sera  un  jour  leur  honneur. 

Vous  avez  devant  vous  les  resolutions  que  nous  vous  proposous.  Elles  partent 
de  ce  meme  ordre  d'idees  qui  sont  le  fondement  de  I'agitation  qui  se  fait  en  ce 
moment  en  vue  de  la  paix  et  du  desarmement  en  France,  en  Allem.ig-ne,  et  surtout  en 
Italic.  Votees  par  vous,  elles  auront  plus  de  probabilite  de  triompher  des  obstacles 
qui  ont  empeche  jusqu'ici  leur  realisation. 

Ill   supporting-  it  the  following  Paper  was  read  bj  Mrs. 
Belva  A.  Lockwood  : — 

DISARMAMENT. 
"Is  ANY  Scheme  fok  Disarmament  Practical  at  the  Present  Time?" 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Congress  ;  with  the  facts  and  figures  before 
us,  it  does  not  seem  optimistic  or  Utopian  to  declare  that  disarmament  under  certain 
conditions  is  not  only  practical  but  feasible.  Switzerland,  situated  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains,  but  surrounded  by  warlike  nations,  has  virtually  neither  army  nor 
navy,  and  has  not  had  for  years.  Her  Treaty  of  Arbitration  with  the  United 
States,  formulated  under  Secretary  of  State  Frelinghuysen,  was  agreed  to  b\-  both 
nations,  but  never  signed.  Whenever  the  question  of  renewing  the  negotiations  are 
broached  now,  we  are  met  by  the  answer  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

Belgium,  under  her  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  five  European  powers  in  1832 
and  1833,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  London — the  great  work  of  Lord  Palmerston — 
has  had  no  war  since  that  time  ;  although  she  maintains  an  army  only  sufficient  to 
police  her  kingdom,  and  no  navy. 
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Icelan'I  h;\s  neitlier  army  nor  navy,  and  Sweden  says  she  will  not  fi,c:ht. 

President  (.'aruot,  of  Hepiibliean  France,  stiys  tllat  it  shall  be  "  his  mission 
durint::  the  balance  of  tlie  seven  ;  ears  o.F  his  Presidency  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
Europe,"  while  Secretary  Blaine  says,  in  transmitting-  to  the  United  States  Senate 
the  petition  of  the  French  people  for  arbitration  with  the  United  States,  "  that  the 
effective  consideration  of  the  question  would  doubtless  be  deferred  until  after  the 
disposition  of  the  subject  by  the  Conference  of  American  Nations  now  in  session." 
That  hour  is  passeil,  and  there  is  nothing  now  wanting  but  for  France  to  come  in 
and  sign  the  Treaty  formulated  by  the  Pan  Americans. 

Emperor  William  declares  that  "  it  is  the  mission  of  Germany  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,"  but  says  to  the  Reichstag,  "  This  can  only  be  done  by  keeping 
up  the  efliciency  of  our  standing  army."  We  wisli  to  teach  him  another  way  by 
which  he  can  at  once  commence  a  gradual  disarmament. 

With  the  United  States,  their  acts  are  probably  quite  as  forcible  as  their  words. 
At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  now  25  years  ago,  l.')0,000  men  marched  through  the 
city  of  Washington  at  the  grand  review.  Tlie  standing  army  of  the  United  States 
to-day  numiiers  only  25,000  foot  and  horse — hardly  sufficient  to  police  our  vast 
country  with  05,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  44  sovereign  States,  and  yet  I  believe 
that  all  of  these  millions  would  rest  quietly  in  their  beds,  and  sleep  on  undisturbed, 
were  this  army  disbanded  to-morrow.  The  effort  to  revive  the  United  States  Navy 
has  been  ilone  as  a  matter  of  national  pride,  rather  than  as  a  measure  offensive  or 
defensive,  and  these  war  ships,  when  built,  will  probably  rot  in  our  Navy  yards  as 
their  predecessors  have  done,  and  only  their  blackened  hulks  remain  to  tell  what 
once  has  been.  They  are  being  built  under  the  old  mistaken  idea  that  should  now 
be  exploded  by  civilised  nations,  and  especially  by  Christian  nations,  that  a  nation's 
grandeur  depends  upon  her  ability  to  make  conquests.  We  have  in  the  last  century 
grown  out  of  the  savage  and  heathen  idea  that  we  have  a  right  to  conquer  a  nation 
and  appropriate  her  goods  and  her  territory — dismember  her  for  our  aggrandisement. 
We  relegate  it  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  the  world. 

A  nation's  grandeur  to-day — her  respect  among  the  nations  of  the  world  should 
depend  upon  the  probity  and  morality  of  the  people, — their  obedience  to  'aw, — their 
advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences, — their  skilled  manufactures, — their  extensive 
commerce, — their  improvement  in  everything  that  elevates  man  above  the  brute. 

The  United  States  has  not  only  disirmed,  but  she  has  paved  the  way  to  make 
disarmament  perpetual  under  a  reign  of  ])erpetual  peace. 

When  tiiat  Iniernalional  Congress  declared  as  with  one  voice,  and  as  an 
author! til tive  and  legally  constituted  body,  "That  hereafter  it  shall  be  the  established 
principle  of  American  Public  Law,  that  all  differences  between  American  States  shall 
be  settled  by  arl>itration  "  ;  they  uttered  the  grandest  declaration  propounded  by  any 
legalised  body  of  men  since  our  forefathers  declared  that  "ali  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  with  certain  inalienab.e  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuifr 
of  happiness." 

WMien  they  followed  up  this  declaration  by  elaborating  a  Treaty  of  Internal 
Arlntration,  to  cipntiiiue  for  twenty  years,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  Legislatures 
of  11  of  those  national  autonomies' ratifying  this  act  (m  the  28th  of  April,  18'J0,  at 
Washington,  with  tlie  gi-eatest  probability  that  the  seven  remaining  nations  will  sign, 
who  are  agreed  upon  this  question  so  far  as  known,  with  the  single  exception  of  some 
little  disalfc-tion  with  Chili  ;  they  took  the  grandest  step  forward  in  the  interest  of 
civilization  and  humanity  of  the  century.  They  have  followed  it  up  by  an 
authoritative  call  for  a  5lonetary  Congress  in  Washington  next  year,  a  Customs 
Union,  Commercial  Reciprocity,  subsidised  merchant  ships,  extension  of  silver 
coinage,  an  International  liailway,  etc.,  etc. 

President  Harrison  and  Secretary  Bl*ine,  recommended  :all  of  these  matters  to 
the  United  States  Senate  last  week.  The  good  work  is  going  on,  and  the  work  is 
begun  in  earnest.  America  will  disarm, — a  Continent  will  be  free.  The  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago  will  usher  in  a  revolution  with  reference  to  war  in  the  national  sentiment 
of  the  world. 

When  this  great  Congi-esa  (I  call  it  great,  because  it  will  live  when  you  and  I 
have  mouldered  into  dust,)  had  finished  its  labours,  it  still  lingered,  as  i hough  there 
was  something  else  to  be  done  while  war  existed  upon  the  earth,  and  with  its  last  and 
final  res<^)lution,  it  stretched  out  its  hands  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  especially 
to  European  Nationalities,  and  invited  them  to  come  in.  They  made  no  proyi8i()n,  no 
apology  for  war  ;  left  no  i/V,  except  the  one  condition  where  a  nation's  life  is 
involved.  The  closing  article  of  that  treaty,  the  fac  simile  of  the  form  of  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  states  : 

"  Any  other  nation  may  accept  this  Treaty  and  become  a  party  thereto,  by  sign- 
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ing  a  copy  thereof  and  depositing  the  same  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  whereupon  the  said  Government  shall  communicate  tliis  fact  to  the  other 
contracting  parties." 

Thus  the  way  is  open  for  Treaties  of  Arbitration  by  the  nations  of  the  World, 
and  under  it  disarmament  becomes  easy.  Do  you  not  see,  brothers,  in  the  vista  beyond 
■and  yc^  not  far  away,  the  white  dove  of  peace  coming  down,  when  nations  shall  know 
war  no  more- 


Other  papers  submitted  were  : — • 


GARANTIES  POUR  LE  DESAKMEMENT  SIMULTANE  DES  ETATS. 

Par  Jean  Baptiste  de  Fkrkek. 

SOMMAIRE. 

Besoin  de  garanties  pour  le  desarniement  des  Etats.  L'arbitrage  d'nn  Etat  ne 
pent  ofErir  les  garanties  d'lmpartialite,  de  socurite  et  de  force  morale  et  matenelle 
qu'aurait  la  justice  des  nations.  Double  crration  d'un  code  international  et  d'un 
tribunal  arbitral  des  nations.  Le  tribunal  des  nations  appuj'ant  ses  arrets,  rcndus  code 
en  mains,  sur  les  forces  requisitionnees  dans  tons  les  Etats.  Le  tribunal  arbitral  des 
nations  vidant  tous  les  differends  entre  nations,  n'ayant  d'autre  jwuvoir  eu  dehors  du 
niandat  que  lui  donnera  le  code,  comme  les  juges  des  tribunaux  civils.  Le  code  et  le 
tribunal  seront  un  frein  puissant  et  invmcible  contre  les  abus  de  la  force  brutale. 
Peut-on  empecher  la  continuation  de  la  guerre  civile  ?  La  volonto  des  majorites 
doit-elle  etre  sanctionnee  par  le  tribunal  ?  Si  oui  ;  il  est  des  lors  facile,  dans  ce  cas, 
de  mettre  toujours  un  frein  puissant  k  la  guerre  civile  ;  si  non  ;  il  devient  impossible 
d'intervenir  dans  les  alfaires  interieures  et  particulieres  des  peuples.  Le  triiauial  ne 
pourrait  que  donner  un  conseil  officieux.  Comment  obliger  les  gouvernements  4 
adopter  la  garantie  du  code  et  du  tribunal  inti;rnational  ?  On  ne  j^eut  obliger,  mais 
spulement  demauiler  le  concours,  I'accord,  rapprolnitinn  aux  Parlements  de  tous  les 
Etats,  pour  qu'ils  adoptent  la  double  creation  proposee. 


Des  1863,  nous  ecrivions  :  "  II  faut  une  egide  puissante  et  impartiale  qui  pro- 
tege les  Etats  comme  le  sont  les  individus,  et  voila  ce  que  les  nations  n'ont  pas 
encore,  malgre  rurgence  absolue  oil  elles  se  trouvent  toutes  aujourd'hui  de  cette 
garantie  reciproque. 

Le  livre  le  plus  utile  qui  puisse  etre  ecrit  est  encore  a  faire  :  c'est  le  code 
international  ;  la  plus  belle,  la  phis  neccssaire  des  institutions  du  globe  reste  encore 
k  creer  :  c'est  le  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations. 

Ce  code  international  et  ce  triliunal  arbitral  des  nations  etant  une  ncgessito,  un 
besoin  absolu  non  seulement  pour  garantir  la  paix  mutuelle  de  tous  les  Etats  et  le 
respect  des  nationalitcs,  mais  encore,  pour  que  le  progres  et  la  civilisation  ne  soient 
pas  condanmes  h  rester  stationnaires ;  I'avenir,  si  ce  n'est  notre  siecle  lui-meme, 
creera^  certainement  I'un  et  1  autre. 

A  une  (ipoque  oil  tout  est  reglemente  minutieusement,  n'est-il  pas  prodigieux, 
lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  rapports  entre  Etats,  c'est  4  dire  de  la  chose  la  plus  serieuse,  la  plus 
importante,  la  plus  grave,  qu'on  laisse  chaque  Etat  etre  lui-meme  juge  et  i)artie  dans 
toutes  les  questions  souvent  coiupliquees  qui  peuvent  s'elever,  faisant  arbitre  le 
caprice  d'un  souverain  ou  dun  gouvernement  dont  souvent  I'ineptie  ou  I'egoVsme 
apporte  la  perturbation  dans  le  monde  entier  ? 

Dans  uue  semb'.able  situUion  doit  on  s'etonner  que  les  Etats  n'ayant  aucune 
garantie  de  secvu'ite  pour  I'inviolabilite  de  leur  territoire,  prenneut  des  mesures  pour 
86  defendre  ainsi  que  le  feraient  les  particuliers  s'il  n'existait  ni  lois,  ni  tribunaux 
pour  les  ])roteger  ? 

Aussi,  les  Etats  depensent  milliards  sur  milliards  k  des  armements  de  plus  en 
plus  consiik'raliles  et  ruiueux,  pour  s'assurer  par  la  paix  armee  contre  les  eventualites 
d'une  attiujue  iniprevue  de  la  part  du  voisin  redoute. 

S'il  survient  aujourd'hui  im  conHit  entre  deux  grandes  puissances,  le  monde 
entier  se  trouve  bouleverso  parce  que  nulle  justice  supreme,  impartiale,  invincible, 
n'existe  encore  pour  retablir  I'ordre. 

Comment  des  lors  pouvoir  croire  qu'une  nation  grande  ou  petite  aura  I'aveugle 
conliance  de  desarmer  la  premiere,  sans  aueune  garantie  de  secuiite.  Pas  uue  seule 
nation  ne  commencera  ;  et  certes,  ce  sera  agir  avec  prudence. 

Pour  qu'on  puisse  operer  un  desarniement  genera!  ninuiltane,  il  faut  eouimencer  par 
prouver  par  des  fails  accoiaplis,  qu'il  existe  des  moyens  certains.  infaillii)les  de 
reprimer  les  exces  collectifn,  comme  on  repriine  les  abus  individuels.  \'oil,'i  ce 
que  la  double  creation  proposee  donnera. 

On   ne  pourra  plus  dire  :  la  force  prime   le  droit,  quand  les  nations  daccord, 
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pronveront  que  la  force  protege  le  Jroit.      Cejour  Ik,  I'ere  de  la  veritable  civilisation 
commencera  A  donner  ses  fruits  en  abondance. 

II  est  facile  de  voir  que  nuilt;  institution,  nulle  combinaison,  pour  ingenieuse 
qu'elle  soit,  ne  peut  reniplacer,  pour  las  nations,  pas  plus  que  pour  les  individus,  des  lois 
et  une  autorite  judicjaire  formeesparrensemble  de  ces  m^mes  nations.  C'est  dire  que 
I'arbitruge  par  un  Etat,  si  puissant  qu'il  soit  d'ailleurs,  n'est  pas  une  garantie  de 
securite  et  d'impartialite  qui  permettra  aux  nations  de  desarmer  sans  danger 

L'arbitrage  est  un  pis  alter,  acceptable  seulement  A  defaut  de  mieux,  dans  les 
circonstances  actuelles.  Mais  puisqn'il  suffit  dun  accord  entre  nations  pour  avoir  de 
suite  la  securite  rcciproque  la  plus  grandc  ,  pourquoi  des  lors,  rester  dans  un  statu  quo 
pr^judiciable  pour  tons  ?  qui  d'ailleurs,  est  une  anomalie,  dans  notre  siecle  de  progres 
et  de  lumiere,  qui  ternit  son  eclat. 

Chose  remarquable,  ce  tribunal  desr  nations  ayant  une  puissance  morale  et 
materielle  si  grande  qu'elle  serait  invincible,  comme  il  convient  que  soit  la  justice, 
serait  cependant  inipuissant,  s'il  tentait  d'outre  passer  son  inandat,  ne  pouvant  pas 
plus  exceder  ses  pouvoirs  que  ne  peuvent  le  faire  les  juges  des  tribunaux  ordinaires 
qui  sent  soumis  A  la  seule  application  des  lois. 

Le  tribunal  des  nations  serait  compose  de  juges  envoyes,  en  nombre  egal,  par 
toutes  les  nations,  grandes  ou  petites,  lesquels  jugeraient  les  differends  entre  Etat-s, 
code  internf^tional  en  mains.  Ce  code  serait  fait  au  pr^alable  par  des  jurisconsultes  et 
homuies  d"Etat  envoyes  ad  hoc  par  toutes  les  nations. 

Lee  lois  internationales  faites,  les  l^gislateurs  ayant  rempli  leur  niandat, 
Tassemblee  des  legislateurs  serait  dissoute,  jusqu'A  I'adjonction  de  quelque  nouvelle 
loi  au  code  international,  ou  de  quelque  modification  necessaire  H  ces  lois. 

Le  code  indiquerait  la  fa9on  dont  les  juges  du  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations 
seraient  nommes,  le  temps  durant  lequel  lis  devraient  remplir  leurs  fonctions  et  les 
honoraires  qui  devraient  leur  etre  allou^s.  II  indiquerait  aussi  les  capitales  ou  le 
tribunal  devrait  singer  k  tour  de  role,  et  le  temps  pendant  lequel  le  tribunal 
fonctionnerait. 

Les  arrets  rendu?  par  le  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations  seraient  d^finitifs  et  sans 
appel,  puisque  ce  tribunal  supreme  n'aurait  pas  de  juridiction  plus  elevee  que  la  sienne. 
II  est  bien  entendu  que,  lorsque  deux  ou  plusieurs  Etats  auraient  un  diflEerend  k 
vider  devant  le  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations,  les  juges  de  ces  pays  en  litige  ne 
pourraient  faire  partie  du  tribunal,  jusqu'4  I'entiere  conclusion  de  I'affaire  4  juger. 

Le  code  indiquerait  les  peines  appliquees  aux  Etats  qui  violeraient  les  conven- 
tions internationales:  amendes,  dommages-interets,  reparations,  etc.  ,etc.,  etc.,  selon 
les  cas. 

II  serait  indispensable  de  preciser  avec  soin,  dans  le  code  international,  les  limites 
frontieres  de  cliaque  Etat ;  d'indiquer  toutes  les  conventions  faites  pour  s'accorder 
tous  les  avantages  reciproques  possibles. 

Le  code  international  renfermerait  les  lois  de  navigation,  de  commerce,  les  lois 
postales,  telegraphiques,  de  chemin-de-fer,  des  poids,  rnesures  et  monnaies,  qu'il 
conviendrait  de  rendre  uniformes  ;  de  libre  ^change,  d'extradition  ;  celles  concernant 
r^tablissement  d'une  police  universelle,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Le  code  international  donnera  le  droit  au  tribunal  des  nations  de  faire  une 
requisition  d'hommes  et  d'argent  chez  toutes  les  nations. 

Avec  les  forces  imposantes  et  invincibles  dont  pourrait  disposer  le  tribunal, 
I'Etat  qui  serait  assez  tem^raire  ou  assez  fou  pour  se  ri^volter  centre  un  jugement 
rendu  d'apres  la  loi  Internationale  par  le  tribunal  des  nations,  serait  an^anti  en  un 
moment. 

Si  r^p^e  doit  sortir  du  fourreau  que  ce  ne  soit,  du  moins,  que  celle  de  la  justice, 
pour  faire  respecter  les  lois  internationales. 

Aussitot  le  code  international  acheve,  il  conviendrait  d'etablir  imm6diatement  le 
tribunal  arbitral  des  nations  charge  de  le  faire  ex6cuter, 

A  cet  eflet  chaque  Etat  enverrait  des  juges  en  nombre  ^gal  dans  la  capitale 
designee  au  code  international. 

Le  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations  aurait  pour  mission  speciale  de  vider  tous  les 
difF^rends,  toutes  les  questions  litigieuses  soulevees  entre  Etats  ;  il  devrait  pour  rendre 
an  jugement  consulter  et  appliquer  les  lois  ins^rees  au  code  international.  Dans  le 
cas  ou  la  question  4  vider  ne  serait  pas  encore  prevue  par  le  code  international — cequi 
devra  sonvent  arriver  dans  les  premiers  temps  de  I'etablissement  du  code — le  tribunal 
ajors,  en  ferait  I'observation  4  chaque  Etat  ayant  des  juges  au  tribunal,  pour  que  ces 
Etata  envoient  immcdiatement  de  nouveaux  legislateurs  pour  voter  la  loi  qui  manque, 
afin  que  le  tribunal  puisse  prononcer  son  jugement. 

II  est  tree  important  de  ne  laisser  jamais,  au  tribunal  des  nations,  le  droit  de 
prononcer  un  iiitre;ii.",nt  de  son  propre  rh^f.  tnnc  s'appnver  sur  la  loi  insf^rc^e  au  code 
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international  ;  et  voi'fi  pOurquoi,  ei  la  loi  fait  d(5faut.  il  convienara  de  convoquer  les 
l^gislateurs  de  toutes  les  nations  pour  remplir  la  lacune. 

Ainsi,  k  mesure  que  le  temps  s'ecoulera,  le  code  international  ee  compl^tera  de 
plus  en  plus. 

La  double  creation  que,  depuis  1863,  nous  proposons  d'etablir,  comme  garantie 
r^ciproque  indispensable  donnee  A  tous  les  Etats  d'etre  pour  toujours  a  I'abri  de 
I'abus  de  la  force  brutale,  n'a  rien  de  commun  avec  le  projet  de  I'abb^  de  Saint- 
Pierre — et  non  de  Beryiardin  de  Saint-Pierre  I'eminent  auteur  de  Paul  et  Virginie, 
comme  bien  des  personnes,  d'ailleurs  instruites,  le  disent  par  erreur.  En  pffet, 
I'abbe  de  Saint-Pierre,  piiblia  en  1713,  un  projet  de  federation  de  quelques  Jitats, 
qu'il  voulait  opposer  t'l  d'aiitres  Etats,  et  qu'il  attribuait  k  Henry  IV.,  afin  de  lui  donner 
du  poids.     Selon  lui,  c'ctait  le  moyen  d'avoir  la  paix  perpetuelle. 

Mais,  outre  que  loin  d'assurer  la  paix  c'etait,  au  contraire,  mettre  deux  camps  en 
presence  prets  k  en  venir  aiix  mains  ;  il  y  avait  encore  I'article  VI.,  du  projet,  qui 
rendait  les  souverains  entierement  maitres  de  faire  executer  leur  volonte  par  I'espece 
de  Parlement  de  I'Europe  etabli  pour  assurer  la  paix. 

Voici  cet  article  VI.  : 

"  Le  senateur  ne  pourra  opiner  que  euivant  les  instructions  de  son  souverain  et 
sera  revocable  toutefois  et  quantes  par  son  maitre." 

Des  juges  qui  opinent  d'apres  la  volonte  du  souverain    quelle  impartialite  ! 

II  est  evident  qu'une  semblable  garantie  donnee  pour  avoir  la  paix,  prouve  que 
ce  projet  illusoire  est  de  tous  points  Vantipode  du  notre. 

La  ligue  amphictyonique  des  grecs,  quoique  loin  de  valoir  la  forme  juridique 
des  tribunaux  de  nos  jours,  eut  ete  pourtant  bien  preferable  au  projet  de  I'abbe  de 
Saint-Pierre,  malgre  que  cene  fut  qu'une  ligue  offensive  et  defensive  comme  celle  de 
I'abbe  de  Saint-Pierre. 

En  1585,  douze  peuples  de  la  Grece  etaient  representee  par  des  deputes  nomm^s 
araphictyons  au  nombre  de  trente,  lesquels  etaient  en  droit  d'  armer  la  confederation 
contre   le  peuple  rebelle  et  I'exclure  de  la  Iigue  amphictyonique. 

Dans  les  moments  critiques  de  differends  souieves  entre  nations,  ce  n'est  pas 
I'opinion  de  quelques  personnes  sur  laquell;  les  Erats  peuvent  se  reposer  pour  etre  I'arbitre 
de  leur  destinee,  parce  que  cette  opinion  peut-etre  eutachee  de  partialite  pQur  des 
causes  diverses  ;  mais  c'est  sur  des  loi.s  faites  au  prealable,  par  tous  les  Etats,  et 
consenties  par  tous,  que  Ton  pent  compter  pour  le  prononce  d'un  jugement  arbitral, 
equitable,  et  vraiment  impartial. 

Done,  le  peuple  qui  se  revolterait  contre  un  arret  du  tribunal  des  nations,  serait 
illogique,  car  il  se  souleverait  contre  la  loi  qu'il  aurait  contribue  k  faire  lui-meme  ;  de 
plus,  il  serait  insense  parce  que  les  forces  de  toutes  les  puissances,  que  le  tribunal 
pourrait  requerir,  recraseraienl  comme  un  pygmee  pourrait  I'etre  par  une  armee  de 
geants. 

Cette  repression  indispensable,  ne  pent  avoir  rien  de  commun  avec  la  guerre 
arbitraire  faite  par  I'egoisme  et  la  force  brutale.  Pas  plus  que  Taction  de  I'executeur 
des  hautes  ceuvres  ne  peut-etre  confoudue  ayee  le  meurtre  accompli  par  un  scelerat. 

Quant  k  compter  sur  la  federation  des  Etats  pour  assurer  la  paix,  c'est  se  faire 
illusion,  quand  cette  federation  est  composee  de  quelques  etats  seulement,  et  non  de 
tous   les    Etats  reunis.    ^ 

Supposons  tous  les  Etats  de  I'Europe  federes  entre-eux,  et,  d'autre  part,  tous  les 
6tats  d'Amerique  f edt'-res  de  meme  entre-enx.     Que  resulterait-il  ? 

Nous  aurions  deux  formidables  camps  en  presence  I'un  de  I'autre  ;  et  en  cas  de 
difEerends,  si  on  ne  parvenait  k  s'entendre,  une  lutte  gigantesque  epouvantable  aurait 
lieu. 

On  en  a  eu  la  preuve,  dans  la  guerre  civile  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique  pour  la 
question  de  I'esclavage. 

Ce  ne  sont  pus  les  alliances  plus  ou  moins  grandes  qui  peuvent  empecher  qu'on  en 
vienne  aux  hostilites. 

II  faut,  nous  ne  saurions  trop  le  repeter,  un  f rein  puissant,  d'une  force  proportion- 
n6e  k  la  force  collective  qu'il  faudra  maitriser.  Ou,  comme  cette  force  collective 
pourra  etre  considerable,  il  suit  de  U\,  que  le  frein  doit  etre  indestructible,  invincible, 
comme  peut  I'etre  une  autre  force  collective  composee  de  tous  les  Etats  du  inonde 
reunis. 

La  force  de  repression  doi|  done  exister  en  dehors  de  chaque  ^^tat  en  particulier, 
et  etre  constituee  par  tous  les  Etats  reunis,  dans  un  but  de  commune  protection. 

De  m^me  que  les  puissants  de  la  terre  ont  autant,  si  ce  n'est  plus,  besoin  de  lois 
et  de  tribunaux  protecteurs  que  les  autres  ;  de  meme  les  grandes  puissances  ont 
autant,  si  ce  n'est  plus,  besoin  de  garanties  mutuelles  que  les  puissances  secondaires 
ou  de  dernier  ordie  ;  car  elles  out  bien  plus  a  perdre   que   ces   dernieres  aux  con- 
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8(5quence8  d^sastreuses  inlx^rentes  k  la  guerre,  et  leur  repos  importe  plus  au   restc  du 
moude. 


FJ'ailleurs,  le  temps  des  conquetes  est  passe  et  ne  saurait   revenir,   parce   que    les 


la  spoliation,  dh  ii  la  force  des  armes.     Ce  qu'un  i)euple  faible  attaque  injustemeiit  ne 
pent   fa  ire.  dix  peajjles,  reunis  centre  I'oppresion,  le  font. 

Les  conquetes  si  viistes  qu'elles  aient  cte,  les  empires  si  loin  qu'ils  se  soient 
otendiis.  out  toujowrs  tini  p  ir  etrc  deiiicmhn'S.  Fruit  d(!  la  force  hrutale,  ils  ont  peri 
cux-mi'iues  par  cotte  meme  force,  qui  alors  au  moins  avait  avec  elle  la  force  morale 
du  droit  et  de  la  justice  en  combattant  pour  une  restitution. 

Que  sout  devcnus  les  I'mpirrs  des  Alcxamlrc-le-s^rand,  des  Cosars,  des 
Maliomet  II.,  des  Solimau,  des  L'iiarlcmagnes,  des  Charles  Quint,  des  Napoleon 
lery... 

Chaque  nation  grande  ou  petite  n'a  t-elle  pas  eu  sa  part  de  gloire  ?  Qui,  de 
gloire  ;  puisqu"il  est  convenu  que  gloire  il  y  a  A  etre  le  plus  fort  :  puisqu'il  est 
entendu  qu'il  y  a  ilu  merite  a  avoir  des  ricliesses  et  des  troupes  nonibreuses  qui 
permettent  d'asservir  momentanement  ses  voisins.  Mais  la  force  materielle  est  un 
lot  qui  change  de  mains. 

Aujourd'hui  plus  que  jamais,  la  tendance  des  peoples  se  porte  vers  le  renverse- 
ment  de  la  pr>  iioiidenmce  absolue  et  exclusive  d'un  I<>tat  quel  qu'il  soil  ;  et  comme 
tniites  les  grandes  puissances  se  jalousent,  se  metient  avec  raison  les  unes  des  autres, 
il  suit  de  \ix  un  etat  de  gene  constant  d:ms  les  linanees  par  suite  des  armees,  des 
vaisse.iux,  du  nombreux  materiel  de  guerre,  des  fonuidables  ftJrtilieah'ons  qu'il  faut 
('lever  ■  toutes  choses  d'ailleurs,  que  les  nouvelles  decouvertes  de  la  science  rendent 
bientot  inutiles,  obligeant  a  recommencer  sans  cesse  ces  armements  pour  se  mettre  au 
moins  au  niveau  des  puissances  nvales. 

Les  Ktats  et  les  gouvernements  qui  voiidrout  etre  logiques,  reconnattront  que, 
puiscpie  unl  ne  pent  plus  tirer  avantage  de  la  guerre,  et  que  la  paix  armee  les  ruine 
tons,  il  est  de  leur  avantage  d'apporter  tons  leur  concours  loyal,  indispensable, 
pour  Tctablissement  si  urgent  du  code  international  et  du  tribunal  arbitral  des 
nations. 

Un  desarinement  general  est  devenu  indis|iensiil)lc  ;  mais  les  nations  ne  peuvent 
prudemment  Toperer  d'un  commun  accord,  que  lorsqu'elles  auront  une  garantie 
reciproque  d^  securite:  cette  assurance  consiste  dans  la  creation  du  double  etablissc- 
ment  que  nous  proposons  depnis  1868. 

Le  dcsarmeiuent  une;  fois  opere  par  tous  simultaneme/it,  le  r61e  des  quelqucs 
regiments  amies  qui  resteront  dans  chaque  pays  sera  completeinent  change:  il  se 
bornera  au  maintien  de  I'ordre  mterieur  de  I'Etat. 

II    ne   s'agit    pas    sculement   d  assurer   le   repos   de   I'Europe;  ce   ne   serait   l.\ 
qu'ebaucher  une  ceuvre   impai  I'aite,  parce  qu'aujourd'luii,  plus  que  jamais,  tout   dan 
le  monde  s'enchaine  par  des  liens  sympathiques  ;  et  la   commotion  qui  a  lieu  au  bout 
dn  monde  fait  sentir  son  cbranlcinent  et  rcagit  sur  la  base  de  I'edifice  social. 

La  grande  famille  luimaine  ne  forme  rlonc  plus  qn'nn  corps  a  riuiuieusc  corvea" 
et  lorsqii'iin    membre   soiitlVe.  tout  le  corps   s'en  resseiit  ]iar  la  sympathie  iiitiine  n 
existe  entre  tons  les  organes. 

La  vajieur,  relectricitc,  les  telephones,  en  rapprocliant   les   distances,  rend     t  lo, 
relations  plus  fr<''quenfes.  plus  faciles  entre  les  peuples  les  plus  eloignes;  et  per    ei, 
tmnt  on  jour  a  Taction  du  tribunal  arl)itral  des  nations  de  s'ctendre  anx   dernii'res 
limites  du  globe  avec  la  rapiilitf  de  la  pensee;  chose  pivcieiise  surtout    pour  la    police 
gem-rale  et  I'extradition  des  malfaitem-s. 

Quant  h  la  guerre,  (jui'ne  voit  que  c'est  tout  ce  qn'il  y  a  de  plus  anti-social? 

*Ju\  ne  c<tmj)rend  (pie  tot  ou  tard,  cette  ■•alamitc  (|iie  Thomiiie  a  i  reee  comme  s'il 
ne  trouvail  pas  son  existimce  assez  miserable,  assez  ('pbemci'(;,la  guerre  celte  anomalie 
cpii  existt-  encore  cliez  les  nations  policees,  doit  disparaitre  a  jamais  de  la  surface 
du  monde  :  nu  du  moins.  up,  doit  Hre  que  la  mesnre  repressive  de  la  justice  execulire  des 
itntitiiiK. 

Tout  iMoiive.  du  reste,  que  la  coutume  barbare  de  s'entre-tuer  penche  vers  son 
d»'<lin. 

Chose  .-iiiiguiiere,  li;  genie  de  I'homine  en  travaillant  an  perfectionnement  desma- 
cliinei  dc  destnution  s'acheiinne  sans  le  savoir,  a  grands  pas  vers  la  disparition  du 
pluH  horrible  Mean  qui  aUlige  riiumanite  :  la  guerre.  .  .  . 

Si  notre  cadre  etait  moins  reduit  nous  aurions  bien  des  pages  a  ccrire  pour 
peindre  toutes  les  fAcheiises  cousequences  que  la  guerre  produit  surle  moral  et  le 
physique  dfs  hommes,  rlont  la  moins  facheuseest  de  les  habituer  a  se  faire  uqe  fausse 
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idee  du  juste   et  de   I'iujuste,   n'uyaut     connu  pendant   nonihre   d'annees  que   la  loi 
niateiielle  du  jjIus  fi)it,  dans  Ics  chances  lieureuses  on  fatales  des  (•onihatR. 

Est-ce  la  rontinueUe  vue  du  sang  huniain  qui  pent  donner  aux  honuues  rain(jur 
du  proehaiu,  la  cliarite  qui  conipatit  aux  sijuffrances  d'autrui. 

Ne  craignez-vnus  pas  (jue  leur  scnsibilite  ne  soit  singuIicrenient.emouRsee  ? 

Est-ce  en  faisaiil  le  foarhi,  c'est  a  <lire  en  volant  tout  ce  (pii  leur  sera  toinl)e  sous 
la  main,  sous  pretexte  qu'ils  sont  en  pays  ennemi,  que  les  honuues  auront  ensuite  une 
bien    grande  dclicatesse  a  I'cgard  de  la  proprieto  de  leurs  voisins '? 

Quelle  eiintradictioM  eutre  la  morale  evangelique  toute  de  eharite,  de  douceur,  et 
ce  qui  se  passe  sui-  les  chanqjs  de  hataille  on  Ton  envoie  les  liommes  s'entre-tuer 
comme  de  mediants  fous,  la  plupart  du  temps,  pour  les  hcsoins  de  la  politiijue. 

N'est-il  done  pas  encore  temps  d'en  finir  avec  ces  scenes  propres  aux  siecles  de 
barharie  ? 

V'ous  \'ous  cro 'ez  civilises  an  supreme  degr.'-,  hoinuios  du  I'Jme  sieule  ;  on  voit 
bien  que  vous  etes  ;i  la  fois  juges  et  parties  ! 

Les  peuples  vraiment  eclairt's,  avancr's  en  pro^n'os,  en  vcrifcible  civilisation  ne 
ferout  jdus  la  guerre  ;  ils  ne  p.irleront  qu'avec  horreur  du  temps  ou  les  honimes 
s'entre-tuaient  comme  de  mediants  fous,  pendant  qu'ils  inseraient  dans  leurs  lois  des 
peines  contre  ceux  (jui  maltraitent  les  animaux  et  contre  les  duellistes. 

Les  legislateurs  qui  redigeront  le  code  international,  anrout  a  resoudre  une 
question  foit  ('■piiieusc  I 

Est-il  possilile  dempecher  la  continuation  dune  guerre  civile  ? 

On  pomTait  repondre  oui ;  avec  certitude,  si  on  etablissait  pour  principe,  sans  autre 
consideration,  que  la  volonte  de  la  majorite  des  citoyens  d'un  pays  sera  toujours 
respectee  et  sanctionnee  par  le  tribunal  des  nations  ;  parce  fjue  dans  ce  cas,  le 
tribunal  apres  avoir  ordoune  la  suspension  de  la  lutte,  consulterait  le  peuple  en 
revolution  et  la  volonte  de  la  majorite  serait  sanctionnee  par  le  tribunal  des  nations 
pour  asseoir  le  gouvernement  desire. 

Mais  la  difficu'tc  pour  etablir  un  tel  principe  comme  base  foudamentale  des  lois, 
internationa'es,  c'est  que  les  majorites  peuvent  se  tromper,  et  vouloir,  par  exemple, 
etablir  une  mesure  qui  soit  prejudiciable  et  peu  equitable  envers  certaine  classe  de  la 
societe. 

Les  legislateurs  auront  k  examiner  cette  question  epineuse  qui  pourrait  dans 
certains  cas,  offrir  des  perils.  lis  decideront,  si  on  ne  doit  pas  laisser  chaque  peuple 
faire  lui-meme  ses  aff^iires  iaterieures  particnlieres,  et  si,  e  i  cas  de  guerre  civile,  on 
devra,  4  la  demande  de  la  majorite  des  citoyens,  intervenir  pour  asseoir  le  gouverne- 
ment vote  par  cette  majorite,  ou  ne  pas  intervenir,  si  ce  u'est  pour  donner  seulement 
iDi  conseil. 

Voih'i  le  noeud  gordien  difficile  a  trancher. 

Comment  arriver  k  faire  adopter  par  les  gouvernements  la  doul)le  creation  du 
code  international  et  du  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations  : 

A  notre  humble  avis  :  Si  la  majorite  des  honorables  membres  qui  composeront  le 
congres  universel  de  la  paix,  reunis  k  Londres  en  Juillet  1893,  adopte,  comme  la 
meilieure  des  garanties  de  securite  pour  les  Etats,  la  double  creation  que  nous  pro- 
posons  d'etablir  depuis  18G3  ;  apres  avoir  signe  I'acte  constituant  Tapprobation  du 
congres,  ce  document  pourrait  etre  comnmnique  et  soumis  k  la  haute  appreciation  de 
la  venerable  doyenne  des  scniveraines  :  Sa  Majeste  la  reine  d'Angleterre. 

Avec  cette  prccieuse  approl^iticm,  qui  donnerait  un  grand  poids  a  celle  du 
congres,  on  pourrait^alors  adresser  une  demande  k  tons  les  gouvernements  et  k  tous 
les  Parlements  des  Etats,  en  commeu9aut  par  I'Angleterre,  oii  a  ete  tenu  le  Congres. 

Cette  demande  consisterait  en  I'invitation  faite  aux  Parlements  de  tous  les  Etats 
d'envoyer  dans  une  capitale  :  Loncb'es,  Paris  ou  autre,  des  jm-isconsultes  et  hommes 
d'Etat  pour  travailler  et  deliberer  en  commun  a  I'importante  elaboi-ation  des  con- 
ventions et  lois  internationales  qui   devront  etxe  inserees  an  code  international. 

Cette  reunion  iles  legislateurs  de  tons  les  Etats  est  d'autant  plus  urgente,  que  la 
creation  du  code  international  est  la  plus  importante  des  garanties  mutuelles  pour  tous 
les  Etats  ;  et  que  ce  travail,  fait  de  commun  accord,  demandera  plusiem's  annees, 
avant  (Tetre  terniine. 

Les  Etats  ne  ponvant  desarmer  que  siinKltaiienient,  et  lorsque  le  code  international 
et  le  tribunal  arl)itral  des  nations  auront  ete  erees  de  comnmn  accord  ;  il  inaporte  de 
faire  rediger  an  jilus  tot  le  code  international  au  prealable. 

L'luunl)le  vieillard  qui  a  I'lionneur  de  presenter  ce  [irojet  des  garanties  a 
rapprociation  du  Congres  de  Londres,  s'est  aft'ermi,  depuis  18ti3,  dans  la  conviction 
profonde,  que  la  double  creation  du  code  international  et  du  tribunal  arbitral  des 
nations  est  la  seule  garantie  serieuse  qu'on  pent  donner  aux  peuples  pour  leur  s'^curite 
recipro.pK',    et   qu'elle   leur  est   aussi   necessaire   que   les  lois   et   les  tribnnaux    sont 
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necessaires  aux  partirnliers  :  et  menie,  aussi  indispensiible  que  Test  la  hiniiere  du 
soleil. 

Aux  natious  d'upter  entre  Tore  nnuvelle  de  repos  et  de  prosp6rite  quelles  peuvent 
voir  cDUiuieuL-tT,  et  la  gene  et  lauxiete  nu  elles  sont. 

C'eat  le  oaa  ou  jamais  (1'appliquer  le  fameux  adage  :  vouloir,  c'est  pouvoir. 

PRECIS  OF  PAPER  BY  CAPTAIN  SICCARDI. 

L'aptaiu  Siceardi,  of  Milan,  presents  a  paper  on  "  Disarmament."  Disarmament 
needs  nuly  the  irrevm'alile  tlecree  of  public  opinion.  Nations  are  still  like  flocks,  led 
by  shepherds.  We  do  not  get  rid  of  this  shirt  of  NesSim,  liecause  we  have  the  })oison 
of  militarism  in  our  veins.  This  virxis  is  at  the  root  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  fact  of 
History,  tliat  wars  lictwoen  city  and  city,  or  district  and  district,  were  abolished  as 
soon  as  the  cities  or  distrit-ts  were  disarmed.  They  were  disarmed  by  violence,  and 
though  petty  wars  were  put  an  end  to,  the  era  of  great  wars  began.  It  is  idle  to 
suppttse  that  Governments  will  disarm  spontaneously  or  as  the  consequence  of  some 
general  Congress.  We  must  address  nursi'lves  to  the  people  who  have  hitherto  been 
blind  tu  their  true  interests.  We  must  disjierse  their  ignoratice  and  jirejudices  and 
siiow  the  evil  and  misery  of  the  war.  To  ask  for  siuudtaneous  disarmaments  is  to  ask  an 
impossiliility.  but  everyone  should  advocate  disarmament  in  his  own  country.  A 
country  disjirmed  may  safely  rely  upon  the  valoTir  of  its  citizens  fighting  for  hearth 
and  h«»me.      Fear  produces  our  armaments,  it  is  pity  that  will  dissolve  them. 

sr.MMAKY     OF     ADDItKSS     OX     THE     DISARMAMENT     OF 

NATIONS.                                                          -;] 
By  (xKoRiiE  Dana  Boardmax,  D.D.,  >■ .  "- .n    _^^ 

Dr.  Boardrnan  commences  by  referring  to  two  principal  theories  of  human 
society. — the  one  that  it  consists  of  separate  units  having  no  "organic  union  "  ;  the 
other  that  humanity  is  a  person,  each  individual  member  being  a  "  vital  component  in 
the  great  organisTU."  The  latter  theory  is  found  in  St.  Paul's  famous  analogy  of  the 
human  body  ;  so  mankind  is  one  "body  of  di%'ers  natures  and  offices  unified  into  one 
great  common  society."  Every  nation  is  a  person  having  its  own  idiosyncrasy,  mis- 
sion, and  function.  Each  in  simple  virtue  of  ifs  own  existence  is  also  international  ;  its 
relation  to  the  other  nations  being  one,  not  of  competition,  but  of  co-operation. 
"  We  are  memiiers  one  of  another"  is  St.  Paul's  conception  of  this  ideal  society. 

Although  wars  may  have  had  their  purpose  in  the  past,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  (iods  government  is  progress  ;  and  what  war  may  have  been  relatively 
rigiit  yesterday  is  absolutely  wrong  to-day.  War  now  is  as  though  the  right  foot 
should  kick  against  the  left  :  and  "  if  right,  honour,  and  truth  are  in  their  nature 
spiritual  instead  of  carnal,  then  the  wea])ons  of  our  warfare  must  be  the  same." 

Believing  that  the  policy  of  God  is  peace,  I  belicvf-that  the  Divine  Master  summons 
the  nations  to  disarmanlent.  It  may  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  war, 
while  "  I  believe  in  thi'  right  of  self-defenee  :  and  we  still  need  a  body  of  armed  men 
as  a  National  Police." 

Let  America  propose  to  the  nations  to  disarm,  sufistituting  arliitiation  or  some 
other  pacific  policy.  \\'illiam  Penn  showed  that  it  i-ould  be  done  ;  as  well  as  the 
(ieneva  Arlutration. 

"  In  the  conception  of  all  mankind  lies  tho  secret  of  the  great  conciliation  of  the 
great  schism  in  the  body  of  humanity."  The  cure  of  war  lies  in  flu-  <onfidence  and 
the  lirotherhood  and  co-o))eration  announced  in  disarmament.  cm.,. 

DISCUSSION. 

H»*v.  G.  D.  BOARDMAN,  D.D.  (U.S.A.)  moved  as  an  amendment  to 
the  tirHt  i-esolntion  that  tin-  words,  "  the  whole  Civilized  world," 

he  Huhstitniod  for  the  words  "  the  icltolr  of  Kiiruper  There  were 
lfM),(M)<>,(KHl  ])ooph'  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  "who  wished  to  have 
a  part  in  tin-  jiassing  of  that  noble   resolution. 

The  amciidnient  haviiia-  been  seconded,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Levi  K..K)SI>IN  (lihodo  Is.,  U.S.A.),  in  sii])porting  the  rcKohition, 
said  that  in  America  disarmament  had  proceeded  relativ<dy  to  popula- 
tion. In  1875  tliere  was  one  soldier  to  every  1,700  persons,  while  to-day 
there  was  hut  one  to  every  2,50t)  persons.  According  to  the  Arbitral  Treaty  of 
the    American    States   Congress  no  conceivable  rpiestion  was  exempted 
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from  arbitration.  Even  the  question  of  the  independence  of  the  States 
of  America  might  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Brazil  had  recently  endorsed 
the  Treaty,  and  had  recommended  that  every  State  on  the  American 
Continent  should  send  a  delegate  to  Chili,  urging  her  to  accept  it. 
Brazil   had  only  one  soldier  to  every  thousand  people. 

Professor  BENJAMIN  TRUEBLOOD  (Penn  College,  Iowa)  said  that  he 
did  not  I'ise  to  go  at  all  into  the  general  discussion  of  the  subjects,  but 
simply  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  moral  force  of  disarmament.  He 
disliked  to  allude  to  his  own  country  (America),  but  that  was  about  the 
only  one  of  which  he  knew  anything.  At  the  close  of  the  Great  Civil 
War  there  were  about  a  million  of  men  in  the  Federal  Armies,  and  some- 
thing near  half-a-million  in  the  Southern  Army.  The  Govern- 
ment deliberately  disarmed  and  sent  back  to  civil  life  the  soldiers  of  the 
Federal  Armies,  and,  following  that,  the  Southern  Army  disbanded.  That 
simple  act  on  the  part  of  the  two  sections  of  his  country  had  had  a 
moral  power  which  had  been  incalculable.  There  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  in  his  cotmtry,  since  the  war  of  the  bloody  shirt,  and  yet  no 
one  had  ever  been  able  to  hnd  it.  It  had  been  about  as  mythological  as 
the  celebrated  garment  of  Nessus,  but  if  the  country  had  kept  the 
armies  lest  there  should  have  been  another  outbreak  of  rebellion,  he 
feai'ed  that  they  would  have  found  that  bloody  shirt  a  hundred  times 
over.  There  was  a  moral  power  in  disarmament  which  would  wield  a 
force  in  Europe  that  w^ould  be  simply  tremendous.  The  great  historian, 
Guizot,  claimed  for  France  the  lead  in  all  the  civilization  of  P]urope.  If 
France  would  have  the  courage  to  begin  the  great  movement  of  disarma- 
ment her  example  would,  in  a  short  time,  he  believed,  be  followed  by 
all  the  European  nations. 

M.  Passy  said  that  the  Chairman  had  expressed  a  desire  that  some 
European  voice  should  be  heard  upon  the  siibject.  He  (M.  Passy)  was  for  the 
moment  the  European  voice,  and  he  assured  the  assembly,  not  only  in 
his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  universality 
of  Europe,  and  he  might  say  of  America,  there  w^as  a  feeling  of  revolt 
against  the  present  state  of  things.  He  hoped  that  they  would  be 
unanimotis  in  carrying  the  resolution.  In  his  cotmtrj^  they  had  the 
conscription,  and  he  asked  the  meeting  to  think  of  all  the  misery  that 
that  caused.  It  compelled  men  to  leave  their  homes  and  abandon  their 
professions  and  go  to  serve  in  the  army. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  said  that  he 
had  attended  the  Congress  meetings  since  the  beginning,  and  had  been 
very  much  pleased  by  the  spirit  which  had  been  manifested  by  all  the 
speakers.  He  felt  sure  that  that  Congress  in  this  the  first  city  of  the 
world  would  have  a  very  material  effect  tipon  the  Governments  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Speaking  as  a  Scotchman  he  felt  sure  that  the 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen  would  fully  endorse  the  sentiments 
of  the  Congress.  He  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  there 
shall  be  stich  a  unanimity  of  feeling  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
that  Christian  people  everywhere  will  lift  up  their  voice  as  one  man 
and  say  that  no  longer  should  the  sword  be  drawn  from  the  scabbard, 
but  that  the  people  shall  dwell  in  peace  :  and  wlien  an  end  shall  be  put 
to  the  enormities  and  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  warlike  armaments 
that  we  see  around  us  on  every  hand.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature 
he  protested  against  the  enormous  amount  of  money  that  was  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  armed 
peace.  An  armed  peace  was  an  anomaly.  Let  every  one  of  them  not 
only  in  name  and  in  profession  be  Christians,  but  let  them  use  every 
opportunity  of  making  that  profession  clear  and  unmistakable  in  the 
world,  until  the  time  comes  when  every  nation  shall  acknowledge  that 
He  who  is  our  lawful  King  is  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
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M.  jAgUES  DUMA8  FaUCHER,  of  Nismes,  France,  said  that  he 
thought  that  if  he  coukl  read  the  minds  of  his  English  and  American 
friends  he  should  find  a  sincere  commiseration  for  those  who  were  still 
under  com]")ulsory  service.  For  the  consolation  of  people  who  pitied 
them  he  wislu-d  to  say  that  evil  bears  its  remedy  in  itself,  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  precisely  that  com])ulsory  service  that  would 
bring  about  disarmament.  Even  their  jU'eachers,  their  ministers,  and 
their  ])riests  had  to  be  soldiers  now.  Formerly  in  the  schools  they 
could  hear  teachers,  who  had  never  seen  what  war  was  like,  holding  it 
up  to  their  pupils  as  a  very  grand  thing  ;  but  now  that  they  themselves 
had  to  go  to  tlu'  barracks,  and  be  drilled,  they  did  not  find  it  amusing 
at  all.  and  he  thought  that  they  would  no  more  show  war  under  svtch  a 
grand  aspect  to  their  pupils.  It  had  been  said  by  their  hon.  friend, 
M.  Passy,  that  morning,  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  money  had  gone 
into  smoke,  but  they  did  not  get  even  that  now  for  their  money,  as  the 
new  powder  did  not  smoke.  The  way  to  peace  would  be  found  in  the 
love  for  peace. 

M.  Va?1!^EUR  (representative  in  Paris  of  the  Peace  Society)  said 
tliat  it  was  all  very  well  to  tell  the  Powers  to  disarm.  They  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  would  ask  the  Congress  to  call  upon  the 
Inter- Parliamentary  Congress,  which  was  to  meet  in  London  next  week,  to 
urge  France  to  go  to  Washingt(m.  and  be  the  first  nation  in  the  world 
to  conclude  an  arbiti-ition  treaty.  If  France  did  that  the  otlier  nations 
would  very  soon  follow  the  example.  France  and  Germany  are  armed 
to  the  teeth,  Russia  had  a  sword  in  each  hand,  and  if  you  ask  any  one 
of  these  countries  to  disarm  it  would  say  :  "  Disarm  ?  Why,  look  at  my 
neighbour  !  I  will  not  disarm."  The  speaker  concluded  by  saying  that 
the  people  of  Europe  were  at  this  moment  in  the  position  of  a  man 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  who  was  so  fascinated  by  the  danger 
before  him  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  over  the  precipice. 
The  people  of  Europe  were  fascinated  by  the  terror  of  war  :  and  he 
would  say  to  them  as  you  would  say  to. the  man  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  "Lo  !  Friend  :  Avert  your  eyes  from  the  danger:  Look  up, 
Look  up." 

Rafiuddin  Ahmad  Moulvi  (Bombay)  said  that  it  was  a  great  pity 
that  in  the  International  Peace  Cong-ress  no  representative  fi-omthe  great 
c<tntinent  of  Asia  should  be  found.  He  was  sorry  indeed  because  that 
excluded  Asia  from  the  civilized  world,  because  the  first  resolution  said  : 
"The  Congress  feels  that  it  can  affii-m  that  the  whole  civilized  world 
desires  Peace."  There  being  no  re])resentative  fiftm  Asia  seemed  to 
show  that  Asia  did  not  want  peace  and  that  therefoi-e  it  was  not  ciAili/ed. 
That  Avas  a  great  stigma.  He  came  before  the  meeting  to  say  tliat  no 
continent  more  desired  peace  than  his  :  and  if  any  continent  was  in 
need  of  ])eace  it  was  cei-tainlj'  Asia.  Asia  was  noted  for  wars  and  knew 
the  consefjuence  of  wars  and  battles,  and  he  was  in  a  positifm  to  tell  the 
delegates  from  Eurojjc  and  America  that  every  person  in  Asia  would  be 
for  )»eace.  Put  when  Asia  saw  that  her  most  civilized  sistei'S,  America 
and  lOurope,  wanted  more  armaments,  moi'e  men,  more  battles,  then  it 
was  content  with  its  own  destiny  and  said  "What  is  the  use  of  know- 
ledge, what  is  th«-  use  of  philosophy,  what  is  the  use  of  modern 
r'ivilizatif)n  when  all  rjuarrols  arc  to  be  decided  by  mere  brutal  and 
phvsical  force  r  " 

He  couhl  assure  them  that  the  government  of  India  was  the  most 
liap})y  covf-rnment  of  the  present  day,  altliough  India  was  in  darkness. 
Through  the  peace  and  orrler  which  the  P>ritish  (Government  had  brought 
into  the  country,  and  the  intellectual  food  that  it  had  given,  they  were 
able  to  tell  what  was  better  for  civilization.  In  auch  weak  countries 
peace  was  absolutely  necessary   for  progress  and   civilization.     It    had 
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been  said  that  Christian  people  desired  peace.  He  as  a  Moslem  could 
tell  them  that  Mohammedans  were  equal  to  Christians  in  their  desire 
for  peace.  Perhaps  the  word  "Mohammedan'''  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  bloodshed  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  and  Americans.  There 
were  no  such  doctrines  in  his  i-eliji^ion.  If  there  was  any  religion  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  that  wanted  and  enjoined  Peace,  that  religion 
was  Mohammedanism.  No  monaivh  in  the  world  had  a  greater  desire 
for  peace  than  the  Shah  of  Pei'sia,  and  the  ai'ticle  by  Professor  Vambery 
showed  that  the  JSultan  of  Turkey  wanted  Peace.  At  present  the 
counti-ies  of  the  K;ist  were  afraid  indeed  of  civilized  Kuro]>e  with  its 
million  of  soldiers.  If  Europe  would  set  the  exam]>le  of  disarmament 
those  countries  would  follow  that  exami)le. 

M.  DesMOULINS  (Paris)  asked  why  were  the  nations  armed  ?  The 
object  of  arming  was  to  conquer  and  to  hold  the  results  of  conquest. 
Under  the  American  Treat 3^  of  April  2(S,  the  right  of  coni^uest  was 
eliminated  for  ever.  If  the  nations  would  eliminate  that  right,  there 
would  be  no  excvise  or  pretext  foi'  armies. 

Mr.  LassasIE  (London)  said  that  the  question  was  a  social  ques- 
tion. Lord  Randol})h  Churchill  was  not  exactly  a  jieace  man,  he 
thought,  but  for  all  tliat  at  the  Paddington  Vestry  Hall,  some  time  ago, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  English  were  better  able  to  cope  with  the  Con- 
tinental peoi)le,  because  they  (the  English)  did  not  have  to  waste  three 
long  years  of  their  youth  in  military  service.  Who  were  the  nations 
who  had  to  work  hardest  ?  The  Germans,  the  French,  the  Belgians,  the 
Swiss,  and,  indeed,  all  the  armed  nations.  Who  were,  next  to  that,  the 
nations  who  worked  the  least,  who  had  Saturday  afternoons,  no  Sunday 
work,  plenty  of  holidays,  only  fifty-four  hours'  work  a  week,  and  who 
were  actually  asking  eight  hours  a  day  ?  The  English,  the  Americans, 
the  Australians,  the  New  Zealanders. 

Mons.  le  Pastor  A.,  Cadot  (Chauny)  said  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
have  a  social  system  of  peace,  but  that  we  should  have  the  Gospel  of 
Peace  preached.  Our  duty  to  everyone  was  to  go  and  spread  round 
about  us  the  good  principles  represented  at  that  meeting.  A  man, 
because  he  is  anxious  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  mercy  and  magnani- 
mity, may  be  taken  and  })ut  in  prison  :  but  will  he  be  stopped  by 
that  ?  Never  !  He  will  go  on  in  the  name  and  with  the  strength  of 
the  Lord.  There  was  at  the  meeting  a  dear  lady,  Miss  Peckover,  who 
had  given  the  means  of  spreading  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tracts 
about  peace,  and  if  any  of  his  countrymen  would  write  to  him  lie  would 
give  them  as  many  as  they  desired. 

Mr.  .J.  Bevan  Braithwaite  said  that  they  had  had  Americans,  a 
Scotchman,  and  several  foreigners  on  the  platform,  and  he  did  not  want 
the  question  to  go  as  though  there  were  no  Englishmen  interested  in  it. 
The  deep  heart  of  England  responded  to  the  necessity  of  disarmament. 
He  wished  to  lay  responsibility  upon  the  Christian  Church.  How  was 
it  that  among  the  great  churches  of  this  country  there  was  only  one 
.very  small  section — a  little  Benjamin,  as  it  were — that  was  thoroughly, 
heartily  faithful  on  the  subject  of  disarmament.  ]f  the  Church  of  Christ 
were  faithful,  we  should  h^arn  war  no  more. 

Mr.   (^HARLES  Thompson   jn-oposed  that  the  third   resolution   should 

read,  "The  Congress  considering-  that  the  timidity  of  a  sing-le 
power  or  other  causes  might  delay  indefinitely  the 
convocation,  &c." 

Mr.  W.  Evans  Darby  :  I  may  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
that  we  accept  that  alteration. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  U.  Murkland,  D.D.,  said  that  it  was  one  of 
the  great  remarks  of  Goethe,  that  the  chief  benetit  of  history  was  to 
create  enthusiasm.     A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  had  been  created  in  the 
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Congress,  but  theiv  was  one  imperative  necessity  for  every  canse  that 
was  to  conquer,  and  that  was  faith  in  its  ultimate  success.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  press  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  from  day 
to  day  with  somewhat  of  a  i)ratrouizing  air.  as  if  to  say,  "You  are  good 
chiklren,  some  of  you  cranks,  but  we  will  pat  you  on  the  back  ;  what 
you  say  does  not  amount  to  anything."  It  shoukl  amount  to  something. 
They  had  faith  in  the  ultimate  issues  of  the  Congress.  Disarmament 
was  not  an  imjHissibility.  Nobody  who  read  the  history  of  the  hist 
thirty  years  couki  consider  any  reform  an  impossibility  that  had  God 
on  its  side.  It  was  a  great  saying  of  the  German  people  that  one  with 
God  was  a  majority.  They  had  God  on  their  side  in  the  Peace  move- 
ment, and,  therefore,  they  were  decidedly  in  the  majority.  Was  it  not 
possible  so  to  agitate  i»ublic  opinion  through  the  press  and  through  the 
puli>it  that  they  should  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  truth  of  that 
German  saying  should  become  regnant,  should  become  invincible  ? 
Theabolition  of  slavery  seemed  an  imi»ossibility  but  it  was  acconii)li8hed. 
One  of  the  great  leaders  of  that  movement  took  for  his  motto,  "  The 
battle  is  not  yours  but  God's,"  and  he  said  to  his  daughter,  "  You  will 
find  that  my  Ril)le  opens  at  that  verse."  As  one  of  the  race  of  men, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  he  (the  sjjeaker)  supported  the  Peace  move- 
ment, and  he  looked  forward  to  its  complete  and  glorious  consum- 
mation. 

Mrs.  Wkjha.M  (Dublin),  who  was  received  with  loud  applause,  said  : 
There  is  a  French  maxim  naturalised  in  our  country,  "  C'i  ii'est  que  le 
premier  pa^s  qui  coifte."  In  this  matter  of  disarmament  it  is  very  true, 
"  Ce  )i'esf  qi/c  If  premier  jif(^  qui  ronfr.'"  What  a  glorious  ambition  for  any 
nation  to  be  the  first  to  lay  the  swoi-d  at  the  feet  of  humanity  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  I  It  is  not  bravery  which  keeps  the 
nations  armed  to  the  teeth.  If  the  gentlemen  of  various  nations  who 
meet  day  by  day  on  this  platform,  and  exchange  loving  looks  and  words, 
came  armed  to  the  teeth,  we  could  not  call  them  brave  and  noble.  It  is 
cowardice  which  keeps  the  nations  armed,  and  it  would  be  magnificent 
and  true  self-sacrifice  to  be  the  first  in  this  noble  work  of  disarmament. 
Now  just  one  word  about  those  dumb  millions  of  Europe,  the  women 
and  children,  who  are  the  greatest  sufferers  in  war.  In  the  names  of 
those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves.  I  ask,  and  I  pray,  that  every  one 
of  you  here  may  feel  your  arms  strengthened  and  your  tongue  made  more 
eloquent  in  forwarding  this  great  cause  of  peace  when  you  remember 
the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  poor  women  and  children  that  war  has 
produced — when  you  remember  that  for  \y,\v\  of  her  life  almost  every 
woman  on  the  Continent  is  a  widow  virtually,  and  very  often  actually  ;that 
most  of  the  children  are,  at  least  for  part  of  their  lives,  virtually  orphans, 
because  the  husband  ancl  father  is  taken  away  to  fill  the  armies  which  are 
to  desolate  this  earth.  Oh.  in  the  name  of  all  those  sufferings,  all  those 
tears,  all  those  heart-breaking  agonies  which  women  and  children  have 
suffered,  I  ask  you  to  be  strong  and  self-sacrificing  in  this  great  cause, 
and  the  God  of  Peace  will  rewai-d  you  I 

The  (  HAiKMAN  :  If  there  be  no  objection  I  will  put  the 
four  resolutions  together. 

The  four  resolutions  (jii  the  paper  were  then  put  to  the 
meetino;  and  carried  unaniniouslv. 

Mr.  Dakijy  announced  that  in  conse<|uence  of  communi- 
cations of  enquiry  received  from  the  Greek  Minister  and  M. 
Emil  Mijato\  itch,  invitations  for  the  remaining  sittings 
would  l)e  .sent  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Congress.  The 
latter  subsequently  attended. 
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THUUSDAV    AFTEKN(X)X,    17th   JLl.V. 
RECEPTION  OF  DELEGATES  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

The  delegates,  about  400  in  nuniher,  had  the  honour 
of  being:  received  bv  the  Lord  Mavor  and  the  Ladv 
Mayoress  at  the  Mansion  House  at  four  o'clock  on 
Thursday,  the  17th  July.  The  formal  reception  having 
taken  ])lace  in  the  saloon,  tea  and  coffee  were  provided,  and 
the  handsome  suite  of  rooms  thrown  open  to  the  guests. 
After  an  interval  the  company  gathered  in  the  l^gyptian 
Chamber,  Amongst  those  present,  either  on  the  platform  or 
in  the  audience,  were  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Field,  the  Marcpiis  of 
Bristol,  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.,M.  Frederic  Passy,  Rev. 
Dr.  Reuen  Thomas,  Rev.  Dr.  Murkland,  Mr.  F.  I).  Mocatta, 
Rev.  Newman  Hall,  Rev.  R.  Balgarnie,  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard, 
Rev.  P.  Husband  Davies,  Rev.  Dr.  Grammer,  Rev.  J.  O. 
Jackson,  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holvoake,  Mrs.  Belva  Lock  wood, 
Mr.  W.  Hazell,  Mrs.  Wigham,'  Mr.  W.  Evans  Darby,  Mr. 
Hodgson  Pratt,  Miss  Peckover,  Miss  Ellen  Robinson  (Liver- 
pool), Baron  De  St.  Georges  Armstrong,  Rev.  Dr.  Moxom, 
Dr.  Pankhurst,  Ratiuddin  Ahmad  Moulvi  (Bombay),  M. 
Duraas-Faucher,  M.  Yasseur  (Paris),M.Borg,  M.P.  (Sweden) 
Signor  Moneta,  Mr.  J.  B.  Braithwaite,  &c.,  6cc. 

The  Lord  Mayor. 

The  entrance  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  accompanied  l)y  the 
Lady  Mayoress  and  several  of  the  distinguished  guests, 
evoked  applause,  which  continued  during  the  depositing  of 
his  Lordship's  insignia  of  office.      This  having  subsided. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  : 

My  Lords,  Mesdames  et  Messieurs, — Mon  premier  devoir  en  qualite 
d'hote  est  de  vous  souhaiter  une  cordiale  bienvenue  a  la  Mansion  House. 
Je  puis  vous  assurer  que  je  n'ai  jamais  preside  aucune  asseniblee  avec 
un  plus  grand  plaisir  que  celui  que  j'eprouve  en  ce  moment,  car  je  ue 
me  souviens  pas  qu'il  y  ait  eu  une  reunion  dont  le  but  comportat  des 
principes  aussi  profondement  philanthropiques  et  d'une  aussi  vaste 
etendue  que  ceux  que  votre  Congres  se  propose  de  propager. 

Je  suis  heureux  de  constater  que  vos  travaux  en  faveur  de  la  Paix 
ne  se  bornent  pas  a  rechercher  cette  Paix  entre  les  nations,  mais,  ce  qui 
est  encore  bien  plus  important  et  qui  est  le  premier  de  tous  les  besoins, 
tendent  a  Fetablir  entre  les  honimes. 

Je  remarque  qu'entre  autres  questions  vous  traitez  de  celle  qui 
touche  au  caractere  sacre  de  la  vie  humaine.  Je  crains,  malheureuse- 
ment,  que  ce  caractere  ne  soit  en  differents  endroits  tout  au  moins 
meconnu,  si  ce  n'est  dedaigne. 

Je  vols  egalement  que  vous  vous  occupez  de  la  fraternise  des 
hommes  et  despeuples.  Pour  ma  part,  je  ne  con(?oi8  pas  comment  vous 
pourrcz  obtenir  la  fratc-rnite  des  peuples  sans  avoir  etabli  celle  des 
hommes,  puisque  les  peuples  ne  sont  que  des  agglomerations  d'hommes. 
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Vous  ti*aitez  aussi  de  renseignement  de  Dieu  aux  juifs  dans  TAncien 
Teitameut,  et  de  renseignement  du  Christ  au  monde  dans  le  Nouveau 
Testament.  Ce  n'est  pas  trop  de  dire  qu'on  pent  chercher  en  vain  a 
travers  ces  liantes  lemons  la  moindre  justification  de  la  persecution  des 
creatures  dv  Dieu,  au  nom  de  Dieu  meme,  ou  au  nom  du  Christ.  Aussi 
n'est-ce  pas  un  fait  a  deplorer  qu'a  la  fin  du  XIX  siecle  il  se  trouve  des 
hommes,  se  pretendant  civilises,  qui  se  forment  en  partis  dans  le  but 
avoue  de  persecuter  leurs  semblables  ?  N'est-ce  pas  decourageant, 
n'est-ce  pas  liumiliaut  de  tourner  des  regards  vers  la  Russie  et  de  songer 
aux  traitements  barbares  infliges  a  la  fois  par  le  gouvernement  de  ce 
pays  aux  chretiens  I't  aux  juifs  ? 

My  Loids  ft  Messieurs,  vous  avez  une  grande  (Buvre  devant  vous. 
Ce  sent  les  ecuries  d'Augias  a  nettoyer.  Puisse  Dieu  vous  accorder  la 
force  d'accomplir  cette  tache  ! 

My  President,  my  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  first  duty  as 
host  is  naturally  to  welcome  you — as  I  do  most  heartily — to  the  Mansion 
House  of  the  City  of  London.  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of 
presiding  over  many  meetings  under  this  roof,  but  I  sa.y  unhesitatingly 
I  never  presidetl  with  greater  pleasure  than  upon  this  occasion,  for 
this  reason  :  that  1  belicA'e  there  never  was  a  gathering  at  the 
Mansion  House  —  certainly  there  has  not  been  one  during  my 
mayoralty  —  the  objects  of  which  are  so  thoroughly  humanitarian 
ami  so  far-reaching  as  are  the  objects  of  this  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  find  that  your  labours  in  the  interests  of  peace  are  not 
restricted  to  peace  between  nation  and  nation,  but  that  they  are  devoted 
first  of  all  to  bringing  al)out,  if  possible,  that  first  desideratum,  peace 
between  men  and  men.  Nations  are  mere  agglomerations  of  men  ;  and 
I  say  without  hesitation  that  if  you  cannot  succeed  in  bringing  about 
peace  between  men  and  men  then  peace  between  nation  and  nation  is  a 
mere  emi)ty  ])hrase.  I  see  from  your  })rograniine  that  you  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  1  am  sorry  to  say 
the  result  of  my  ol)servati()n  is  that  in  some  countries  that  item  is 
scarcely  appreciated  at  its  full,  that  in  some  countries  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  is  almost  ignored  ;  because  if  that  sacredness  were  properly 
ap))reciated,  surely  human  beings — men,  woman,  and  children  -  could 
not  by  any  ))ossibility  be  driven  out  of  the  countries  of  tlieir  ])irth  upon 
any  })retext  whatever  save  that  of  utter  criminality.  According  to  your 
programme,  I  see  that  you  deal,  among  other  items,  with  God's  teaching 
to  tiie  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  Christ's  teaching  to  the 
world  in  the  New  Testament.  I  say  withont  scru])]e  that  in  either 
of  those  teachings  man  must  seek  in  vain  for  the  slightest  justification 
for  persecuting  his  fellow  creatures  on  the  mere  ground  that  they 
worshij)  our  common  Divine  Creator  after  the  fashion  of  their  own 
faith.  Unfortunately  tliere  is  a  blot  in  that  connection  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  of  (uirs.  It  makes  one  almost  blush  for  his  htimanity 
when  he  hears  of  men  calling  themselves  human  lieings,  calling  them- 
sejvi-s  civiiisefl.  }»an<ling  themselves  tog<'ther  in  oj-der  to  ])ersecute  their 
fellow  beings  an<l  their  fellow  countrymen  Ix-cause  they  do  not  agree 
on  that  one  point  which  is,  after  all,  an  item  between  God  and  God's 
creatures — the  iteni  of  faith.  While  we  have  to  bbish  foi"  some  coun- 
tries, we  must  feel  j)ride  in  regarding,'  tlie  action  of  others.  Pride  swells 
one's  breast  immensely  when  one  thinks  of  the  freedom  in  that  respect 
which  prevails  in  this  England  of  ours  1  say  in  this  i-espect  Kngland 
sets  an  exam])le  to  the  world  ;  and  1  sliouhl  be  vo-y  glad  if  the  world  as 
a  whole  were  H  little  mf)re  quick  than  it  is  at  ])resent  to  follow  it.  But 
I  am  proud  to  see  that  in  several  nations  the  attem]>t  to  inti-oduce  re- 
ligions jjersecution  is  ]irom]>tly  quenched,  and  if  it  is  not  as  prom])tly 
queiifhed  as  it  might  be,  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  determined  efforts  on 
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the  part  of  good  and  pious  men,  Christians  and  others,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  stamp  out  that  blot  upon  our  humanity.  One  does  not  like  to 
be  personal,  but  when  we  turn  to  Russia,  and  when  we  see  how 
Christians  and  Jews  alike  are  barbarously  treated  because  of  their  belief, 
I  say  we  must  blush  for  that  country,  and  we  must  pray  that  God's 
blessing  will  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  direct,  humanly  speaking,  the 
fate  of  that  countrj'.  I  say  no  country  can  prosper,  no  country  can  be 
happy  where  persecution  is  paramount.  I  turn  again  to  this  country  of 
ours,  and  I  speak  upon  a  subject  in  which  I  am  personally  interested — 
the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  this  country.  My  position  here  is  an 
evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the  English  i)eople,  a  liberality  that  is 
illustrated  in  many  quarters  And  what  is  the  result  of  it  ?  The  result 
is  to  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  uttered  in  this  very  room  not  long 
since  by  that  large-hearted  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
said  that  among  the  best  supporters  of  hospitals  and  other  charities  in 
this  country  were  to  be  found  tho  members  of  the  ancient  faith  to  which 
it  is  my  pride  to  belong.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  you  treat  people,  so 
you  mould  them.  I  am  a  lover  of  horses,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  a 
horse  possessing  the  best  possible  temper  made  the  wildest  and  most 
uncontrollable  of  all  brutes  because  the  man  who  has  had  charge  of  him 
has  treated  him  in  a  brutal  manner.  In  every  animal  kindness  begets 
kindness,  and  surely  that  must  apply  to  the  highest  and  the  noblest  of 
all  God's  creatures.  I  am  afraid  I  have  detained  you  too  long,  but  if  I 
have,  you  will  forgive  me,  I  am  sure,  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  I 
have  touched  upon  so  lightly  is  one  very  near  and  dear  to  my  heart. 
My  nearest,  dearest,  and  best  friends  are  not  all  of  my  own  belief,  and 
Avhen  I  am  introduced  to  a  stranger  I  never  ask  of  the  introducer, 
"  What  is  your  friend's  religious  belief  ?  "  One  does  sometimes  ask 
when  a  gentleman  is  introduced  to  the  Mansion  House,  "What  is  his 
character  ?  "  But  I  hope  the  day  is  far  distant  Avhen  the  question  will 
have  to  be  put,  "What  is  his  religious  belief  .^  "  A  man's  religion,  I 
repeat,  is  a  matter  between  his  Creator  and  himself.  I  may  add  this 
with  regard  to  differences  of  belief,  that  if  we  think  we  are  right,  and 
that  certain  of  our  friends  in  their  religious  belief  are  wrong,  it  is  our 
duty  in  our  hearts  to  pity  those  whom  we  think  are  WTong  on  an  im- 
portant point,  and  not  because  we  think  them  unfortunate,  to  say,  "  We 
will  kick  them  in  order  to  add  to  their  misfortune."  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  wnth  which  you  have  listened  to  me, 
and  I  am  privileged  to  call  upon  the  President  of  the  Congress  to  address 
the  next  few"  words  to  you. 

Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  :  The  Lord  Mayor  has  been  good 
enough  to  say  that  I  am  called  upon  to  utter  a  few  words.  They  shall 
be  few — very  few  ;  but  1  hope  to  the  point.  He  shows  by  what  he  has 
said  that  he  knows  very  well  w^hat  we  are  coming  together  for ;  he 
knows  that  we  are  not  banded  together  for  any  faith,  for  any  nationality, 
but  foi"  the  union  of  the  Avhole  human  race.  One  of  the  first  phrases 
uttered  in  our  deliberations  was,  "  The  Fatherhood  of  God,"  and  follow- 
ing that  was  "The  brotherhood  of  man."  You,  Sir,  have  alluded  to 
circutij stances  peculiar  to  yourself  and  youi-  Lady  Mayoress  in  this  free 
country.  Let  me  tell  you  that  we,  in  our  far-off  land  beyond  the 
horizon,  long  ago  proclaimed  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
Almighty  and  before  the  law^  We  have  hospitals  in  New  York,  but 
among  our  munificent  charities,  the  charities  of  the  Hebrews  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  munificence  and  their  liberality.  I  say  for  one 
that  in  America  there  is  no  prejudice  whatever  against  the  Hebrews  as 
a  race.  Whatever  prejudice  there  may  be  against  them  is  a  prejudice 
against  individuals,  just  as  there  is  a  prejudice  against  individuals, 
fewer  or  more,  in  every  nationality,  in  every  creed.     The  world  may 
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laugii.  the  world  may  sneer,  but 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It"s  couiiii.i;'  yet,  for  a'  that, 
Wheu  maii  to  mau,  the  worhl  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 

The  Marquis  of  Rristoi>  :  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  come  here 
to-day,  and,  as  a  vice-president  of  the  luteriiational  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Association,  thank  yoiT  on  their  bi^half  for  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  received  us,  and  for  the  welcome  which  you  have 
accorded  to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  great  cause,  which  I  have 
bi-oughi  before  the  House  of  Lords,  though,  I  am  afraid,  very  in- 
effectively. It  strikes  me,  if  I  am  to  say  enything  for  England,  I 
cannot  say  it  better  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Derby,  who  said, 
*'  England  may  have  many  interests,  but  the  greatest  of  all  its  interests 
is  peace."  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  in  the  centre,  as  it  were,  of  this 
great  City  of  London  the  inhabitants  will  echo  that  sentiment  to  the 
utmost. 

M.  Frederic  Passy  :  I  have  the  honour  of  being  here  as  one  of 
th>-'  representatives  of  my  country  (France).  J.  well  remember  that 
wheu  in  the  midst  of  the  war  we  were  saying  that  it  was  possible  to 
substitute  arbitration  for  war  we  were  laughed  at  by  all  the  nations. 
But  that  idea  has  been  growing  year  by  year,  and  gaining  strength  day 
by  day.  You.  my  Lord  Mayor,  would  not  have  received  men  in  the 
name  of  peace  and  goodwill  among  nations  if  it  were  not  in  your 
ht'art.  1  thank  you.  We  are  eucoitraged  now  that  we  see  that  the 
official  representatives  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  nations  are 
receiving  us  and  encouraging  us,  and  that  from  the  official  chair  of  the 
Mansion  House  the  Lord  Mayor  has  not  only  said  "Welcome"  to  his 
guests,  but  (what  is  more  important)  has  welcomed  the  idea,  the  truth 
we  are  carrying  to  the  world. 

Rt'v.  lir.  GF,OR(iE  Dana  Roardman,  U.S.A.  :  There  is  one  word 
which  I  have  heard  in  this  Congress  that  has  been  ringing  through 
my  ears,  and  has  been  appealing  to  my  deepest  sensibilities.  It  is  this 
one  word.  Mankind.  We  are  here  to  demonstrate  that  humanity 
consists,  not  only  of  men  one  by  one  as  atoms,  but  that  humanity  in 
the  large  and  abiding  sense  of  the  term  means  man. 

Mr.  Georok  Gillett  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Lord  Mayor.  He  siiid:  As  a  citizen  of  this  great  City,  I  have  to  thank 
you  on  belialf  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
int-mber.  for  your  kindness  in  reci'iving  the  Congress  on  this  occasion. 
Might  I  be  allowed  to  add  tliat  you,  in  your  official  capacity  of  chief 
magistrate  of  this  great  empire,  rule  not  by  the  sword — which  I  am. 
happy  to  sec  lies  in  its  scabbard  on  your  table — but  by  an  army  of 
constabulary,  which  we  recognise  as  the  true  and  legitimate  representa- 
tives of  a  righteous  and  just  Government.  Whilst  we  have  a  quarrel 
against  that  anarcliy  wliicli  is  summe(l  uj)  in  the  tiny  word  war,  we 
havH  no  quarrel  against  the  p<jsition  of  tlu^  constables,  which  represent 
your  authority.  Indeed,  it  is  our  belief  and  hope  that  when  the 
GovemmentHof  the  world  shall  be  guided  by  enlightened  words  and 
just  administration,  it  will  be  found  that  a  constable  government  is  the 
propt-r  attituib-,  and  that,  in  consequence,  soldiers  will  be  done  away 
with  and  men  learn  war  no  more. 

Mr.  HODJiHON  Pratt  st-ronded,  saying  that  in  the  Mansion  House 
all  great  social,  religious,  and  philanthropic  movements  had  their 
origin.  No  great  organisation  for  th(!  W(;lfare  and  progress  of  man- 
kind considered  it  had  had  its  biitli  until  its  meeting  had  been  held 
there. 

The  vote  of  tliank.^  was  carried  hy  acclamation. 
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The  Loud  Mayor,  in  acknowledgment,  said  :  I  thank  you  for  this, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  it  so,  unneceSBary  vote  of  thanks — 
unnocesBary  because  my  reward  for  r«!ceiving  you  has  been  in  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  you,  and  in  the  additional  pleasure  of  expressing 
my  smpathy  with  the  great  work  you  have  in  hand.  I  venture  to  say 
that  this  Congress,  and  those  who  are  working  in  this  movement,  have 
an  exceedingly  great  work  before  them:  they  have  to  cleanse  an  Augean 
stable.  My  words  to  you  in  this  hall  will  be,  "God  grant  them  strength 
to  accomplish  it." 


THURSDAY   EVENING,  17th  JULY. 

SERVICE  AT    STAMFORD  HILL   CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

The  Rev.  J.  Morgan  Gibbon,  the  Pastor  of  this  church, 
had  uudertakeii  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  Congress.  A 
terrific  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  which 
lasted  the  whole  evening,  greatly  interfered  with  the  atten- 
dance, and  the  sermon  was  postponed  until  Sunday  morning, 
when  it  was  delivered  to  a  large  audience.  This  sermon 
will  be  published  by  the  Peace  Society.  A  service  was, 
however,  conducted  for  those  who  had  braved  the  weather, 
in  which  a  Peace  Address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  R.  B. 
Howard,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
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FRIDAY    MORNING,    ISth   JULY. 

The  (.'hair  was  taken  l)v  the  President  (Hon.  David 
Dudley  Field). 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  uieetinu"  having  been  read 
and  c'ontirnied,  Mr.  AV.  Fvans  Darby  read  a  letter  of 
.sympathy  from  the  Westminster  and  Longford  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  :  also  letters  expressing 
regret  because  of  their  inability  to  attend  the  Congress 
from  Heeren  Van  Eck  and  Bik.  of  Holland,  and  M.  Van  Put, 
of  Belgium. 

NATIONAL   CONTROL   OVEK    DECLARATION    OF   WAR. 
The  following  resolution,  which  liad   been   agreed  upon 
by   the  Procedure  Committee,  was  brought  forward  by   Mr. 

SxAPE  : 

(English.) 

'■  Whereas  the  very  principle  and  purpose  of  a  Universal 
Peace  Cong-ress  is  the  establisliment  of  the  juridical  status 
among  nations ;  whereas  the  Cong-ress  believes  that  all 
international  disputes  can  be  settled  by  peaceable  means  ; 
the  Congress  therefore  affirms  that  the  duty  of  these 
Congresses  is  to  investigate  the  means  of  establishing  a 
juridical  status.  The  Congress  whilst  refraining  from 
expressing  an  opinion  respecting-  the  establishment  of 
juridical  courts  in  the  form  suggested  by  the  Abbe  De- 
fourny  in  his  paper,  is  of  opinion  that  most  wars  could  be 
avoided  if  delay  could  be  secured,  during-  which  the  voice  of 
passion  could  be  stilled  and  the  voice  of  reason  heard.  The 
Congress  therefore  recommends  that  there  shall  be 
established  national  juridical  courts,  independent  of  the 
executive,  for  the  examination  of  all  disputes  which  might 
occasion  war.  and  that  such  courts  should  have  power  to 
call  for  all  information  in  the  possession  of  their  respective 
Governments.  The  considered  judgment  of  the  juridical 
court,  together  with  the  decision  requiring  reparation  of 
the  wrong,  as  set  forth  in  the  said  judgment,  shall  be  notified 
through  the  Embassy,  to  the  other  party  and  people,  and  be 
communicated  to  its  own  people  as  well  as  to  the  other 
Powers." 

(Vhksch.) 

••  Attendu  que  le  principe  meme,  le  but  d'un  Congres 
Universel  de  la  Paix  est  Tetablissement  de  I'etat  juridique 
entre  nations  ;  attendu  qu^  le  Congres  est  persuade  que 
toutes  lea  disputes  internationales  peuvent  se  resoudre  par 
des  moyens  paciflquf^s,  le  Congres  afflrme  que  le  devoir  de 
ces  Congres  est  de  recherchcr  les  moyens  d"etablir  un  etat 
juridique.  Le  Congres.  tout  en  sabstenant  d'exprimer  une 
opinion  ayant  rapport  a  Tetablissement  de  tribunaux 
juridiques  dans  la  forme  suggeree  par  M.  TAbbe  Defourny 
dans  sa  motion,  est  d'avis  que  la  plupart  des  guerres  pourraient 
gtre  ^vitees  si  un  d^lai  pouvait  etre  obtenu  pendant  lequel 
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la  voix  de  la  colere  pourrait  etre  apaisee  et  la  voix  de  la 
raison  entendue.  Le  Congr^s  recommande  done  I'etablisse- 
ment  de  tribunaux  juridiques.  ind^pendants  du  pouvoir 
exeeutif,  ayant  pour  mission  d'examiner  toutes  les  disputes 
qui  pourraient  amener  une  gruerre  et  ayant  le  pouvoir  de 
r^clamer  toutes  les  informations  dont  leurs  Gouvernements 
respectifs  seraient  en  possession.  Le  jug-ement  du  tribunal 
juridique,  avec  ses  considerants,  ainsi  que  la  decision  par 
laquelle  la  reparation  des  torts  serait  requisi,  telle  qu'elle 
serait  etablie  dansle  dit  jug-ement,  seraient  notifies  par  voie 
diplomatique  a  la  partie  et  a  la  nation  adverses  et  com- 
muniques k  la  nation  en  cause  aussi  bien  qu'aux  autres 
puissances."' 

Mr.   James  H.   Chace,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  seconded 

the   resohitioii,  which    Avas  unanimously   agreed   to    without 

any  discussion. 

SECTION   B. 

INTERNATIONAL   ARBITRATION. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Alexander,  London,  convener  of  the  Sectional 
Committee,  presented  the  report  on  this  section,  and  proposed 
the  followini;'  : — 

FIRST    RESOLUTION. 

(English.) 

"The  Congress  cong-ratulates  the  friends  of  peace  on  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  International  American  Confer- 
ence—with the  exception  of  the  representatives  of  Chili  and 
Mexico— at  Washing-ton  in  April  last,  by  which  it  was  re- 
commended that  arbitration  should  be  oblig-atory  in  all 
controversies  concerning- diplomatic  and  consular  privileg-es, 
boundaries,  territories,  indemnities,  rig-ht  of  navig-ation,  and 
the  validity,  construction,  and  enforcement  of  treaties,  and 
in  all  other  cases,  whatever  their  orig"in,  nature,  or  occasion, 
except  only  those  which,  in  the  judg-ment  of  any  of  the 
nations  involved  in  the  controversy,  may  imperil  its  inde- 
pendence. The  Cong-ress  respectfully  recommends  this 
resolution  to  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  and 
expresses  the  ardent  desire  that  treaties  in  similar  terms  be 
speedily  entered  into  between  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  The  Cong-ress  expresses  its  satisfaction  at  the 
adoption  by  the  Spanish  Senate,  on  June  16th  last,  of  a 
project  of  law  authorising-  the  Government  to  neg-otiate 
g-eneral  or  special  treaties  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  ail  disputes,  except  those  relating-  to  tne  independence 
and  internal  g-overnment  of  the  States  affected  ;  also  at  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  to  a  like  effect  by  the  Norweg-ian 
Storthing-,  on  March  6th  last,  and  by  the  Italian  Chamber, 
on  July  11th. 

(French.) 

"  Le  Gong-res  felicite  les  amis  de  la  ?aix  de  la  resolution 
adoptee  par  la  Conference  americaine  Internationale  (a 
Texception  des  representants  du  Mexique),  a  Washing-ton, 
au  mois  davril  dernier,  par  laquelle  il  a  ete  recommande 
que  TArbitrag-e  devint  oblig-atoire  dans  toutes  les  contesta- 
tions ayant  trait  a  des  privileg-es  diplomatiques  ou  con- 
sulaires,  a  des  frontieres  ou  limites.  territoires,  indemnitee, 
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droit  de  navig-ation,  ou  concernant  la  validity,  la  confection 
etla  mise  en  vig-ueur  de  traites.  et  dans  tons  les  autres  cas 
quelles  qu'en  soient  I'orig'ine,  la  nature  ou  Toccasion,  excepts 
ceux  qui,  au  jug-ement  de  Tune  des  nations  quelconque, 
parties  a  la  contestation,  pourraient  mettre  en  peril  I'ind^- 
pendance  de  cette  nation. 

••  Le  Gong-res  recommande  respectueusement  cette  re- 
solution a  lattention  des  hommes  d'Etat  d'Europe  et 
d'Amerique  et  exprime  lardent  desir  que  des  traites  dans 
des  termes  semblables  soient  promptement  sig-nes  par  les 
autres  nations  du  monde,  de  facon  a  prevenir  toutes  causes 
de  conflits  futurs  entre  elles,  et.  en  meme  temps,  a  servir 
dexemple  pour  les  autre  Etats. 

**  Le  Cong-res  exprime  sa  satisfaction  de  Tadoption  par  le 
Senat  espagnol.  le  16  Juin  dernier,  d  un  proj  et  de  loi  autorisant 
le  Gouvernement  a  neg-ocier  des  traites  g-eneraux  ou  speciaux 
darbitrage,  pour  le  reglement  de  tons  differends,  k 
I'exception  de  ceux  ayant  trait  a  I'independance  ou  k  I'ad- 
ministration  interieure  des  Etats  en  cause.  II  exprime  aussi 
sa  satisfaction  de  Tadoption  de  resolutions  tendant  au  meme 
but  par  le  Storthing  norvegien  le  6  Mars  dernier,  et  par  la 
Chambre  italienne,  le  11  Juillet  courant." 

Mr.  F.  Ba.ier  (Copenhagen)  seconded  the  resolution. 
Dr.  Tankhurst  read  a  paper,  supporting  it,  on 

THE     TREATY     SYSTEM     AND     CONCERT     OF     NATIONS     IN 
RELATION     TO     AN     INTERNATIONAL     TRIBUNAL. 

Witli  tlic  rstablisliinent  on  a  firm  basis  of  an  International  Tribunal  the  problem 
of  peace  l)et\veen  nations  would  receive  a  practical  solution. 

It  is  vital  then  to  gather  into  full  view  the  agencies  now  in  action  capable  of 
contributing  tn  the  formation  of  such  a  Tribunal. 

In  a  nation,  the  existing  system  of  law,  regarded  in  its  theoretic  completeness, 
consists  of  legislation — the  law-making  power — law,  a  tribunal,  and  coercive  processes 
to  secure  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal. 

Stated  summarily,  in  a  nation  there  are  legislation,  law,  tribunals. 

Historically,  the'full  national  system  started  from  a  power  to  decide  disputed 
questions  and  to  enforce  the  decisions. 

With  the  presence  of  a  tribunal  competent  to  decide  questions  and  capable  ox 
giving  effect  to  its  decision  by  inflicting  punishment,  all  the  other  iMHistituents  of  a 
complete  system  of  justice  gradually  followed  by  evolution. 

In  order  to  possess  on  the  international  scale  a  parallel  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  a  practical  working  power  analogous  to  the  sovereign  power  in  a  natwn.  This 
is  the  f:ntx  of  international  law  considered  as  an   instrument  of  international  justice. 

A  complete  international  system  would  comjjrise,  intcjrnational  legislation — law- 
making power — international  law,  tril)unal,  and  coercive  processes  enforcing  by 
SHfficient  penalties  the  judgments  of  the  tribunal. 

In  establishing  such  an  international  systein,  can  the  same  historic  course  be 
pursued,  as  that  which  has  been  followed  in  the  case  of  the  national  system? 

Where  in  the  international  body  of  agencies  can  be  found  the  material  out  of 
wliifh  to  develop  a  competent  coercive  agency  analogous  to  that  in  the  body  of 
national  agencies  ? 

The  Itomano-Germanic  Empire  was  successor  to  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Roman  Empire  conducted  government  and  law  on  the  basis  of  common  Empire.  A 
sinjrlc  Hfivereignty  prescribed  law  and  secured  peace.  The  supreme  majesty  of  the 
Roman  Einpire  gave  the  nations  the  Pax  Rom/iju/. 

The  I'lOinano-Ciermanic  empire  was  in  substance  a  federation,  a  f(;dcrai  orgiinifia- 
tion. 

This  enipire  preserved  and  presented  to  the  modern  world  in  a  ia(;re  (jr  less 
bualified  form,    on    an     international    scale,    international  legislation,    law,  tribunal, 
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procedure   more   or  lenw  effective   for   securing?  obedience  to  the  judgment  of  the 
tribunal. 

Tliis  federal  organisation  represented  in  a  tentative  form  an  international   system, 
having  for  its  working  organ  the  salient  features  of  an  International  Tribunal. 

The  imperfections  and  weaknesses  of  this  Komano-Cicrmanir  enqjirc  are  parts  of 
the  history  of  nations. 

The  modern  states-system  was  put  upon  its  iiistoric  career  by  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,  1648. 

But  this  states-system  was  attended  from  its  origin  onwards  by  the  memory, 
traditions,  and  precedents  of  the  Itoniano-I  Ji'iiiianic  empire,  considered  as  an 
international  system  with  its  international  legislalion,  law,  tribunal,  and  coercive 
agencies. 

Therefore,  the  modern  states-system  began  its  Iiistoric  course  with  the  rudiments, 
as  to  idea,  tradition,  and  precedents,  of  an  international  system,  having  foi'  its  main 
characteristic  an  International  Tribunal. 

This  conception  of  an  international  system  and  an  International  Tribunal  has 
never  ceased  to  occupy  a  place  in  tlie  life  of  nations. 

In  the  course  of  tiie  generations  that  have  passed  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
two  great  international  forces  have  been  in  constantly  increasing  activity  and  range 
of  operation,  contributing  greatly  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  international  system  with 
an  International  Tribunal. 

These  two  forces  are  the  Treaty  System  and  the  Concert  of  Nations. 

The  Treaty  system  is  a  great  instrument  to  define  common  duties  ;  the  Concert 
of  nations  is  a  great  organ  to  express  common  life  among  the  nations. 

By  the  joint  action  of  the  Treaty  System  and  the  Concert  of  Nations  the  people 
are  drawn  ever  more  and  more  into  the  condition  of  United  States,  of  a  true 
Comnaon  wealth. 

The  action  of  these  two  forces  brings  the  nations  more  and  more  into  a  great 
federation,  called  by  interests  and  sympathies  to  common  aims  and  joint  action. 

The  nati  ins  thus  enter  into  a  system  of  mutual  assurance  to  keep  the  peace  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  kept. 

The  treaties  commit  the  natii/ns  to  common  obligations  :  while  the  Concert  of 
Nations  commits  tliem  to  common  action. 

It  accordingly  becomes  important,  as  a  practical  question,  to  consider  how  far  out 
of  the  Treaty  System  may  be  evolved  international  legislation  and  law  ;  and  out  of 
the  Concert  of  Nations  may  be  evolved  an  International  Tribunal,  with  coercive  agency, 
to  secure  obedience  to  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal. 

Now,  treaties  are  in  the  international  system  what  statutes  are  in  the  national 
system,  with  the  difEerence  that  in  the  latter  case  there  exists,  and  in  the  former  case 
there  does  not  exist,  a  definite  common  sovereignty  to  enforce  the  law. 

It  is  to  supply  in  the  international  sphere  the  absence  of  a  definite  common 
sovereignty,  that  the  Concert  of  Nations  is  prominently  appealed  to. 

As  in  nations  statutory  law  tends  to  the  formation  of  a  code,  so,  on  the  inter- 
national scale,  treaties  tend  to  the  formation  of  an  international  code. 

The  processes  are  historically  parallel.  Wiiat  sanctions  the  law  national  is  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation. 

The  sanction  of  the  law  international  historically,  has  been  arbitration, 
mediation,  war. 

For  these  sanctions,  it  is  desired  to  substitute  the  joint  action  of  nations  in 
concert,  regulated  by  treaties,  and  pm-suing  common  ends  under  the  impulse  of 
international  obligation  and  conscience.  When  international  law  is  put  more  and 
mt»re  on  treaties,  and  when  the  treaties,  being  made  between  a  larger  and  larger 
number  of  nations,  are  at  the  same  time  put  upon  broader  grounds  of  common  right 
and  interest,  then  the  basis  is  firndy  laid  for  engaging  the  whole  power  of  all  the 
nations  in  enforcing  the  due  performance  of  the  treaties,  and  of  restraining  by 
sufficient  penalties  any  breach  of  them.  Tliese  treaties  being  set  up  in  the  common 
interest  of  all.  all  in  common  will  stand  forth  to  defend  them. 

Looking,  then,  to  these  two  uses  of  the  Treaty  System  and  Concert  of  Nations,  it 
becomes  of  the  highest  importance  to  put  each  of  these  factors  on  a  comprehensive 
basis. 

Since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  States-system  has  on  several  great  occasions 
been  resettled  under  common  treaty  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Powers. 

The  Treaties  of  Ryswick  and  Utrecht  came  into  existence  in  the  name  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  among  the  nations. 

No  doubt  this  was  an  ideal  to  which  facts  were  seldom  answerable. 

Still  there  was  present  the  sense  of  common  interest  and  effort  after  joint  action. 
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Tlie   iiniierlyiiiir  principle   was   the   uiainteDauce  of   the   indepeudence   of  each, 
combined  with  the  practical  equality  of  all. 

The  Treaties  of  Utrecht,  in  their  policy,  represented  the  Concert  of  Nations. 
Thev  grounded  tiie  States-system  upon   an  alliance   of  the  States  for  coninmu 
ends.     The  system   beiuj::    based    by    the    Towers    on    joint    aj^reement,    was   to    be 
disturbeil  nr  nioditied  only  by  joint  action. 

Tiie    foundation    of   all    was   an   alliance  of    the   Powers,   for  tlie    purpose  of 
presiiliiifr  over  and  direetim;-  the  international  life  of  the  nations. 

The  Treaties  of  Vienna  were  a  supreme  instance  both  of  the  Treaty  System  and 
tlie  Concert  of  Nations. 

Tiiese  Treaties  set  up  the  Five  Powers  as  a  great  international  organ. 
Amidst    much,  very  much,  that   was  against  liberty  and   the  good  of  man  from 
the  Treaties  of  Vienna,  and  the  action  in  concert  of  the  Powers,  there  emerges  the 
fruitful  idea  of  au  alliance  of  nations,  bound  by  common  obligations,  which  each  is 
called  to  obey  under  the  joint  intluenre  of  all. 

Oliligation  to  obey  law  is  historically  derivcfl  from  external  authority. 
It  is  the  existence  in  a  nation  of    detinite  external  authority  that  gives  to  law  its 
binding  and  oblig-atory  character. 

This  authority   sanctions  it,  and  in  the    last   resort  enforces  it  by  punishment. 
Now,  what  is  wanted  is  to  get  for  nations  an  analogous  authority,  more  or  less 
definite  and    positive,    by    means    of   the    Concert    of    Nations    operating    by    joint 
action. 

The  greatest  modern  instance  of  the  Treaty  System  and  Concert  of  Nations  is 
presented  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856. 

Here,  after  joint  deliberation,  the  Powers  prescribed  a  series  of  international 
obligations. 

By  declaration,  as  a  ctmstituent   international  authority,  the   Powers  determined 
grave  questions  and  supplied  notable  defects  in  existing  international  law. 
It  was  a  great  act  of  international  legislation. 

By  this  joint  action  of  the  Powers,  a  mutua  ])ledge  of  observance  was 
given.  The  Powers  became  in  effect  a  federated  external  authority  to  secure  obedience 
to  the  prescribed  International  obligations. 

Historically  this  joint  action  of  the  Powers  was  a  most  important  epoch  in  the 
direction  of  peace. 

The    long   competition,    over  ages,    between   the   claims   of    Belligerency   and 
Neutrality  was  decisively  determined  in  favoin-  of  Neutrality. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  renowned  victory  of  Peace. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  most  careful  note  of  the  weak  part  in  the  Concert  of 
Nations. 

In  1870  Russia  threw  off"  the  obligation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  relative  to 
the  Black  Sea.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers  concerned,  in  conference, 
declared  *'  That  no  Power  can  liberate  its^elf  from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor 
modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Contracting  Powers, 
by  means  of  an  amicable  arrangement.'' 

The  Powers  did  not  proceed  beyoml  this  declaration. 

This  state  of  things  opens  out  some  definite  considerations  relative  to  machinery 
to  be  set  ujt  for  rendering  the  sanction  of  treaties  more  direct  and  effective. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  to  add  to  existing  international  arrangements 
an  International  Treaty  Board  constituted  of  repiesentatives  of  the  nations. 

At  first,  its  function  would  be  to  collate  and  compare  existing  treaties, 
with  power  to  report  as  to  revision,  amendment,  extension. 

Later  a  mandate  might    be    granted    to  the   Board,  in  particulars,  to  amend  and 
extend,  with  a  power  of  reporting  only  as  to  other  matters. 

A  most  valuable  ana'ogue  to  such  a  Board  is  the  just  constituted  International 

Tariff  Bureau. 

There  has  within  the  last  few  days  been  concluded  the  Brussels'  Convention, 
1890.  for  publishing  the  customs  tariffs  of  all  nations. 

The    representatives   of   the    Governments   of   almost    all    the    five    continents 

cf)ncurred. 

The  tariffs  of  all  countries  will  be  ])ublished  in  five  languages.      The  publication 

will  be  at  joint  exjiens^. 

If  the  <Joncert  of  Nations  can  thus  take  effect  in  tariffs,  making  for  commerce, 
surely  it  may  operate  in  treaties  making  for  peace. 

Again,  "the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  1890,  has  just  been  sitting  with 
represe'ntatives  from  seventeen  Powers,  twelve  European,  two  African,  two  Asiatic, 
with  the  United  States. 
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Cannot  the  Powers  be  appealed  to  in  order  to  establish  an  Int^.rnational  Treaty 
Bureau  by  which  the  Treaty  System  may  be  simplified,  aystematised,  and  put  upon  a 
comprehensive  basis  fitted  to  preserve  peace  and  jjromote  goodwill. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  lu-ge  the  deaii-ability  of  perfecting  the  Concert  of  Nations 
by  Congresses  of  the  Powers  moetiug  at  fixed  periods. 

In  these  and  other  directions  the  Treaty  System  and  Concert  of  Nations,  acting 
through  an  International  Treaty  Hoard  and  periodic  Congresses,  could  effect  much  in 
preparing  tiie  way  lor  a  permanent  International  system  with  a  real  International 
Tribunal. 

These  agencies  would  naturally  co-operate  with  the  various  forces — industrial, 
intellectual,  moral — that  make  for  peace  and  international  goodwill. 

The  nations  under  modern  civilisation  are  becoming  more  and  more  an  Inter- 
national Commonwealth,  conscious  of  a  common  life  and  common  destiny. 

For  this  Commonwealth  the  supreme  necessity  is  peace. 

The  Treaty-system  used  and  Concert  of  Nations  fouiuled  in  common  interest  auit 
consent  may  be  put  to  still  higher  uses  than  ever  before,  in  being  made  directly  to 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  International  system  having  for 
its  central  force  that  mucli-needed  aiul  long-desirejj  instrument  of  International  peace 
an  International  Tribunal. 

DISCUSSION. 

Don  Arturo  di  Marcoartu  said  the  Spanish  Senate  liad  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  make  a  report  on  the  Bill  which  he  had 
introduced. 

Madame  Thoumaian  said  that  when  she  was  eleven  years  old,  and 
the  German-French  war  broke  out,  she  was  told  that  right  was  on  the 
German  side,  but  her  heart  was  French.  Where  then  was  the  duty  ;  for 
which  nation  was  she  to  pray  ?  For  France  ?  But  if  the  right  was  on 
the  German  side,  coiild  she  ask  God  to  be  unjust  "i  Oh  !  the  incon- 
sistency of  war.  War  was  altogether  wrong.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  waj^ 
the  life,  the  truth,  and  He  f'orbade  men  to  do  violence  against  tlK-ir 
brothers.  It  was  an  inconsistency  to  have  war  whilst  they  had  hospitals, 
nurses,  and  doctors.  In  a  battle  men  were  mowed  down,  but  there  were 
doctors  and  assistants  present  to  try  to  preserve  life.  War  was  not  only 
an  inconsistency,  but  was  an  evil.  Was  it  a  necessary  evil  ?  When  she 
was  a  young  girl  she  spoke  to  some  friends  about  a  Congress  of  Peace 
to  settle  the  differences  between  nations,  but  the  idea  was  ngarded  as  a 
dream  ;  it  was  laughed  at,  and  the  answer  given  to  her,  by  clergymen 
even,  was  that  war  was  a  necessary  evil.  But  such  a  thing  did  not  exist. 
Necessary  evil  meant  necessary  sin,  but  would  the  word  "  necessary  " 
and  the  word  "  sin  "  be  joined  together  by  children  of  G'.d  ?  They  had 
no  right  to  believe  that  the  end  justified  the  means.  Now  the  time  of 
objection  to  Peace  Congresses  had  passed  away.  The  light  of  God  was 
now  shining,  dispelling  the  dark  shades,  and  in  that  ligi)t  they  could  see 
what  was  right  and  what  was  true.  Their  constant  prayer  to  God  should 
be,  "  Help  us  higher,  Lord  ;  excelsior." 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Campbell,  D.D,,  U.S.A.,  proposed  the 

SECOND    resolution   : 

(English.) 

"  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  and 
address  communications,  in  the  name  of  the  Con  ress,  to  the 
principal  relig'ious,  political,  commercial,  labour,  and  peace 
organisations  in  civilised  countries,  requestin'  ■  them  to  send 
petitions  to  the  governmental  authorities  of  their  respective 
countries,  praying  that  measures  be  takem  for  the  formation 
of  suitable  tribunals  for  the  adjudicature  of  international 
questions,  so  as  to  avoid  the  resort  to  war. 
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(French.) 

"  Qu'un  comite  de  cinq  membres  soit  fornix  pour 
preparer  au  nom  dii  Congr^s  une  adresse  ou  communication 
aux  principales  org-anisations  religieuses,  politiques,  com- 
merciales.  du  travail  et  de  la  paix  de  toutes  les  nations 
civil isees.  pour  leur  demander  de  faire  parvenir  des  petitions 
aux  grouvernements  de  leurs  pays  respectifs,  les  priant  de 
prendre  des  mesures  necessaires  a  la  constitution  de 
tribunaux  convenables  appeles  a  trancher  les  questions 
Internationales  et  eviter  ainsi  de  recourir  a  la  g-uerre." 

He  riiiid  the  ik-sign  of  the  resolution  was  to  give  a  practical  turn 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress.  It  was  in  their  power  to  do  two 
things  :to  influence  public  opinion,  and  to  bring  that  public  opinion  to  bear 
upon  the  Governments,  so  as  to  secure  the  great  end  at  which  they  were 
aiming.  He  proposed  the  ajipointment  of  a  Committee  to  prepare  and 
adtlress  communications  in  tliV  name  of  the  Congress  to  the  several  bodies 
indicated.  The  religious  organisations  would  regard  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  question  ;  the  commercial  organisations  would  consider  its 
economical  aspect  ;  and  thelal)our  organisations  would  take  into  account 
the  personal  service  and  suffering  which  war  entailed.  Some  admirable 
pajters  had  been  read  before  the  Congress  which  he  was  afraid  would 
not  reach  the  world  at  large,  and  the  design  of  his  resolution  w^as  to 
bring  the  matters  for  deliberation  before  the  various  organisations. 
When  an  organisation  discussed  a  matter  it  made  an  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  present  beyond  what  the  mere  reading  of 
a  i)ai»»r  would  affect.  A  communication  sent  in  the  name  of  the 
Congress,  representing  as  it  did  so  many  nations,  would  sui-ely  be 
respected  by  a  ver\  considerable  number  of  bodies,  and  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  woxild  do  something  to  disseminate  peace  sentiments. 

Mr.  AlKJUSTlNE  Jones  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  that 
an  eminent  friend  of  his  was  once  at  a  meeting,  presided  over  by  Neil 
Dow.  and  was  in  a  very  low  state  of  mind.  Neil  Dow  closed  his  speech 
by  saying  "  We  want  something  to  turnup."  His  friend  said  "I  did 
not  understand  it  :  1  thought  we  were  there  to  turn  up  something." 
They  had  heard  of  the  great  progress  that  had  been  made,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  in  the  resolution  so  submitted  they  were  really  presenting 
definite  s])ecific  work  for  carrying  out  their  object.  Their  movement 
began  like  a  little  snowljall  on  an  Alpine  peak,  but  it  had  gone  on 
increasing  in  force  and  size  until  now  the  whole  mountain  was  shaking, 
and  their  watchword  must  be  "  Keep  the  ball  rolling." 

Mr.  HoWAKTH  (of  Livor])oo])   moved  as  an  aiiieiidnient 

"  That  this  address  when  prepared  by  the  Committee  shall 
be  sent  by  the  Committee  of  Org-anisation,  the  body  charg-ed 
to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Cong-ress,  to  the  various 
org-anisations  represented  at  this  Cong-ress,  to  be  distributed 
in  their  own  localities.'' 

Mr.  W.  E;  Dakbv  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  in  supporting  the  motion,  read  the 

folio winir  paper  on 

AKBITKAL  TRIHrNALS. 

At  a  (Jonjp-eHB  of  the  kind  now  being  held,  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  uUiiiiate 
object  to  \>c  deHJred  and  piirsiiod.  Our  chiof  duty,  thorefore,  Ih  to  consider  and 
decide  what  action  Bliould  be  taken,  and  by  wlioin,  in  order  to  attain  the  ol)ject.  Tlie 
latter  may  l>e  defined  as  an  effort  to  eHtablitth  pennaiient  l<;ga]  relatioiiH  between 
ftates.  In  other  wordfl.  what  we  are  seeking  is  to  create  what  is  termed  by  jurists  a 
"  lejfal  order,"  or  a  condition  <»f  things  in  tlie  civiHsed  world  whereby  all  disputes 
■hall  be  bo  decided  as  to  secure  absolute  justice,  and  ao  eliminate  the  decision  of  such 
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questions  by  a   resort   to   force.     Wliat,  then,  is  to  he  done  as  tlie  first  step  towards 
the  attainment  of    this  desired   end  V    The  word  on  our  ]i])s  at  every  moment  is  the 
word    "arbitration,"    meaning   the    Hubinission    of    all   differences    to   a    recognised 
tribunal.     Therefore,   the  tirst   step  would  appear  to   be  the  constitution  of  such  a 
tribunal,  or,   in  other  words,  the  creation  of  a  tribunal   which  shall  be  permanent, 
wliich  shall   consist    of  the  elements  most   likely   to  attract   the   confidence    of    the 
disputants — a  tribunal  which  haw  not  to  be  constituted  each  time  a  dispute  arises,  but 
precedent  to  the  same  and  permanent.     For  this  rea8<m,  it  seems  that  tiie  publication 
of  a   draft  for   the  constitution  of  a  tribunal  such  as  was  ])repared  l>v  the  late  Leone 
Levi  constitutes  a    most   important  steji,  and  ])erhaps  the  hrst  step,  to  the  realisation 
of  our  aims.     As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  permanent  existence  of  such 
a   body   of  judges  nuist  gradually  lead  Governments  to   resort   to  its  services  his  a 
matter  of  ctiurse.     The  mere  existence  of  the  Court  would  be  a  powerful  argument 
for   resorting   to  it.      It    would   prove   a    constant  educator  of  public  opinion  among 
statesmen  and  nations  in  favour  of  juridical  decision,  instead  of  decision  by  armed 
force.     In  the  absence  of  such  a  tribunal,  Governments  will  generally  be  afraid  to 
propose  arbitration,  either  because  of  the  absence  of  a  national  opinicjii  in  favour  of 
that   principle,   or  because  the   Government  will   shrink   iVom   the   charge  of  being 
unprepared  to  support  its  claims  by  arms.     Once  have  a   trilninal  constituted,  and 
citizens,   nations,   and  Governments  alike  would  come  to  regard  a  resort  to  war  as 
,  disgraceful  and  useless  ;   and  the  sentiment  of  the  civilised  world  woidd  rise  against 
such  an  unjustitiable  course  as  a  resort  to  force.     In  order,  however,  to  make  judicial 
decisions   accepted,    it    nmst    be    clearly    stated  that  resort  to   the  Court   would   be 
voluntary,  not   obligatory,  on  the  part  of  the  nations  concerned.     That  being  so,  it  is 
ditHcult   to   see  what  valid  objection  can  be  made  to  its  immediate  creation.     All  that 
the    Govermnents  arc  invited  to  do  is  to  unite,  for  the  general  benetit  of  all.  in  creat- 
ing a  High  Court  of  Nations.     By  acceding  to  such  a  proposal  no  Government  would 
incur  any   responsibility,   and  each   would  hold   itself    perfectly   free    on    the    next 
occasion   of  a   dispute  to  resort  to  the  services  (^f  the  tribunal  or  not.     Most  Govern- 
ments profess  to  accept  the  pi  inciple  in  view  so  far  as  it  is  applicable.     They  are  now 
asked  in  addition  to  facilitate  resort  to  that  principle  whenever  the  circumstances  of 
the    case   admit   of    it  ;    in   other   words,  the   Governments  are   simply  invited  to 
co-operate   in  the  creation   of  an  exi)erimental  court,  which  can  do  no  possible  harm 
to  any  supposed  interests  whatever,  and  wliich  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  render  the 
greatest  service  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  nations.     So  long-  as  there  is  no  such 
machinery  ])ermanently  provided,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  entertain  claims  which 
may  be  brought  before  it,  resort  to  arbitration  remains  uncertain  and  aci'identa].     The 
difficulties  and   delays  necessary   in   constituting   a   court,   to   say    nothing  of  the 
primary  obstacles  and   objections  above  indicated,   leave  room    for    the  growth  of 
that  dangerous  excitement  and  passion  which   often  render  a  proposal  to  arbitrate 
impossible.       Indeed,   one  of    the  greatest  difficulties  which  at   present   besets  this 
suggestion    arises     out     of    prejudices,    passiijn,    misapprehension,    and    misrepre- 
sentation   which    spring    up    directly    there    is  a  rumour  tif   a   divergence   between 
two    states.     Incidently    a    thousand    exaggerati(»ns    and   falseluxjds   are    put   into 
currency    by    the    Press.      A    crisis   of   hatred   and     enmity     arises,     which     every 
day   makes  it  increasingly    difficult  for  the  Government  to  propose  so  reasonable  a 
remed}'  as  a   juridical   decision.       Xow,  if  there  were  a  permanent  court  of  interna- 
tional justice  there  would   be   no  reason  for  all  this  growing  excitement  and  ill-will. 
There  woidd  be  no  fear  and  there  would  be  no  hatred.     Men  on  both  sifles  would 
know  that  there  existed  the  means  of  examining  the  facts  by  carefully-trained  judges, 
and  that  justice,  so  far  as  it  is  ]iossible  in  hiunan  alfairs,  would  be  awarded.     On  the 
one  hand,  the  (Tovernment  would  not  find  it  necessary,  in    order  to   create  a   military 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  secure  the  requu'ed  amount  for  naval  and 
military  outlay,  to  appeal  to  passion.       On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  of  the  nations 
concci'ned  would  not  be  induced  by  false  rumours  to   call   upon   their  Government   to 
defend  the  national  rights  and  honour.      Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  duty  of  this  Congress 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  whereby  the  Parliaments  and  Governments  of 
the   world  may  be   urged  at  an   early  date   to  appoint  an  international  commission, 
having  for  its  object  the  constitution  of  such  a  High  Court  of  Nations  as  is  outlined 
in  Professor  Leone  Levi's  excellent  draft  ?     Copies  of  this  have  already  been  sent,  in 
the  first  place,  to  eminent  jurists,  many  of  whose  suggestions  have  been  embodied  in 
a  second  edition,  which  has  recently  appeared,  including  an  examination  by  a  learned 
judge  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain — the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hobhouse.      What 
is    now    needed    is    that    representatives    of    the    people    in    the   different   legislative 
assemblies  shall  press  for  the  suggestion   of  an  international   commission   upon   their 
respective  Governments.      In  suggesting  such  a  course,  due  attention  nnist  be  paid  to 
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the  widespread  objections  which  are  often  raised  in  the  Press  and  by  so-ealled  prac- 
tical men.  Ahhouirh  the  mass  of  the  people  would  everywhere  rejoice  at  sucli  a  remedy 
for  the  monstrous  evils  which  at  present  oppress  mankind,  tliey  are  silenced  by  those  who 
assume  to  lead  public  opinion.  It  is  not  to  be  ilenicd  that  the  majority  of  men 
holding  offices,  sitting-  in  Parliament,  directing  public  affairs,  or  holding  the  reins  of 
the  Press,  regard  any  such  proposals  with  ill-disguised  contem])t,  as  being  utterly 
i.npracticable.  Reformers  defeat  their  own  object  whenever  they  neglect  to  take 
account  of  the  objections  made  by  such  men.  lender  the  present  circumstances,  the 
objection  most  generally  raised  is  that  no  nation  will  submit  its  right  of  self- 
preservation,  its  independence  or  its  honouj',  its  dearest  interest  to  a  decision  framed 
by  such  an  International  Court.  It  will,  therefore,  be  w-ise  if  we  repeat  on  all 
possible  occasions  that  the  objection  does  not  meet  the  case  in  point.  A\'e  muat 
declare  that  no  reference  can  be  made  to  an  Arbitral  Court  unless  the  two  parties 
agree  to  make  it,  and  that  neither  is  at  all  likely  to  refer  any  case  in  which  either 
feels  that  its  honour  or  its  indei)endence  is  inxolved.  Another  common  objection  is 
that  the  docisions  of  an  .Vrbitral  Court  of  the  kind  suggested  will  have  no  military 
power  to  enforce  them.  This  is  true;  and  the  reply  is  that  the  somewhat  large 
experience  which  the  world  now  has  of  Arbitration  affords  grounds  for  thinking  that 
such  decisions  will  be  accepted  without  being  enforced.  The  cases  are  very  few,  if 
any,  in  which  a  nation,  having  beforehand  declared  its  readiness  to  accept  an  arbitral 
decision,  would  decline  to  do  so  when  it  had  been  delivered.  Each  naticm  is  more  or 
less  under  the  intiiiencc  of  the  world's  ])ublic  opinion,  and  such  a  refusal  would  i)lace 
the  (rovernmcnt  and  people  outside  the  pale  of  that  opinion.  It  would  then  find 
itself  so  treated  by  all  other  members  of  the  community  of  nations  that  its  position 
wouhl  be  intolerable.  Another  po])ular  objection  is  that  arbitration  would  only  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  comparatively  small  ditliculty,  and  where  both  parties  desired 
to  avoid  war.  I  think  we  may  reply  that,  notwithstanding  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  the  desire  for  ])eace  felt  by  Governments  grows  daily.  In  the  most  emphatic 
manner  they  express  that  desire,  and  all  alike  feel  the  terrible  uncertainty  of  a  resort 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword:  all  alike  agree  as  to  the  unparallt^led  destruction  and 
ruin  which  any  future  war  is  likely  to  create,  owing  to  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  it 
will  be  conducted.  Again,  w-ith  the  increasing  resort  to  this  mode  of  settling 
differences,  and  with  the  growing  experience  of  its  practicability,  will  come  in- 
creasing readiness  to  make  use  of  it.  While  it  was  applied  in  the  beginning  to  a 
more  simple  class  of  cases,  it  will  gradually  cfime  to  be  applied  to  those  which  are 
more  difficult.  In  conclusion,  it  seems  desirable  to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
more  u.seful  to  press  for  the  constitution  of  an  International  Tribunal  or  for  the 
creation  of  Arbitral  Treaties,  such  as  those  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
remarkable  decision  of  the  gi-eat  American  Conference  which  has  recently  concluded 
its  beneficent  labcjurs.  As  regards  Arbitral  Treatises,  perhaps  it  would  be  found  that 
the  main  difficnlty  is  to  define  clearly  in  what  cases  the  contracting  paities  shall  be 
bound  to  resort  to  the  Arbitral  Court.  The  provisions  of  a  treaty  shmdd,  of  coiu'se, 
exchide  its  ai)p]ication  to  cases  involving  the  existence,  national  sovereignty,  and 
indi'pendence  of  a  State.  Is  it  not  possible,  however,  there  may  be  cases  wliich, 
although  not  coining  within  that  definition,  are  cases  about  which  a  nation  may 
heBitate  to  tie  its  hands?  There  may  be  great  interests  which  do  not  come  under 
the  rlefinition  just  indicated,  but  there  may  be  what  is  called  "  national  honour" 
involved,  and  it  is  the  business  of  a  Congress  of  this  kind  to  take  account  of  all  such 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  the  minfls  of  the  statesmen  who  are  asked  to 
conclude  snch  treaties.  Now,  there  is  not  this  difficulty  about  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Tribunal.  As  regards  the  latter,  no  State  is  bound  to  submit  every  possible 
difference  to  the  judgment  of  the  Triliurial.  Perhaps,  therefore,  our  present  efforts 
shoidrl  l)e  mainly  directed  to  its  constitution. 

DISCUSSION. 

M.    Kdolahi)    Skvi:,    ronsul  General  of  BeJiiium  in  the 
United  Kinirdom,  said  :  — 

Monsieur  le  prZ-sident,  meKdumeB  et  messieurs. 

M.  I'ratt  V0U8  a  dit  que  le  meilleur  moyen  d'arriver  a  la  paix  uni- 
verselle,  c'est  de  vouer  un  culte  special  a  la  justice.  Permettez-moi,  en 
ma  (jualite  de  Beige,  de  vous  fomTunriiquer  que  tandis  que  d'autres 
nations  elevent  d'admirables  monumeiilK  a  la  religion,  a  Tart,  aux  as- 
semblf-es  legislatives,  nous  avons  ete  les  premiers  a  edifier  un  gigantesque 
temple  a  la  jnsticf. 
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La  Bel;^ique,  cette  terre  classique  ded  coiigros  iatern.itiouaux,  Ju 
loyal  et  lil)re  echauge,  de  Tarhitrage  qui  s'y  pratique  depuis  le  onzierae 
siecle,  travaille,  avec  Constance  et  ardeur,  a  constituer  le  droit  public,  a 
faire  prevaloir  les  principes  de  rarbitrage,a  repandre  les  grandes  notions 
d'humanitc  et  de  justice.  O'est  un  sentiment  de  justice  qui  ni'engage  a 
vous  faire  la  proposition  d'envoyer  votre  projet  d'ailresse  en  discussion 
au  Chili  et  au  Mexique. 

11  semblerait  resulter  de  Tadoption  du  principe  de  la  resolution 
precedente,  que  ces  deux  pays  ne  sont  pas  partisans  de  I'arbitrage  ;  ce 
serait  tomber  dans  une  erreur  profomle  et  ignore;-  conpletement  ce  qui 
s'est  passe  et  se  passe  dans  ces  bien  interessantes  contrees  hispano- 
americaines. 

J'ai  des  amis  au  Mexique  qui  defendant  depuis  trente  annees  les 
principes  de  I'arbitr.ige,  et  je  i)uis  vous  assurer  que  ses  partisans  sont 
egalement  tres  nombreux  au  Chili. 

J'etais  dans  le  Cabinet  du  president  Pinto,  a  Santiago,  lorsque  la 
guerre  du  Pacifique  a  ete  declaree,  et  je  vous  certihe  que  c'est  les  larmes 
dans  les  yeux  que  cette  declaration  a  ete  signee  par  lui.  Ayant  eu 
I'honneur  d'etre  nomnie  deleguJ'  unique  du  Comite  international  de 
Geneve  en  Amerique,  il  m'a  ete  dontie  d'organiser  la  Croix-Rouge  parmi 
les  belligerauts  et  de  la  proposer  egalement  aux  Etats-Unis,  avec  le 
concours  de  la  noble  et  distinguee  Miss  Clara  Barton  et  du  regrette 
general  Garfield. 

J'ai  done  ete  temoin  des  horreurs  tl«  la  guerre  du  Pacifique  et  des 
sentiments  cliretiens  qui  animaient  les  valeureux  soldats  chiliens. 

Notre  illustre  president,  I'honorable  Dudley  Field,  possedeait  Chili, 
des  collegues  en  droit  international  public  fort  eminents,  et  depuis 
queiques  annees, les  Andres  Bello,les  Hunneus  et  beaucoup  d'autres,  ont 
enseigne  dans  les  etablissements  superieurs  du  pays  les  principes 
du  droit  international. 

Lorsque,  au  debut  de  la  guerre,  j'ai  eu  I'honneur  d'etre  nomme 
rapporteur  dans  les  seances  du  corps  diplomatique,  presidees  par  le  baron 
d'Avril,  sur  de  nombreuses  questions  de  prises,  de  droit  des  gens,  de 
droit  maritime,  j'ai  pu  constater  quele  gouvernement  du  Chili  a  toujours 
accueilli  nos  reclamations  dans  le  sens  du  droit  et  de  la  justice. 

N'est-ce  pas  le  cas  de  rappeler  ici,  et  M.  le  president  pourra  le  con- 
firmer,  qu'il  y  a  plus  de  vingt-cinq  ans,  en  1863,  le  roi  des  Beiges, 
Leopold  ler^  rendait  dans  I'affaire  du  Macedonion  une  decision  arbitrale 
qui  satisfaisait  le  Chili  et  les  Etats-Unis,  et  qu'a  cette  occasion,  la  presse 
et  I'opinion  publique  du  Chili  engageaient  le  gouvernement  asoumettre 
desormais  a  I'arbitrage  tous  les  differents  internationaux. 

Vous  voj'ez  donc,mesdames  et  messieurs, qtie  le  Chili  et  le  Mexique 
sont  acquis  a  la  grande  cause  de  civilisation  que  vous  defendez  a  ce 
Congres. 

J'en  reviens  a  ma  proposition. 

Si  Ton  parvient  jamais,  et  j'en  forme  le  vceu  le  plus  ardent,  a  adopter 
un  code  international,  choisissez,  mesdames  et  messieurs,  le  palais  de 
justice  de  Bruxelles,  ce  splendide  monument  qui  nous  a  coute  plus  de 
trois  millions  de  livres,  pour  y  tenir  les  assises  du  Tribunal  International 
d'Arbitrage,  le  Parlement  universel  de  la  Paix  de  toutes  les  nations  du 
monde. 

M.  ArnauD  wished  to  pay  homage  to  the  name  of  an  Italian 
Citizen  who  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  cause  of  Arbitration 
between  nations,  and  announced  that  a  Congress  of  the  League  of 
Peace  of  Liberty  founded  by  M.  Charles  Lemonnier  was  about  to  take 
place  in  Grenoble  next  August. 

Mrs.  LOCKWOOD  said  that  to  her  mind  the  only  weakness  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  was  their  failure  to  suggest 
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what  Mr.  Pi~att  had  suggested — an  International  Arbitral  Tribunal  for 
the  settlement  of  oases  that  might  arise,  such  as  those  in  the  Behring 
Sea  and  Xe^^i:oundland.  The  Pan-American  Congress  proposed  to 
create  a  Couil  for  every  occasion,  but  what  was  needed  was  a  permanent 
Court.  They  did  not  want  to  have  fresh  men  who  had  not  studied  the 
question,  but  the  most  learned  men  of  every  nationality. 

The  Baron  De  St.  Georges-Armstrong  said  it  had  been  argued 
that  })hysical  sanction  would  be  required  for  treaties  and  for  inter- 
national decisions,  but  that  sanction  was  to  be  found  in  the  judicial 
guarantfe  of  nations.  After  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia  the 
Congress  at  Berlin  took  into  account  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  and 
reformed  it.  In  18Sa  again  the  Congress  of  great  nations  prevented 
Greece  from  making  war  against  Tui'key.  The  great  i)owers,  too,  had 
guaranteed  Sfi-vian  and  Houmanian  independence  and  neutralized  Swit- 
zerland and  Belgium. 

Tlie  resolution  was  aiireed  to. 

THIRD     RESOLUTION. 

Senok   Don  Arturo  di  Marcoartu  })roposed  : 

(English.) 

•'  That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  no  treaty  should 
receive  the  support  of  the  national  representatives  in  any 
Parliament  unless  it  contains  a  clause  which  provides  that 
any  question  arising-  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration." 

(Fhkxcii.) 

•  Que  ce  Congres  est  d'avis  que  nul  Traite  ne  devrait 
recevoir  Tappui  des  representants  des  nations  dans  aucun 
Parlement  a  moins  qu'il  ne  contienne  une  clause  portant 
que  toute  question  soulevee  soit  soumise  a  I'arbitrage. 

M.  Frederic  Passy  seconded  the  resohition,  which  was 
carried  iniaiiinioiisiv. 

Siiiiior  Mazzoleni  (Milan)  sent  the/f'olJowino-  communi- 
cation on  tlic  wliolo   question  :  — 

IXTEKXATIOXAL  Ai{BITHATION. 

I.  I'rinc-ipli.-s  of  Arliitration.  On  floctrinni  and  liistorii-al  considerations,  I  refer 
to  the  report  on  fntenKilioiuil  Arbilration  laid  before  llie  iioine  Congiess  (12tli  to  IGth 
May,  1889)  and  j)ul)lihliiMl  in  tlie  records  of  the  said  Omgress  (pp.  95-181),  the  docu- 
ments relatinff  to  it  an<l  tin-  resolutions  proposed  ami  carried. 

Arbitration  as  a  jin"i<hcal  and  |>o]itical  institution  in  interuationa)  intercourse,  in 
the  delegfitioii  conferred  by  mutual  agreement,  to  one  or  more  persons  or  to  friendly 
p4i\ver.s,  to  judge  ex  equo  et  bono  a  ^iven  question  on  wliicli  a  contention  exists  l)et\veen 
two  or  more  States. 

Arbitration  differs  from  r/ood  offirpn  or  inPf/itifio/i  ;  these  may  lead  diplomatically 
to  arbitration  as  was  the  case  in  the  contest  between  the  republics  (jf  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica,  which,  througli  the  pacific  intervention  of  three  other  republics  of  (Guat- 
emala, San  Salvador,  and  Honduras,  succeeded  in  influcin^^  tlu^  jiarties  by  nnitual  agree- 
ment to  submit  tiieir  contest  to  the  arbitration  of  tin;  i'resident  of  the  I'liited  States. 
Thus  brought  into  friendly  contact,  the  live  republics  proved  the  beneficial  practical 
results  of  arliitration  ]>y  a  subsequent  treaty  establishing  a  ffideration  with  a  council 
residing  in  the  Cajiital  of   Hon<luras. 

Arbitration  can  be  resorted  to  in  all  international  contests,  exceptions  being  very 
rare,  as  has  Im-ch  judged  by  the  Brussels  International  Juriflical  Conference  of  1873, 
which  proclaimed  arbitration  a$  a  means  esxpntiallyjugt^  reasonable,  and  even  compulsory. 
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Arbitration  is  not  advisable  only  in  c  )nte8ts  of  great  magnitude,  where  the 
honour,  the  dignity,  or  the  territorial  integrity  of  a  State  are  engaged.  In  this  case 
a  congress  or  mediation,  subject  in  all  cases  to  popular  vote,  taken  directly  or  in- 
directly, but  in  all  cases  unniistakeably  free,  is  to  be  preferi'ed.  The  liberty  and  in- 
dependence of  the  peoples  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  modern 
public  law,  and  therefore  contrary  to  it,  conquest  open  or  disguised  under  any  siiape. 

II.  Arbitral  Treaties.  But  in  order  that  arl)itration  may  find  immediate  appli- 
cation on  a  contest  arising,  it  is  necessary  tiiat  in  the  political  constitutions  of  the 
States,  the  formal  obligation  never  to  take  up  arms,  but  to  submit  every  quarrel  to 
arbitration,  be  included. 

The  New  York  ami  Vermont  Peace  Assembly  stated  this  ma.xim  in  1837  before 
the  United  States  Congress  in  the  following  petition  : 

''  Whereas  arbitration  occurs  now-a-days  as  an  accidental  fact,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  from  it  all  the  goixl  results  whereof  it  is  capable,  to  convert  it 
into  a  general  and  unalterable  institution,  and  in  tlie  same  time  to  work  out,  according 
to  the  common  sentiment  ot  all  nations,  a  code  of  international  law. 

"  Disputes  are  better  settled,  and  more  according  to  equity,  by  a  third  impar- 
tial pirty  than  iiy  the  contending  parties.  Arbitration  would  gain  much  authority  if 
a  special  tribunal  forthisobject  were  instituted,  composed  of  representativesof  theditfer- 
ent  States,  which  tribunal  would  by  action  neutralise  their  diverging  interests,  and 
consecjuently   be  in  a  position  to  issue  more  impartial  decisions  than  any  government. 

"  That  from  this  action  good  effects  might  ensue  it  would  l)e  expedient  xnA  to 
invest  this  Tribunal  with  coercive  power. 

"  Considering  the  steadiness  with  which  nations  defend  their  honour — that  they 
never  wage  war  witluuit  serious  reasons,  it  nuist  be  acknowledged  that  a  right  settle- 
ment of  a  contest,  as  decided  by  a  competent  International  Tribunal,  based  on  the 
provisions  of  an  analagous  code,  supported  by  sound  reasons,  and  imposing  itself 
only  on  the  sense  of  national  honour  and  equity,  would  be  favourably  accepted  by 
both  parties.  To  assert  the  contrary  would  be  like  imputing  to  the  States,  in  questions 
of  honour,  tendencies  and  intentions  worse  than  those  of  private  citizens." 

In  the  same  sense  runs  also  the  celebrated  resolution  adopted  in  1874  by  the 
United  States  House  of  Reitresentatives,  and  put  by  Boardman  Smith,  of  New  York.  1 

Arbitration  ought  as  a  rule,  to  be  based  on  existing  treaties,  but  when  these  have 
been  imposed  by  the  force  of  arms,  they  can  never  constitute  a  lawful  title  against  the 
standing  rights  of  j)eoi>les  to  their  own  independence  and  liberty,  which  right  is  de 
jure  diiHiio  according  to  the  classical  expression  of  a  celebrated  jurist,  "  No  annex- 
ation should  be  considered  legitimate,  except  l)y  virtue  of  the  free  consent  of  the 
people  concerned  '"  (Paris  Congress  188'J,  29th  resolution). 

Thus  no  clause  implying  a  siurender  of  independence  or  liberty  can  be  included 
in  arbitration  treaties,  according  to  the  principles  of  niixlern  public  law. 

Notwitiistanding  the  practical  results  achieved,  especially  of  late,  by  arbitration, 
some  illustrioivs  jurists  raise  as  an  objection  the  absence  of  a  power  able  to  compel  the 
carrying  out  of  the  award  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  arbitration  rests  on  intert 
national  trust,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  moral  control  of  the  other  nations  ensures  in 
a  sufficient  measure  the  execution  of  judgments.  Then  the  objection,  if  good  theoreti- 
cally, ceases  to  be  so  in  fact. 

Arbitration  can  in  ])rinciple  have  no  other  antagonists  than  those  interested  in  the 
armaments  and  the  contimiance  of  the  present  latent  state  of  war.  Juridical  reason, 
both  moral  and  politic,  stands  on  the  side  of  arbitration,  and  this  professors  of  inter- 
national law  ought  to  inculcate,  reserving  an  important  place  to  arbitration  in  their 
places  (See  resolution  15.  16,  17,  Paris  Congress,  1889). 

The  questions  open  to  debate  about  arbitration,  concern  not  so  nuich  arbitration 
in  itself,  as  its  modes  of  application,  viz.  : — 

I.  The  law  to  be  applied  or  in  other  words  the  codification  of  international  law 
according  to  the  principles  and  the  new  relations  between  civilised  nations. 

II.  The  constitution  oi perinanenf  courts  of  arbitration  and  their  different  func- 
tions and  spheres  of  efficiency. 

These  two  momentous  questions  have  formed  the  subject  of  serious  study  on  the 
part  of  eminent  men,  from  Emmanuel  Kant  and  Jeremy  Bentham  down  to  Stuart 
Mill,  Charles  Summer,  Henry  liichard,  Dudley  Field,  Bluntschli,  Laveleye,  Mancini. 
Leone  Levi,  whose  scheme  of  a  high  council  of  nations  has  been  apj)roved   last  year 


1.  A  reference  to  it  will  be  found  at  p.  106  of  the  records  of  the  Congress  of  Rome — 
Report  on  Arbitration  by  Mazzoleni. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  we  may  here  refer  to  the  conclusion,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  April 
last,  of  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  whole  of  the  eighteen  American  States, 
ten  of  which  sent  in  only  ten  after  their  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
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by  the  Paris  International  Congress.     (Resolution  25). 

III.  Arbitral  Tribunals.  The  constitution  of  a  unique  Tribunal  or  Supreme 
Council  of  Arbitratictn  for  all  international  disputes,  is  approved  of  by  all  the  friends 
of  peace.  But,  as  regards  the  European  continent,  some  political  and  juridical  diffi- 
culties dependent  on  the  difl:erent  forms  of  goverumeiit.  are  in  opposition  to  the  scheme. 

These  difficulties  can  be  removed  only,  and  perhaps  in  a  time  near  at  hand,  by 
the  evolutionary  process  of  the  existing  institutions. 

The  Congress,  in  reasserting  on  this  point  tlie  resniutinn  of  the  Paris  Congress, 
ought  to  recommend  to  students  of  International  Law  and  to  Parliaments  the  adop- 
tion in  principle  of  Levi's  scheme,  which  is  unquestionably  to  tie  classed  among  the 
best  on  the    complex  and  difficult  subject. 

SECTION   C. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 
Mr.  J.   G.  Alexander,  Convener  of  the  Sectional  Com- 
mittte  on  this  Section,  read  the  following  report :  — 

Threi-  papers  have  been  presented  under  this  heading,  two  of  which 
deal  80  hirgely  with  the  same  questions  that  it  will  be  convenient  to 
summarise  the  greater  part  of  them  jointly  rather  than  separately, 
giving  the  conclusions  of  each  in  the  writers''  own  words.  The  first  is 
by  Mr.  J.  Anson  Farrer,!  and  the  second  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Gover,  LL.D.  They 
both  deal  exclusively  with  the  branch  of  international  law  which 
derives  its  title,  and  in  great  part  its  origin,  from  Grotius'  well  known 
treatise,  I)e  Jure  Belli  et  Pads.  Mr.  Gover  enumerates  the  Treaties  of 
Vienna  in  181.''),  of  Washington  in  1842  and  1872,  and  of  Paris  in  1856, 
with  the  declarations  of  Paris  in  1850,  and  St.  Petersburg  in  1872,  and 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  as  all  the  international  Acts  which  have 
left  any  mark  of  permanent  utility  on  International  Law. 

Mr.  Farrer  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  possibilities  of  further 
amending  International  Law,  in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  rights  of 
belligerents.  He  considers  that  the  desirability  of  bringing  divergent 
customs  into  uniformity  on  such  subjects  as  the  rule  that  enemy's  goods 
are  as  safe  on  a  neutral  vessel  as  on  neutral  territory  "  cannot  be 
exaggerated."  Both  writers  refer  to  the  difficult  questions,  still 
controverted,  whether  the  definition  of  contraband  of  war  includes  coal, 
provisions,  etc.,  and  what  are  the  proper  limits  of  the  right  of  blockade. 

Mr.  Gover's  paper  takes  a  somewhat  des])onding  vieAv  of  the  future. 
Starting  with  a  reference  to  the  prospects  of  a  great  international 
European  War,  such  as  men  were  tremblingly  looking  forward  to  as 
immediately  imminent  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  which  he  appears  to 
think  still  likely  to  occur,  he  thinks  that  in  such  a  war  the  bounds  set 
to  warfare,  and  the  efforts  of  dii)lomatists  and  international  lawyers 
during  the  past  century  would  be  soon  overstepped.  His  general  con- 
clusions are  stat(.*d  in  the  following  terms-; — 

"  Having  thus  surveyed  in  some  slight  detail  the  whole  field  of 
conjecture  opened  by  the  original  question,  which  has  formed  the 
subject  matter  of  this  jjaper,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  we  cannot  in 
the  whole,  arrive  at  very  encouraging  conclusions.  We  have  seen  that 
although  tliere  is  strong  reason  to  hope  that  bo  far  as  humanitarian 
considerations  prevail,  there  will  be  no  retrogression  in  any  great  future 
war.  there  are  reasons  for  gravt;  ap]jreheiiKion  as  to  the  (efficacy  of  the 
other  broad  restrictions  imjjosed  on  belligerents  by  International  Law. 

"That  such  a])])rehen8ion  ap})ear8  to  savour  somewhat  of  pessimism 
ought  not  to  prevent  the  matter  from  being  very  seriously  considered 
by  all  who  an*  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  ])rogre88 
of  civili.sation. 

"  It  will  be  said  of  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  that  it 

1.     Mr.  Farrtr'a  pajx^r  ha.H  been  puVjliahed  by  the  Peace  Society,  of  whom  copies  may  be 
obtain*<l. 
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really  amountB  to  this  : — Expediency  and  self-interest  alone  will  dictate 
the  actions  of  belligerents.  This  is  just  what  it  does  amount  to,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  Moreover  the 
same  conclusion  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  comparatively  small 
war  confined  for  instance  to  two  European  States,  as  here  there  would 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  neutral  Powers  to  maintain  inviolate 
principles  affiecting  themselves.  Under  the  best  possible  conditions  a 
war  on  such  a  scale  as  we  have,  for  purpose  of  argument,  imagined, 
would  be  a  fatality  fraught  with  the  most  deplorable  consequences  to 
mankind  at  large. 

"Should  such  a  fatality  actually  ensue,  however,  international  jurists 
and  all  true  advocates  of  Peace,  must,  we  fear,  be  prepared  to  witness  at 
least  a  temporary  overthrow  of  many  of  their  most  cherished  principles. 
Wliether  this  disaster  would  be  altogether  a  temporary  one,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  We  fear  that  it  wou^ld  at  any  rate,  materially  retard  the 
advent  of  that  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  which  has  been 
the  dream  not  of  Grotius  only  but  of  so  many  poets  and  philosophers 
of  all  countries  and  ages." 


"  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall,  a  famous  International  Jurist  of  to-day,  has  a 
curious  and  apposite  suggestion  on  this  point  in  the  preface  to  a  recent 
edition  of  his  well  known  work.  He  says  : — '  Conduct  in  the  next  war 
will  certainly  be  hard  ;  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  will  be  scrupulous, 
whether  on  the  part  of  belligerents  or  neutrals,  and  most  likely  the 
next  war  will  be  great.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  next 
war  is  unscrupulously  Avaged,  it  also  will  be  followed  by  a  reaction 
towards  increased  stringency  of  law.  In  a  community  as  in  an 
individual,  passionate  excess  is  usually  followed  by  a  reaction  of  con- 
science.' 

"  Mr.  Farrer  contended  with  much  force  for  the  extension  of 
the  exemption  of  private  property  on  land  from  seizui'e  in  time  of 
war  to  private  property  on  sea,  as  proposed  by  the  United  States  after  the 
Paris  Conference  of  1856,  and  supi)orted  by  Russia  and  other  Powers. 
He  then  dwells  upon  the  lamentable  fact  that  the  proposals  agreed  to 
by  all  the  chief  military  Powers,  at  the  Conference  of  Brussels  in  1874, 
for  formulating  laws  of  war  in  the  direction  of  greater  humanity 
were  niTllified  by  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  consent  to  them. 
Referring  to  these  proposals,  he  concludes  as  follows  : — 

"  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  important  than  the  general 
admission  of  such  a  principle  as  that  :  '  The  laws  of  war  do  not  allow 
to  belligerents  an  unlimited  power  as  to  the  choice  of  means  of  injuringthe 
enemy,  a  principle  which  involves  the  prohibition  (1)  of  the  use  of  poison 
or  poisoned  weapons,  (2)  of  the  murder  by  treachery  of  individuals 
belongiiig  to  the  hostile  army  or  nation,  (8)  of  the  murder  of  a 
surrendered  antagonist,  (4)  of  the  declaration  that  no  quarter  will  be 
given,  (5)  of  the  use  of  arms  or  projectiles,  in  addition  to  explosive 
bullets,  calculated  to  cause  unnecessary  pain,  (6)  of  the  abuse  of  the 
flag  of  truce  or  of  the  military  uniform  of  the  enemy,  (7)  of  the  need- 
less destruction  or  seizure  of  the  enemy's  property. 

"  It  would  be  also  desirable  to  add  to  an  International  Code,  an 
express  prohibition  of  pillage  in  war,  or  of  the  confiscation  of  private 
property.  And  not  only  the  property  of  individuals,  but  their  lives 
their  family  honour  and  rights,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
should  be  safeguarded  from  injury. 

"  Then  again,  it  should  be  illegal  to  compel  the  population  of  an 
occupied  territory  to  join  in  military  operations  against  their  country, 
or  to  swear  allegiance  to  their  enemy.      All   the   personal   effects   of 
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prisonei-s  of  war,  except  their  arms,  should  be  deemed  and  declared  their 
private  property. 

"  Above  all,  it  ought  to  be  agreed  that  towns  taken  by  storm  should 
not  be  given  up  to  troops  for  plunder  ;  that  only  fortified  places  should 
be  liable  to  bombardment,  and  towns  or  open  villages  be  exempt  from 
attack  or  bombardment.  Churches,  libraries,  museums,  and  hospitals, 
Bhonld  be  specially  spared,  even  in  attacks  on  fortified  places. 

"  Reprisals  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  disproportionately  severe, 
and  should  be  allowed  only  on  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  should  also  determine  their  degree  and  duration. 

"A  clause  making  illicit  the  threat  of  extermination  towards  a 
garrison  that  obstinately  holds  a  fortress,  was  unanimously  rejected  at 
Brussels,  and  therefore  the  massacre  of  a  brave  but  conquered  garrison 
is  still  part  of  good  war,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  code  of  Christendom  ;  but 
the  clause  should  be  an  essential  ])r()])osition  in  an  International  Code. 
80  should  a  clause,  that  no  commander  should  be  forced  to  capitulate 
under  dishonourable  conditions,  or  to  surrender  unconditionally.  It 
was  only  our  insistence  on  an  unconditional  surrender  from  Arabi  in 
1882,  that  led  to  our  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  all  that  came  after. 
Arabi  offered  to  surrender,  but  our  military  and  naval  forces  were  not  so 
to  be  baulked  of  their  sport  and  their  prey. 

"  if  some  of  these  suggested  reforms  should  seem  Utopian,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  were  all  actually  advocated  at  the  Brussels 
Conference  by  practical  military  men,  and  are  therefore  presumably  of 
practicable  adoption  by  international  agreement.  They  are  all  precisely 
of  the  Bame  nature  as  the  prohibition  of  explosive  bullets,  and  would, 
if  adopted,  depend  on  precisely  the  same  sanction,  namely,  on  the 
conscience  of  the  consenting  Powers.  It  must  be  hoi)ed  that  whenever 
again  a  serious  effort  is  made  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  bring  some 
Bort  of  rules  into  the  conduct  of  their  wars  on  sea  and  land,  opposition 
will  not  again  come  from  a  country  like  our  own  which  has  done  so 
much  in  other  respects  for  promoting  the  civilisation  of  the  world.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  if  we  can  all  agree  to  regulate  our  conduct  of 
hostilities  with  the  reservations  above  mentioned,  it  would  be  much 
better,  and  quite  as  easy  to  agree  once  and  for  all  to  the  abolition  of  war 
itself,  as  to  the  abolition  of  its  most  hateful  incidents.  But  if  progress 
must  be  slow  to  be  effective,  it  may  be  histoi-ically  necessary,  in  our 
gradual  evolution  to  a  better  state  of  things,  to  atfaek  the  details  of  the 
war-system  first  before  we  attack  the  custom  itself." 

Signor  MazZOLE.NI,  in  the  portion  of  his  paper  which  deals  with 
this  subject,  takes  broader  gi-ound  than  even  Mr.  Farrer.     He  says  : 

Treaties  impdsuil  l>y  ftjrce  being  ileprived  of  the  consent  of  the  peoples  con- 
cernefl,  last  only  as  far  as  violence  lasts,  and  the  party  wlio  had  to  submit  does  not 
become  8tr(»ng  enough  to  rebel  against  tlnMii  and  bear  them  in  tlie  face  of  the 
oppressor. 

"The  law  of  nations  is  ancient  as  the  historical  world  ;  it  is  the  expression  of 
the  relations  necessarily  existirig  between  one  people  and  another  ;  the  necessary 
canm^quence  of  the  external  mission  of  the  peoples,  which  mission  pertains  to  their 
nationality,  and  will  last  for  ever.  It  follows  human  progress  and  changes  with 
the  prevalent  idi^as — starts  from  different  points  and  by  different  ways,  following 
always  the  extension  of  tlie  sphere  of  international  association,  and  will  be  radically 
renovated  when,  emiiities  havin'.^  dieil  out  and  jealousies  disappeared,  the  holy 
alliance  of  the  peoples  will  cancel  every  trace  ami  remembrance  of  the  Vienna 
treaties  and  of  their  stationary  politics." 

Thus  wrote  .Joseph  Ma/.zini,  in  1839. 

Anrl  another  illustrious  Italian  writer,  Terence  .Mamiani  in  his  golden  book, 
"  On  a  now  P>uropt>in  law  "'  (published  in  Turin  in  18.09),  traced  on  the  footsteps  of 
Kant,  the  first  lines  of  a  new  international  legislation  founded  on  the  principles  of 
morals  and  justice  sanctioning  the  autonomy  of  States  and  the  imprescriptil»le  right 
of  every  people  t')  their  independence. 
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Accordingly  he  proceeds  to  lay  dovm  a  series  of  general  principles 
as  to  the  imprescribable  right  of  every  people  to  independence  and 
self-government,  the  applical>ility  of  the  moral  law  alike  to  States  and 
to  individuals,  and  so  forth.  On  these  cast's  he  proposes  the  codification 
of  international  law,  and  suggests  that  the  Peace  Congress  should 
appoint  commissions  to  deal  with  different  branches  of  law,  which 
should  place  themselves  into  communication  with  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national law  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  insure  the  help  of  jurists.  Finally 
he  refers  to  the  desirability  of  permament  arbitral  treaties. 

In  moving  the  resolutions  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  this 
section.  Mr.  Alexander  said  that  the  Committee  had  endeavoured  to 
group  the  international  conventions  together.  These  conventions  dealt 
■with  law  in  different  countries.  For  instance,  there  was  the  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  which  provided  that  all  the  governments  of  the  countries 
represented  at  the  Conference  would  introduce  and  carry  satisfactory 
laws  regulating  the  question  of  slavery.  Next  there  was  a  convention 
which  agreed  to  enforce  certain  principles  with  regard  to  patents,  trade- 
marks and  so  on.  Then  there  were  two  societies,  one  of  which  owed  its 
origin  in  a  great  measure  to  the  late  Dr.  Miles,  who  came  from  America 
to  bring  together  celebrated  jurists  for  the  purpose  of  codifying  the 
law.  The  public  perhaps  heard  very  little  about  that,  but  from  time  to 
time  summaries  of  international  law  had  been  produced. 

Mr.  Alexander   concluded   the  report   by   reading  the 

following  resolutions  :  — 

(English.) 

I.  The  Oong-ress  expresses  its  extreme  regret  that  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels  in  1874,  to 
codify  the  rules  of  International  Law  affecting  the  conduct 
of  belligerents,  and  to  introduce  regulations  limiting  the 
inhumanity  of  War,  should  hitherto  have  failed,  and 
earnestly  hopes  that  means  may  speedily  be  found  for  re- 
opening the  question. 

II.  The  Congress  rejoices  at  the  numerous  Inter- 
national Conventions  entered  into  within  the  last  few  years 
for  regulating  matters  of  common  interest  including  the 
Postal  and  Telegraphic  Conventions,  the  Convention  of 
Industrial  Property  for  regulating  patents  and  trade  marks, 
the  Congo  Convention  of  Berlin,  and  the  recent  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  of  Brussels,  as  evidences  of  the  possibility  of 
assimilating  the  laws  of  different  countries  with  regard  to 
commercial  and  humanitarian  questions. 

It  recognizes  with  satisfaction  and  gratitude  the 
endeavours  made  by  the  Belgian  Government  in  summoning 
International  Conferences  on  Commercial  Law  at  Antwerp 
in  1886,  and  at  Brussels  in  1888,  by  the  French  Government 
in  summoning  a  Congress  on  the  same  subj  ects  at  Paris  in 
1889,  and  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  summoning  a  Conference  on  Maritime  Law, 
which  met  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  to  obtain  similar 
results  with  regard  to  further  important  branches  of  com- 
mercial law. 

The  Congress  also  expresses  its  satisfaction  at  the 
labours  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  and  the 
Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  in  promoting  the  settlement  and  unification  of 
public  and  private  International  Law,  and  commercial  usage 
on  many  different  points.    It  recognises  in  all  these  efforts  a 
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growing-  tendency  not  merely  to  facilitate  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  nations,  but  to  eliminate  sources  of  interna- 
tional irritation,  to  promote  a  spirit  of  mutual  compromise, 
and  to  establish  a  habit  of  international  juridical  relations 
which  is  of  happy  aug-ury  for  the  cause  of  Peace." 

(FuK.WIi.) 

''  I.  Le  Congrres  exprime  un  profound  reg-ret  de  ce  que 
la  tentative  faite  par  la  Conference  de  Bruxelles  en  1874 
pour  codifler  les  dispositions  du  Droit  International  ayant 
rapport  a  la  conduite  des  bellig-erants,  et  pour  y  faire  entrer 
des  regiements  limitant  les  horreurs  de  la  guerre,  soit,  j usqu'^ 
present,  restee  sans  suite,  et  il  espere  vivement  que  cette 
question  pourra  etre  bientot  rouverte." 

"  II.  Le  Cong"r6s  se  rejouit  des  nombreuses  Conventions 
Internationales  intervenues  pendant  ces  dernieres  annees  et 
ayant  pour  objet  le  regrlement  des  questions  d'interet  commun 
telles  que  les  Conventions  Postales  et  TeiegTaphiques,  la 
Convention  sur  la  propriete  industrielle  qui  reg-le  les  brevets 
et  les  marques  de  fabrique,  la  Convention  du  Cong-o,  conclue 
a  Berlin,  et  la  recente  Convention  Anti-esclavagiste  conclue 
a  Bruxelles,  les  considerant  comme  des  preuves  de  la  possi- 
bilite  darriver  a  ce  que  les  lois  des  differents  pays,  ayant 
trait  aux  questions  commerciales  et  humanitaires,saccordent 
entre  elles- 

"  II  voit  avec  satisfaction  et  gratitude  les  efforts  faits  par 
le  Gouverneinent  belgre  en  convoquant  les  Conferences  In- 
ternationales sur  le  Droit  Commercial  en  1886  a  Anvers,  et 
en  1888  a  Bruxelles  ;  par  le  Gouvernement  francais  en  con- 
voquant un  Cong-res  sur  les  memes  sujets  a  Paris  en  1889,  et 
par  le  Gouvernement  des  Etats-Unis  en  convoquant  une 
Conference  sur  le  Droit  Maritime  qui  siegrea  a  Washington 
en  1889-90  dans  le  but  d'obtenir  des  resultats  semblables 
par  rapport  a  d'autres  branches  importantes  du  Droit 
Commercial. 

"  Le  Cong-res  exprime  aussi  sa  satisfaction  au  sujet  des 
travaui  de  llnstitut  de  Droit  International  et  de  ceux  de. 
I'Association  pour  la  Reforme  et  la  Codification  du  Droit  des 
gens  tendant  a  lunification  du  Droit  International  public  et 
prive,  et  des  coutumes  et  usages  commerciaux.  II  voit  dans 
tous  ces  efforts  une  tendance  de  plus  en  plus  marquee,  non 
seulement  a  faciliter  les  rapports  commerciaux  entre  les 
nations,  mais  aussi  a  eliminer  les  causes  d  irritation  entre  elles, 
a  faire  naitreun  esprit  de  concessions  mutuelles,etaetablir  des 
habitudes  Internationales  de  rapports  juridiques,  qui  sont 
dun  heureux  augure  pour  la  cause  de  la  Paix." 

riic  resolutions  were  carried,  and  the  Coiiij^ress  adjourned 
till  tlie  afternoon. 

FP.ECIS  OF  A  PAl'KK  BY  Mli.  CREWS   DUDLEY  (Oxford). 

In  connection  witli  this  Ku1>ject,  Mr.  Crews  Dmlicy  (Oxford)  has 
forwarded  a  paper  entitled  -'War,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  show,  first, 
"What  War  is,"  and,  .secondly,  "  Srmie  of  the  ste])S  which  may  be  taken 
to  get  rid  of  it."' 

Under  the  first  head  he  adduces  the  arguments,  brought  forward 
in  other  placs,  that  war  is  anti-Christian  and  op])f)8ed  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  :  condemned  by  ]>hilosophical  writei's  of  ancient  and  modern 
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times,  from  whom  numerous  quotations  are  given  ;  and  wrong  in  point 
of  economic  interests.  He  then  adduces  well-known  arguments  based 
on  the  princii)k'S  of  justice  and  morality,  in  that  war  settles  no  question 
of  right  or  wrong.  He  also  treats  the  subject  historically,  showing  how 
insignificant  the  issues  have  often  been,  and  how  easily  they  could  have 
been  settled  without  war. 

Under  the  second  head,  TIk-  Remedies  for  War,  he  refers  to  the 
education  of  public  opinion  by  the  action  of  Peace  Societies  ;  and  insists 
that  the  citizens  of  the  several  nations  shall  compel  their  Governments 
to  seek  pacific  settlement.  Free  Trade  and  mutual  interchange  of 
benefits  between  nations  are  then  mentioned  ;  and  the  developments 
and  codification  of  international  law  ;  the  creation  of  an  "  international 
jural  organisation,"  consisting  of  a  legislature,  a  judicature  and  an 
executive,  founded  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  Professor  Lorimer  in 
his  "  Scheme  for  the  organisation  of  International  Government."  That 
scheme  is  then  examined  at  considerable  length,  and  is  strongly  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  Crews  Dudley,  however,  thinks  that  it  would  be  "  useless  and 
senseless  "  to  attempt  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  until  the  standing 
armies  have  first  been  reduced. 

When  such  an  organisation  as  that  referred  to  has  been  created  "  an 
act  of  war  "  wovild  be  treated  as  an  act  of  international  rebellion,  and  the 
representatives  ef  such  a  State  would  be  excluded  from  the  "  Inter- 
national Government  "  during  such  rebellion.  "  There  would  have  to 
be  a  small  standing  force  at  the  seat  of  the  International  Government. 
It  would  be  under  the  order  of  the  President,  who  would  be 
responsible  for  anv  unusual  service  which  it  might  be  called  on  to  per- 
form." 

Reference  is  then  made  to  Professor  Bluntschli's  "  Europe  as  a 
Confederation,"  and  the  writer  concludes  by  expressing  his  belief  that 
by  some  such  means  as  these,  "  as  much  harmony  will  be  introduced 
into  the  life  of  nations  as  now  exists  in  the  life  of  cities." 
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FKIDAV    AFTEKXOON,    18th   JUL\. 

The  President  (Mr.  Dudley  Field)  again  took  the 
chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  sitting;  haviuii,"  been  read  and 
contirnied.  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  read  selections  from  certain 
letters  of  sympathy  which  liad  been  received. 

The  (^onoress  ])roceeded  to  consider 

SECTION  D. 

NEUTKAIJSATION. 
Dr.  ('h.\kli:s  Richet,  of  the   University   of  Paris,  pro- 
posed the  tollowino-  resolutions  :  — 

RESOLUTION    I. 

(En'.i.ish.) 

1.  Seeing-  that  the  object  pursued  by  all  Peace  Societies 
Is  the  establishment  of  juridical  order  between  nations ; 

2.  '•  That  neutralisation  by  international  treaties  con- 
stitutes a  step  towards  this  juridical  state,  and  lessens  the 
number  of  districts  in  which  war  can  be  carried  on  ; 

The  CongTess  recommends  a  larg-er  extension  of  the  rule 
of  neutralisation,  and  expresses  the  wish  : — 

'•1.  That  all  treaties  which  at  present  assure  to  certain 
States  the  benefit  of  neutrality  remain  in  force,  or,  if 
necessary,  be  amended  in  a  manner  to  render  the  neutrality 
more  effective,  either  by  extending-  neutralisation  to  the 
whole  of  the  State,  of  which  a  part  only  may  be  neutralised, 
or  by  ordering-  the  demolition  of  fortresses  which  constitute 
rather  a  peril  than  a  gnarantee  for  neutrality. 

2.  ''That  new  treaties  — provided  that  they  are  in 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  populations  concerned— be 
concluded  for  establishing-  the  neutralisation  of  other  States." 

(  Fhkxch.) 

Considerant  : 

1.  "Que  le  but  poursuivi  par  toutes  les  Societes  de  la 
Paix  est  retablissem.ent  de  I'ordre  juridique  entre  les 
Nations  ; 

2.  *'  Que  la  neutralisation,  g-arantie  par  des  traites 
internationaux,  constitue  un  acheminement  vers  cet  etat 
j  uridique,  et  diminue  le  nombre  des  lieux  ou  la  g-uerre  pourra 
6tre  faite ; 

Le  Cong-res  recommande  une  extension  de  plus  en  plus 
grande  du  regime  de  la  neutralisation, 
*  Et  il  emet  le  vceu  : 

1.  '-Que  tons  les  traites  qui  assurent  presentement  k 
certains  Etats  le  bienfait  de  la  neutralite  restent  en  vigueur, 
ou.  le  cas  echeant,  soient  amendes,  de  maniere  a  rendre  la 
neutralite  plus  effective,  soit  en  etendant  la  neutralisation 
a  la  totality  de  TEtat  dont  une  partie  seulement  serait 
neutralisee,  soit  en  ordonnant  la  demolition  de  forteresses, 
qui  constituent  plutot  un  peril  qu'une  garantie  pour  la 
neutralite  ; 

2.  'Que  de  nouveaux  traites,— pourvu  qu'ils  soient 
conformes  a  la  volenti  des  populations  qu'ils  concernent, — 
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soient  conclus  pour  etablir  la  neutralite  d'autres  Etats." 

KESOLUTIUN  II. 
As  to  the  means  by  ivhich  a  neutralised  state  shall  pi^otect  itself 
against  any  aggression  in  riolation  of  International  IVeaties,  the 
Congress  considers  thftt  the  solution  of  this  important  and  difficult 
problem  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  it  to  arrive  at  a  formal  con- 
chision.  TIw  Congress,  therefore,  commends  this  part  of  the  question  to 
the  careful  study  of  the  carious  Peace  Societies,  and  suggests  its  further 
consideration  at  the  next  Peace  Congress. 

(For  final  fdnii  of  Resoltitioii  and  French  rendering  see  page  212.) 

In  doing  so,  be  spoke  as  follows  :-- 

II  u'est  pas  besoin  de  drfendrc  ici  le  ])riiicipe  de  la  neutralisation  defi  petita  etats, 
oar  cela  constitue  un  des  progres  les  plus  iniportants  du  droit  public  iuternational. 
II  y  a  des  peuples  qui  n'ont  pas  la  bonne  fortune  de  posseder  des  arme^es  innom- 
brables  avec  des  iinjiots  ecrasants.  Ces  nations  la  sunt  tout  aussi  n-spectables  que 
les  autres,  quoiqu'elles  n'aient  pas  les  luoyens  de  se  faire  respecter.  Et  bieu,  c'est  \k, 
le  principe  de  la  neutralisation.  Une  entente  commune  pour  le  respect  des  faibles 
et  <les  petits. 

C'est  ce  qui  a  lieu  dans  les  societes  civilisees  :  Les  petits  sont  proteges  par  les 
lois,  les  magistrats  et  la  police  contre  les  forts.  Supposons  un  orphelin  d'uue 
douzaine  d'anu^es  an  milieu  d'une  populati(jn  d'adultes  vigoureux  ;  k  la  rigueur 
chacun  de  ces  homnies  pourra  se  defendre  contre  son  voisin  avec  ses  arnies,  son 
adresse  et  sa  force  niusculaire  :  mais  I'enfant  sera  sans  defense  et  il  sera  la  victime 
du  plus  fort  si  Ton  n'intervient  pas  pour  le  defendre  et  pour  assurer  ses  droits. 

Cette  protection,  cette  defense,  sont  necessaires  ;  car  la  vie  et  les  droits  de  cet 
enfant  sont  tout  aussi  respectables  que  la  vie  et  les  droits  de  n'importe  quel  autre 
individu.  De  menie  qu'im  citoyen  Suisse  ou  un  citoyen  Beige  sont  des  iudividus 
meritant  d'etre  proteges  au  menie  titre  qu'un  citoyen  Russe  ou  un  citoyen  Anglais, 
quoiqu'ils   n'aient  derricre  eux  pour  les  defendre  ni  la  flotte  anglaise  ni  I'aruiee  russe. 

Nous  voudrions  nioine  davantage,  (|uoi-qu'actuelleuieut,  dans  I'etat  present  semi- 
barliare  de  I'Europe,  deux  nations  seides  aient  le  benefice  de  la  neutrality  ;  nous 
pensons  que  cette  neutralite  pourrait  s'etendre  a  beaucoup  d'autres.  On  ne  salt  pas 
bien  pourquoi  le  Danemark,  dont  la  population  est  de  deux  millions  d'habitants, 
n'aurait  pas  une  neutralite  couime  la  I3elgique  qui  a  six  millions  d'habitants.  Les 
Pays  Bas,  le  Portugal,  seraient  dans  le  meme  cas.  Quant  aux  populations  de  la 
peninaule  Balkauique  ;  la  Roumarne,  la  Serbie,  la  Bulgarie  et  surtout  la  Grece,  la 
reconnaissance  de  leur  neutralite  serait  assurement  un  grand  bienfait  ;  car,  ou  peut 
dire  quil  y  a  la,  dans  les  conHits  des  puissances  rivales  voisines,  une  source  de  guerre 
qui  est  toujours  k  craindre. 

II  y  a  enfin  une  auti-e  question  qui  touche  de  tres  pres  4  cette  neutralisation  des 
petits  etats  ;  c'est  la  neutralisation  de  I'Alsace-Lorraine.  Ce  n'est  un  mystere  pour 
persoune  que  la  conquete  de  I'Alsace-Lorraine  est  le  grand  malheiu-  qui  pese  sur  les 
destinees  actuelles  de  I'Europe.  S'il  est  des  faits  evidents  c'est,  d'une  part  que,  sans 
cette  question  de  I'Alsace,  une  paix  definitive  serait  peut-etre  assuree  A  I'Europe  et, 
d'autre  part  que,  malgre  tons  les  efforts  loyaux  ou  deloyaux,  de  douceur  ou  de 
violence,  de  bonne  ou  de  mauvaise  administration,  qui  ont  ete  faits  par  les  allemands 
pour  s'attacher  la  tendresse  des  populations  alsaciennes  et  lorraines,  jusqu'tl  present 
tout  a  echoue.  Incessaiunient,  sans  hesitation,  sans  Hechir  une  seule  fois,  les 
Alsaciensetles  Loira  i  ns  (in  t  a  t'lirme  leur  volonte  bieu  arre  tee  den'etre  pas  allemands.  Cette 
tyrannic  exercee  sur  tout  un  peuple,  nous  ramene  a  quelques  siecles  en  arriere  ;  ou, 
si  Ton  veut,  A  I'ctat  contemporain  de  I'Afrique,  oil  des  populations  tout  entieres-sont 
trainees  en  eaclavage.  Le  seul  moyen  qui  concilierait  des  interets  opposes  en 
exigeant,  de  part  et  d'autre,  un  sacrifice  moral  considerable,  ce  serait  de  declarer  la 
neutralite  de  I'Alsace  et  de  la  Lorraine,  avec  I'  abandon  formel  de  tous  les  droits  ou 
pretenduB  droits  de  I'Allemagne  et  de  la  France  tY  la  possession  de  ces  provinces.  II 
y  aurait  ainsi  une  zone  iieutre  entre  la  France  et  I'Allemagne,  n\\  Tinlluence  com- 
merciale,  industrielle,  litteraii-e,  artistique,  scientifique  pourrait  a'exercer  en  toute 
rivalite  pacifique  et  loyale.  Mais,  en  tout  cas,  la  neutralite  serait  acquise  et  garantie 
•olennellemeut  par  les  grandes  puissances  europeenues. 

XouB  nous  permettons  aussi  d'appeler  I'atteution  sm-  un  des  considerants  de 
notre  resolution.  Nous  avons  voulu  indiquer  que  la  neutralisation  d'un  pays  ne 
devait  pas  etre  etablie  sans  que  les  populations  interessees  fuBsent  consultees.  C'eet  14, 
assurement  un  des  grands  principes  qui  doivent  dominerle  droit  international.     II  y  » 
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ane  conscience  pour  les  nations,  comnie  pour  les  iudividus  ;  et  la  violation  de 
cette  conscience  nationale  constitne  uu  veritable  attentat.  De  lA  cette  conclusion  que 
les  nations  dont  nous  venous  de  donner  ici  les  noms  auront  ^  se  prononcer  elles 
menies.  par  le  suttrage  univei-si'l  direct  ou  indirect,  sur  I'acceptation  ou  la  non  accepta- 
tion de  la  neutralite. 

Telle.s  sout  les  raisons  ijui  nous  paraisseut  fornielles  en  faveur  d'une  vaste 
neutralisiition  des  petits  etata  :  Mais,  autant  nous  somnies  affirniatifs  quant  au  but  k 
atteindre  ;  autant  nous  somnios  hesitants  quant  aux  nioyeus  ;\  employer  pour  y 
pxirveuir.  En  vain  uu  Etiit  neutre  a  sa  neutralito  sulidenient  garantie  par  des  traitf's 
internationaux  soleunels,  au  moment  d'une  guerre,  surtout  si  cette  guerre  comprend 
plusieurs  nations  l)elligorantes  :  quelles  seront  les  sauvegardes  effectives  ? 

Pour  prendre  un  exemple.  et  mallieureusement  cet  exeniple  est  presque  mena^ant 
di'puis  (jui'lques  anuees — Supi>i>sons  qu'une  grande  guerre  eclate  entre  la  France  et 
la  Kussie  nnmies  contre  rAllemagne,  TAngleterre.  rAutriclie,  et  I'ltalie  rounies  ; 
quelle  sera  la  sanction  d'une  violation  du  territoire  Suisse  ou  du  territoire  beige  ?  En 
vain  la  nation  neutre  violet-  jirotestera  par  des  notes  diploniatiipies  ou  meme  par  la 
resistance  de  sa  petite  armee.  II  n'en  sera  pas  moins  vrai  (jue  le  vainquem-  aura 
raison  et  poiura  se  rire  des  protestations  de  la  nation  neutre  violee,  comme  de  la 
nation  adverse   vaincuc 

Cette  protection  ilr  la  neutralite  est  d'une  importance  extreme  ;  mais  la  question 
n'est  pas  assez  avancee  pour  que  nous  proposions  une  solution  quelconque.  Done 
nous  nous  contenterons  de  la  signaler  ;\  1  attention  des  Meinbres  du  Congres  et  nous 
proposons  de  la  mettre  ;\  I'ordre  ilu  jour  du  prochain  Congres  de  Rome,  qui  devra  en 
faire  une  etude  approt'ondie. 

Esperons  que  le  droit  international  sera  constitue,  que  les  petites  nations  seront 
n3utralis -es,  que  les  populations  soumises  h  la  tyrannic  de  I'etranger  recouvreront  leur 
iudf'penilmce.  que  leur  neutralite  sera  garantie  et  garantie  d"une  maniere  si  efficace 
que  nul  Gouvernement  n'osera  courir  les  risques  de  la  violer. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  then  seconded  the  motion  and  read 

the  following  })a|)er  on 

NEUTRALISATION. 

It  will  be  long  ere  the  peacemakers  of  the  world  have  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  occupy  themselves  with  international  politics,  and  to 
seek  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  conflict,  whilst 
waiting  for  the  reign  of  law.  Yet,  whilst  waiting  for  the  reign  of  force 
to  be  superseded,  we  must  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  actual  evils,  and 
deal  with  the  actual  causes  of  war  which  surround  us.  Although  it  has 
been  considered  necessary  to  exclude  existing  political  questions  from 
the  consideration  of  this  Congress,  still,  in  a  general  sense,  we  must  con- 
sider what  policy  should  be  pursued  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  of 
peace.  I  would  begin  by  calling  attention  to  a  fact  with  which  you  are 
all  familiar.  One  of  the  numerous  causes  of  danger  to  Europe,  which 
may  at  any  time  lead  to  war,  is  the  position  of  some  of  the  weaker 
States,  which  in  times  of  conflict  are  liable  to  have  their  independence 
as.s;iiled.  The  historical,  moral,  and  social  life  of  a  small  nation  is  as 
valuable  to  it  as  that  of  a  larger  State  ;  and,  therefore,  its  rights  of 
independence,  self-government,  and  national  development  are  as  sacred 
as  in  any  other  cases.  I  go  further,  and  say  that  every  community  of 
men  which  has  a  history  and  a  literattire,  a  long  individual  existence  of 
its  own,  is  precious  to  the  world.  It  has  its  special  ideas,  character, 
teaching,  and  discoveries,  and  therefore  it  has  a  recognised  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  humatb  world.  The  i>rogress  of  mankind  depends  upon 
the  largest  possible  interchange  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Who 
shall  say  that  the  world  is  not  the  richer  for  such  little  states  as  Attica, 
Egypt,  Scandinavia,  and  Switzerland  ?  All  such  considerations,  how- 
ever, and  every  element  of  justice  and  every  thought  of  what  is  due  to 
mankind,  are  ignored  and  ruthlessly  trampled  nyxm  in  war.  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland  know  this.  They  and  the  states  of  the 
Balkans  are  alike  conscious  at  this  moment  of  insecurity,  owing 
tr»     the    lawlessness   and    violence  of  other   and  greater   states,    when 
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once  the  sword  has  flown  from  the  sciibbard.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  in  time  of  peace  the  international  politician  should  consider  in 
what  way  those  small  nations  may  be  removed  from  becoming  a  cause 
or  pretext  for  war  ;  how  far  it  can  be  made  impossible  that  they  should 
be  causes  of  conflict,  arising  out  of  their  very  weakness.  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  are  supposed  to  be  protected  by  the  joint  guarantee  of  the 
Greater  Powers,  and  yet  so  little  confidence  have  they  in  the  morality  or 
justice  of  the  Powers  that  these  small  states  have  been  obliged  to  spend 
the  hard-won  earnings  of  their  people  in  increasing  armaments,  more 
especially  of  late  years.  Revenues  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  works 
of  civilization  and  humanity  are  expended  in  devising  works  of  des- 
truction. Meu  are  called  from  the  loom  or  the  plough,  and  have  to 
desert  occupations  necessary  for  their  welfare  and  that  of  their  nation. 
Is  it  outside  the  aims  of  this  Congress  to  recognise  this,  and  to  consider 
how  to  preserve  the  independence  of  such  nations  by  safe  and  eflicient 
guarantees  ?  Is  it  outside  the  sphere  of  this  Congress  to  consider  how 
weak  peoples  may  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  wasting  their  re- 
sources in  military  preparations.  It  is  an  utter  disgrace  to  the  Great 
Powers  that  it  should  be  so.  The  friends  of  peace  are  accused  of  un- 
practical and  visionary  proposals  which  ignore  the  actual  state  of  things, 
and  they  are  accused  of  hurting  their  own  cause.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  Peace  Societies  should  relieve  themselves  of  this  re- 
proach by  recognising  actual  facts  and  suggesting  remedies  for  them.  Let 
them  state  what  they  would  propose  to  such  a  state  as  Belgium  or  Swit- 
zerland. Would  they  bring  forward  their  theory,  that  even  in  self- 
defence  arms  may  not  be  taken  up  in  yuch  a  case  ?  Would  they  say  to 
Belgium  and  Switzerland,  "  Disarm,  and  trust  in  the  good  faith  of 
those  great  military  states  which  surround  you  "  ?  For  my  part,  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  great  Powers  should  by  joint  action  relieve 
the  states  which  are  supposed  to  have  their  independence  guaranteed 
from  the  necessity  of  spending  their  resources  in  self-defence.  It 
might  be  done  in  the  following  manner,  although  many  objections  will 
be  made  by  my  hearers.  The  states  of  Europe  should  enter  into  a 
solemn  compact,  under  which  anyone  of  them  violating  the  neutrality 
of  a  state  which  has  been  guaranteed  should  be  responsible  to  the  re- 
maining states  for  any  violation  of  the  compact.  The  question  becomes 
the  more  important  in  consequence  of  the  present  condition  of  Egypt, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania,  which  are  under  no  such  guarantee  as 
is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium.  In  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  those  countries  it  appears  to  me  that  the  peace- 
makers should  urge  the  need  of  such  a  guarantee.  In  the  first  place, 
such  a  course  would  remove  these  people  from  the  category  of  being 
sources  of  great  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Secondly,  it  is  the  duty 
of  peacemakers  to  enable  such  states  to  develop  their  prosperity,  instead 
of  ruining  themselves  by  the  maintenance  of  costly,  and  perhaps  use- 
less, armies.  If  the  Peace  Societies  say  that  this  is  none  of  their  busi- 
ness I  am  at  issue  with  them.  Peace  Societies  should  occupy  them- 
selves with  every  practical  question  which  makes  for  war  or  peace.  To 
my  mind,  a  great  error  of  the  friends  of  peace  in  the  past  has  been  the 
reassertion  of  general  principles  without  attempting  to  recognise  the 
obstacles,  true  or  false,  which,  according  to  genei-al  opinion,  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  adoption.  Until  they  meet  these  objections,  the  Peace 
Societies  will  continue  to  have  as  little  influence  on  the  public  at  large 
as  they  have  hitherto  had.  They  are  bound  to  enter  upon  a  new  sphere 
of  duty — i.e.,  that  of  studying  all  the  causes  of  war,  direct  and  indirect, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  supply  the  remedies  appropriate  to  each 
particular  kind  of  case.  I  submit  that  the  existence  of  weak  States,  and 
the  necessity  for  preventing  them  from  being  causes  of  war,  by  guaran- 
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teea  for  their  Ufutrality.  forms  a  subject  which  it  is  the  duty  of  practical 
men  to  study  and  discuss. 

DISCUSSION. 

M.  l)e>nu)ulins  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  add  to 
the  tirst  part  of"  tlie  Resolution  the  words,  "  and  for  guar- 
anteeing the  neiitraiitiation  of  JE/sn.ss  and  LothringenJ^ 

The  President  said  such  a  proposal  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Kesolutions. 

M.  DesmOULINS  said  he  was  no  revolutionar}-,  and,  in  fact,  22 
years  ago,  though  he  was  a  Republican,  he  advised  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  not  to  go  to  war.  but  to  set  an  example  of  disarmament.  His 
articles  were  i)rinted  in  1S()8,  two  years  before  the  war.  He  now  had  a 
special  mandate  from  two  Lodges  in  the  South  of  France  to  bring 
forward  this  subject  of  the  neutralisation  of  Elsass  and  Lothringen. 

Tile  President  :  1  must  rule  that  you  are  out  of  order.  I  am 
sorry  to  do  it ;  but  you  are  not  in  order  in  alluding  to  a  political  question 
that  agitates  Europe  at  the  present  time. 

M.  Desmoulins  said  that  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ltixembourg 
wtTt'  neutrali.^ed,  and  notwithstanding  the  terrible  war  between  France 
and  (T<M-many  those  ti-rritories  were  not  violated.  That  was  a  powerful 
proof  of  the  inflm-nce  of  neutralisation.  Switzerland,  with  its  22 
Cantons,  was  also  neutralised,  and  he  thotight  the  principle  of  neutralisa- 
tion should  bf  extended  to  other  districts. 

Tlie  President  ruled  that  it  w^as  out  of  order. 

M.  Rajer  said  it  was  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  small  States, 
but  also  in  that  of  the  great  nations  to  neutralise  the  weaker  nations. 
The  small  States  were  very  often  the  occasion  of  conflicts.  The  war  of 
\t>{'A  was  tht-  beginning  of  the  war  of  1866,  which  was  itself  the  pre- 
pn.'paration  for  the  dreadful  work  of  1870.  The  small  States  were 
like  boxes  of  matches,  which  could  be  the  beginning  of  very  large 
firt'S. 

Mr.  C  E.  Maurice  (London)  said  that,  unfortunately,  as  human 
nature  was  constitutfMl,  the  right  to  protect  almost  always  produced  a 
supposed  right  to  dictate,  and  he  was  afraid  that  even  those  States 
which  wen-  already  neutralised  had  experience  rather  more  than  they 
lik«-d  of  that  right  to  dictate  as  the  result  of  the  right  to  ])rotect. 
Shortly  after  the  Congress  of  18.'>6  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  great 
P«)werK  to  dictate  to  Belgium  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  her  Press, 
and  Switztrland  had  had  hi-r  right  of  asylum  interfered  with  in  a  way 
which  larger  Powers  would  not  have  endured.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
this  neutralisation  might  have  been  an  unavoidable  necessity  at  the 
time  when  there  were  only  great  Powers  to  protect  and  small  Powers 
to  be  protected  or  plundered,  as  the  case  might  be.  P)Ut  since  1815 
there  had  been  seven  new  additions  to  the  nations  of  P^urope — Jjelgium, 
Italy,  Greece,  Roumaiiia,  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  Those 
States  shf)nld  learn  to  stand  together,  and  \)\xi  themselves  on  an 
equality  with  the  great  Powers,  so  as  to  be  represented  in  Congresses. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  they  lost  something  for  the  cause  of  peace  when 
thoy  weakened  the  position  of  small  States  by  putting  them  in  a  pro- 
tected position.  They  felt  the  need  of  peace  more,  })erhaps,  than  the 
great  Powers,  because  they  knew  they  were  most  likely  to  suffer. 

M.  Ga.STON  Morin  said  that,  like  M.  Desmoulins,  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  Congress  expressly  to  bring  forward  the  views  which  that 
gentleman  had  mentioned  ;  Vjut,  inasmiu-h  as  M.  Desmoulins  had  been 
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ruled  out  of  ordei-,  he  would  uoL  detain  the  Congress  by  pressing  his 
right  to  speak. 

Mr.  Charles  Thompson  thought  that  the  second  portion  of  the 
Resolution  was  incompatible  with  what  went  before  it.  It  was  not  for 
the  Congress  to  anticipate  difficultiei.  They  should  rather  rest  upon 
the  evidence  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium  that  neutralisation  tended  to 
do  away  with  war.  But  their  opponents  would  lay  hold  of  the  second 
part  of  tlie  Resolution  as  an  argument  that  they  had  been  recom^- 
mending  a  course  which  they  did  not  see  their  way  to.  All  present 
were  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  principles  of  peace  should  be 
carried  out  in  their  integrity,  and  that  they  should  have  faith  in  God 
as  an  overruling  power.  Therefore,  he  did  not  think  that,  acting  as 
men  of  the  world,  it  was  judicious  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their 
opponents  an  argument  which  they  would  certainly  use  if  the  second 
part  of  that  Resolution  went  out  to  the  public.  He,  therefore,  hoped 
that  the  Bureau  would  be  authorised  to  withdraw  the  second  Resolution 
altogether.  In  conclusion,  he  proposed  that  the  Bureau  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  the  second  Resolution. 

Mrs.  BelV'A  LOCKWOOD  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  E.  KiMBER  was  rather  astonished  that  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment did  not  think  it  was  judicious  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  anti- 
cipate difficulties.  In  whatever  they  did  they  should  be  practical, 
and  as  practical  men  and  women  they  were  bound  to  anticipate  diffi- 
culties. Let  opponents  say  what  they  liked,  but  the  members  of  the 
Congress  sliouhl  go  on  in  their  own  straitforward  peaceful  course. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  necessity  to  fear  any  antagonism  or  h(jstility 
to  their  main  purpose.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  sermons  he  ever  heard 
was  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  said,  "  Do  not  let  us  hear  only 
abstract  resolutions  or  your  vague  sentimentality,  but  let  us  come  down 
to  the  sound  practice  of  human  nature,  and  see  what  we  can  drire  home 
into  human  nature  in  order  that  human  nature  may  practise  the  arts  of 
peace  and  morality."  His  lordship  said  it  was  all  very  well  to  teach  a 
man  how  to  make  a  razor  keen  and  sharp  ;  it  was  all  very  well  to  teach 
a  man  that  s-t-e-e-1  spelt  "  steel  "  ;  but  that  teaching  would  not  prevent 
him  going  home,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  plunging  the  razor 
intotlie  bosom  of  his  victim.  What  was  required  was  not  only  that  the 
neutralisation  of  states  should  be  encouraged,  but  that  statesmen  should 
be  told  that  it  was  sound  morality  and  the  truest  philosophy.  Statesmen 
should  be  asked  "  How  is  it  that  you  allow  in  your  Houses  of  Assembly 
words  of  war,  not  words  of  Peace  ?  How  is  it  in  the  common  inter- 
course between  statesmen  and  statesmen,  indoors  and  out  of  doors,  you 
allow  the  language,  not  of  peacemakers,  but  language  of  the  dagger  and 
the  bayonet  ?  "  He  thought  the  representatives  in  the  various  Houses 
of  Parliament  had  not  the  courage  of  their  opinions.  It  was  no  use 
passing  resolutions  unless  they  were  carried  out. 

Miss  F.  Lo;iD  ventured  to  say  that  for  the  Congress  to  make  states 
neutral  and  prescribe  that  in  the  event  of  war  owrtain  things  should  not 
be  done,  would  be  recognising  that  somebody  had  a  right  to  make  Wiir. 
These  little  neutral  spots  of  land  could  not  be  considered  at  all  on  the  same 
footing.  Some  had  always  been  States  ;  others  had  only  been  small 
Duchies.  It  was  the  fate  of  all  protected  creatures  to  be  either  petted  or 
whipped  as  children,  and  the  great  powers  were  really  the  great  War 
Powers. 

Mr.  SnapE  said  that  Mi-.  Maurice  and  Miss  Lord  supposed  that  the 
argument  for  the  neutralisation  of  States  necessitated,  in  certain 
eventualities,  the  practice  of  war  to  protect  them.  If  he  thought  any 
such  result  could  follow  he  would  heai-tily  support  Mr.  Maurice.  The 
proposal,   however,  was   that   neutralisation   should  be  extended  more 
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than  ever.  His  wisli  was  that  all  States  sliouhi  be  neutralised,  and  that 
uo  war  shoukl  ever  take  i>lace  again.  What  possible  object  ion  could 
there  be  to  expressing  a  wish  that  the  neutralisation  of  States  should 
be  extended  ?  It  did  not  follow  that  because  International  Treaties 
were  created,  therefore  war  would  take  place.  The  treaties  did  not 
spt-ak  of  war,  nor  did  the  Resolution.  On  that  ground  he  thought  they 
could  all  vote  for  the  Kesoliition.  Any  amendment  coming  from  such 
a  veteran  woi-ker  in  the  cause  as  Mr.  Thompson  w^as  deserving  of  the 
highest  consideration,  but  the  amendment  was  founded  on  a  mis- 
apprehension. Mr.  Thomi)son  supposed  that  the  means  by  which  a 
neutralised  State  could  protect  itself  was  war.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
was  said  in  the  Kesolutit)n.  If  difficulties  were  occasionally  likely  to 
arise  in  the  observance  of  the  treaties,  was  it,  or  was  it  not  wise,  on  the 
part  ot  the  Peace  Congress  to  consider  how  they  could  be  met  ? 
Juridical  Inttrnational  Tourts  of  Arbitration  could  meet  those  difficulties. 
He,  therefore,  asked  the  Congress  to  support  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Bureau,  because  he  did  not  want  it  to  go  forth  that  the  only  means  by 
which  International  Treaties  cotdd  be  enforced  was  war.  It  was  the 
duty  of  Peace  Congresses  to  discover  other  means. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Raper  suggested  the  exchtsion  of  the  words  in  resolution 
No.  2  from  "  treaties  "'  to  "  conclusion." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby,  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau,  accepted  the  suggestion, 
and  as  amended  the  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

This  resolution,  tlierefore,  read  :  — 

(Exdi.isii.) 

•■  As  to  the  means  by  which  a  neutralised  state  shall  he 
protected  ag'ainst  any  violation  of  international  treaties, 
the  Cong-ress  commends  this  part  of  the  question  to  the 
careful  study  of  the  Peace  Societies,  and  sug-g-ests  its 
further  consideration  at  the  next  Peace  Congress." 

CFiiKxrii.) 

''En  ce  qai  concerne  les  moyens  par  lesquels  un  Etat 
neutralise  seproteg-era  centre  une  agression,  faite  en  violation 
des  traites  internationaux,  le  Congres  en  propose  I'etude 
approfondie  aux  differentes  Societes  de  la  Paix. 

'•  La  question  reste  done  au  programme  du  prochain 
Congres  de  la  Paix." 

REPORT    FROM    THE    SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMORIALS. 

Mr.  \V.  E.  Dauby  reported  tliat  the  special  Committee 
ap)M>iiited  tor  that  i)ur))ose  had  drafted  the  f()lh)win£i'  Memorial 
to  the  Heads  of  civili/x-d  States  which  it  now  submitted  for 
adoption  h\   tlic  Conuress. 

MEMORIAL. 

riic   undcr^iiiiicd    '  avc   the    hononr   to    state   that   at   a 

Lniversal    Peace  Confi:ress,  atten(U'<l    hv    representatives    of 

various  societies  in  Europe  and  America,  and  held  in  London 

from  14th  to  I'.'th  .July,  1S90,  it  was  unanimously  resolved: 

Tliat  an  address  shoidd  he  res])ectfidly  communicated  to 

the  heads  ot  all  civilized  States,  the  roni»Tess  desiring 

that   hv   this   address  the   attention  of  those  who  are 

responsihle    for   the   condition    of  millions  of  men  and 
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women  in  their  several  States,  and  who  administer  the 
Governments,  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
purposes  and  deliberations  of  the  said  Congress. 

The  object  to  whicii  the  members  of  the  Congress,  both 
men  and  women,  have  devoted  themselves,  is  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  mankind  from  the  terrible 
evil  and  scourge  of  war,  which  constantly  threatens 
to  annihilate  the  acliievements  of  civilisation,  to 
undermine    national    ])rosperity,    to    foment     terrible 

•  hatreds  and  ])assions,  and  to  bring  fear^and  suffering 
into  the  homes  of  millions. 

The  Congress  especially  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  who  preside  over  the  atfairs,  alike  of  Empires, 
jMonarchies,  and  Republics,  to  the  fact  that  this  great 
and  terrible  evil  is  not  inevitable  or  irremovable. 
Wise  and  experienced  men,  trained  in  juridical  science, 
and  in  the  administration  of  national  affairs,  in  many 
countries,  have  pointed  out  practical  modes  by  which 
the  disputes  and  contending  interests  of  States  may 
be  settled  without  a  resort  to  force,  and  by  a  lesort 
to  the  same  principles  of  law,  equit}',  and  arbitration, 
which  have  been  long  since  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
conHictino-  claims  of  individual  citizens. 

The  Congress  desire  further  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  resort  of  law,  instead  of  force,  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  mere  theory  or  conjecture.  During  the 
present  year,  various  States  of  America,  represented 
by  their  Delegates,  have  concurred  in  the  principle 
of  concluding-  treaties,  wherebv  anv  two  States  shall 
bind  tiiemselves  to  refer  all  differences  to  Arbitration, 
on  the  condition  that  no  such  reference  shall  affect 
the  independence  or  sovereignty  of  either  State.  As 
it  is  expected  that  such  Treaties  will  come  into  force 
throughout  North,  Central,  and  South  America,  there 
is  everv  reason  to  believe  that  war,  throughout  that 
great  portion  of  the  earth,  will  ultimately  cease  for 
ever. 

The  Congress  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  adopted 
resolutions  under  whicli  the  President  of  that  "Teat 
nation  is  requested  to  invite  other  nations  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  arbitration  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  Congress  has  further  adopted  resolu- 
tions declaring  that  such  arbitration  treaties,  coupled 
with  the  creation  of  permanent  international  tribunals, 
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are  essential  to  deliver  nations  from   the   evils   which 
now  threaten  them. 
The  Conoress  believe  that,  accordinii'   to   the  extent  to 
which   such   tribunals  and  treaties   are  adopted^  dis- 
armament may  at  once  be  proceeded  with. 

The  Congress  have  especially  desired  to  express  their 
profound  conviction  that  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind  are  involved  in  efforts  to  terminate  the 
cruelty  and  wickedness  of  war.  They  believe  that 
the  ])urposes  of  the  Divine  Ruler  will  not  be  ac- 
complislied  so  long  as  this  great  wrong  endures. 
They  are  assured  that  those  national  chiefs  who  show 
themselves  sensible  of  their  res])onsibilities  in  this 
matter  will  not  onlv  receive  the  eternal  i>:ratitude  of 
men,  but  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

A  Delegate  :  By  the  "  Heads  "  of  the  various  States  do  we  mean 
the  heads  of  the  different  Ministries,  or  the  Sovereigns  of  the  States  and 
Pi-esidents  of  Republics  ? 

The  President  said  In-  took  it  t<»v  p-anted  that  what  was  meant 
was  the  Representative  of  the  Executive  Government,  whether  it  was  a 
President,  Emperor,  King,  Duke,  or  anything  else. 

A  Delegate  :  Will  this  address  be  signed  by  the  President  of 
this  Congress  ? 

The  President  :  1  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  iNSULL  :  I  would  suggest  that  those  words  be  added. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wood  :  I  will  second  that. 

The  memorial  was  a})proved  of. 

SECTION  J. 

INTEH-PARLIAMENTARY    CONFERENCE. 

Mr.  \\ .  K.  DAHiiv  submitted  the  Report  of  the  Sectional 
Committee  aj)pointed  to  consider  this  subject,  as  modified  by 
the  Procedure  Committee  in  the  following  Resolutions  : — 

(En(;lish.) 

I.  The  Congress  expresses  its  opinion  that  the  Annual 
Peace  Congress  should  be  held  either  immediately  before 
or  immediately  after  the  Annual  Inter-Parliamentary  Con- 
ference, and  in  the  same  town. 

II.  The  respective  resolutions,  and  various  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  and  Conference  which  are  of  a  nature  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  either  body,  should  be  officially 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  each. 

(Frk.xch.) 

''  Le  Congres  emet  le  voeu  que  : 

I.— "Le  Congres  annuel  de  la  Paix  se  tiendra  immediate- 
ment  avant  ou  immediatement  apres  la  Conference  Inter- 
Parlementaire  Annuelle  et  dans  la  meme  ville." 

II.—"  Les  resolutions  et  les  diverses  transactions 
adoptees  respectivement  par  le  Congres  et  par  la  Conference 
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qui  sont  de  nature  a  etre  prises  en  consideration  par  les  deux 
assemblees  devront  etre  oflaciellement  portees  a  la  con- 
naissance  de  chacune  d'elles." 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

SECTION  K. 

FEDERATION  OF  PEACE  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  Darby  reported  :  The  Committee  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  following  Resolution  :  — 

(English.) 

"  That  the  Congress  resolves,  that  inasmuch  as  for  some 
time  past  a  desire  has  been  expressed  by  several  Peace 
Societies  for  some  org-anised  union  or  federation  between 
them,  and  such  union  for  the  purpose  of  frequent  inter- 
chang-e  of  information  and  sug"g"estion,  and  for  common 
action,  when  necessary,  is  desirable,  this  Congress  expresses 
its  opinion  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  and  trusts  that  the 
societies  of  Europe  and  America  may  enter  into  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  with  the  view  to  the  adoption  of  a 
practical  scheme  for  that  purpose." 

(Frkxch.) 

"  Que,  plusieursSocietespour  la  Paix  ayant  exprime  depuis 
quelque  temps  le  d^sir  de  voir  s'organiser  entre  elles  une 
union  ou  federation,  et  cette  union  etant  a  souhaiter  pour 
favoriser  un  echange  frequent  d'informations  et  de  sugges- 
tions et  pour  aider  a  une  action  en  commun  en  cas  de  besoin, 
le  Gongres  se  prononce  en  faveur  de  cette  proposition,  et 
6met  le  voeu  que  les  sooietes  d'Europe  et  d'Amerique 
entrent  en  correspondence  a  oe  sujet  dans  le  but  d'adopter 
des  moyens  pratiques  d'action  en  commun." 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
and  it,  having  been  seconded,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  communications  on  this  section  had  been 
received :  — 

PROJET  DE  RESOLUTIONS  A  PROPOSER  AU  CONGRES  DES 

14-19  JUILLET,  1890. 


Par  F,   Bajer,  Copenhagen. 


Prngramme  lit.     J.  et  K. 
I. 
Le    Congres  annuel   de    la    paix   doit    etre    considere  comme   une 
reunion  preliminaire  de  la  Conference  interparlementaire  annuelle.       II 
doit  se  tenir  immediatement  avant  celie-ci  et  dans  la  meme  ville. 

II. 

Les  resolutions  et  les  divers  travaux  du  Congres  de  nature  a  etre 
pris  en  consideration  par  la  Conference,  doivent  etre  portes  officielle- 
ment  a  la  connaissance  de  celle-ci. 

III. 
II  sera   etabli    un   bureau    international    permanent    commun  aux 
Congres  annuels  de    la    paix   et   aux    Conferences  interparlementaires 
annuelles. 
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PUOPOSlTlUN  DE  LORGANISATION  PRUVISOIRE  DU  BUREAU 
INTERNATIONAL  DE  LA  PAIX. 
Par  M.  F.  Bajeu,  Copenlia,t>en. 

Art.  1.  Si  le  Buroau  reussit  ;i  etre  mis  sous  le  protectoiat  du  President  de  la 
Confoik-ratiiin  Siiisso,  il  sera  otabli  ;\  Berne.  Si  noii,  le  Clief  du  Bureau  (v.  art.  3) 
pourra  diteruiiner  le  douiieile  pnivisoire  de  eelui-ei. 

Cependant,  lors  de  la  tenue  des  Cougres  anuuels  de  la  paix  et  des  Conferencet 
interixirleuientaires  annuelles,  le  Biu'eau  doit  etre  cdnsidore  coniiue  ctabli  par  interim 
dans  la   ville  oii  ees  reunions  ont  lieu. 

Art.  2.  Au  fur  et  a  niesurc  que  les  circoustanees  le  perniettent,  le  Bureau 
contiendra  un  : — 

A.  Dejmrtemeut  de  droit  international  (arbitrage,  neutralisation,  codification  du 
droit  des  gens.  etc.). 

B  Departeineut  de  statistiqtie  (listes  dee  associations  de  la  ]nii.\  existantes,  forces 
et  depenses  militaires  des  divers  Etats,  etc.). 

L".  l>ep;irtenient  d'histnire  (extraits  des  inipiinies  et  de  la  eorrespondance  des 
associations  de  la  paix,  de  la  presse,  etc..  atin  d'etre  en  etat  de  donner  des  renseigne- 
ments  sur  les  progres  du  niouvement  pacifique.  surlout  sur  les  Congres  et  sur  les 
Conferences. 

D.  Depirteinent  (Veducation  (religion,  morale,  droit,  bistoire,  pedagogie 
pacitique). 

E.  Deparienienl  il'u rehires  et  de  bibliotheqiie,  charge  de  classifier  et  de  conserver 
les  inipriiiies  et  les  nianuscrits  envoyes  au  Bureau,  et  de  fondei'  une  "  Bibliotheque 
universelle  de  la  paix.  " 

¥.  Pepartenient  de  renseif/ziements,  charge  de  iX'])ondre.  autant  (|'ie  possible,  aux 
questions  faites  par  les  autorit(^*s,  associations  et  antics  qui  smitiennent,  subventionnent 
ou  protegent  le  Bureau. 

G.  Dt'partenient  de  redaction,  charge  de  publier  des  j(»urnaux,  des  reviles 
et  dautres  ecrits  au  service  de  la  propagande  pacitique,  et  d'intlnenccr  la  presse  h  cet 
^gard  :  et 

U.  Departeinent  des  Jiiumces,  charge  de  tenir  un  conipte  exact  non  seulement 
des  recettes  et  des  d'penses  du  Bureau,  mais  aussi  des  fonds  conununs  a  jilusieurs  ou 
a  toutes  les  associations  de  la  paix,  des  donations  et  des  legs  en  faveur  d'un  des  buts 
des  autres  departenients  (A-G)  ou  d'un  autre  but  pacifique,  dont  les  moyens  seraient 
confies  a  I'adniinistration  du  Bureau  par  le  Congres  annuel,  la  Conference  iuterparle- 
rnentaire,  les  associations  de  la  paix  ou  des  personnes  [irivees.     (Conf.  Fart.  4.) 

D'autres  Departernents  pouiront  etre  etablis  par  le  Chef  du  Bureau  (v.  I'art.  3) 
t'il  le  trouvc  necessaire,  mais  ils  seront  supprinies.  si  un  Congres  on  une  Conference  t 
venir  en  desapprouve  I'etablissement. 

Art.  3.  Le  Chef  dn  Bureau,  superieur  a  tous  les  depaitements  (v.  Fart.  2) 
»era  nomme  par  la  Conference  interparlementaire  annuelle  parnii  les  personnes  qui 
aiu-ont  Hollicite  cet  einploi  du  President  du  Congres  annuel,  et  que  le  dit  Congres,  en 
assemblee  generale.  k  la  pluralite  des  voix  et  au  scrutin  secret,  en  aura  trouvees 
dignes. 

De  la  meme  nianiere  sera  nomme  un  Secretaire  General  qui  assistera  le  Chef  du 
Bureau  et  le  remplacera  en  cas  d'absence. 

Des  suppleants  devront  etre  elus  a  I'un  et  a  Tautrc  de  ces  deux  emplois. 

Les  autres  personnes  attachees  au  Bureau  seront  engagees  et  congedi^es  par 
le  Chef  du  Biu-eau. 

Art.  4.  Les  salaires  du  Chef  du  Bureau  et  du  Secretaire  General,  fixes  pour 
chaque  jour  qu'ils  sont  presents  au  Bureau,  seront  vot^s  par  une  Coiibiuission  com- 
mutie  a  laquelle  le  Congres  annuel  elira  cinq  et  la  Conference  annuelle  cinq  de  ses 
membres  jxjur  un  an  oii  jusqu'A  la  reunion  prochaine  du  Congres  etde  la  Conference. 
Lh  meiiie  '.'ommission  votera  aussi  le  reste  du  budget  du  P>ureau,  apres  avoir  en- 
tendu  le  Chef  et  le  Secretaire  Gi-neral  qui  vieunent  d'etre  elus,  s'ils  sont  presents. 
La  commission  se  reunira  immediatement  apres  son  election.  Avant  d'ajourner  sa 
ff'tmirin.  la  Commission  chargera  au  moins  deux  de  ses  membres  d'examiner  le 
d'^part'-ment  des  finances  du  Bureau,  de  faire  la  revision  de  ses  eomptes,  etc.,  et  d'en 
faire  rapport  a  la  (Conference  et  au  Congres  proeliains.  Dememe,  le  reste  du  materiel 
du  Bureau  est  soumis  i  I'examen  de  la  Commission. 

Art.  6.  Aussitot  que  possible  il  sera  cr6e  un  Fond  international  de  la  Paix,  dont 
•eulement  les  int'-rets  pourront  etre  api)liqu('-s  aux  dispenses  aimnelles  du  Bureau. 

Cependant,  si  ceiui  ou  ceux  qui  sont  charges  par  les  derniers  Congres  <-t  Conferences 
de  convoquer  et  d'organiser  les  suivants,  n'avaient  pas  rempli  ce  devoir  pendant  le 
•ours  tie  Tannic  on  leur  r/'unionauraiteu  lieu,  le  Chef  ilu  Bureau  lefera  pendant  lecours 
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de  J'aniioe  suivaDte  et,  en  ce  cas  il  pcjurra,  ai  les  Fonds  votes  par  le  Bureau  ne 
•uffiflaient  pas,  eritamer  le  capital  dans  ce  but,  dk  condition  (ju'il  en  rende  un  coiapte 
exact  aux  procluiins  Congres  et  Confc^rencea. 

Art.  6.  La  pr^sente  organisation  restera  en  fonction  jusqu'A  ceque  le  CongreR  et 
la  Conference  d'une  menie  aniK^e  kc  soient  eiitendua  pour  en  noninier  une  autre.  Si 
la  Conf(5rence  nioditic  unt;  nouvelle  organisation  acceptee  par  ce  Congres,  I'ancienne 
reslera  en  vigueur,  ;i  inoins  (pie  la  (Jonnuissioii  comniinie  (v.  Art.  4)  ne  juge  d'urgenoe 
que  quelques  un8  des  amendenients  contestc'sseront  valables  provisoirement  juscju'd  la 
prochaine reunion du Congres etde  aConference.  Encecas,leprotocoledela  Conuuisaion, 
qui  toujours  pouiTa  etre  examine  par  les  proehains  Congres  et  Conferences,  sera 
examine  par  un  Coniite  special  nomine  par  Ic  Congres. 

Practical  suggestions  given  at  the  end  of  a  pa])er  by 
Si'^-nor  GiUBi<:prE  Salmeri,  (Palermo),  on 

FEDERATION  OF  PEACE  SOCIETIES. 

1.  The  Universal  Congress  held  at  London  should  elect  a  Commission  authorised 
to  draw  up  Statutes  or  Rules  :  since  no  vital  energy  can  exist  without  order,  and  the 
Federation  (of  Peace  Societies)  cannot  be  carried  on  without  rules  by  which  its  pro- 
ceedings may  be  regulated.  Without  statutes,  therefore,  neither  concord  or  unity  of 
aim  and  action  will  be  evolved. 

2.  The  date  and  place  of  meeting  of  a  new  Universal  Congress  should  be  decided, 
at  which  should  be  convoked  all  the  representatives  of  the  Peace  Societies  in  Europe 
and  America,  in  order  that  they  may  undertake  fi-esh  work  ;  re-arrange  every  article 
of  their  Statutes  which  requires  re-construction  ;  ami  detinitely  form  the  Federation  of 
Peace  Societies. 

3.  Existing  Societies  shall  form  Sub-Committees  in  order  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  action  tlu-oughout  the  world,  and  more  efipecially  in  Europe,  where,  owing  to  old 
and  rooted  prejudices,  grounded  in  ignorance,  and  the  influence  of  interested  persons, 
the  resistance  to  the  Peace  Propaganda  i.s  great.  The  fact  of  the  Sicilian  Union  is  an 
example. 

4.  Subscription  lists  should  be  opened,  in  order  to  secure  the  means  necessary  to 
diffuse  the  ideals  of  the  movement  ;  and  such  subscriptions  should  be  either  large  or 
small,  so  that  people  of  all  classes  without  distinction  should  be  induced  to  give. 

5.  A  journal,  the  organ  of  the  Federation,  should  be  founded,  which  should  give 
information  as  to  all  its  actions  ;  and  also  of  the  persecutions,  direct  and  indirect, 
levelled  against  the  Federation  by  interested  persons.  This  journal,  following  the 
example  of  Herr  Ilerrman  Molkenboer,  of  Bonn,  should  be  published,  as  his  is,  in 
English,  French,  Italian  and  German. 

6.  The  Universal  Congress  should  nominate  a  Central  Executive  Permanent 
Council,  which,  until  the  new  Universal  Congress,  shall  charge  itself  with  the  care  of 
promoting  the  foundation  of  an  International  Tribunal. 

7.  Each  Federated  Society  shall  pay  an  annual  sum  towards  the  expenses  of 
printing  the  Journal  and  Statutes,  and  each  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy. 

8.  The  amount  of  an  annual  Subscription  shall  also  be  stated  for  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  a  Peace  Society  or  Peace  Committee,  should  they  wish  to  receive  the 
Journal  of  the  Federation. 

MISCELLANEOUS     BUSINESS. 

Dr.  BoARDMAN  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Miscellaneous  Business,  which  was  to  the  following  effect: 
"  The  Sub-Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  miscellaneous 
business  coming  before  the  Peace  Congress  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  :   We  recommend  :  — 

I.  That  the  next  Cong-ress  be  held  immediately  before  or 
immediately  after  the  next  session  of  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference,  and  at  the  same  place. 

II.  That  the  question  of  an  international  Peace  Emblem 
be  postponed  sine  die. 
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III.  the  adoption  of  the  following-  resolution  :— 

(d)  Resolved,  that  we  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  formal 
and  official  overtures  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  addressed  to  the  highest  respresentatives 
of  each  church  org-anisation  in  Christendom,  inviting-  the 
same  to  unite  with  itself  in  a  g-eneral  conference,  the  object 
of  which  shall  be  to  promote  the  substitution  of  international 
arbitration  for  war  : 

(f')  That  this  Cong-ress,  assembled  in  London  from 
the  i-ith  to  the  lOth  July,  desires  to  express  its  profound 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  Aurelio  Saffl,  the  g-reat  Italian 
jurist,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  International 
Leag-ue  of  Peace  and  Liberty. 

IV.  That  the  Memorial  to  the  various  Heads  of  the 
Civilised  States  adopted  by  this  Cong-ress  and  sig-ned  by  the 
President  should  so  far  as  practicable  be  presented  to 
each  Power,  by  an  influential  deputation. 

V.  That  the  Org-anisation  Committee  be  empowered  to 
make  the  needful  verbal  emendations  in  the  papers  and 
resolutions  present. 

VI.  That  the  following-  resolutions  be  adopted. 

(«)  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Presidents  of  the  various 
sitting's  of  the  Cong-ress  : 

(f^  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the 
Secretaries,  and  the  Members  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cong-ress  : 

('  )  A  resoluton  of  thanks  to  the  conveners  and  members 
of  the  Sectional  Committees  : 

(d)  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  Rev.  Canon  Scott  Holland, 
Rev.  Dr.  Reuen  Thomas,  and  Rev.  J.  Morg-an  Gibbon,  for  their 
pulpit  addresses  before  the  Cong-ress,  and  that  they  be 
requested  to  furnish  copies  of  the  same  for  publication  ;  and 
also  to  the  Authorities  of  S  t.Paul's  Cathedral,  the  City  Temple, 
and  Stamford  Hill  Cong-regational  Church  for  the  use  of 
those  buildings  for  public  services  : 

(')  A  letter  of  thanks  to  Her  Majesty  for  permission  to 
visit  Windsor  Castle. 

O'J  And  also  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Lady  Mayoress,  to  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  and  other 
friends  who  have  extended  their  hospitality  to  the  members 
of  the  Congress. 

In  concluBi(jn  he  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mrs.  Lof'KWrtOD  sf'cotidpd  the  resolution  and  su^'gested  the  addition 

oi  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Press. 

riii.s  was  agreed  to. 

Sii^nor  MoNETA,  in  .supporting  the  adoption  of  the  report 
paid  an  eloquent  tri])ute  to  the  memory  of  Signer  Aurelio 
Saffi. 

Tlie  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

KECOONITION  OF  HONOURS. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  :  Th»-  next  resolution  which  I  move  is  : — 
"  Th^it  this  Congress  expresses  its  great  satisfaction  that  Mdlle.  Julie 
Touissanf,  member  of  th'  Central  Committee  of  the  International 
League  of  Pea^-.e  and  Liljertg,  and  one  of  the  most  active  champions  of 
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the  cause  of  peace  for  mawj  years,  has  been  made  a  ^member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour y 

Mr.  J.  G.  Alexander  thought  that  it  was  scarcely  dignified  on 
the  part  of  the  CongreSH  to  congratuhite  one  worker  in  the  cause  of 
Peace  because  a  decoration  had  been  conferred  upon  her. 

M.  LASSA8IB  said  that  such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before  in 
human  history.  Formerly  only  the  big  butchers  had  been  recognised, 
but  lately  one  lady  and  two  gentlemen  had  received  decorations  from 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  In- 
dustry and  Peace,  namely,  the  lady  who  had  just  been  referred  to, 
Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  and  Mr.  Cremer,  M.P. 

M.  PaSSY  thought  it  would  be  better  to  express  in  general  terms  : 

"  That  the  Congress  was  happy  to  know  that  such  distinctions  were 
now  given  for  peaceful  working,  both  to  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

This  proposal  was  agreed  to. 

INVITATION  TO  AMERICA. 

Rev.  K.  B.  Howard  (Boston,  U.S.A.)  said  that  in  1892 

it  would  be  four  hundred  years  since  America  was  discovered 

bv  Columbus,  and  on  behalf  of  the    United   States  he  asked 

the  Congress  to  meet  there  in  connection  with  the  Columbian 

Exhibition,  1892-93. 

Mrs.  Collins,  New  York  (World's  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union),  urged  the  members  of  the  Congress  to  exert  their  influence 
amongst  all  classes  to  show  the  advantages  of  continued  peace  through- 
out all  lands. 

RESOLUTION  OF  GRATITUDE  AND  FAITH. 

Dr.  Grammer  (Baltimore)  expressed  his  assured  confidence  in  the 
perfect  consummation  of  the  objects  of  the  Congress.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  in  years  to  come  they  would  look  back  to  this 
Congress  and  say,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  work  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes."     He  proposed  that  : 

"  This  Congress  places  on  record  a  heart- felt  expression 
of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  remarkable  harmony 
and  concord  which  have  characterised  the  meetings  of  the 
Assembly,  in  which  so  many  men  and  women  of  varied 
nations,  creeds,  tongues,  and  races  have  gathered  in  closest 
co-operation,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  labours  of  the 
Cong-ress  ;  it  expresses  its  firm  and  unshaken  belief  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  of  Peace,  and  of  the  principles 
which  have  been  advocated  at  these  meetings ;  and  the  dele- 
gates present  pledg-e  themselves  to  redouble  their  eflTorts 
and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  this  happy  con- 
summation." 

Dr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  (Richmond,  Virginia)  in  seconding 
Dr.  Grammer's  motion,  and  supporting  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard's  invitation, 
said  that  when  the  Congress  opened  he  was  afraid  that  there  would  not 
be  much  harmony,  but  the  discussions  had  passed  off  most  harmoniously. 
He  would  have  been  sorry  to  report  on  his  return  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
which  accredited  him  to  the  Congress,  unless  this  resolution  had  been 
brought  forward  and  passed.  While  holding  the  Brotherhood  of  Man, 
he  also  recognised  even  more  firmly  the  Universal   Fatherhood  of  God. 
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The  first  thing  he  remembered  was  the  thunder  of  war,  but  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  there  were  no  scars  remainiiig,  and  in  the  United 
States  all  were  for  Peace.  They  would  be  glad  to  unite  in  any  effort 
towards  bringing  about  universal  peace,  which  could  only  be  secured 
by  the  universal  rt'ign  of  huv — the  law  referred  to  by  the  old  English 
Bishop,  when  he  said  that  its  home  was  the  bosom  of  God,  and  its  voice 
was  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

[An  interesting  incident  here  occurred.  On  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Page's  speech,  Kev.  K.  1>.  Howard,  of  Hoston,  stepped  forward  and  con- 
gratulated him,  and  for  a  short  time  they  stood  together  before  the 
Congress— North  and  South  clasping  hands  in  the  holy  work  of  Peace.] 

Mr.  Henry  Wkiham  (Dublin)  supi)orted  the  resolution.  He  said 
that  in  184'.<  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress 
in  Paris,  presided  over  by  Victor  Hugo.  He  was  also  a  delegate  at  the 
London  Congress  in  1851,  and  the  memories  of  that  time  w^ere  fi-esh 
within  him.  He  united  most  heartily  in  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
that  thi-y  had  had  such  a  happy  time  at  the  present  Congress,  and  in 
the  earnest  desire  that  the  time  would  soon  eome  when  the  nations  of 
the  earth  should  be  united  in  peace  and  love. 

M.  VasseUR  appealed  to  the  ladies  present  to  combine  what  he 
described  as  the  characteristic  of  women,  sentiment  and  obstinacy,  in 
their  work  on  behalf  of  peace. 

Miss  Louisa  Rigg  offered  as  a  practical  suggestion,  that  each 
member  of  the  Congress  should  call  together  three  or  four  men  or 
women  and  form  them  into  a  Peace  Society  in  their  particular  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Miss  De  Broen  (Paris)  gave  a  few  particulars  with  regard  to  her 
work  at  Belleville.  She  hoped  that  some  representatives  from  the 
revolutionary  quarter  of  Belleville  would  be  present  at  the  next 
( 'ongress. 

The  Resolution  was  heartily  accepted,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  minutes  of  the  present  sitting-  were  then  read  and 
<'oiirirmed. 

VALEDICTORY  BY  PRESIDENT. 

The  President  :  The  Session  no\v  is,  I  understand,  terminated, 
of  which  1  perceive,  you  are  very  glad,  as  I  am.  We  have  done,  I 
think,  good  work.  We  have  not  done  all  that  some  of  the  more 
sanguine  would  have  wished,  but  we  have  done  more  probably  than 
some  of  the  more  timid  would  have  liked.  We  have,  I  am  sure,  taken 
a  step  forward  in  the  road  towards  peace  and  goodwill  among  men. 
That  is  good  work  enough,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  here,  proud  to  have  done  the  litth;  that  I  could  do,  and  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  indulgr-nce.  Nothing  therefore, 
remains  for  me  but  to  say  that  this  Congress  is  closed,  and  Farewell. 
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SATURDAY   MORNING,    19x11   JULY. 
VISIT  TO  WINDSOR. 

The  morning  was  occii})ie(l  by  an  excursion  to  Windsor. 
About  170  delegates  and  their  friends  indulged  in  this  relaxa- 
tion after  the  close  and  prolonged  labours  of  the  week. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  special 
permission  was  given  to  the  party  to  visit  Windsor  Castle, 
over  which  they  were  personally  conducted.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  party  should  return  to  town  in  time  for  the  closing 
festivities. 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  19th  JULY. 

BANQUET  AT  THE  HOLBORN  RESTAURANT. 

These  festivities  took  the  form  of  a  banquet,  presided 
over  by  the  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  which  was  attended 
by  more  than  a  hundred  guests. 

After  dessert  had  been  placed  on  the  table  the  President 
in  a  b';ief  but  appropriate  speech,  proposed  the  toast  of  "Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,"  v/hich  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Mrs.  Belva  a.  Lockwood  inter])ellated  a  compliment  to  the 
"  Rulers  of  the  Countries  represented  at  the  Banquet,"  which 
was  also  loyally  responded  to. 

The    tonst    of  "  The   Universal    Peace   Congress "   was 

proposed    by   the   Puksident,    who   took   the  opportunity   of 

expressing  his  sense  of  the  importance  as  well  as  the  success 

of  the  Congress.      In  response,  M.  Sarrazin  (Guise)  spoke 

for  France     in   place   of  M.  Passy,  who  had  been  associated 

with   it,   but  who   with  characteristic    and    generous    grace, 

deferred     this     duty     to     liis     colleao-ue  ;     Don  Arturo    di 

Marcoartu  alluded  to  the  work  w^hich  had  been  accomplished 

bv   the   Coniiress   in    olowinii,-  terms  ;     Sisnor   Moneta  was 

eloquent  on  behalf  of  Italy  and  its  part  in  the  cause  of  Peace  ; 

and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reuen  Thomas  spoke  for  the  States. 

Dr.  Thomas  said  :  "  It  has  been  with  very  great  pleasure  that  1 
have  attended  the  meetings  of  this  Congress,  and  as  I  have  attended  at 
Westminster  from  day  (o  day,  I  liave  been  struck  with  the  fact  that, 
after  all,  we  of  various  nationalities,  are  very  much  alike.  I  have  also 
been  struck  with  the  ability  of  the  President  in  boundii:ig  and  limiting 
speeches  which  would  have  lasted  a  whole  week  if  they  had  not  been 
cut  short.     Remembering  this  fact,  I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  attention 
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farther  than  to  say  that  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  men 
flhall  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more,  and  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  Signor  Riiggiero  Bonglii, 
the  distiniruished  Italian  Economist,  rei>:rettini);  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  visit  England  on  the  occasion  of  the  Congress, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  it  would  meet  next  year  at  Rome. 

In  proposing  the  next  toast,  "  The  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee and  the  Officers  of  the  Congress,"  the  President 
spoke  in  genial  terms  or  the  admirable  arrangements  which 
had  been  made,  both  for  and  at  the  Congress. 

Mv.  W.  Evans  Darby  (Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society 
and  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Congress)  responded.  He  said 
that  thev  all  felt  and  deplored  the  absence  of  their  Chairman 
of  Committees,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  who  had  written  to  say 
that  now  the  strain  of 'the  Congress  was  over,  he  had  com- 
pletely broken  down.  He  would  take  the  opportunity,  in 
his  absence,  of  bearing  testimony v  to  the  indefatigable 
labours  and  valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Pratt,  both 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  cause  of  Peace  generally,  and 
-also  to  the  high  personal  character  of  Mr.  Pratt,  who  well 
represented  the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman,  and  who,  the 
more  he  had  become  known  by  them,  as  was  necessarily  the 
case  in  the  associated  labours  of  the  last  few  months,  the 
better  lie  was  loved.  He  was  sure  they  would  all  wish  for 
liini  a  speedy  restoration  to  health. 

Mr.  Darby,  referring  to  the  allusion  of  the  Chairman, 
said  that  their  work  had  been  twofold  during  the  week,  to 
keej)  the  Congress  strictly  to  its  object  and  to  the  work  it 
had  to  do.  and  also  to  get  through  a  very  long  andcrowded  pro- 
gramme, lliat  had  to  be  done,  else  they  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  taunt,  "  These  men  began  to  build  and  were 
n<jt  able  to  finish  ;  these  men  who  sometimes  venture  to 
express  opinions  on  questions  of  State  policy  were  not  able 
to  conduct  their  own  business."  He  was  glad  they  had 
suc(;eeded.  Not  having  the  fear  of  the  programme  and  of 
tbat  grim  ii-uardian  of  order,  the  Secretary  of  the  Congress, 
before  his  eyes,  he  would  venture  to  speak  freely  as  to  the 
position  held  by  himself  a!id  other  members  of  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  questions  which  had  come  before 
them.  He  wished  to  do  this  that  he  might  be  understood,  and 
tbe  future  intercourse  he  hoped  to  maintain  with  their  visitors 
mii^ht  be  more  svmi)athetic  and  effective.  He  then  referred 
to  such  questions  as  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  taught  and  illus- 
trated by  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  basis  of  their  work. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Green  (co-secretary)  also  responded  to  this 
toast,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  unity  which  had  existed 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Darby  as  secretaries.  He  added 
his  expression  of  deep  regret  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pratt, 
of  whom  he  spoke  very  highly. 

Mr.  Percy  W.  Bunting  (editor  of  the  Contemporary 
Review)  next  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  President  of  the 
Congress."  Mr.  Bunting  said  he  was  proud  to  belong  to 
the  ])rofession  which  Mr.  Field  adorned,  for  he  had  stretch'fed 
his  hand  throuiJ:h  time,  and  drawn  for  the  world  the  law  of 
the  future. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moxom  (Boston,  U.S.A.),  in  supporting  this 
toast,  gracefully  alluded  to  the  tact  which  had  distinguished 
the  President  in  his  conduct  of  business,  and  spoke  of  the 
high  aim  and  character  of  the  work  of  Peace. 

The  Hon.  D.  D.  Field  responded  to  this  toast,  which 
was  received  most  enthusiastically,  with  characteristic 
brevity — his  final  words  being,  "  We  have  now  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Congress,  of  which  I,  as  well  as  you,  am 
heartily  glad.  I  have  now  but  two  words  to  say — one  of 
thanks  to  you  all  for  your  kindness,  and — Farewell." 

Three  heartv  cheers  for  the  veteran  President,  who  with 
remarkable  energy  at  his  advanced  time  of  life  had  laboured 
so  heartily  and  happily  for  the  success  of  the  Congress,  were 
the  final  notes  of  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  of  1890. 
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^ddenda. 


The  following  paper  was  not  received   in  time  to  admit  of  its  insertion  in   its 
proper  piaee  in  the  Proceedings,  page  89. 


RAPPORT  PRESENTE    PAR   P.  A.  DOYEN,  EMPLOYE    AU    FAMILIST^RE 

DE  GUISE,  AISNE   (FRANCE), 

SUK  LA  QUESTION  DE  LA  PAIX,  CONSIDIilREE  AU  POINT  DE  VUE   DE 

L'EDUCATION. 

Quoique  n'ayant  pas  d'idees  bien  iiouvelles  h  faire  connaitre  au  Coagres,  nous 
avuns  cru  (|u'il  (■t;iit  de  notre  devoir  d'indiquer  ici  notre  raaniere  de  voir  sur  cette 
importante  question  ;  d'abord,  pour  pouvoir  perniettre  au  Congres  dVtudier  les 
difft'rents  uioyens  proposes,  et,  ensuite,  pour  prouver  notre  ardent  desir  de  voir 
adopter  par  les  amis  de  la  paix  une  ligne  de  condnite  pratique,  pouvant  perinettre 
d'atteindre  plus  promptenient  le  but  poursuivi. 

La  question  de  Tinstructiou  et  de  Feducation  de  I'enfant  est  de  la  plus  haute 
importance.  II  est  prouve  que  dans  les  cerveaux  malleables  des  jeunjs  eleves,  les 
premieres  idees  re9ues  se  gravent  plus  facilement,  se  conservent  longtemps  et  meme 
Bouvent  pendant  toute  la  vie.  La  methode  d'euseignement  de  I'liistoire,  a<l()ptee 
aujourd'hui  dans  presque  toutes  les  ecoles,  fausse  completenient  I'intelligence  de 
I'enfant.  Tons  les  livres  en  usage  dans  nos  classes  exaltent  rhtjroisine  du  s  )ldat, 
parlent  longueiuent  des  batailles  sanglantes,  des  tueries  hideuses  qui  ont  d;sIioiiore 
I'humanite,  et  entretiennent  ainsi  dans  le  C(jeurdereleveces  sentiments  de  cliauvinisme, 
de  faux  patriotisme  qui  ont  tant  fait  de  mal  jusqu'A,  ce  jour.  Les  maitrcs  eux-inemes, 
par  suite  de  cette  fau-^se  education,  sont  imbus,  en  majorite,  de  ces  idJes  fausses  et 
dangereuses,  qui  poussent  a  croire  que  la  dignite  d'un  peuple  c  msiste  i\  faire 
massacrer  des  centaines  de  mille  de  leurs  semblahles,  pour  venger  une  soi-disant 
offense  qui,  Bouvent,  n'est  qu'une  maladresse  d'un  diplomate  incapable. 

Pour  apporter  un  remede  ;i  ce  mal  moral,  si  prejudiciable  i'i  la  ciuso  sacr  >e  des 
principes  de  paix  et  de  fraternity,  de  respect  de  la  vie  immaiiie,  que  nous  det'endons 
»vec  toute  I'energie  dont  nous  sommes  capables,  nous  croyons  qu'il  sorait  tres  utile 
que  les  Bocif'tos  de  paix  agiesent  par  tons  les  moyens  en  leur  pouvoir  pour  faire 
reformer,  sous  ce  rapport,  les  programmes  adoptos  dans  les  ecoles  ;  soit  en  engageant 
les  maitreB  it  montrer  a  leurs  eleves  tons  les  maux  causes  par  les  guerres,  soit  inter- 
Dationaies,  soit  civiles,  et,  surtout,  en  provoquant  soit  par  voio  de  coiicours,  soit  par 
tout  autre  moyen  dtmt  on  pourra  disposer,  I'impression  de  livres  classiques,  surtout 
ceux  conuernant  rhistoin-,  ecrits  d'uiu!  maniere  plus  conforme  h  la  v.'rit  ■,  c'est-a-dire 
faisiiiit  ressortir  tons  les  maux  inst'-parables  de  la  guerre,  moritraiit  tons  les  guerriers 
oelebres,  tons  les  grands  conipierants,  non  coinme  des  modeles  A  imiter,  mais  comme 
de  verital)IeH  n<''aux  de  I'humanite,  qu'il  importe  d'ecarter  pour  le  plus  grand  bien  de 
tons.  II  faudrait,  au  contraire,  raconter  avec  plus  de  di'tail,  la  vie  des  homnuis  qui 
ont  sacrifi'-  leur  fortune  et  leur  vie  pour  doter  I'humanite — d'une  connaissance 
nouvelle,  d'une  vi  rite  inconnue,  d'une  invention  precieuse  pour  la  causj  du  progres. 
L'histoire,  si  instructive,  de  la  plupart  de  ces  hommes  de  bien,  est  completement 
inconnue  des  (-leves,  et  rneme,  parffjis,  betas  !  des  maitres  eux-memeH. 

On  trouve  depuis  quelquea  annees,  certains  almanaclis  qui  dans  le  calondrier 
remplacent  le  nom  des  saints,  par  le  nom  d'hommes  ayant  par  dilferents  points  de 
rue,  tte  deB  ouvriers  du  progres. 
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II  nous  seiiiMi'  (|uc  I'instituteiir  (jui,  muni  <l'un  (h-  cos  alnianachs  trop  peu 
connus,  voudrait  fain;  cIukiuc  jour  uiie  eourte  le(;on  (I'Jiistoiiv  a  ses  cloves  en  leur 
raoontant,  plus  ou  luoins  hrievenient  suivant  Icur  degrc  ilinstruction,  la  vie  de  ces 
bienfaiteurs  de  riunuanite,  ferait  une  oeuvre  d'une  utility  incontestable.  Nous 
croyoiis  (juc  tout  \v  niondc  y  >;agncrait  et  le  niaitre  et  les  eleves. 

Nous  sounu'ttons,  Mesdauics  ut  Messieurs,  cottc  idee  ii  votre  haute  appreciation, 
persuades  que  si  elle  etait  niise  en  pratique,  elle  aiderait  puissanuucnt  a  atteindre  le 
but  que  nous  poursuivons. 

Pour  liahitucr,  des  rcul'aucc,  les  honimes  A  I'liorreur  des  hatailles  et  a  I'aniour  de 
la  paix  il  sorait  boii  de  in'ovoiiuer,  .autant  que  possible,  dans  toutcs  Ic.-s  ccoles, 
retablisseuient  de  petils  tribunaux  d'arbitrage,  tels  qu'ils  sont  etablis  depuis  bien 
longtenips,  par  I'eminent  Monsieur  Godin  dans  les  ecoles  du  Faniilistere,  tribunal 
nonnue  par  les  rlcvcs  cux-nienies,  ainsi  que  nous  avons  rn  Hionncur  de  le  fuirc 
connaitre  rainire  drrnicre  au  Congres  de  Paris. 

Nous  croyous  devoir  arreter  ici  ce  memoire  sonuuaire,  parceque  nous  croyons  que 
de  plus  longs  develojUJcnients  feraient  perdre  au  Congres  un  temps  pn-cieux,  et  nous 
nous  resumons  pai-  les  deux  propositions  suivantes  : 

(1).  Les  socii'tes  de  paix,  devront  faire  tous  leurs  cll'orts,  pour  faire  composer 
et  editer,  des  livres  classi((vies  et  des  images-hoiin  points,  presentant  les  hommes  de 
guerre  tels  qu'ils  sont  roellemeut,  e'est-A-dire  des  etres  nuisibles  au  bien  de  I'humanite, 
au  bonlieur  de  tons  ;  faisant  au  eontraire  Teloge  des  bommes  utiles,  dont  la  plupart 
sont  completement  oublies  dans  les  livres  d'bistoire  actuellement  en  usage  dans  les 
Ccoles. 

(2).  Creer  dans  toutes  les  ecoles  des  tribunaux  d'ari)itrage,  destines  A  hal)ituer 
les  eleves,  sous  la  presidence  du  maitre,  a  regler  par  I'arbitrage,  tout  diitf-rent  pouvant 
s'elever  eutre-eux  et  les  familiariser  ainsi  aux  principes  d"arl)itrage,  qui  un  jour, 
nous  n'en  doutons  pas,  resoudront  toutes  les  questions  interuationales  pouvant 
diviser  les  peuples,  crees  pour  s'ainier  et  s'aider  mutuellement. 

En  tenuinant  noire  rapport,  nous  envoyons  k  tous  les  membres  du  Congi-es 
reunis  k  Londres,  nos  \-(cux  les  plus  ardents  pour  la  mise  en  pratique  des  idees  de 
paix  et  d'arbitrage  ;  nos  felicitations  aux  organisateurs  du  Congres,  pour  leui'  zele  et 
leur  devouement,  et  nos  sinceres  salutations  a  tous. 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS  TOWARDS   EACH  OTHER  ;  OR,  THE  LAW  OF 

NATIONS. 


From  the  Devoirs  et  Droits  de  V  Homme. 

The  above  is  the  heading  of  the  third  chapter  of  ]M.  Henri  Marion's  book, 
entitled,  "  The  Duties  and  Rights  of  j\hm"  (referred  to  at  page  99). 

'*  That  nation  would  be  both  happy  and  powerful  in  wliicli  all  did  their  duty, 
whether  rulers  or  ruled,  at  every  step  of  the  social  ladder.  That  nation  would,  so  to 
speak,  form  but  tme  body,  being  thoroughly  united  in  all  its  parts:  and  as  '  Union  is 
strength,'  it  would  liave  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  none  would 
dare  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  it. 

"  Respected  by  its  neighb(_iurs  it  winilil,  in  its  tuiii,  be  under  the  strict  duty  of 
respecting  them.  Ditl'erent  nations  resemble,  in  fact,  so  many  ditVcrent  persons,  for 
in  their  uuitiniJ  relations  they  are  subject  to  the  same  moral  rules  which  regulate 
relations  between  individuals.  Each  has  the  right  to  be  free  and  independent 
at  home  ;  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  each,  its  territory  and  legitimate  possessions, 
should  be  s;\cred  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  rest. 

"  Unfortunately,  nations  are  not,  as  yet,  wise  enough  to  remain  wholly 
on  neighbourly  terms.  Jealousies,  conflicting  interests,,  and  rival  ambitions 
frequently  arise  and  cause  the  outbreak  of  war.  Tliis  is  the  'most  terrible  of  Imnian 
ills,  and  constitutes  not  only  a  terrible  calamitj',  but  an  infamy,  for  it  is  men  who, 
themselves,  arc  its  cause.  The  different  States  might,  if  they  chose,  live  in  peace, 
and  aid,  or  enrich  each  other  by  commerce.  Their  only  rivalry  ought  to  be  one  of 
discoveries  in  science,  and  in  promoting  the  progress  of  art  and  industry.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  they  invade  each  other's  territory,  and  destroy  thousands  of  lives — 
often  for  the  most  trivial  reasons. 

"They  enter  upon  the  work  of  mutual  plunder  and  ruin,  carrying  into  each 
other's  ciiuntry  carnage,  burning,  and  despair.  C<»uld  anything  be  more  senseless? 
As  if  life  were  not  short  enough  without  killing  one  another  !  Are  there  not  already 
enough  of  natiu'al  ills  on  this  earth  that,  instead  of  uniting  to  lessen  them,  we  should 
multiply  them  by  our  rage  and  folly  V 

"  The  nation  which  takes  the  lead  in  seeking  a  quarrel  with  another,  or  which, 
n  a  spirit  of  insolence  and  injustice,  or  to  aggrandise  and  enrich  itself,  goes  to 
war,  commits  thereby  a  great  crime.  The  fault  does  not,  however,  lie  with  the 
wliole  people,  for  they  are  not  consulted,  especially  in  monarchies,  and  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  are  ignorant  as  to  the  facts,  and  light  without  knowing 
why. 

"  The  true  criminals  in  this  matter  are  the  emperors,  kings,  and  ministers,  those 
who,  without  l)eing  ciuiipelled  to  do  so,  undertake  a  war  ;  and  whu,  through  ambition, 
intrigue,  and  love  of  conquest  let  loose  this  calamity  upon  mankind.  Instead  of 
allowing  them  to  intoxicate  us  with  admiration  for  their  victories,  we  should  hold 
them  responsible  for  all  the  horrors  wrought  by  war — the  murders,  robberies,  and 

burnings. 

o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

"  How  much  more  culpable  are  these  persons  if  they  lead  tlieii-  country  into  an 
unjust  war  !  In  such  a  case  nothing  should  be  said  as  to  glory,  oi-  national  interests. 
Tlie  only  glory  for  a  great  people  is — to  make  itself  respected  for  its  power  and 
justice,  to  make  itself  loved  as  the  protector  of  the  weak,  and  admired  for  its 
intellectual  gifts,  industry',  genius,  and  moral  grandeur."  [The  writer  then  refers  to 
the  great  example  set  by  England  and  America  in  settling  the  Alabama  dispute  by 
arbitration,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  then  adoi)ted.  He  next  refers 
to  the  law  of  nations  in  time  of  war,  and  to  the  rules  adopted  from  time  to  time  for 
diminishing  the  horrors  of  war,  and  securing  the  observation  of  certain  international 
duties]. 

''These  rules  are,  however,  but  imperfectly  observed,  inasmucii  as  war  lets  loose 
every  savage  instinct,  and  because,  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  it  is  difficult  to  keep  one's 
reason.  Nevertheless,  the  soldier  who,  under  cover  of  war,  plunders  and  commits 
other  crimes,  incurs  public  contempt  and  is  liable  to  punishment.  S(j,  too,  if  the  coni- 
rnanfiers,  instead  of  repressing  these  outrages,  tolerate  and  encourage  them,  the  whole 
arrny,  even  if  victorious,  is  dishonoured. 

"To  conclurle,  if  the  time  is  yet  far  distiint  when  justice  shall  render  war 
useless,  and  make  it  ajipfjar  what  it  really  is — alisurd  and  horrible — we  are,  thanks 
be  to  God,  far  removo<l  from  that  former  time  when  prisoners  of  war  were 
pitilessly  strangled,  and  when  the  conquered  liad  their  lives  spared  only  to 
>>ecoine  the  sL-ives  oi  the  conquerors.  The  progi'ess  already  realised  gives  us 
reason  to  hope  for  still  further  progress." 
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appendix. 


PRELIAIINARY     ARRAXGEMEXTS. 


October  21s*,  1S8I' — Meeting  of  Representatives  of  the  Peace  Society 
and  the  International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association.  The  following 
Circular  issued  to  Peace  Societies  : — 

47,  Xew  Broad  Street, 

LoxDo.v,  E.G., 

25th  October,  1889. 
Dear  Sir, 

At  a  representative  meeting  of  the  Peace  Society  and  the  International  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Association,  held  to  consider  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  Peace  Congress,  which  it 
was  determined  by  the  recent  Congress  in  Paris  should  be  held  in  1890,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  consult  the  principal  Peace  Societies  before  any  action  be  taken. 

Will  you  kindly  therefore  ascertain  the  opinion  of  your  Society  on  the  following 
points  : — 

1.  Whether  London  is  preferred  by  it  as  the  next  place  of  meeting  1 

2.  If  not,  what  town  would  it  suggest  in  preference  ? 

It  was  felt  that  the  town  mdicated  by  the  majority  of  replies  to  these  questions  should  be 
considered  the  one  chosen. 

If  London  be  the  choice  of  the  majority,  the  Societies  represented  by  us  will  do  their 
best  to  make  its  meeting  successful. 

And  in  that  case  the  time  of  the  meetings  would  be  practically  settled  by   the  date  of 
the  Interpai-liamentary  Conference,  which  has  been  fixed  for  the  eud  of  July,  1890,  as  many 
of  the  delegates  would  naturally  be  anxious  to  attend  both. 
An  early  reply  will  oblige. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  EVANS  DARBY, 

Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society. 
J.  FREDK.  GREEN, 

Secretary  of  the  International  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Association. 

December  10th,  1889 — Second  meeting  of  above.  Circular  issued 
inviting  formation  of  a  General  Committee  : — 

47,  New  Broad  Strhet, 
London,  E.C. 

16th  December,  1889. 
Dear  Sir, 

At  a  meeting  of  Delegates  representiug  the  London  Peace  Societies,  held  on  the  10th 
instant,  it  was  resolved,  in  accordance  with  suggestions  received  from  the  various  Peace 
Societies  which  had  been  consulted,  that  the  next  Peace  Congress  should  be  held  in  London 
in  the  summer  of  1890. 

It  was  also  determined  that,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  this  Congress,  a  General 
Committee  should  be  constituted,  consisting  of  not  more  than/owr  Delegates  from  each  of  the 
regularly  organised  Peace  Societies  in  London  and  the  Provinces. 

Will  you  kindly  bring  the  matter  before  your  Committee,  and  forward  us  the  names  of 
your  Delegates  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  first  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  will  be  held  at  the  Office  of  the  Peace  Society, 
47,  New  B^oad  Street,  London,  E.C,  on  the  loth  January  next,  at  5  p.m.,  when  we  hope 
your  Society  will  be  re]3resented. 

We  remain, 

Yoiirs  very  sincerely, 

W.  EVANS  DARBY,   I   e   /  ■ 
J.  FREDK.  GREEN,   /  ^'^^^etaries. 

The  General  Committee  of  Organisation,  elected  in  response,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  Representatives  : — 

Peace  Society — Sir  Jos.  \V.  Puase,  Bart.,  ]\I.P.,  Walter  Hazell,  C.  C.  Morlaxd, 
F.  Gr.  Cash,  and  W.  Evaxs  Darby  ;  Local  Peace  Association  (Auxiliary  of  Peace 
So  ciety) — Mrs.  H.  Richard,  ]\b-s.  A.  W.  Bexxett,  Miss  M.  E.  Phillips,  and  Miss  R. 
B.  Braithwaite  ;  International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association — Ho^>^>so^'  Pratt, 
W.  Martix  Wood,  Fe&ix  Moscheles,  W.  H.  Sands,  and  J.Fredk.  Greex  ;  Women's 
Committee   of  the  International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association — Miss  Angele 
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Frkix.  Mis.  Drugman,  Mrs.  Sch.\ck,  and  Miss.;Mr)Nic.\  M.\xo.\x  :  Luton  Bninoli  of  the 
International  Arbitration  and  Peate  Association  —  Miss  Louisa  Bigc.  and 
MiCHAKi.  Cook  :  Women's  Peace  and  Arbitration  Association — Mrs.  Coi.K,  Mrs.  Watks, 
Miss  Mii.i.s.  and  ^[rs.  SorniKY  :  Liverjtool  Peace  Society — Thomas  Snape,  Thomas 
Cr"SKIKI.I',  Mark  PIowarth.  ami  S.  W.  Davif.s  ;  Manchester  Anxiliarv  of  Peace 
Society — Wm.i.iam  Brapshaw,  Johx  Mathkr.  IJev.  J.  Frkestox.  and  William 
Poi.lari>  :  Birtnin^liani  Auxiliary  of  Peace  Society — h'cv.  Arthur  O'Xkim,  ;  Dublin 
Peace  Society — Mrs.  IIaxxah  M.  Wigham.  W.  H.  IL^wpock.  Johx  Cookk,  B.A.,  and 
Hkxry  Wigham  :  Friends"  Committee — Mrs.  E.  E.  Kaxsomk,  E.  P.  Paxsomr,  Willi.\m 
Paxsom,  and  (tKO.  (tILLKTT  :  Christian  Union  for  tlie  Promotion  of  International 
Concord — Kev.  II.  W.  Wkhb-PivPLok.  h*ev.  J.  P.  Glkpstoxic,  Pkhcv  Buntixg,  and 
W.  C.  Braithwaitk  :  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Ladies"  Peace  Associatioi. — Mrs.  R 
Spkx('k  Watson,  and  Mrs.  Axx  Pichariisox. 

January  loth,  1800.  First  Meeting  of  tlie  General  Committee- 
Api)ointments  : — 

Chairman  of  Committees.  Hopgson  Pratt  ;  Treasurer,  Waltkr  Hazf.ll  ; 
Secretaries,  W.  Ev.\xs  Darrv  and  J.  Frkpk.  Grk.kx  ;  Executive  Committee,  the  above, 
Mrs.  Sthack.  Mrs.  Southky,  INIiss  P.  B.  Braithwaite,  Miss  MoxicA  ^Iaxgax,  Mis» 
Mills.  Miss  P.  H.  PEfKovER,  and  Messrs.  W.  (".  Bkaitiiwaitk.  F.  G.Cash.  G.rTiLLKTT, 
C.  C.  :Morlaxi>.  F.  Moscheles,  W.  H.  Saxps,  T.  Sxaim;.  and,  subsequently,  W.  Martin 
'VN''oor),  vice  W.  H.  Sands,  resiofned. 

A  List  of  Vice-Presidents  Avas  opened,  in  connection  with  which 
the  following  circular  was  issued  : — 

UNIVERSAL     PEACE     CONGRESS.     1890. 

47.  New  Broail  Street,  London,  E.G. 

1890. 
At  the  L'niversal  Peace  Congress  Avhich  was  held  in  Paris  last  June,  a  resolutiott 
was  adopted  that  a  similar  Congress  should  be  couA-ened  in  1890.  In  pursuance  of 
this  resolution,  a  Conference  was  held  between  the  Peace  Society  and  the  Inter- 
national Arbitration  and  Peace  Association,  at  wliicji  it  was  resolved  to  consult  the 
principal  Societies  in  Europe  and  America  as  to  where  this  Co.ngress  should  be  held. 
Tliis  was  done,  and  an  almost  unanimous  decision  Avas  expressed  in  favour  of 
London.  Accordingly  a  Committee  has  been  formed,  consisting:  of  representatives  of 
the  Peace  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  its  meeting,  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  during  the  approaching  summer. 

The  Committee,  at  a  recent  meeting,  unanimously  decided  that  you  >ihould  be 
invited  to  become  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Con,ii'i-ess.  We  ha\-e  f;reat 
pleasure  in  conveying  this  decision  to  you,  and  hope  that  you  ^\  ill  kindly  accede  to- 
their  rerpiest. 

Yours    faithfully, 

W-  EVANS  DARBY,              1  tt        o 

c         J-  ^1     n          c<     ■  ^      /  tlf>n.  Sees,  or 

Sec.  of  the  Peace  Society,  f  , . 

J.  FREDK.  GREEN,           '    f  Longress 

Sec.  LA.  &  P.A.      )  f^ommittee. 

Ai)ril  16th,  1890  : — Following  circular  of  luAdtation  to  Societies 
issued.  Avith  accomi)anTing  Programme. 

I'XIVEPSAL     I'KACE     T'ONGRESS.     1890. 

47.    New    Bijuaii    S'ii;eki-. 

London,  P].C.,  An;ii„  1890. 
Dkai:  Sir, 

We  havi'  the  jdeasiue  to  infoiin  you  that  a  (ieneral  and  an  Executive  Committee 
have  been  conHtifnted  in  order  to  make  arranf,'ements  for  the  Second  Amuial  Peace 
Cfin^ress,  to  be  held,  as  decideil  by  the  Congress  in  Paris  last  June,  in  London  in  July 
next,  from  the  14th  to  the  19tli  inclusive.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  West- 
minster Town  Hall.  London,  W. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  General  Comndttee  should  coni]irise  anion^  its  Vice- 
Presidents  well  kiunvn  and  distini^nisherl  friends  of  iriteriiatinniij  eoncoi'd,  belonejng 
to  different  nationalities.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  parlieiihirly  obli;^(;d  if  you  will 
indicate  the  names  of  any  representin"'  your  coimtry  wh'i  nd^ht  litiy  be  nominated,. 
and  we  «ihall  be  e^lad  to  have  this  infurniation  at  your  earliest  coHvenience. 

Bftinjr  anxious  to  faeilitate  the  attendance  of  a   large   number  of  guests   from. 
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foreign  couiitiiL'S,  we  shall  LTuk-avimr  to  wcciire  for  many  of  our  visitors,  if  not  all,  a 
home  with  some  ot"  our  London  friends  durini^  the  week  of  tlie  Congress. 

A  fund  will  be  raised  to  meet  the  expense  attending  the  organisation  of  tlie 
Congress,  ami  tlie  arrangements  for  the  e()nvenienre  of  visitors — Knglish  and 
Foreign. 

We  hope  that  your  Soeiety  will  he  largely  represented  at  the  Congress,  and  that 
in  due  eourse  we  shall  reeeive  from  you  an  intimation  of  the  number  of  members 
of  your  Society,  both  la<lies  and  g(?ntlemen,  wlnun  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing-,  together  witii  their  names  and  addresses. 

We  shall  lie  happy  to  att'oi'd  any  information  you  may  desire,  and  to  receive  any 
suggestions  which  your  Committee  may  offer  in  connection  with  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  draw  up  a  programme  of  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  at  the  Congress,  copies  of  which  are  sent  herewith,  and  we  shall  feel 
obliged  b}'  your  making  its  contents  known  as  widely  as  possible. 

i'ou  will  observe  that  our  Committee  have  excluded  from  this  list  wf  subjects 
every  question  of  international  politics  which  involves  pending  controversies.  We 
have  thought  this  course  necessary  in  order  to  secure  calm  deliberation  and  to  avoid 
debates  which  might  wound  national  susceptibilities. 

We  hope  that  competent  members  of  yovu-  Society  nuiy  be  induced  to  fui'iush 
carefully  prepared  written  communications  on  any  of  the  subjects  specitied  in  the 
programme.  It  will  lie  readily  luulerstood  that  as  such  papers  will  reipiire  careful 
selection  and  classification,  it  will  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  forwarded  as  early 
as  possible  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee.  Such  communications  will  he 
received  up  to  the  14th  June.  Meanwhile  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  bring 
the  matter  before  your  members,  and  invite  their  co-operation.  Each  communication 
should  be  accompanied,  if  practicable,  by  a  precis  of  its  contents. 

We  are,  Dear  Sir, 

\'ery  faithfully  yours, 

HODGSUX  PRATT, 

Chairman  of  Executire  Committee. 
W.  EVANS  DARBY,   ) 
J.  FRED.  GREEX,       I      ''''--^«-^*- 
Please  send  word  how  many  more  copies  of  the  programme  you  will  require. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  PEACE  CONGRESS, 

to  be  held  at  the  Westminstkr  Tuwx  Hall,  Loxdon,  W.,  .July  14th  to  Ulth,  1890. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 
A. — TnK   Christian   and  other   Religious  Aspects  of   the  Question   of  Peace 

AND    War. 
I. — The  Sacredness  of  human  life. 
II. — The  brotherhood  of  man,  and  of  nations. 
III. — God's  teachiig  to  the  Jews  in  rhe  Old  Testament. 
IV. — Christ's  teaching  to  the  world  in  the  New  Testament. 
V. — Duties  of  ministers  (^f  religion  with  regard  to  peace  and  war. 
VI. — Religious  instruction  in  reference  to  peace  and  war. 

B. — International  Arbitration. 

I. — Principles  of  Arbitration. 

(I.  Difference  between  Arbitral  and  purely  legal  decisions. 
hi  Cases,  if  any,  to  which  Arbitration  is  not  applicable. 
e.  Cases,  if  any,  in  winch  ^lediation  is  preferalile  to  Arbitration. 
II.— Arbitral  Treaties. 

(I.  Question  of  declaring  in  any  such  Treaties  that  no  decision  shall  lie  binding 

wliich  affects  the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  nations  concerned. 
h.  A    condition  to  be   inserted   in  any   such   Treaty   that   no   territory   shall    be 

transferred   from    one    Power   to   another   without    tlie   sanction  of   the 

majority  i)f  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory. 
c.  M  ans  of  overconnng  the   ditticulties  in  the  way   of  the  adoption   of  such 

Treaties  and  reservation,  if  any,  of  the  class  of  questions  to  be  submitted 

to  the  Arbitrators. 
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III. — Arbitral  Tribunals — 

a.  lu  what  respect  do  Coiu'ts  of  Arbitration  differ  from  ordinary  Courts  of  Law  ? 

b.  Cleans   of  securing  an  acknowU'(li;nient  by  the  Governments  of  the  need  of 

such  Tribunals:  and  ditlicuhics  impeding-  their  establishment. 

c.  Question  as  to  the   mode  of  constituting-  such  Tribunals  :    Professor    Leone 

Levi's  project  that  Governments  should  appoint  an  equal  number  of 
Jurists  to  sit  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  as  members  of  a  High  Court  of 
Nations. 

d.  Mode  of  convening  such  a  High  Court  whenever  its  services  are  required  ;  its 

phice  of  meeting-  :  by  whom  to  be  convened,  etc.,  etc. 

e.  Procedure  of  the  High  Court  in  nominating  from  among  its  members  the 

Arbitral  Court  or  Tribunal  :  should  tlie  Higli  Coin-t,  on  being  constituted, 
appoint  a  Committee  to  draft  a  system  of  Procedure  ;  Procedure  of  the 
Arbitral  Court,  etc.,  etc. 

C. — Interxational  Law. 
I. — Reforms  required. 
n. — Formation  of  a  Code. 

a.  What  steps  is  it  desirable  to  take  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  Code  V 

b.  Consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the  materials  for  such  a  Code  which  were 

publislied  by  the  late  Leone  Levi  and  Bluntschli,  by  D.  Dudley  Field, 
and  others. 
e.  What  course  should  be  adopted  for  securing  the  acceptance  of  such  a  Code? 

D. — Xkutralisatiox. 

L — Reasons  whieli  render  the  Neutralisation  of  States,  territories,  rivers,  canals,  &c., 

desirable  :  how  to  render  the  same  effective  ? 
IL — Plans  to  be  adopted  whereby  neutralised  Provinces  or  States  may  be  able  to 

dispense  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  defensive  forces? 

E. — Dlsarmamext. 

I. — Is  any  scheme  for  disarmament  practicable  at  the  present  time  ? 

II. — Uniler  what  conditions,  and  by  wdiat  arrangement  would  sucli  disarmament  be 

practicable  ? 
III. — Gradual,  sinndtaneons,  and  proportional  disarmament. 

F. — National  Control  over  Declaration  ok  War. 

I. — The  expression  of  tl>e  National  Will  as  a  necessary  condition  of  a  Declaration  of 

War. 
II. — Methods  of  securing  this  result. 

a.  Is   it   practicable  to    constitute    an    organisation    whereby    responsible    and 

permanent  functionaries  must  consider  and  report  on  any  international 
dispute  before  the  Government  can  declare  war  ? 

b.  How  should  such  an  organisation  be  constituted,  and  with  what  functions  ? 

Should  it  take  the  form  of  the  English  Privy  Council,  or  of  a  permanent 
and  independent  body  created  by  Parliament? 
c  What  are  the  diHiculties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  such  an  organisation,  and  ho-w 
can  they  be  met  ? 
III. — How  far  should  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  or  other  representative  Assembly, 
be  necessary  to  a  Declaration  of  War. 

G. — Relations  of  Civilised  States  towards  Weaker  Races. 

I. — In  what  manner  can  the  protection  of  the  latter  from  aggression,  anrl  from 
an  invasion  of  their  rights,  be  best  secured  ? 
II. — The  relations  of  civilised  States  towards  each  other  in    ten-itories  belonging  to 
weaker  races. 

//. — Indirect  Causes  of  War,  and  Remedies  for  thk  samk. 

I. — Causes  : 

a.  Prejudices  and  traditions. 

b.  Misrepresentations  and  exaggerations  of  Legislative  Assemltlies,  the  Press,  and 

Platform. 
r.  Alleged  influence  of  protective  and  discriminating  Tariff's  or  Duties. 
d.  Other  causes  of  alienation. 
II. — Remedies  for  the  above. 

a.  The  moral  respoasibilities  of  Statesmen  in  reference  to  this  question. 
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/. — Educational  Aspects  of  the  Question. 

I. — Methods  whereby  the  attention  of  the  young  in  Primary  Schools  may  be  directed 
to  the  importance  of  Peace,  ahke  to  nations  and  to  mankind. 

a.  Suggestions  for  giving  greater  prominence  to   tlie  value   of  moral  and  civic 

heroism,   as    compared   with    that    of     military    courage    and    warlike 
distinction. 

b.  Injury  to  the  cause  of  Peace  arising  from  the  attractiveness  with  whidi  the 

war  system  is  presented  to  youth. 

c.  Military  drill  in  scliools. 

II. — Provisions   for   instruction   in   questions   relating  to  International  Arbitration, 

Tribunals,  and  a  Code  of  Law,  in  High  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities. 
III. — Introduction  of  historical  text-books,  calcidated  to  show  : 

a.  The    wastefulness   of  War    and    its  failure  to    secm-c  a  just  settlement   of 

disputes. 

b.  The  advantages  of  Industry  and    Peace    to    human    progress    and    national 

development. 

J. — Inteh-Parliamentary  Conference. 

I. — In  what  form    can  co-operation  be  eifectively  established  between  the  Annual 
Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  and  the  Universal  Peace  Congress. 

K. — Federation  of  Peace  Societies. 

I. — Is  it  desirable  to  create  a  Federation  of  all  Peace  Societies  in  Em-ope  and  America? 
II. — If  so,  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  carry  it  out  ? 

Subsequent  Appointments  : — 

procedure  committee  : 

Hodgson  Pratf,  W.  Hazell,  W.  Evans  Darby,  J.  Fredk.  G-reen,  Geo.  Gillett, 
W.  C.  Braithwaite,  and  Thomas  Snape. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE  : 
The  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  G.  Gash,  and  Mr.  William  Ransom. 

RECEPTION  COMMITTEE  : 

The  Officers,  Mrs.  H.  Richard,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bennett,  Miss  M.  E.  Phillips, 
Miss  R.  B.  Braithewaite,  Miss  Angele  Freix,  Mrs.  Drugman,  Countess  Schack, 
Miss  M.  Mangan,  Miss  L.  Bigg,  Mrs.  Cole,  Mrs.  Wates,  Miss  ]\Iills,  Mrs. 
Southey,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wigham,  Mrs.  E.  Ransome,  Mrs.  R.  Spence  Watson,  Mrs. 
A.  Richardson,  and  Messrs.  E.  R.  Ransome,  W.  Martin  AVood,  C.  C.  Morland, 
and  Percy  Bunting, 

And  by  the  CONGRESS  itself. 

BUREAU : 

Consisting  of  President,  Chairman  of  Committees,  Treasurer,  Secretaries, 
Sir  Jus.  W.  Pease,  Bart..  M.P.  (England),  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard  (America), 
M.  Frederic  Passy  (France),  M..  Fred.  Bajer,  M.P.  (Denmark),  M.  F.  T.  Borg, 
M.P.  (Sweden  and  Norway),  Frau  Fischer-Lette  (Germany),  and   Signor    E.   T. 

MoNETA  (Italy). 

PROCEDURE   COMMITTEE  : 

The  above,  together  with  Messrs.  W.  C.  Braithwaite,  Geo.  Gillett,  and  T.  Snape. 
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President. 

The  Hon-ourable  DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD. 


Treasurer. 

WALTKli  ilAZELL. 
W.  EVAXS  DARBY. 


Chairman  of  Committee. 

HODGSON  I'liATT. 


Secretaries. 


J.  FRDK.  (tUEEN. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Th-e  Hi<;ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen. 
William  Abraham,  Esq..  M.P. 
The    Marqi'is   Alfieri    di   Sostegno, 

Buine. 
M.  G  )BLET  d'Alviella,  Belgium. 
Mr.s.  Sheldon  Am'>s. 
M.  LE  Baron  Thomas  de  St.  Georges- 

Ahmstriing,  Paris. 
M.  K.  P.  ArnolpsiA',  ^LP.,  Stockholm. 
Rev.  Canon  Benham,  B.D. 
Rev.    George    A.     Boardmax,     D.D., 

Chicago,  U.S.A. 
M.  F.  Bajer,  M.P.,  Copenhagen. 
Sigxor  R.  Biinghi,  Depute,  Rome. 
J.  Bevan  Braithwaite,  Esq. 
Jacob  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Mrs.  Jacub  Bright. 
Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Bristol. 
Rev.  Phillii'S  Bru'jks,    D.D.,    Boston, 

U.S.A. 
Professor     Dr.     Lcdwig     Buchner, 

DartiiHtadt. 
M.  Ch.  Buls.  Belgium. 
Percy  BuNTiNfi,  Esq. 
Thos.  Burt,  Esq.,  M.P 
Sir  George  Campbell,  M.P. 
Lady  Carlisle. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Esq. 
Rev.  Pbofes.sor  Paulus  Cassel,  D.D., 

Berlin. 
Hon.  J' -NATHAN  Ch.\ce,  Rhode  hlaml. 
Hon.     J.     B.     Cha.mberlin,     Denver, 

U.S.A. 
Mr-s.  Ormiston  Chant. 
Rev.    Frank    G.    Clark,    Plymouth, 

N.JI. 
Dr.  G.  B.  Clark,  M.P. 
•James  Clark,  I^sq.,  J. P..  Paixley. 
Rev.  .John  Clifford.  .M..\..  D.D. 
Mlss  Jane  Cobde.v. 
Dr.  ^tanton  Coit. 
J.  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Handel  Cussham,  Esq.,  M.P. 

M.  Aug.  Couvreur,  Belgium. 

M.       L'Abbk      Defourny,     Villepinte, 

France. 
M.  A.  Desmdulins,  France. 
Right     Rev.    the    Lurd    Bishop    of 

Durham. 
John  E.  Ellis,  Esq..  M.P. 
Peter  Esslemoni,  Esq.,  M.P. 
SiGNOR  C.  Facelli,  Rome. 
Joseph  Storrs  Fry,  Esq. 
Rev.    President    A.    M.     Faikbairn, 

D.D. 
James  Fleming,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Glasgow. 
Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P. 
Hon.    and   Kev.    Canon    Fremantle, 

M.A. 
Theodore  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hon.  Philip  C.  Garratt,  Philadelphia, 

Penn. 
Rev.  J.  Morgan  Gibbon. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S. 
Madame  Marie  Ggcgg,  Geneva. 
Professor  Henry  Goudy,  Edinburgh. 
Leonard  Gow,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Glu.'sgow. 
G.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Rev.  H.  K.  Haweis,  M.A. 
M.  T.  A.  Hedlund,  M.P.,  Gothe7iburg. 
James  Henderson,  Esq.,  Glasgov;. 
Alfred  F.  Hills,  Esq. 
Rev.  Canon  H.  Sf:iiTT  Holland,  M.A. 
G.  J.  Hdlyoake,  Esq. 
C.  II.  HopwooD,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Rev.  It.  B.  Howard,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  M.A. 
W.  Holman  Hunt,  Esq. 
Timothy    B.    Hussey,    Esq.,     North 

Ber trick,  U.S.A. 
Alfred  Iij.ingworth,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hon,  John  Jay,  A>'/;  York. 
Very    JiEV.    G.    W.    Kitchin,    D.D., 

Dea/i  of  Winchester. 
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M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  Belgium. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Lawrence,  M.A.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

SiK  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart,  M.P. 

M.  G.  Lorand,  Belgium. 

Pkukessor  J.  R.  LuMHV,  D.D. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  T.  Lyttleton,  M.A. 

W.  A.  McArthur,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Walter  S.  B.  McLaren,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mrs.  Eva  McLaren. 

M.  Charles  Lemonnier,  Paris. 

His  Excellency,  Don  Arturo  di 
Marcoartu,  Senator.,  Madrid. 

William  Mather,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Signor  a.  Mazzoleni,  Depeut,  Milan. 

Rev.  a.  A.MiNKR,D.D.,i?osto/(,  U.S.A. 

F.  D.  Mocatta,  Esq. 

M.  Hermann  Molkenboer,  Amsterdam. 

SiGNOR  E.  T.  Moneta,  Milan. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella, 
M.P. 

Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  Ealing. 

Hon.  Robt.  Trant  Paink,  Boston^ 
U.S.A. 

Dr.  Pankhurst. 

Rkv.  Joseph  Parker,  D.I*. 

M.  Frederic PASsY,il/e?«i/r  del' Institut, 
etc.,  Paris. 

Arthur  Pease,  Esq.,  J. P. 

Sir  Joseph  W.  Pease,  Bart,  M.P. 

Miss  P.  H.  Peckover. 

Fkedk.  Pennington,  Esq.,  J. P. 

Rev.  John  Percival,  D.D.,-  Rugby. 

Benjn.  Pickard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  Allanson  Picton,  Esq.,  M.P. 

M.  Van  Put,  Belgium. 

Hon.  William  L.'  Putnam,  Portlajid, 
Maine. 

Mrs.  Henry  Richard. 

Joshua  Rowntree,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Right     Hkw'  the    Lord    Bishop    of 

ItU'ON.  l/'-'^-^'^tl-  'Pi^ 

]\liss  Ellen  Robinson^  Liverpool, 
Sir  Chas.  Russell,  Q.C,  M.P. 
SKiNoKA  Pauline  Schifk,  Milan. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttle  worth,  M.A. 
M.  Jules  Simon,  Senator,  Paris. 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Payne   Smith    (Dean 

OF  Canterbury). 
Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hun.  p.  Stanhope,  M.P. 
Hallev  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The    Baroness   Bertha   v.    Suttner, 

Austria. 
Miss  Anna  Swanwick. 
George  Tatham,  Esq.,  J. P. 
Rev.  Chas.  F.  Thring,  D.D.,  Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 
Hun.  Edward  S.  Tobey,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Miss  Isabella  M.  A.  Tod. 
Count  L.  N.  Tolstoy,  Moscow. 
The  Countess  Tolstoi,  London. 
Madlle.  Julie  Toussaint,  Paris. 
M.  V.  Ullman,  M.P.,  Christiania. 
Professor  Angelo  Umilta,  Neuchatel. 
Capt.  Edmund  H.  Verney,  M.P. 
Signor    Profr.    Francesco    Vigano, 

Milan. 
M.  C.  De  Vos,  Belgium. 
R.     Spence     Watson,     Esq.,     LL.D., 

Neuxa.'ytle. 
Alfred  Webb,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  G.  Whittier,   Esq.,    Amesbury, 

U.S.A. 
H.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hon.    Robt.    C.    Winthrop,     Boston, 

U.S.A. 
Caleb  Wright,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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LIST    OF    DELEGATES. 


ENGLAND. 


The  Peace  Society. 

George  W.  Alexander. 

A.  W.  Ballard. 

J.  G.  Barclay. 

W.  L.  Barclay. 

Francis  Bassett. 

A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A. 

Wni.  Bond. 

William  Bradsliaw. 

Henry  Bruwn. 

Thomas  Burt,  M.P. 

George  Cadbury. 

F.  G.  Cash. 

R.  D.  Catchpool. 

William  Catchpool. 

Henry  Catford. 

Thos.  Chambers. 

Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant. 

Jarnes  Clark. 

J.  0.  Cooper. 

W.  E.  Corner. 

James  Cropper. 

Thomas  Crosfield. 

Frederick  Crmvley. 

W.  Evans  Darby. 

Rev.  P.  II.  Davies. 

Alexander  Eddington. 

William  Edwards. 

Mrs.  F(jx. 

J.  Hingston  Fox. 

J.  Hoyland  Fox. 

Francis  H.  Fox. 

John  Gill. 

George  Gillett. 

J.  W.  Graham. 

Frederick  Graveley. 

Edward  Gripper. 

Daniel  Hack. 

Rev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B. 

John  Harlock. 

Theodore  Harris. 

Walter  Hazell. 

Jarnes  Henderson. 

A.  F.  Hills. 

J.  B.  Ilodgkin. 

William  Hohries. 

John  Hornirnan. 

Alfred  Illingworth,  .M.P. 


The  Peace  Society — cont. 
William  Jones. 
Robert  Kell. 
Walter  Lean. 
Richard  Littleboy. 
George  Livesey. 
Frederick  Longdon. 
Mrs.  Duncan  McLaren. 
M.  P.  Mantield. 
Jolm  Mather. 
John  ]\lesser. 
G.  W.  M.  Mills. 
M.  M.  Monro. 
Charles  C.  Morland,  J.P. 
Felix  Moscheles. 
Rev.  W.  Mottram 
Rev.  Arthur  O'Neill. 
Alfred  Palmer. 
A.  T.  Palmer. 
George  Palmer. 
G.  W.  Palmer. 
W.  I.  Palmej-. 
Miss  Pease. 
Arthur  Pease. 
H.  FeU  Pease,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Alexander  Peckover. 
Algernon  Peckover. 
Miss  Algerina  Peckover. 
Miss  P.  H.  Peckover. 
Miss  Williohuina  Peckover. 
Frederick  Pennington. 
P.  P.  Perrv. 
Geo.  Pitt." 
William  Pollard. 
Edward  I'ricstman. 
Albert  Prust. 
J.  H.  Raper. 
Mrs.  Plenry  Richard. 
Dr.  Robertson. 
Joshua  Rowntree,  M.P. 
Joseph  Rowntree. 
William  liowntree. 
Robert  Sells. 
Rev.  R.  Shaen. 
Samuel  Smitli,  M.P. 
Thomas  Snape 
Rev.  R.  Spears. 
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V.  H.  Stanton. 

S.  B.  Stepliens. 

Ediimnil  Starve. 

William  Tallack. 

Rev.  Urijah  R.  Thomas. 

Professor  Sylvan  us  P.  Thompson. 

W.  P.  Thompson. 

J.  F.  ThurRtield. 

Rev.  William  Tyler,  D.D 

W.  H.  Tyudall. 

M.  Vasseur. 

R.  S.  Watson,  LL.D. 

Joseph  Wells. 

Samuel  Wells. 

Ebenuzer  West. 

Fredk.  Wheeler. 

^Irs.  Wise. 

C.  C.  Wise. 


The    International    Arbitration 
AND  Peace  Association. 

J.  Abbot. 
Miss  Bigg. 
Auguste  Desmoulins 
Fredk.  Uolman. 
Mrs.  Drugman. 
Wm.  Fuoks. 
Miss  Angele  Freix. 
J.  Frederick  Green. 
Dr.  Gwyther. 
Spencer  L.  Holland. 
T.  Holmes. 
J.  R.  Knight. 
W.  Lovell. 
Miss  M.  Mangan. 
C.  E.  Maurice. 
Miss  :SL  A.  Mills. 
F.  D.  Mocatta. 
Miss  Monck. 
Tito  Pagliardini. 
Dr.  Pankhm'st. 
Miss  A.  E.  Peppercorn. 
Madame  Pognon. 
Hodgson  Pratt. 
Countess  Schack. 
Ruasell  Scott. 
Mrs.  Southey. 
Richard  Stapley. 
Mrs.  Weiss. 
Major  de  Wiuton. 
W.  M.  Wood. 
Thos.  Wright. 


Yearly  [Meeting  of  the  Society  or 
Friends. 

J.  B.  Braithwaite. 
John  Gayner. 
George  Gillett. 
Wilham  Jones. 


Yearly  Meeting  of   the  Society  of 
Friends — continued. 

Caleb  R.  Kemp. 
H.  Stanley  Newman. 
William  Pollard. 
Edward  Priestman. 
Alfred  Ransom. 
Joshua  Rowntree,  M.P. 
Fredk.  Sessions. 
William  White. 
Henry  Wigham. 
J.  Jowitt  Wilson. 

International  Arbitration  League. 

Howard  Evans. 
W.  J.  Hewitt. 
S.  F.  Kaufman. 
G.  J.  Knight. 
J.  F.  de  Lassasie. 
J.  Morgan. 
J.  Morrison. 
J.  D.  Nieass. 
Tito  Pagliardini. 
J.  Procter. 
D.  Stainsby. 

Bristol  Local   Peace    and  Arbitra- 
tion Society. 

F.  F.  CottereU. 
H.  F.  CottereU. 
J.  L.  Daniel. 
Sparke  Evans. 
J.  Storrs  Fry. 
John  Gayner. 
C.  Keene  Lewis 
T.  H.  0.  Pease. 
Miss  Emily  Sturge. 
Rev.  U.  R.  Thomas. 
Mark  Whitwill. 

Lancaster  and  District  Peace 
Association. 

Thomas  Barrow. 
J.  W.  Pickard. 

Midland   International   Arbitra- 
tion Association. 

Arthur  Albrigkt. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Brown. 

Councillor  Bloor. 

Barrow  Cadbm'v. 

Joseph  Constantine. 

Frank  Davis. 

Alderman  Edwiards.  . 

Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P. 

F.  H.  Fox. 

Mrs.  Fox. 

William  Gilliver. 

Henry  Hawkes. 

Councillor  Lancaster. 

Councillor  H.  J.  Manton. 

Councillor  R.  F.  Martineau 
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Alfred  Morj^fi^n. 
William  Morpm. 
Hev.  Artlnir  ONeill. 
Miss  G.  Soutlmll. 
Rev.  P.  T.  Stanford. 
Miss  Starve. 
Richard  Tan^ve. 
E.  L.  TyndalL 
Couni.ill(>r  Wliately. 
Aldennan  Wiiite. 
Frank  Wright. 
Thomas  Wright. 

Birmingham  Workmen's  Peace 
Association. 

William  Gilliver. 
Robert  H.  Kirton. 
Richard  Sanders. 
-John  W.  Siiorthouse. 
Joseph  Sturge. 

London    Local    Peace    Association. 
Mrs.  E.  Appleton. 
•John  D.  Api)leton. 
Miss  R.  Cross. 

British     W<imi;n's    Temperance 
associ.ation. 
Mrs.  Atkinson. 
Miss  M.  E.  L'ocwra. 
Mrs.  Gregson. 
Miss  J.  A.  F(nvler. 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Smith. 

Liverpool  and  Biiskenhead  Women's 
Peace      and       Arbitration 
Society. 
MissEUen  Roliinson. 
MisB  Frances  Thompson. 

Falmouth  Peace  Society. 
Miss  A.  M.  Fox. 

Dublin  Peace  Society. 
Henrv  Wigham. 
Mrs.  'U.  M.  Wigham. 
Leonard  Wigiiam,  B.A. 

Calse  Local  Peace  Association. 
Mrs.  Edwards. 


Wisbech    Local   Peace   Association. 

Pasteur  A.  Cadot. 
.James  Kerridge. 
George  W.  Miller. 
Miss  P.  H.  Pfckover. 
Charles  IL  Piper. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pollard. 
J.  T.  Tvars. 


Peterborough  Bkanch  Local    Peace 
Association. 
Rev.  T.  Barrass. 

B.  Dennison. 

Spalding    Branch   Local    Peack 

Association. 

C.  Dairymple  Hall. 

Wednesburv  Peace  Associ.atjon. 
Rev.  H.  E   Crofts. 


Tottenham     and    Edmonton     Peace 
Society. 
Rev.  It.  Fotlieriugliam. 
H.  J.  Pollanl. 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Pollard. 
Rev.  I).  Russell. 

Sunderland    Local    Peace    Associa- 
tion. 
William  Jones. 

London   Local   Peace   and   Aruitra- 
TioN  Auxiliary. 
Rev.  G.  D.  Bartlett. 
Miss  Anne  Collings. 
Miss  M.  L.  Cooke. 
Rev.  James  Craig,  D.D. 
Rev.  P.  Gast. 
Rev.  W.  H.  King. 
Rev.  W.  H.  J.  Page. 
James  D.  Penrose. 
Miss  M.  E.  Phillips. 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Kansome. 
Mrs.  Henrv    Richard. 
Miss  Tylor. 

W^ooD  (tkeen  British  Women's  Tem- 
I'EHANCE  Association. 
Rev.  II.  J.  ]',.  Heath. 

Plymou'J'h  Local  Peace   Association 
Miss  Isabel  Bisliop. 

Kilmarno(;iv  Peace  Association. 
Thomas  Hannah. 
Williani  .M.'Mcan. 

Glasgow  Pe.ace  and  Ai(nrruArioN 
Association. 
Jam<*s  (!lark. 
Jolin  Wilson,  M.P. 

Lancashire    and    YoRKsiiiiiK    Inter- 
national Ariutuation  Asso- 
ciation. 
William  Bradshaw. 
Rev.  J.  Freestone. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Kiddle. 
John  Mather. 
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Lancashirk  and  Youksiure  Intkrn'a- 
TioNAL  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion— continued. 

William  Pollard. 

H.  SI  a  Iter. 

Tlionias  Siiape. 

Belfast  Peace  Society. 
Rev.  John  Donald,  D.D. 
John  (Tivenliill. 
J.  C.  Marsh. 
Miss  Isabella  M.  T.  Tod. 

Mere  and   Gillingham    Local   Asso- 
ciation. 
E.  Bracher.  • 
Mrs.  Bracher. 
M.  Leatherdale. 
Hubert  L.  Rutter. 

Moral  Reform  Union. 

Mrs.  Fischer-Lette. 
Miss  Frances  Lord. 
Mrs.  Southey. 
Miss  E.  Abney  Walker. 

BuNHiLL  Fields  Local  Peace  Asso- 
ciation. 

W.  K.  Baker. 
R.  B.  Hay. 
Miss  Robins. 

Wandsworth  Local   Peace   Associa- 
tion. 
Miss  Cooke. 
Mr.  Million. 
Mrs.  Milligan. 
Mrs.  Prife. 
E.  R.  Ransome. 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Ransome. 
Miss  Ransome. 
Mi-s.  Sch.ardt. 
Miss  Scoles. 
Mr.  Talfourd. 

York  Women's  Peace  Society. 
Mrs.  Henry  Richardson. 

Liverpool  Peace  Society. 
Tluimas  Crosfield. 
Samuel  W.  Davies. 
Mark  Howarth. 
Thomas  Snape. 

Yorkshire  Quarterly  Mef.iing. 
Josej)h  Firth  Clark. 
Mrs.  E.  Latchmnre. 
Joseph  LatchuKire. 
Tsaai'  Pickard. 
i\Irs.  ]\raria  Richardson. 
.Airs.  Celia  Walker. 


Sussex,  etc.,  Quah'I'eki.y  Meeting. 
Richard  Binns. 
Albert  J.  Croslield. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Croslield. 
Mrs.  Hack. 
Daniel  Hack. 
Mrs.  Newman. 
T.  P.  Newman. 
R.  P.  Rickman. 

Hull  Peace  Association. 
James  Thorp. 

Essex    and    Suffolk   Quarterly 
Meetinu. 

George  Barratt. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Docwra. 

Joseph  Gripper. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Matthews. 

Arthur  Midgley. 

Joseph  Smith. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Quarterlt 
Meeting. 

Mrs.  Ann  D.  Barrow. 
Thomas  Barrow. 
Samuel  W.  Davies. 
George  French. 
Alfred  Fryer. 
John  Holdsworth. 
Theodore  Neild. 
Joseph  W.  Pickard. 

Norfolk  and  Cambridge  Quarterly 
Meeting. 
Francis  Dix. 
Mrs.  Annie  Holmden. 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting. 
George  Baker. 
Mrs.  George  Baker. 
Alfred  W.  Brown. 
H.  S.  Newman. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Southall. 
Miss  Eliza  Mary  Stiirge. 

Derby,    Lincoln,   and    Notts    Quar- 
terly Meeting. 
Charles  Leslie  Gilpin. 
Joseph  Sturge  Gilpin. 
George  Arthur  Pickard. 

Westmoreland  Quarterly  Meeting. 
C.  J.  H#ldsworth. 
Charles  Thompson. 
John  Jowitt  Wilson. 

LoND(^N    and    ^Middlesex    Quarterly 
INIeeting. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Aggs. 
Thomas  Aggs. 
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London    and    Middlesex    Quarterly 
Meeting — continued. 

J.  Gundry  Alexander. 
Mrs.  Maria  Alexander. 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Baker. 
Benjamin  Candler. 
Richard  Pell. 
John  Hilton. 
Walter  Lean. 
Bedford  ^larsh. 
C.  C.  Mnrland. 
Mis!.  M.  E.  Phillips. 
Miss  C.  E.  Kansome. 
E.  R.  Ransonie. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Ransome. 
J.  Fvfe  Stewart. 
John  Taylor. 
Heurv  Tvlor. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Wells. 
Thomas  Wright. 


Women's  Yearly  Meeting  Society  of 
Friends. 


Mrs.  K.  Bennett. 
Miss  R.  B.  Btaithwaite. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Fox. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Marriage. 
Miss  Charlotte  Pease. 
Miss  P.  H.  Peekover. 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Penrose. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Richardson. 
Miss  Ellen  Robinson. 
Miss  Gulielma  Stephens. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Tanner. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Wigham. 


Kelvedon  Pe.\ce  Association 

Miss  Constance  Docwra. 
Fetter  Lane  Moravian  Church. 

T.  G.  Gardner. 

W.  :\niller. 

HiTCHiN  Monthly  Meeting. 
William  Ransom. 
Isaac  Robinson. 
Joshua  Whiting. 

Westminster  and  Longeoud  Monthly 
MKr/i'iX(;. 
A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  B.  Sc. 
Mrs.  Emma  Dell. 
J.  Hagen  Dell. 
Mrs.  ilclen  S.  Dyer. 
J.  D.  Swinborn. 
Alfred  Wriglit. 

MiD-SoMERSET    MONTHLY    MEETING. 
Miss  Esther  Clnrk. 

Women's  Liberal  Association,  Wells 
Division  of  Somerset. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Tanner. 

Croydon  Peace  Society. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Alexander. 
W.  Alexander. 
Miss  C.  Candler. 
W.  C.  Reed. 

Association  for  'i'iie  Reform  and 
Codification  of  the  Law  of 
Nations. 

J.  Gundry  Alexander,  LL.B. 

Hon.  D.  Dudley  Field. 


British  and  Foreign  Arbitration  Association. 


Samuel  Insull. 
J.  M.  Klenck. 
Edmund  Kimber. 


Jolni  Barker. 
H.  R.  Evans. 
The  Marquis  Viadona 


The  CunisTivN  Union  for  the  Promotion  of  International  Concord. 


William  Allen. 

Rev.  Dr.  Angus. 

W.  King  Baker. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Bartlett. 

Rev.  A.  II.  Baynes. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Booth. 

W.  C.  Braithwaite. 

B.  Broomhall. 

Dr.  R.  Bruce. 

Rev.  F.  M.  CauK-ron. 

Rev.  Dr.  Clifforfj. 

Rev.  James  Craig,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Rev.  William  Cuff. 

Dr.  Thain  Davidson. 


George  Gillett. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Gledstone. 

H.  B.  Gurney. 

Rev.  Canon  Scott  Holland. 

Rev.  R.  F.  ilorton. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  T.  Lyttleton. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 

R.  C.  Morgan. 

Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule. 

Rev.  W.  H.  J.  Page. 

Rev.  Dr.  Paton. 

Rev.  Dr.  Percival. 

Rev.  Dr.  Reynf>ld8. 

Rev.  J.  F.  B.  Tinling. 
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Warwickshire  North  Monthly  Meeting. 


Barrow  Cadbury. 
Fredk.  H.  Fox. 
Mrs.  Anna  Fox. 


John  H.  Lloyd. 
John  W.  8horthouse. 
Joseph  Sturge. 


UNITED  STATES. 


American  Peace  Society. 

Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Allen. 

Rev.  M.  Me  G.  Dana,  D.U. 

Judge  Charles  Devens. 

Rev.  S.  F.  Dyke. 

Hon.  David  Dudley  Field. 

Philip  C.  Garrett. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Howard. 

Otis  McGow  Howard. 

Augustine  Jones. 

S.  A.  Keen. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D. 

Rev.  P.  S.  Moxom,  D.D. 

Hon.  Robert  Trante  Paine. 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Smith. 

Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Wilson. 

Robert  :\I.  Woods. 


Christian    Arbitration    and    Peace 
Society,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Anderson. 

Alfred  Andre. 

Madame  Alice  Andre. 

Seuor  Manuel  Arragon. 

Rev.  W.  McAll,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Gibson,  D.D. 

Rev.  Donald  McLeod,  D.D. 

Thomas  A.  Denny. 

Sir  S.  A.  Blackwood. 

Frederick  Blake. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Boardman. 

Rev.  George  D.  Boardman,  D.D,, 

LL.D. 
John  P.  Branch. 
Rev.  Edward  Braislin,  D.D. 
Rev.  L.  M.  Cowardin,  D.D. 
B.  Bromhall. 
Percy  W.  Bunting. 
George  Cadlnuv. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Campbell,  D.D. 
Alfred  C.  Champney. 
James  H.  Chase. 
Simeon  Clayton. 
Hon.  Chauncy  M.  Depew. 
J.  Taylor  Ellyson. 
Professor  George  Emmott. 
Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D. 
Rev.    Julius     E.    Grammer,    D.D. 
W.  S.  Grammer. 


Christian    ARivifRATioN    and    Peace 
Soci  ety — continued. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Hamlin,  D.D. 

A.  C.  Barrow. 

Rev.  W.  Blakie,  D.D. 

F.  N.  Charrington. 
George  Holland. 
George  S.  Inuis. 
Rev.  John  J.  Luce. 
James  L.  3ktaxwell. 
Theodore  Monod. 
Richard  C.  Morse. 
Miss  B.  St.  C.  Morton. 
Rev.  P.  S.  Moxon,  D.D. 
Rev.  W.  U.  Murkland,  D.D. 
H.  S.  Newman. 

Paul  Passy. 

Rev.  John  Brown  Baton,  D.D. 

Reginald  Radcliffe. 

Robert  Scott. 

Isaac  Sharpies. 

Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  M.D. 

Rev.  William  Taylor,  D.D. 

W.  P.  Thompson. 

Benjamin  Trueblood. 

Rev.  P.  Wroth. 

G.  Van  Der  Beken. 
Rev.  F.  S.  Webster. 
William  White. 
Rev.  J.  Wilkinson. 
James  Wood. 

J.  B.  Wood. 
Richard  Wood. 
Sarah  C.  Worthington. 

New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 
Francis  J.  Baines. 
Richard  S.  Collins. 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  CoUins. 
Miss  Collins. 
James  Wood. 

Churches  and  Citizens  of  Richmond, 
Virginia. 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  LL.D. 

New   England   Yearly   Meeting    of 
Friends. 
James  H.  Chace. 
Mrs.  Lucretia  G.  Chace. 
Augustine  Jones. 
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Rhode  Island  Peace  Society. 
James  H.  Chace. 
Augustine  Jones. 
Levi  K.  Josliu. 

L'niversal    Peace    Union    of    Phila- 
delphia. 
F.  Bajer. 
John  Branson. 
Levi  K.  Joslin. 
Mrs.  Rose  C.  Joslin. 
Eli  M.  Lamb. 
Charles  Lenionnier. 
Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood. 
Alfred  H.  Love. 


Universal    Peace  Union   of   Phila- 
delphia— cont'tnued. 
Rev.  J.  H.  O'Hara,  D.D. 
Fredk.  Paasy. 
Hodgson  Pratt. 
Judge  M.  P.  Morton. 
Mrs.  Jane  Roberts. 
Conrad  F.  Stollmeyer. 
Simon  Wolf. 

The     World's    Women's     Christian 
Temperance    Union,    Peace; 
Department. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Collins. 


FRANCE. 


Soci6t6  Francaise  de  l'Arbhrage. 
Baron  de  St.  Georges  Armstrong. 
Henri  Ferrari. 
Leon  Marillier. 
Frederic  Passy . 
Dr.  C.  Richet' 

La  Soci^ti!;  de  la  Paix  Perpi^tuelle 
4>ar    la    Justice     Lnterna- 

TIONALE. 
Gaston  Morin. 

Eglise  Baptists  de  Chauny. 
Pasteur  A.  Cadot. 


Jeunes  Amis  de  la  Paix  (Nimes). 
J.  Dumas-Faucher. 
Dr.  Julia  Mitchell. 
Anton  Meidcll. 

Familistere  de  Guise. 
Ernest  Allart. 
Jules  Ernest  Sarrazin. 

La     Ligue     Universelle     du     Bien: 
Pl'hlic. 
E.  Potonie-Pierre. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  Schack. 


BELGIUM. 

M.  Edouard  S^ve,  Consul-General  for  Belgium,  Ramsgate,  Kent. 

HOLLAND. 

Dutch  Peace  Society. — Herr  D.  Van  Eck,  M.P.,  The  Hague. 

Herr  A.  J.  E.  A.  Bik,  The  Hague. 


DENMARK. 

Danish  Peace  Association. — F.  Bajer.  M.P. 

Madairie  Bajer. 
Mile.  Johannc  Meyer. 
M.  Stiirrup. 
Mile.  Dagmar  Synin-istvodt. 


SWEDEN. 


Swedish  Peace  Associatio.v. — F.  T.  B'^rg. 

Madame  Borg. 
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ITALY. 


PkACK   ASSOCIATliiN   (liuMK). 
MHrqiiiK  Altieri. 
Count  Panddlti. 


LoMBARDY  PkACE  AssoCIATIOX  (MiLAN). 

E.  T.  Moneta. 


CoMMll  IKE    I'DU    PlOACK     AND     InTEKN'A- 
TIONAL     ARBlTltATlON       PKVIU 

(Tuscany). 
Hodgson  Pratt. 
Italo  Tempestini. 


GERMANY. 

Frank FDKT  Pkatk,  SufiKi'Y. — .Madanu;  Fisclit-r-Li'ttt'. 

(justax'  .MaitT. 
Ad(.If  Wolf. 


AUSTRIA. 

Lc  Clievalier  Vladimir  do  Bolesta-Koziuwski 


ASIA   MINOR. 

Maksovan. — Mnie.  Tiioiunaian 


SERVIA. 

Hon.  Eniil  Mijatovicli 


SPAIN. 

Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu. 


INDIA. 

Chunder  Sen. 
Kaffiudin  Ahmad  Monlvi 
Hira  Sing  Puri. 


INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  PEACE  AND 

LIBERTY. 


M.  Arnand. 

F.  Bajer. 

Madlle.  .Julie  Toussaint. 


M.  de  Montlue. 
Major  de  Win  ton. 
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IXDKX. 


A  Section  of  Programme  (The  Christian  and  other  religious  aspects  of  the  question 

of  Peace  and  War)  25 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  Opinion  of 158 

Abijah,   War  in  Reign  of 39 

Alxjrigines' Friend,  Pai)er  in      139 

Aborigines'  Protection  Society 130,  136 

Addresses  by  Representatives  of  variouB  Countries  ...  ..         ...         ...         ...     14 

Advocates  of  Arbitration 199 

Africa  and  Australia,  Missionary  effort  134 

Africa.  Knglisii  and  German  claims  in  ..  ...         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     10 

African  Problem      139 

Ahaz,  Character  aud  Conduct  of  King  42 

Ahaxiah,  Reign  of  King 41 

Alabatna,  Arbitration        65 

Alcohol  and  War,  Connection  between  ...  ...  155 

Ale.Kander,  J.  G 151,189,200,203,219 

Alexandria.  Bombardment  of      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  202 

Alsjice  and  Loraine,  Neutrality  of         207,210 

Amaziah,  Military  action  of        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     41 

America,  Invitation  to       ...  ...         ...         ...  ...         ...  .  .  ...  ...  ...  219 

America — Twenty-five  years  of  Peace  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  101 

American  Example  of  Arbitration        ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...         ...       9 

American  Revolutionary  War 100 

Amphictyonic  Council      125,  175 

Appendix        227 

Appleton,  Lewis     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ..         ...      3 

Arbitral  Clauses  in  Treaties  of  Commerce      10 

.Arbitral  Tribunals 194 

Arl)itratioii,  Antiquity  of    .  ..         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...         ...         ...     10 

.Vrbitration  before  War ..  9 

.Vrbitration  Ijetween  States  of  America  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     10 

.\rbitration  and  Disarmament    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     11 

Arbitration,  International  7,  189 

Archibald,  Hon  A.  G.,  Testimony  of   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         .  .  ..  134 

Armstrong,  Baron  de  St.  (ieorges         26,   126,  197 

Armv.  Hebrew,  Organi.sation  of  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ..     38 

.Arnaud,  M.  Emile...         125,126,198 

Arrangements,  Preliminary         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  224 

.A.rtliur,  Rev.  W.,  Tongue  of  Fire  ...         ...         ...  ...         ...         ...         ...     62 

.\sa.  Military  preparations  of  King      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  .  .     39 

Athaliah,  Ufiurjiation  of  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  41 

.Vth»'nagf>ras.  to  .\urelius  69 

B  Section  of  Programme  (Inteniatifmal -XrViitration)  ...         ...  ...         ...   189 

Bajer,  Fredrik         ^       5,    12,  20,   147,   162,    190,  210,   21.5,  216 

Banquet  by  Mr.  Passmore  F^d wards     ...         ...         ..  ...         ...  ..         ...  6,   105 

Banquet  at  Holborn  Restaurant  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  221 

Bartlett,  R.-v.  G.  D 81 

Beaconsfield,  T.ord 158 

Bflgium  and  Treaty  of  Neutrality        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ■.   171 

B»-lligerencv  anfl  Neutrality         ..         ...         ...         ...  ...  ..         ...  192 

liilligf-rent  RightB ".         112 

Bible  of  Peace  20 

Bigg,  Mifs  Louisa ..  220 

Bik,  Herr       188 

Blaine,  Secretarj',  Speech  of       ...         10,68,172 

Bluntw:hli's  Eurf)pe  as  a  Confederation  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  205 

Board,  Itemational  Treaty         192 

Bf)ardman,  Dr.  (k-.o.  Dana  ...         ...         ...  ..         ...         ...         ...         ...      178,  186 

Bfxlv  Guard  of  Hebrew  Kings    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     38 

PH.h-sta-KozlowHki,  Chevalier  V.  de     51,106,160,166 

Bonghi,  Sifrnor        22,  84,  222 

Bourn*-.  Fox,  Paper  by 136,   139 

Br.rg.  H  T 5,     21 

BoyV  Brigade  97 

Boy  Soldiers,  Paper  by  J.  P.  (Tled.stone         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     96 

Brace,  Loring,  h  1.4  "Gesta  ChreHti  " 66 

Braithwaite,  J.  B 69,  181 

Braithwaite.  W.  C 5,  21,   130 

Brazil  and  Treaty  Clauae 179 
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Brazza,  iJit    ...         ...  ..         ...         ...         ...         ...  •      ...         ...         ...   l.")l 

Bristol,  Marquis  of  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ..  ...         ...         ...   ISlJ 

Bripht,  John.     Force  no  Kenieriy         06 

Britain,  (iovernment  of,  Propo.sal  to     7 

Broen,  Missde 220 

Broome,  Sir  Frederick      134 

Brotherhood  of  Man,  Paper        30 

Brotherhood,  Our  Paper  ...  32 

Brotherhood  as  taught  by  Christ  32 

Brus.sels  Anti-shiyery  Conference  130,136,151,192 

Brussels  Convention  192 

Brussels  Conference  of  1874  201,202,203 

Brus.sels  International  Jui-idical  Conference 19S 

Bunting,  Percy        ...         223 

Bureau  of  the  Congress       ..  n,  218,  228 

Butler,  Edward,  Pajier  by  30 


C  Section  of  Programme  (International  Law)  ..  200 

Cadot,  M.  C.  Pasteur        80,  181 

Cadet  Corps  in  Public  Schools 90,     97 

Cameron,  Kev.  F.  M.,  Paper  by  75 

Campbell,  Dr.   W.  A 193 

Carnot,  President 172 

Causes  of  War.  Indirect  (Section  H.) 151 

Celsus  and  Origen  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     71 

Chace,  James  H 189 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  Quotation  from 67 

Channing,  Dr.  \V.  Ellery 54 

Chariots,  Absence  of,  among  Israelites  36 

Chicago,  World's  Fair  at  Chicago         ...         .: 172 

Chili  and  Treaty  Clause     „         179 

Christ's  Teaching  about  War      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     75 

Christian  Church,  Active  co-operation  68 

Churchill,  Lord  Randolph  181 

Clemenceau,  M - 118 

Clement  of  Alexandria      71 

Cobden,  Richard,  and  International  Commerce        (>() 

Code,  International  11,  68,  199 

Colenso  Bishop        134,  150 

Colenso,  Miss,  Speech       ... 150 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  quoted 132 

Collet,  Mr 125 

Collins,  Mrs.  (New  York)  219 

Colonies  and  Native  Races  132 

Colonizing  Law  of  Rome  and  Venice  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ./.         ...         ...  148 

Commerce,  International  and  Peace      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     6() 

Committees  of  Conciliation  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  153 

Commonwealth,  International    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  193 

Committee  of  Organisation         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         3,   218 

Committee  of  Procedure 5,   164,   188,  228 

Committee,  Sectional        ...         .  .         ...         ...  ..         ...         .  .         ...         ...  5,  218 

Concert  of  Nations,  Paper  by  Dr.  Pankhurst  190,   191,   192 

Conditions  of  Disarmament,  Paper  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard  167 

Conference,  Interparliamentary  ..         ...         ...         ...         ...  ..     1,  12,  214,  217 

Conference,  International  American     2,  8,  9,   68,  101,  172,  179,  181,  189,  196 

Congress,  Annual 1,  12,  214 

Congress  and  Interparliamentary  Conference  .  ...  ...       12,  214 

Congress,  Monetary,  Proposed    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  172 

Congress,  Paris  (1890)         1,7,8,     12 

Congress  of  United  States  3,  178 

Congress  of  United  States,  Memorial  to  7 

Conquests  of  Modern  Civilization  149 

Constantine,  Emperor       ...         ...         ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       71,     79 

Conversazione,  Tlie...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     23 

Cooke,  Miss  M.  L,  Paper  by      32 

Council,  or  High  Court  of  International  Causes        115 

Country  People  and  War 87 

Courts  of  Arbitration         67,  194 

Court  of  Nations     7,  195 

Crews  Dudley,  Paper  by 204 

Crosfield,  Thomas,  PajJir  by        153 

Crown,  Prerogative  of  the 110 

Cyprian  referred  to  73 


... 

206 

. .  * 

97 

•  <  > 

, ,, 

61 

162 

84,  89, 

103^'  108,' 

129, 

136,  164, 

[165. 

181,  182, 

194. 

212,  214,  222 

38 

110 

37 

153 

108,  164,  188 
68 

■."  47, 

112, 

114,  116,  126 

10 

3 

234 

69 

176 

... 

■.'.■.  52, 

io6, 

163,  181,  210 
7,  11,  68,  166 

168 

66 

...   89,  224 

89 

91 

90 

141 

...  151,  180 
140 
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1)  Set-tioTi  of  Programme  (XeiitralizatioiO      

Dale,  Dr.  R.  W.,  and  Cadet  Corp.s        

Dales.  Dr..  Congregational  Chnrcli  Polity     

Danish  Women's  Peace  Society    .. 

Darby,  W.  Evans      3,  5,  11,  23,  25,  29,  34,  68,  83, 

David's  (Kin^)  Militia       

Davies's  Outlines  of  International  Law  

Deborah  ajid  Barak,  Victory  of  ... 
Decimal  Coinai.re,  A  Universal    ... 
Declaration  of  AVar,  National  Control  over    ... 
Declaration  of  War  by  the  People 
Defourny  I'Ahbe 

Delagoa  Bay  Arbitration 

Delegates.  Admission  of 

Delegates,  List  of    ... 

Delegation  to  the  Queen  suggested 

Depraz,  Dr.  Chas 

Desmoulins,  M.  Auguste  ... 
Disarmament 
Disarmament,  Conditions  of 

Donatists  of  Phrj-gia  

Doven,  M.,  Paper  by         

Drill,  Military,  in  Schools 

Drill,  Military,  Inadequate  and  injurious 

Drill  Sergeant,  in  P^lementarj'  Schools... 

Droits  des  Races  inferieures         

Duurns,  Faucher,  M.  J 

Duties  towards  Weaker  Races 


E  Section  of  Programme  (Di.sarmameTit)         166 

Early  Christians  and  War  (Pa])er)        69 

Educational  Asjiects  of  Question  (Section  I.)...         ...         ...         ...  ..         ...     85 

Edwards,  J.  Passmore       6,10.5,106,218 

Edwardes,  Sir  Herbert,  and  the  Punjaub       66 

Egyptian  Church  and  Military  Service  74 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  and  Military  Drill         91 

Embassy,  Fecial      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  112 

EmVilem,  Peace        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...         ...  217 

Emerson  and  English  passion  for  utility         ...         ...  •.         ■  .         ■••  ■••  HI 

Engelhardt,  Rules  by        ." 147 

Eucher,  St.,  Bishop  of  Lyons      58 

Evening  Recreation  Movement  97 


E  Section  of  the  Programme  (National  Control  over  Declaration  of  War)        lOK 

Facelli,  Signor         ...         ...         .  .         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     84 

f'arrer,  J.  Anson  (Paper) 20(» 

Fecial  College  112,120,12-2 

Federation,  Imperial         ...  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     67 

P'ederation  of  Peace  Societies      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      21.5,  217 

Fen-f-r,  .lean  Baptiste  de  (Pai)er)  17<l 

Field,  Hon.  D.  Dudley     3,  7,  28,  105,  107,  164,  188,  206,  220,  221,  223 

Fiji  Islands,  Annexation  of        135 

Finance  Committee  ...  228 

Fi.scher-Lfctte,  Madame    ..  5,  87,     95 

Foreign  Affairs  and  I'eace  Societies     1.52 

France  and  Genriany  Ajjpeal      11,  168 

Francrj-fiemian  War         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      168,  193 

Fraternity  of  Nations        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     48 

Frederick  the  Great  20,     83 

Free  Tra^le,  Remedy  for  War      .  205 

Free  Trade,  Re.solution  on  ...         ...         ...  ...  ...         ...      160,  166 

Friend.s,  American ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  66 

Friend.s,  Irish  64,     66 


G  Section  of  Programme  (Relation  of  Civilized  States  towards  Weaker  Races)        ...  180 

Gambetta  on  Physical  Superiority  of  Germans         ...     90 

CJeneva  Arbitration  101,  1.57,  178 

(Jeneva  Convention  .  1''.  200 
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General  Committee  of  Organisation 
German  Emperor    ... 

Gibbon,  Rev.  J.  Morgan,  Sermon  by 

Gideon's  Victory     ... 

Gillett,  Geo 

Gillett,  Geo.,  Pa])er8  by    ... 
Gilliver,  William 

Gledstone,  Rev.  J.  P.  (Paper) 

Good  Samaritan,  Parable  of 

Gordon,  Sir  A.,  Governor  of  Fiji  

Governments  and  Religion  

Gover,  J.  M.,  L.L.D.  (Paper)     

Gradual  Di.sarmament 

Grammer,  Rev.  Dr.  

Grant,  President,  on  Arbitration  Courts 

Gratitude  and  Faith,  Resolution  of      

Greece,  Arbitration  in  Ancient 

Green,  J.  Fredk 

Gymnastic  Exercise.s  in  German  Schools  (Paper) 


..  3,  218,  221,  227 

11,  168,  172 

187.  218 

...     37 

5,  3»),  51,  127,  186 

36,     51 

159 

96 

67 

135 

53 

200 

168 

5,  15,  219 

67,  158 

...  219 

..     10 

3,  23,  1(53,  223,  229 

95 


H  Section  of  Programme  (Indirect  Causes  of  War  and  Remedies) 

Hall,  W.  E.,  Jurist  ...         

Hall's  Treatise  on  International  Law 

Harrison,  President,  Words  of  ... 

Health  of  Queen  (Toast) 

Heads  of  Civilised  States  (Memorial)    ..         

Henry  of  Navarre,  Advocate  of  Arbitration 

Heyward,  R.  O 

Hezekiah,  Deliverances  of  ... 

Hilton,  John  (Paper) 

History  in  Schools,  Paper  on        

Holland,  Canon  Scott  (Sermon)... 
Honours,  Recognition  of  ... 
Horner,  Francis 

Howard,  Rev.  R.  B.  5,  165, 

Hovvarth,  Mark       

Hudson's  Bay  Company   ... 

Hughes,  Rev.  H.  P.  (Reference  to)      

Human  Life,  Inviolability  of      

Hume  on  Needless  War   ...         


166, 


...  131 
...  201 
109,  111 
68,  172 
105,  221 
84,  212,  218 
10 
91 
42 
155 
87 
218 
218 
111 

170,  219,  220 

26,  80,  194 

.  .  133,  135 

63 

34 

88 


1, 


I  Section  of  Programme  (Educational  A.speots  of  the  Question) 

Iceland — no  Army... 
nstruction  of  the  Young  (Paper)  

Instruction  relating  to  Arbitration    ...  

Insull,  S 

International  Arbitration  (Resolution  and  Papers)   .. 
International  Law  (Section  C. ) — Papers  and  Resolutions 
International  Commission 
Inter-Parliamentary  Conference 
Invitation  to  America   ... 
Invitation,  Circular  of  ... 

Irenoeus,  Testimony  of      

Irish  Friends,  Preservation  of     ... 
Israelites  at  Red  Sea 
Italian  Independence 


1,  2, 


..  85 

172 

89 

99 

214 

189 

200 

195 

12,  214,  217 

219 

225 

70 

64,  66 

36 

55 


J  Section  of  Progrannne  (Inter- Parliamentary  Conference) 

Jahn  Ludwig 

Jehoram,  Wars  and  Wickedness  of 

Jehoshaphat,  Military  Forces  of 

Jeremiah,  a  Political  firebrand   ... 

Jerusalem,  First  Destruction  of 

Jews,  the  Instructors  of  the  World  in  Religion 

Jews,  Lord  Mayor  on  the  treatment  of  

Joan  of  Arc  ... 
Joash,  Nemesis  overtakes... 
Jones,  Augustine    ... 
Jo.shua,  Command  to 

Josiah,  Death  in  battle     ...         ...         

Joslin,  Levi  K. 

Jotham,  Piety  and  Pixjsiierity  of  


84,   126, 
..."      100 


214 
95 
41 
40 
62 
44 
4() 

184 

115 
41 

194 
37 
44 

178 
42 


K  Section  of  Pi-ogrtunnie  (Federation  of  Peace  Societies) 


..  ;'15 
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Kidnai)i)iiig  Acts             ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  .  _  _  234 

KiniKer,  Mr      ...             ...             ..              ...  ...  ...  ...  __  3  21I 

Kirk.  Sir  John                 ...                            ...  ...  ...  ..]  ■.'.■  136',  137 


LaVxiiK-here    morals  of  Anny      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  68 

Lainl)frmoi»t,  Banui      ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  136 

I.1A8  Ca-<as          ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  131 

Lassa-xsie,  M.    ..                              ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  181,  219 

Law.  International  (section  of  Programme)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^...  200 

Lawstm.  Sir  Wilfrid       ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ^,  26 

Lawrence,  Rev.  T.  J.     ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  14,  m 

Lemonnier,  M.  Charles                 ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  n^  197 

Levi  Leone         ..             ...             ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  195'  20<J 

Letters,  Ajxilopetif  and  Congratulatory  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ]l 

I>t)ckwo<>d.  Mrs.  Belva  ...  '  ...  ...  ...  171,  197,  211,  218,  221 

Lord.  Mi.*.- F.    ..            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  127,211 

Lorimer,  Profe.'^.sor,  Scheme,  &c.  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  205 

Love,  Alfred  H.  (Pajjer)               ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  155 


Maier.  Herr  (iu.-^tav.  Address  br               ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     19 

Maitland,  Sir  Perrigrine,  and  Missionary  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     66 

Mamicani,  "  A  New  EuroiJean  Law "      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...202 

Mancini.  Signor              ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     10 

Manas.seh.  Character  and  Action  of          ••■  ■••  ••■  ••  ...  ...     43 

Mansion  Hon  "JRe'^^ptio'i  •••  ■■•  •••  •••  ■••  •••  •■•  183 

Marcoartu  Don  Arturo  di  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         84,105,193,221 

Marion,  Mon.«.  Henri ...  ...  ...  99,  226 

^lartin  of  Tours  ...  ...  ...  ■••  •••  ••■  ...  ...     6G 

Martvr.  Justin,  Testimony  of     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  03,     69 

Matabele  Land  ...  -.  ■•  •■■  •■  ...  ...  ••.  150 

Mather,  John  (Paper)     ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...156 

Maurice,  C.  E.  210 

Maximilian  of  Xumidia  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  66,     73 

Mayor,  The  Lord  183,218 

Mazzini,  Jo.seph  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    46,  .55,  202 

Mazzoleni,  Si(?Tior  A 102,147,159,170,198 

Mediation  of  Neutral  Powers      ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...     67 

Mediation  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  198 

Memorial,  Committee  on  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     26 

Memorial  to  Heads  of  Civilized  States     ...  ...  ...  ..  ...84,212,218 

Meyer,  Madame  ...  ...  ••.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  162 

Mijatovitch,  Emil  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  182 

Miles,  Dr 203 

Minier,  G.  W.  (Pai)er) ..  .55 

Ministers  of  Religion.  Duties  of,  with  regard  to  Peace  and  War  (Paper       ...  55,     61 

Militia  of  King  David  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    38 

Militar}' Drill  in  Schools  (Pajjer)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     89 

Mi.scellaneous  Busintyjs...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  217 

Moffat  and  War  68 

Mohammedanism  and  War         ...  ...  ...  •■■  .■■  ■.  ..  181 

Moltke,  Count  Von        ...  ...  .  .  ...  ...  ...  ...  •  157 

Moneta,  Signor  E.  T 5,  21,  .53,  83,  84,  93,  106,  218,  225 

Monroe  Doctrine  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ■■.  ...     11 

Montluc  M.  De  (Paj>er)  139 

Moral  f:flFects  of  Militarj- Drill   ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     92 

Morin,  M.  (iaston  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...         81,  161,   171,  210 

Moulvi,  Raffiuddin  Ahmad  180,183 

Moxon,  Dr.  fBostonJ      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  ...  223 

Miniif.iufl  Felix,  Testimony         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  70 

Murkland.  Rov.  Dr.      ...  18,  181 

.Mutiny,  Indian  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     64 

Mutual  Disarmament     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  168 


Nai^jlefin,  Tefftimonv  to  Christ  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     66 

National  Control  of  Declaration  of  War  (Section  F.)  ...  ...  108,104,188 

Native  Races,  Reasons  for  preserving      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  131 

Navy  of  United  States  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •.  172 

Neild,  The<Klore  !•!» 


247 

Neutralisation  (Section  D.)          ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  .  .  20(1 

Neutrality  and  Belligerency        ...  ..  .  ..  ..  ..  102 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting  (Letter)     ...  ...  l.'-i 

Newman,  Proff.sHor  (Quoted)       ...  ...  .   KC 

Newman,  Henry  Stanley  (Paper)  ...  ...  ..  ..     i'>:> 

New  Norica  Spanish  Mission       ...  ...  ...  ..  ..  ...  ...   134 

Newspaper,  International  Daily...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...   152 

Newspapers,  Ignorance  of            ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  151 

New  York  and  Vermont  Peace  Assembly  ...  ...  ...  ...  199 

Nieass,  J.  D 126 

Nihilism  and  Socialism  ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     64 

Non-intervention             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     68 

North  West  Territories,  Indians  of  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .   138 

Ocean  Postage  Cheap     ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  153 

Old  Testament  on  War  ( Paper  by  Geo  Gillett )     . . .  ...  . .  ...  .36 

Old  Testament— God's  Teaching  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     45 

On.slow,  Colonel  G.  M.,  Lecture  to  London  School  Board  ..  ...  91 

Opening  of  Congress       ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       1 

Ordination  Service  of  Church  of  England  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     61 

Organisation  Committee   of         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,  218,  227 

Origen,  Testimony  of      ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     66 

Pacific,  Missionaries  in  ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  134 

Pacification,  Building  up  of         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     11 

Page.  Dr.  Thomas  Nelson              ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...219 

Pankhurst,  Dr.  (Pai)er) 190 

Paraguay,  Jesuit  Mission             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  132 

Paris  Conference,  1856    ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  201 

Paris,  Treaty  and  Declaration  of  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8,  192,  200 

Parker,  Dr.,  and  City  Temple     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...163 

Paul's,  St.,  Service  at     ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,218 

Passy,M.  Frederic  ...  5,   15,  52,  81,  83,  104,  105,   126,  179,  186,  198,  219,  221 

Pax  Romana     ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...   190 

Peace,  How  to  promote  (Paper)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  155 

Peace  Society    ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  129 

Peace  Societies  consulted              ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  224 

Peace  Societies,  Duties  of             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  209 

Peace  Societies,  Federation  of     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  215,  217 

Peace  Societies  Represented  on  General  Committee  ...  ...  ...  224 

Pease,  Sir  J.  \V.,  Bart.,  M. P.     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  .5,  14,   129 

Peckover,  Miss  P.  H.     ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...87,161,230 

Peel,  Sir  Robert               ...             ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  158 

Penn,  William  ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...               65,100,133,147,178 

Peter,  Christ's  words  to                ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     75 

Peterborough,  Bishop  of               ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  211 

Petersburg,  Declaration  of           ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..    200 

Physical  Culture,  National  System  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...     90 

Picton,  J.  A.,    M. P.  (Address)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..     14 

Pilate,  Christ's  Words  to              ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...     75 

Piracy  to  be  put  down   ..              ...  ...  ...  ...  ...   148 

Pius  IX.  and  Italian  Independence  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     55 

Plutarch              ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  114 

Police,  National               ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  178 

Pollard,  William             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  103 

Pomponne          ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  122 

Pope,  and  Military  Burdens         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  168 

Postal  Union     ...'           ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  11,     19 

Pratt,  Hodgson  ..  1,  23,  29,  84,  98,  103,  126,  129,  151,  166,  186,  194,  206,  215,  222,  223 

Prayer,  Opening  with     ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5,     25 

Presbyterian  Church  of  U.S.A.  (Overture)  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  218 

President  of  Congress     ...  ...  3,    7,  108,   126,  164,  210,  214,  218,  220,  223 

Press  and  Congress          ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...   182 

Press,  Power  of ...  ...  ...  ...  151,159 

Privy  Council ...  ...  ...       115,  123,  124,  125 

Procedure,  Rules  of        ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       4 

Procedure  Committee    ...              ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  5,  25,  228 

Proclamation  of  War     ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...   Ill 

Programme,  Text  of      ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  226 

Prophecy  Teaching,  by  G.  Gillett  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     51 

Pufendorf           ...         "    ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  109 

Queen  of  England  and  Mediation  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     68 

Queen  and  Wiuh  n- Castle          ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6,221,217 

Radu,  MadUe.  ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  '  ...  ...     .52 

Rae,  Dr.,  Testimony  of...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...133 


248 

Rai)er,  J.  H.     ..  213 

Reading  of  PajH-rs  (Suggest ion)  ...             ...             ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  108 

Reception  Committee     ...             ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  -3,  222 

Rehoooam,  King  of  Israel             ..             ...  ...  ..  .39 

Religions,  Common  Substratum                 ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     33 

Remedies  for  War          ...              ..             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  205 

Report  of  Committee  of  Organisation       ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      3 

Richard,  Mrs.  H 23 

Richardson,  Mrs.  (Paper)            ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  147 

Richet,  Dr.  Charles         ..            ...            ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  20(3 

Robinson,  Mis.s  Ellen 127,  13(j,  l(i3,  230 

Rome,  Next  CongTe!»s  at               ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  221 

Rome — Peace  Society     ...             ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  163 

Romano-Germanie  Empire          ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  190 

Rosebery.  Lord,  Proposal  of       ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  .  ...     *i7 

Ross,  Cajjtain  John        ...             ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  .  ...  112 

Roundell,  Mr.  Chas 11 

Ruchonnet,  M.  Louis  (Letter)     ...             ...             ...  ...  ..  ...  ...     12 

Russell,  P^arl  (Ojiinion)                 ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  157 

Ryswick,  Treaty  of       ...            ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...191 

Saffi,  Aurelio 218 

Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  Service  in            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Saint  Pierre,  I'Abbe       ...             ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...   175 

Salmeri,  Signor  (Pajier)...            ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  217 

Samson's  victorie.s         ...            ..             ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ..     38 

Samuel  making  a  King ...            ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     38 

Sanction  du  devoir  moral               ..             ..              ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  143 

Sargeant,  Dudley  A.  (Quotation)              ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     91 

Sarrazin,  M.      ...             ...             ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  34,  221 

Saul,  Equipment  of  Israel  in  time  of        ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     38 

Schwartz  and  Hyder  Ali             ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     06 

Scherzer,  Dr.  Carl  Von                 ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     13 

Sessions,  Frederick  (Pajjer)          ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     61 

Seve,  M.  Edouard  (Speech)          ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  196 

Siccardi,  Captain             ...             ...             ...             ...  ..               ..  ...  ...  171 

Slareholders'  Rebellion...              ...              ...              ...  ...  ...  ...  ...   101 

Smith,  Rev.  C.  B.  (Sjieech)         ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     51 

Sna;>e,  Thoma.s  5,  106,  151,  154,  161,  163,  164,  165,  166,  188,' 211 

Societe  de  la  paix  i>erpetuelle,  &c.             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  171 

Society  of  Friends,  History  of    ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     64 

Soldiers' Pocket-Book     ..  '          ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...     97 

Solidarity,  Amendment  to  Substitute      ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ••■     52 

Solidaritv  of  Mankind,  taught  by  Christ                ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     67 

South  African  Company               ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  150 

Southey,  Mrs 23,  228 

Si>anish  Conquest  of  America     ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ••  131 

Spanish  Senate,  Resolution  in     ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  189,   193 

Stamford  Hill  Congregational  Church     ...             ...  ...              ..  ...  187,  218 

Stanford,  Rev.  Mr.          ..             ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  127 

Standing  Army  in  Isreiel              ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     38 

Statesmen,  ResjjonHihility,  &c.   ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ■.   156 

Stephen's  Commentaries               ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  •■.  HI 

Students"  Blackstone     ...            ...            ...            ...  ...             ..  ...  ...  HO 

Sturge,  .loseijh    .             ...             ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  93,  124 

.Sunday  School-lxjys  under  Militaiy  Drill               ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     69 

Suttner,  Baroness  Von  ...              ..             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     84 

Sweden              ...            ...                           ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  172 

Switzerland,  Treaty  with  I''.S..K.              ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  171 

Tariff  Bureau,  International       ...            ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  192 

Territorial  Acquisition  ...             ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  108 

Tertullian 63,  70,     71 

Thank."  Rf-solutions    of...             ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  210 

Thiers,  M 118 

Thoma.M,  Dr.  Reuen        163,  218,  221 

Tl.ompw.n,  Charles 104,  126,  18],  211 

Thonis<jii,  .loseph.  Testimony  of                ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  137,   131 

Thoumaian,  .Madame     ...             ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  ...   193 

Touxsaiiit,  Mdlle.  .lulie                  ...              ...              ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  218 

Travelling  Scholarships                ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  •••  •     99 

Treatie.M,  Arbitral           196,   199,  200 

Treatien  of  Arbitration                  ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  •••  ••.     J^ 

Treaties  of  Arbitration,  Way  opened  by  America...  ...  ...  ...  ...   173 

Treaty,  Arbitral,  lietween  fin-at  Britain  and  l'.S.,\.  ...  ...  ...  ...       7 

Trt-aty  Bureau,  International      ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...  •••   193 
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Treaty  .System,  &c. 
Tribunals,  Arl)itral.., 
Tribunal,  International 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebeians 
Trueblood,  Benjamin 


Unione  Lombarda  (Letter) 

United  States,  Army  of 

United  States,  Constitution  of     . 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

United  States  Navy 

United  States  Supremo  Court 

University  Courses  of  Lectures 

Upton's  Manual 

Urquhart,  Mr.... 

Utrecht  Treaty 

Uzziah,  Military  Forces,  &e.,  of 


Valedictory  by  President 

Vambery,  Professor 

Van  Ecic,  Heer 

Van  Put,  Heer... 

Varro  ... 

Vasseur,  M. 

Vattel... 

Vice-Presidents  of  Congress 

Vienna,  Treaties  of 

Vivian,  Lord     ... 


Wallace,  on  Darwinism... 

War  (Paper),  by  Crews  Dudley  ... 

War  of  1870 

War  of  1812-14... 

War  betweeTi  Paraguay.  Brazil,  &c. 

War,  Indirect  Causes  of  ...  ... 

Washington,  Geo.,  and  Standing  Armies 

Washington  International  Conference 

Washington,  Treaties  of 

Waterloo,  Battle  of 

Weaker  Races,  Treatment  of  (Resolution  and  Pai 

Weaker  Races,  Causes  of  destruction 

Weiss,  Dr.  A.   ... 

Westcott,  Bishop  (Quotation  from) 
Westmister  Catechism    ... 
Westminster  Monthy  Meeting 
Westphalia,  Treaty  of   ... 
Wigham,  Henry 
Wigham,  Mrs.  ... 

Wilson,  John,  M.P.       

Windsor  Castle  Visit     ... 
Wolseley,  Lord,  and  education  ... 
Wolseley,  Lord,  and  Soldiers'  Pocket  Book 
Women's  T,iberal  Federation 
Women's  Work  for  Peace 

Wood,  J.  B 

Wood,  James   ... 

Wood,  W.  M.,  Paper  by  

Wright,  Mr 
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179 

12 
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9 
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9 

98 

91 
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i9'i; 

192 

42 

220 

181 
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